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EDITORIAL  FOREWORD 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  a  memorable  sentence,  defined  criti- 
cism as  a  disinterested  endeavor  to  learn  and  propagate  the 
best  that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world.  It  has 
always  been  the  purpose  of  The  Forum  to  fulfil  this  function 
of  criticism  by  gathering  and  propagating  the  best  of  current 
thought  in  the  more  important  fields  of  mental  endeavor.  To 
the  end  that  this  purpose  may  be  accomplished  more  com- 
pletely, it  has  seemed  best  that  with  the  present  issue  The 
Forum  should  revert  from  the  quarterly  method  of  publica- 
tion, which  it  has  followed  for  the  last  six  years,  to  the 
monthly  method,  which  it  followed  during  the  first  sixteen 
years  of  its  existence — from  March,  1886,  to  July,  1902. 

The  main  advantage  of  quarterly  publication  is  that  it 
permits  a  resumptive  view  of  current  events  made  at  a  suffi- 
cient distance  to  make  possible  the  induction  of  general  prin- 
ciples of  progress.  This  advantage,  which  is  particularly 
patent  in  such  departments  as  that  of  finance,  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  lost  by  the  monthly  Forum.  Certain  departments 
will  continue  to  be  covered  resuinptively  once  a  quarter; 
whereas  such  other  departments  as  may  gain  an  obvious 
advantage  through  immediacy  of  comment  will  be  conducted 
once  a  month. 
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Under  the  new  arrangement,  single  numbers  will  contain 
fewer  pages  than  heretofore,  but  the  aggregate  number  of 
3jea  for  an  entire  year  will  be  more  than  twice  as  great. 
The  increased  extent  of  space  available  will  permit  the  pub- 
lication of  many  more  special  articles  on  topics  of  timeliness 
and  importance  in  the  world  of  thought.  It  will  also  enable 
The  Forum  to  enter  for  the  first  time  the  field  of  fiction.  In 
the  present  issue  the  publication  is  begun  of  a  serial  story  by 
Joseph  Conrad,  one  of  the  foremost  living  masters  of  English 
fiction.  This  story  will  be  followed  by  other  serials  and 
short  stories  by  authors  of  genuine  artistic  accomplishment. 

In  pursuance  of  the  policy  established  during  the  past 
year,  The  Foeum  will  regularly  devote  special  attention  to 
the  field  of  new  books,  presenting  in  each  issue  several  signed 
reviews  by  critics  of  recognized  authority  in  their  several 
lines.  It  will  also  continue  to  publish  poems  in  which 
important  matter  is  presented  with  accomplished  art. 

The  change  of  editorial  policy  in  The  Forum  which  took 
place  a  year  ago  has  been  rewarded  by  a  gratifying  increase 
of  public  interest  in  the  magazine.  It  is  believed  that  the 
return  to  monthly  publication  will  augment  still  further  the 
service  which  The  Forum  has  always  rendered  to  readers 
seriously  interested  in  the  progress  of  contemporary  thought. 
All  of  the  departments  which  have  made  the  magazine 
serviceable  in  the  past  will  be  maintained,  either  as  quarterly 
or  as  monthly  features.  New  departments  will  be  added, 
and  t lie  range  of  the  magazine  will  be  in  many  ways  extended. 
The  price  of  annual  subscription,  however,  will  not,  at  the 
present  time,  be  raised.  It  will  remain,  as  heretofore,  two 
dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  single  numbers  will 
},<■  reduced  from  fifty  rents  to  twenty-five  cents  per  copy. 
Therefore  tin-  price  of  The  Foeum,  l><>tli  by  tin-  year  and  by 
the  number,  will  henceforth  be   less  khan  that  of  any  other 

American  magazine  of  similar  statin. 
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WILLIAM  H.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO 
WILLIAM  J.  BRYAN,  OF  NEBRASKA 

BY  HENRY  LITCHFIELD  WEST 

It  is  appropriate  that  these  two  names,  which  three  months  ago  were 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  opening  article  in  The  Forum  in  a  spirit  of 
prophecy,  should  again  be  given  commanding  posi- 
Taft  tion  inasmuch  as  prediction  has  now  become  a   cer- 

and  tainty.     The  Republican  national  convention,  in  ses- 

Bryan  s[on  a^  Chicago,  has  named  Secretary  Taft  as  the  party 

standard  bearer,  and  the  Democrats,  when  they  meet  a 
few  days  hence  in  Denver,  will  nominate  Mr.  Bryan  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote.  Mr.  Taffs  nomination  was  due  to  two  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  he  had  the  friendship  and  endorsement  of  President  Roose- 
velt; and,  secondly,  his  campaign  proceeded  along  thoroughly  practical 
lines,  leaving  nothing  to  sentiment  or  chance.  Months  and  months  ago 
the  framework  of  his  organization  was  laid  and  as  time  progressed  he 
built  it  up  in  every  State  which  did  not  have  a  favorite  son.  Believing 
that  what  was  worth  having  was  worth  working  for,  he  labored  industri- 
ously to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  He  had  the  benefit  of  astute 
managers,  his  own  personality  is  magnetic,  and  his  record  of  achieve- 
ment commanded  universal  respect;  and  yet,  after  all,  probably  he  owes 
more  to  the  friendly  attitude  of  President  Roosevelt  than  to  any  other 
single  factor.  When  it  became  known  that  the  Roosevelt  mantle  had 
fallen  upon  him,  his  success  was  practically  assured. 

It  was  far  easier  to  predict  his  nomination  than  it  is  to  assert  posi- 
tively that  he  will  be  elected.  The  chances,  of  course,  are  largely  in 
his  favor.  The  Republican  party  is  strongly  intrenched  in  power;  the 
popularity  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  reflected  in  the  nominee,  and,  speak- 
ing broadly,  the  discipline  and  solidity  of  the  Republican  party  have  not 
become  seriously  impaired.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  the  Republican  party  is  confronted  by  some  disquieting  condi- 
tions. The  negro  vote  and  the  labor  vote  are  in  perceptible  degree  es- 
tranged from  Mr.  Taft.  Personally,  the  writer  does  not  lay  much  stress 
Permission  to  republish  articles  is  reserved. 
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upon  the  negro  defection.  It  has  figured  with  more  or  less  emphasis  in 
every  campaign  and  has  never  yet  materialized  into  anything  like  effective 
opposition.  President  Cleveland  thought  he  was  playing  good  politics 
when  he  appointed  a  Democratic  negro  to  a  prominent  federal  office  in 
Washington,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  never  demonstrated  that  the 
Democratic  party  gained  a  single  vote  thereby.  Experience  has  shown 
that  the  negro,  even  in  States  where  he  possesses  the  power  to  overturn  a 
Republican  majority,  has  always  remained  true  to  the  party  with  which 
the  great  mass  of  his  race  is  affiliated.  There  is  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  the  case.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  negro  through  active 
identification  with  the  Democratic  party  or  by  contribution  to  Democratic 
success  through  non-support  of  the  Eepublican  ticket.  The  Democratic 
party  has  not  now,  and  never  had,  any  real  sympathy  for  the  negro ;  and 
the  few  negroes  associated  with  the  Democratic  party  always  are  in  a 
forlorn  position.  They  are  cordially  disliked  by  their  Eepublican  breth- 
ren and  they  find  no  fraternity  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  In  other  words, 
the  negroes  as  a  race  are  Republicans  through  thick  and  thin,  nor  can 
one  blame  them  for  their  devotion  to  the  party  which  has  always  es- 
poused their  interests. 

In  thus  minimizing  the  alleged  negro  dissatisfaction,  the  fact  is  not 
overlooked  that  the  Republican  leaders  are  somewhat  solicitous  regard- 
ing   the    situation.      The    Congressional    Record    has 
The  Deen   deluged   with    speeches   prepared   for    campaign 

Negro  consumption  upon  this  interesting  topic.    Representative 

Vote  Bannon,  of  the  Tenth  District  of  Ohio,  took  occasion 

to  assert  that  the  negroes  in  his  State  were  too  intelli- 
gent to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket  and  afterward  published  in  the  Record 
a  large  number  of  letters  from  Ohio  colored  men  insisting  that  they  were 
not  disgruntled  and  would  remain  loyal  to  the  party.  On  the  other 
hand,  Walter  S.  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Afro- American  League, 
with  headquarters  at  Columbus,  has  written  a  letter  in  which  he  asserts 
that  the  negroes  of  Ohio  "refuse  to  be  led  like  dumb  driven  cattle  to 
the  voting  booths  and  there  cast  their  ballots  for  President  Roosevelt, 
his  Secretary  of  War,  or  any  man  he  may  see  fit  to  support  at  Chicago 
for  President  of  the  United  States."  Mr.  Thomas  believes  "that  a  great 
injustice  was  done  our  people  by  the  act  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
summary  discharge  without  honor  of  the  colored  soldiers,  who  were  en- 
titled to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial,  as  provided  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  statute?,"  and  he  adds  his  absolute  conviction  that  "should 
Secretary  Taft  be  nominated  for  President  the  colored  voters  of  Ohio 
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and  of  the  whole  United  States,  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  them  at  the  least 
calculation,  would  cast  their  votes  for  the  straight  Democratic  ticket 
for  President,  or  remain  away  from  the  polls,  thus  making  the  election 
of  a  Democratic  President  absolutely  certain."  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Eepublican  Interstate  League  has  promulgated  a  statement  showing 
that  in  forty-one  Congressional  districts  Eepublican  success  depends 
largely  upon  the  colored  vote;  and  that  in  thirty  other  districts  the 
colored  vote  is  a  potent  factor.  In  the  first  table  there  are  specified  one 
district  in  Colorado,  three  in  Illinois,  eight  in  Indiana,  two  in  Iowa, 
one  in  Kansas,  three  in  Kentucky,  three  in  Maryland,  one  in  Missouri, 
one  in  Nebraska,  two  in  New  Jersey,  one  in  New  York,  six  in  Ohio,  one 
in  Oklahoma,  two  in  Pennsylvania,  one  in  Tennessee,  and  three  in  West 
Virginia;  while  in  Delaware  the  colored  vote  is  four  times  as  large  as 
the  majority  received  by  Eepresentative  Burton,  and  in  Utah  it  is  one- 
third  larger  than  the  majority  by  which  Eepresentative  Howell  was 
elected.  In  Indianapolis,  Eepresentative  Overstreet,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  Postoffices  and  Postroads,  has  a  colored  vote  twice  as 
large  as  the  majority  given  to  him  in  the  last  election,  and  in  nearly 
all  of  the  districts  named  the  Eepublican  Eepresentatives  owe  their  seats 
to  the  support  of  the  colored  voter.  In  many  of  the  cities  the  aggregate 
colored  vote  is  much  larger  than  is  generally  imagined,  there  being  no 
less  than  5,000  in  Cincinnati. 

The  Brownsville  incident  will  undoubtedly  figure  largely  in  the  cam- 
paign. It  still  remains  an  open  question,  the  Senate  having  decided  to 
postpone  until  the  sixteenth  of  next  December  the  vote  upon  Senator 
Foraker's  bill  providing  for  the  restoration  of  the  discharged  soldiers. 
Senator  Foraker  himself  agreed  to  this  postponement  when  he  discovered 
that  there  was  not  a  majority  in  the  Senate  for  his  bill,  and  when  he 
also  learned  that  the  President  would  veto  it  even  if  it  should  be  enacted. 
He  does  not,  however,  propose  that  the  matter  shall  lie  quiescent.  In- 
deed, he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  suggest  to  all  the  colored  voters  in  the 
United  States  that  they  make  the  Brownsville  episode  a  campaign  issue. 
In  a  letter  written  by  him  to  John  E.  Milholland,  of  New  York,  he 
distinctly  asserts  that  he  accepted  postponement,  not  only  because  a  vote 
meant  defeat  and  the  end  of  all  hope  of  restoring  the  soldiers  but  also 
because  it  kept  "the  subject  alive  and  in  a  practical  form  for  considera- 
tion during  the  present  campaign."  He  points  out  that  if  the  bill 
had  been  defeated,  the  colored  people  would  unquestionably  have  re- 
venged themselves  against  the  party  responsible  for  such  action,  "but 
now,"  he  adds,  "with  the  bill  postponed,  they  have  at  least  a  living  issue, 
and  they  have  a  right  to  demand  of  Eepublican  candidates  for  office, 
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including  our  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-President,  and  all  other 
candidates  for  re-election  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  they  will  pledge  themselves  to  support  the  Foraker  bill.  In 
this  way  the  10,000,000  colored  people  of  the  United  States  can  greatly 
help,  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  the  whole  race,  by  causing  themselves 
to  be  felt  and  appreciated  as  they  have  never  been  before."  This  is 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  with  a  vengeance.  No  wonder  that  the  Re- 
publican leaders  are  patting  the  colored  brother  on  the  back  and  assur- 
ing him  of  their  undying  love. 

Secretary  Taft  is  not  beloved  of  the  labor  unions,  because  of  certain 
decisions  rendered  by  him  while  a  judge  upon  the  circuit  bench  in  Ohio ; 
but  the  grievance  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Gompers  under  the  leadership  of  President  Gompers,  is  not  so 

Again  much  against  Mr.  Taft  personally  as  it  is  against  the 

Defiant  Republican  majority  in  Congress  for  its  failure  to  enact 

certain  legislation  demanded  by  the  labor  organizations. 
The  measures  which  failed  to  receive  consideration  were  those  which  pro- 
posed to  amend  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law  so  as  to  exclude  labor  unions 
from  its  provisions,  the  regulation  and  limitation  of  injunctions,  and 
the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  to  all  government  employes,  and 
those  employed  upon  work  for  the  government,  whether  by  contractors 
or  sub-contractors.  According  to  Mr.  Gompers,  the  working  people  of 
the  United  States  are  tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for  friendly  legislation 
and  have  determined  to  seek  relief  in  their  own  way.  "If  I  judge  the 
temper  of  the  American  workman  correctly,  and  I  think  I  do,"  said 
Mr.  Gompers  to  the  members  of  the  judiciary  committee,  "they  are  go- 
ing to  hold  to  strict  accountability  the  men  or  parties  who  fail  to  fairly 
respond  to  their  urgent  appeal." 

President  Roosevelt  allied  himself  upon  the  side  of  organized  labor 
when  he  sent  messages  to  Congress  requesting  the  enactment  of  the 
measures  included  in  Mr.  Gompers's  schedule.  His  powerful  influence, 
however,  availed  naught.  By  a  deliberate  vote  in  caucus,  the  Republican 
majority  decided  not  to  consider  the  anti-injunction  bill,  and  the  other 
measures  never  emerged  from  the  committee  rooms  to  which  they  had 
been  consigned.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  labor  organiza- 
tions have  the  power  or  the  disposition  to  sustain  Mr.  Gompers  in  his 
threat  to  defeat  all  candidates  for  Congressional  honors  who  do  not  yield 
to  Labor*!  demands.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  Republican  leaders  do 
not  seem  to  have  regarded  the  menace  as  serious.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
they  have  heard  Mr.  Gompers  utter  similar  forebodings  in  the  past  with- 
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out  experiencing  dire  results.  At  any  rate,  they  allowed  Congress  to 
adjourn  with  only  one  labor  bill  enacted,  viz.,  the  employers'  liability 
law. 

It  is  an  interesting  political  situation  that  while  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Taft  is  by  no  means  equivalent  to  an  election,  the  cloud  of  doubt 
which  surrounds  Mr.   Bryan's  chances  is  equally  for- 
bidding. He  will  control  the  convention  at  Denver  by  a 

'  two-thirds  vote.     His  nomination  will  be  achieved  in 

Chances 

spite  of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  twice-defeated  candidate. 

He  enjoys  to-day  a  personal  following  in  this  country 
second  to  no  man,  excepting  President  Roosevelt,  and  yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  this,  it  will  take  a  political  revolution  of  enormous  proportions  to 
place  him  in  the  White  House.  The  whole  situation  resolves  itself  into 
a  single  question:  Can  Bryan  carry  New  York,  or  if  he  fails  to  secure 
New  York's  electoral  vote,  will  it  be  possible  for  him  still  to  obtain  a 
majority  of  the  electoral  votes?  If  he  can  carry  New  York  State  the 
day  of  political  marvels  is  at  hand.  It  is  true  that  Eepublican  condi- 
tions in  New  York  are  somewhat  disturbed,  General  Stewart  L.  Wood- 
ford being  authority  for  the  statement  that  never  in  his  life  has  he  seen 
the  Eepublican  party  in  the  State  so  torn  and  divided,  and  that  if  vic- 
tory is  wrested  from  the  Democrats  after  a  panic,  it  will  be  the  first 
accomplishment  of  its  kind  by  any  political  party;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  New  York  Democrats,  in  convention  assembled,  distinctly 
declined  to  accept  Mr.  Bryan  as  their  candidate  and  sent  uninstructed 
delegates  to  Denver,  appealing  at  the  same  time  to  their  fellow-Democrats 
throughout  the  United  States  to  choose  as  delegates  to  the  national  con- 
vention their  ablest,  strongest  and  most  representative  men  in  order 
that  a  ticket  might  be  nominated  which  would  rally  to  its  support  "the 
judgment,  conscience  and  vote  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the 
country."  If  the  New  York  Democracy  is  divided  how  can  it  carry 
New  York  State?  As  to  the  other  alternative,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  no  President  has  been  elected  in  fifty  years  who  did  not  receive  the 
support  of  the  Empire  State.  There  is  no  significance  or  interest  in 
the  fact  that  the  anti-Bryan  faction  in  Pennsylvania  was  victorious  at 
the  Harrisburg  convention.  No  Democratic  nominee  for  President  could 
ever  hope  to  carry  Pennsylvania.  It  is,  however,  essential  that  in  New 
York  there  should  not  only  be  Democratic  harmony,  but  that  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  should  receive  the  suffrage  of  the  independent  vote. 
Will  Mr.  Bryan  be  fortunate  enough  to  command  this  support? 

When  all  has  been  said  and  done,  however,  it  must  be  conceded  that 
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Mr.  Bryan's  chances  are  more  promising  this  year  than  ever  before.  In 
1896  and  1900,  although  not  elected,  he  received  more  votes  than  any 
Democratic  candidate  had  previously  commanded,  and  in  1904  Judge 
Parker  fell  one  million  votes  below  the  Bryan  strength  of  the  1900  elec- 
tion. There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  not  only  will  every  Democrat 
who  ever  voted  for  Mr.  Bryan  remain  steadfast  but  that  the  ranks  of 
the  Democrats  will  be  considerably  swollen  by  accessions  from  the  ranks 
of  those  who,  like  ex-Governor  Francis,  of  Missouri,  have  hitherto  held 
aloof  from  the  standard  of  the  Nebraskan,  but  who  now  believe  that  he 
is  destined  to  lead  the  party  to  victory.  The  Democratic  organization  is 
to-day  more  compact  and  enthusiastic  than  it  has  been  in  twenty  years, 
while  the  Republican  party  has  suffered  all  the  ills  which  follow  long 
enjo}-ment  of  power.  Above  and  beyond  all,  there  is  the  universal  knowl- 
edge that  the  election  of  Mr.  Bryan  cannot  possibly  affect  legislation 
during  the  next  four  years.  Even  should  there  be  a  Democrat  in  the 
White  House  and  a  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Eepublican  control  of  the  Senate  interposes  an  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle to  the  enactment  of  any  law  of  a  partisan  nature.  The  entire  com- 
mercial and  financial  world  can  see  Mr.  Bryan  elected  without  losing 
its  equanimity.    His  hands  as  President  will  be  securely  tied. 

The  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan — and  that  there  is  some  opposition 
nobody  will  deny — has  centred  upon  two  candidates,  Governor  John  A. 

Johnson,  of  Minnesota,  and  Judge  George  Gray,  of 
Johnson  Delaware.     These  two  men  are  as  opposite  in  their 

and  views  and  affiliations  as  the  two  poles.     Johnson  is  a 

Gray  radical  among  radicals,  a  believer  in  the  initiative  and 

referendum,  an  advocate  of  the  strictest  regulation  of 
corporations,  and  so  antagonistic  to  railroads  that  he  views  with  alarm 
the  dividends  which  they  wring  from  the  pockets  of  the  poor  people. 
Judge  Gray,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  most  conservative  of  conservatives. 
He  was  so  closely  associated  with  the  purposes  and  policies  of  President 
Cleveland  that  he  inspired  the  late  Senator  Morgan  to  designate  him  as 
a  cuckoo  who  solemnly  whistled  whenever  the  White  House  clock  sounded 
the  hour  of  the  day.  When  the  great  division  of  the  Democratic  party 
occurred  in  1896,  Judge  Gray  disassociated  himself  from  the  majority  of 
his  party  and  allied  himself  with  the  gold  faction.  He  has  never  shown 
any  sympathy  with  the  radical  reforms  which  the  Democratic  party  in 
national  conventions  has  endorsed,  and  all  of  his  decisions  on  the  bench 
have  been  the  manifest  reflex  of  his  ultra-conservative  mind.  There  is 
no  question  of  his  integrity  or  his  ability,  nor  is  there  the  slightest  doubt 
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that  if  he  were  to  be  elected  President  he  would  make  a  capable  and 
dignified  chief  executive.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  should  he  be  nomi- 
nated he  would  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  Judge  Parker  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  Democratic  party,  with  whom  he  is  entirely  out  of 
sympathy,  and  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated  at  the  polls. 

Although  he  is  a  man  of  moderate  means,  enjoying  but  a  small  in- 
come beyond  his  salary  as  a  federal  official,  Judge  Gray's  candidacy  has, 
nevertheless,  been  industriously  stimulated  by  a  well-organized  press 
bureau  at  the  National  Capital.  It  is  hardly  likely  that  Judge  Gray  is 
furnishing  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  this  bureau.  The  probability 
is  that  the  money  is  being  contributed  by  those  who  desire  to  defeat  Mr. 
Bryan's  nomination  at  any  cost  and  who  occupy  the  same  position  toward 
reform  measures  to-day  that  the  anti-Bryan  men  maintained  in  1896. 
It  is  their  hope  that  by  organizing  an  apparent  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan 
they  can  weaken  the  latter's  position  at  Denver  and  cause  a  deadlock 
which  will  result  in  his  defeat.  The  curious  fact  about  the  situation  is 
that  they  are  continuing  their  efforts  despite  Judge  Gray's  positive  asser- 
tion that  he  is  out  of  politics,  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  and  has  no 
personal  interest  in  the  efforts  which  are  being  made  in  his  behalf.  Up 
to  the  present  time  he  has  only  six  votes — the  delegation  of  his  own  State 
— to  his  credit ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  small  nucleus  upon 
which  to  base  any  hope  of  ultimate  success. 

There  is  something  more  real  and  substantial  in  Governor  Johnson's 
candidacy.  In  the  first  place  he  is  a  positive  force.  He  has  a  record 
of  accomplishment.  He  has  been  twice  elected  as  the  Democratic  gov- 
ernor of  a  State  usually  regarded  as  overwhelmingly  Republican.  He 
entertains  advanced  ideas.  He  has  a  magnetic  personality  which  attracts 
to  him  a  following  of  no  mean  proportions.  He  makes  friends  every- 
where and  is  especially  popular  with  the  Scandinavian  element  in  the 
northwest.  The  romance  and  picturesqueness  of  his  career  compels  at- 
tention. If  he  had  entered  the  Presidential  race  two  years  ago  and  had 
then  laid  the  foundation  of  a  national  organization  he  might  to-day  have 
been  a  dangerous  factor  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Bryan's  ambition.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  if  he  was  the  late  Mr.  Johnson.  His  activity  has  been 
postponed  until  the  eleventh  hour.  He  was  a  conspicuous  figure  at 
the  conference  of  Governors  in  Washington  and  after  basking  in  the  lime- 
light of  that  event,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  south,  being  accorded  a 
most  cordial  reception.  His  speeches  were  adroitly  constructed  so  as  not 
to  excite  opposition.  He  dwelt  mainly  on  the  evils  of  centralization  and 
the  necessity  of  curbing  the  trusts,  two  topics  dear  to  the  Democratic 
heart.     We  are  told  that  he  favors  the  largest  possible  measure  with 
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national  administration;  that  he  opposes  outlying  dependencies,  like  the 
Philippines,  but  would  not  shirk  responsibility  by  reason  of  accomplished 
facts;  that  he  wants  the  freest  of  trade  relations  with  Canada;  that  he 
favors  an  income  tax;  that  he  opposes  the  government  ownership  of 
railroads ;  and  that  he  recognizes  the  necessity  of  colossal  business  organ- 
izations, but  favors  strict  regulation  by  the  government. 

This  is,  beyond  doubt,  an  appealing  platform.  Very  different  is  it, 
however,  from  the  utterances  in  which  Governor  Johnson  indulged  when, 
without  thought  of  the  time  when  conservatism  would  have  its  personal 
value,  he  appealed  to  the  Minnesota  legislature  to  enact  a  two-cent  pas- 
senger rate  law  and  inveighed  against  the  railroads  because  their  divi- 
dends were  excessive;  when  he  insisted  that  the  mandates  of  the  State 
railroad  commission  should  become  effective  without  allowing  recourse 
to  the  judicial  determination  of  the  facts;  and  when  he  praised  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  as  the  solution  of  all  legislative  problems.  The 
fact  is  that  Governor  Johnson's  candidacy  is  being  advocated  by  men  who 
in  reality  have  no  sympathy  with  his  views  and  whose  only  cry  is  "any- 
body to  beat  Bryan."  He  has  become  the  idol  of  the  New  York 
World  and  is  patronized  by  the  New  York  Sun.  It  is  not  true,  of 
course,  that  Governor  Johnson's  entire  support  is  confined  to  undemo- 
cratic Democrats.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  many  men  in  the  party 
who  are  fully  in  sympathy  with  every  measure  proposed  by  that  party 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  and  who  desire  Johnson's  nomination 
because  they  honestly  believe  that  Bryan  cannot  be  elected;  but  the  fact 
still  remains  that  the  newspapers  and  the  financial  interests  which  are 
most  loudly  demanding  Johnson's  nomination  are  those  whose  unselfish 
concern  is  seriously  in  doubt  and  whose  desire  to  check  the  onward  move- 
ment of  desirable  reform  is  plainly  manifested.  How  these  interests  can 
endorse  Governor  Johnson  when  he  openly  declares  that  one  of  the  great 
dangers  which  threatens  American  institutions  "is  the  power  of  central- 
ization and  predatory  wealth,  fostered  by  special  privileges,  and  defiant 
of  both  the  public  welfare  and  the  law  of  the  land,"  it  is  difficult  to 
understand;  but  the  very  fact  that  they  do  endorse  him  leads  even  the 
most  casual  observer  of  political  affairs  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  their 
support. 

The  session  of  Congress  came  to  a  lingering  end.  The  closing  days 
and  hours  were  marked  by  a  filibuster  in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate, 
the  latter  event  being  commented  upon  elsewhere  in  this  article.  The 
filibuster  in  the  House  was  inaugurated  by  the  Democrats  for  the  purpose 
of  emphasizing  to  the  country  the  fact  that  the  session  had  been  charac- 
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terized  by  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  majority.     Many  months  ago, 
and,   in   fact,   before   Congress  had  convened,   it  was   stated  in  The 
Forum  that  the  programme  of  the  Republican  mana- 
Congress  gers   included  only   the   passage  of   the   usual   supply 

Forced  into  measures  and  that,  in  view  of  the  approaching  Presi- 

Action  dential  contest,  no  important  legislation  would  be  at- 

tempted.    This  policy  was   overthrown  by   President 
Roosevelt.    With  vigorous  insistence  he  urged  upon  Congress  the  neces- 
sity of  enacting  legislation;  and  his  determined  attitude,  together  with 
the  position  assumed  by  the  Democratic  minority,  compelled  the  leaders 
of  the  House  to  abandon  their  do-nothing  programme.     Not  all  of  the 
measures  suggested  by  the  President  were  enacted,  although  Congress 
might  wisely  have  followed  his  recommendations.    Two,  however,  became 
laws.     The  first  was  an  employers'  liability  act,  so  framed  as  to  meet 
the  objection  of  unconstitutionality  which  led  to  the  overturning  of  the 
previous  law  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  other 
was  the  emergency  currency  bill.    Briefly  stated,  the  latter  allows  the  is- 
suance of  legal  tender  notes  upon  securities,  other  than  United  States 
bonds,  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury,  and  will  be  effective 
in  preventing  a  panic  due  to  tightness  of  money,   should   such  con- 
striction occur  in  the  financial  world.     From  a  material  point  of  view 
the  enactment  of  the  currency  bill  was  a  wise  action;  but,   from  a 
political  standpoint,  it  was  even  more  sagacious,  inasmuch  as  it  ren- 
ders a  panic  practically  impossible  between  now  and  next  November. 
It  does  not  take  a  Solomon  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  if  a   panic 
should  happen  on  the  eve  of  the  Presidential  election  the  Republican 
party   would   go   down   to   defeat.      By   preserving   at   least   the   sem- 
blance of  prosperity  and  stability  in  the  commercial   world,   the  Re- 
publicans will  escape  a   situation  which  might  prove   fatal.     In   the 
meantime  a  commission,  of  which  Senator  Aldrich,  of  Rhode  Island,  is 
the  chairman,  and  Representative  Vreeland,  of  New  York,  is  the  vice- 
chairman,  has  been  appointed  with  authority  to  examine  thoroughly  into 
financial  conditions  and  prepare  a  revision  of  the  currency  laws.     There 
is  no  question  that  such  revision  is  absolutely  necessary ;  and  the  country 
ought  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  President  Roosevelt  held  Congres-  to 
the  strict  performance  of  its  duty. 

Not  only  was  no  tariff  revision  attempted,  but  the  Republican  major- 
ity went  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  break  down  the  paper  trust  by  placing  wood 
pulp  on  the  free  list  aud  also  announced  that  the  paper  trust  was  some- 
thing which  did  not  exist.  If  this  decision  may  be  accepted  afl  a  straw 
showing  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the  vast  monopolies  which  thrive 
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upon  profits  made  possible  by  a  prohibitive  tariff  have  little  or  nothing 
to  fear  if  the  Republicans  should  control  the  next  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Every  newspaper  publisher  in  the  country  has  been  a  sufferer  at 
the  hands  of  the  paper  trust.  The  lesson  of  corporate  monopoly  has  been 
brought  home  to  their  very  doors  in  convincing  fashion.  The  President 
listened  to  their  appeal  and  asked  Congress  to  afford  relief.  Having 
failed  to  do  so,  and  having  uttered  some  interesting  theoretical  observa- 
tions as  an  offset  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  publishers,  the  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Congress  have  established  a  doubt  in  the  popular  mind 
as  to  their  determination  to  deal  vigorously  with  the  trust  evil.  If  the 
paper  trust  is  to  be  protected,  then  the  sugar  trust  and  the  steel  trust, 
the  two  great  combinations  which  especially  profit  by  the  tariff,  may 
well  expect  to  receive  the  most  gentle  consideration;  while  all  the  lesser 
trusts  will  also  continue  to  flourish.  It  is  true  that  the  House  authorized 
a  committee  of  its  own  members  to  investigate  the  operation  of  the  tariff 
schedules  during  the  recess,  but  the  result  of  this  inquiry  can  already  be 
discounted.  The  next  tariff  bill,  if  enacted  by  a  Republican  majority, 
may  differ  from  the  present  law  in  the  figures  of  a  few  schedules,  but  the 
principle  of  protecting  monopolistic  corporations  will  remain  unchanged. 

Apart  from  the  interest  which  naturally  attached  to  the  passage  of 
the  currency  bill,  the  closing  hours  of  Congress  were  marked  in  the 

Senate  by  an  episode,  or,  rather,  a  series  of  episodes,  of 
Revolution  more  than  usual  significance.     Senator  LaFollette,  of 

in  the  Wisconsin,   an  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  pro- 

Senate  posed  financial  legislation,  inaugurated  a  filibuster  in 

the  hope  of  defeating  the  measure.  It  was  a  vain  hope. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Democratic  minority  was  not  solidified  in  opposi- 
tion and  there  was,  moreover,  an  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  depart  for  their  homes.  The  filibuster,  therefore, 
lasted  only  for  about  forty-eight  hours,  that  period  being  occupied  by 
three  speeches,  delivered  respectively  by  Senators  LaFollette,  Stone,  of 
A I  -souri,  and  Gore,  of  Oklahoma.  During  the  course  of  the  contest,  how- 
ever, two  precedents  were  established  by  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  which 
will  have  great  weight  if,  in  the  future,  an  obstreperous  minority  under- 
takes to  defeat  legislation  by  resorting  to  parliamentary  tactics.  In  the 
first  place,  Mr.  Fairbanks  announced  that  it  was  within  the  province  of 
the  chair  to  count  a  quorum  and  that  the  roll  would  not  be  called  if  a 
quorum  was  visibly  present.  He  also  decided  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
absence  of  a  quorum  could  not  be  entertained  if  no  business  had  inter- 
vened since  the  last  roll  call  and  that  debate  was  not  the  transaction 
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of  business  in  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  Senate  by  a  partisan  vote 
sustained  his  decisions.  The  usually  dormant  rule  which  forbids  any 
Senator  from  speaking  more  than  twice  upon  the  same  question  in  any 
one  day  was  also  invoked  to  strangle  the  filibuster. 

Parliamentary  proceedings,  as  a  general  rule,  have  little  popular  in- 
terest, but  there  is  so  much  involved  in  these  departures  from  Senatorial 
tradition  that  they  deserve  more  than  passing  mention.  From  almost 
the  beginning  of  our  legislative  history,  the  Senate  has  been  the  one 
body  wherein  the  freedom  of  debate  was  untrammelled.  The  cloture  rule 
found  no  habitation  within  the  walls  of  the  historic  chamber.  There 
have  been  times  when  an  impatient  majority  has  sought  to  hasten  action 
upon  some  particular  measure  by  threatening  the  adoption  of  a  drastic 
rule,  but  the  menace  has  never  crystallized  into  actual  fact.  Indeed,  the 
rights  of  the  minority  have  always  been  so  sacredly  regarded  in  the 
Senate  that  even  legitimate  means  to  break  down  a  filibuster  have  not 
been  invoked.  The  late  Speaker  Reed,  when  presiding  over  the  tur- 
bulent Fifty-first  Congress,  brought  into  national  attention  the  method 
previously  adopted  in  the  New  York  Legislature  of  counting  a  member 
as  being  present,  even  though  the  record  of  the  roll  call  did  not  dis- 
close his  name.  It  seems  a  perfectly  logical  assumption  that  a  member 
can  be  seen  as  well  as  heard  and  that  he  cannot  be  constructively  absent 
while  actually  participating  in  the  deliberations  of  the  body  to  which 
he  belongs.  It  has  remained  for  Vice-President  Fairbanks,  however,  to 
enforce  this  plain  and  simple  proposition  in  the  Senate.  During  the  long 
and  bitter  contest  against  the  repeal  of  the  so-called  Sherman  silver  law, 
when  the  roll  was  persistently  called  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  time 
and  when  the  presence  of  a  quorum  was  a  self-evident  fact,  it  was  re- 
peatedly suggested  that  the  silent  senators  present  ought  to  be  counted 
and  recorded  when  they  failed  to  respond  to  their  names,  but  no  one  had 
the  nerve  to  establish  the  precedent.  Until  the  present  time,  therefore, 
the  Senate  has  allowed  itself  to  be  bound  hand  and  foot  by  its  traditions, 
the  majority  leaning  so  far  to  consideration  for  the  minority  as  actually 
to  suffer  delay  in  the  transaction  of  business. 

Popular  sentiment  will  undoubtedly  sustain  the  counting  of  a  quorum 
in  the  Senate  and  the  decision  that  roll  call  demanded  for  merely  dilatory 
purposes  ought  not  to  be  entertained.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  an 
unfortunate  day  in  the  history  of  this  country  if  a  cloture  rule  should 
be  adopted  in  the  Senate.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  our  govern- 
ment is  a  government  by  the  majority,  but  the  Senate  is  the  only  place 
in  our  legislative  or  executive  system  where  the  minority  can  register 
anything  more  than  perfunctory  opposition  to  proposed  legislation.     In 
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the  House  the  minority  is  throttled  by  rules  which  render  it  impotent 
of  action  and  deprive  it  almost  of  the  opportunity  of  spoken  protest.  It 
is  this  fact  which  has  taken  away  from  the  House  of  Kepresentatives  its 
former  proud  distinction  of  being  the  people's  forum  and  has  resulted 
in  the  Senate  becoming  the  theatre  of  noteworthy  contests  over  measures 
which  are  to  be  placed  upon  the  statute  books.  In  the  House  a  bill  is 
voted  upon  at  a  certain  hour,  no  matter  what  amendments  may  remain 
to  be  proposed  or  what  may  be  left  unsaid  in  the  way  of  further  enlighten- 
ment. In  the  Senate,  however,  no  vote  is  taken  until  the  last  word 
has  been  spoken,  the  agreement  to  take  the  vote  being  a  matter  of  unani- 
mous consent.  It  would  seem  as  if  this  system  would  prevent  the  enact- 
ment of  any  measure  against  which  opposition  existed;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Senate  transacts  more  business  than  the  House  and  no  bill 
has  ever  failed  to  become  a  law  which  was  supported  by  a  resolute  and 
determined  majority.  In  the  Senate  there  is  genuine  and  illuminating 
discussion  of  every  proposition  of  national  concern.  It  is  true  that  some- 
times the  freedom  of  debate  is  abused.  Senator  Stone,  for  instance,  oc- 
cupied many  hours  during  the  filibuster  against  the  currency  bill  by  read- 
ing lengthy  chapters  from  volumes  which  bore  but  little  relation  to  the 
subject  before  the  Senate.  He  explained,  however,  that  he  thought  the 
measure  to  be  an  extremely  unwise  and  vicious  legislative  proposition, 
"and  I  have  not  felt,"  he  added,  "that  a  mere  brief  perfunctory  opposi- 
tion to  it  should  be  made  covering  two  or  three  hours  of  debate,  and  then 
let  it  go  upon  the  statute  books.  I  felt  that  a  sufficiently  vigorous  op- 
position should  be  made  to  it  as  would  result  in  attracting  in  a  specific 
way  the  attention  of  the  country  to  its  provisions."  This,  concisely 
stated,  is  the  inspiration  of  all  filibustering  proceedings.  They  may  con- 
sume time,  they  may  annoy  an  impatient  and  restive  majority,  but  they 
certainly  emphasize  the  fact  that  there  is  an  active  and  earnest  opposition 
which  desires  to  assert  its  protest  until  further  resistance  is  futile. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  some  concern  that  the  future  attitude  of  the 
Senate  is  awaited.  It  is  but  a  step  further  from  the  advance  which  the 
Senate  has  already  taken  to  the  adoption  of  a  cloture  rule,  and  when  that 
time  comes  the  Senate  will  surrender  its  enviable  title  of  being  the 
'  deliberative  body  in  the  world.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
no  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  will  ever  be  BO  inilamed  by  partisan 
zeal  as  to   refuse  arbitrarily  to  recognize  any  Senator  who  desires  to 

ik  or  who  will  order  a  final  vote  merely  because  a  majority  is  im- 
patient for  action.  Any  individual  or  any  party  organization  originating 
and  maintaining  ;i  filibuster  becomes  responsible  for  pursuing  the  ob- 
structive tactics.  If  tlif  filibuster  is  unwise  and  unnecessary  the  verdict 
of  condemnation  will  be  uttered  by  the  people  in  no  uncertain  terms; 
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but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  proper  protest  against  partisan  legisla- 
tion, that  protest  should  be  as  emphatic  as  possible  in  order  that  the  at- 
tention of  the  country  may  be  riveted  upon  the  question  which  is  at  issue. 

The  aggregate  of  all  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress  this  year 
reaches  the  abnormal  sum  of  $1,008,804,894,  or  more  than  $88,000,000 

in  excess  of  the  budget  for  the  previous  year,  notwith- 
The  standing  the  fact  that  the  river  and  harbor  bill,  which 

Acme  of  last  year  carried  an  appropriation  of  $37,000,000,  was 

Extravagance        omitted.     About  one-half  of  the  increase  is  chargeable 

to  the  army  and  navy,  $23,000,000  for  the  latter,  and 
$16,000,000  for  the  former.  The  army  and  navy,  by  the  way,  are  be- 
coming expensive  necessities  and  annually  cost  nearly  $100,000,000  each. 
In  fact,  so  enormous  were  the  appropriations  that  Eepresentative 
Tawney,  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  feh 
called  upon  to  apologize  for  their  excessive  size,  while  the  Democrats, 
through  Representative  Fitzgerald,  of  New  York,  presented  comparative 
figures  that  are  almost  startling.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  asserted,  for  instance, 
that  the  expenditures  during  the  four  Roosevelt  years,  1906-1909, 
amounted  to  $3,428,000,000,  while  during  the  civil  war  years,  1862-1865, 
they  reached  only  $3,394,000,000.  According  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  never 
but  once  in  our  history  did  the  expenditures  of  the  government  reach  the 
thousand  million  dollar  mark.  During  the  fiscal  year  1865,  when  the 
country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  bloody  and  expensive  civil  war,  the  ex- 
penditures aggregated  $1,394,655,000,  of  which  $1,030,690,400  were  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army.  To-day,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  the 
nation  is  spending  more  money  than  it  did  in  the  time  of  civil  war.  Very 
few  people  appreciate  the  fact  that  while  Great  Britain's  navy  in  1907 
cost  $149,000,000,  the  United  States  Navy  in  1908  will  cost  $122,000,000, 
a  sum  as  great  as  the  expenses  of  the  French  and  German  navy  combined 
The  maintenance  of  the  army  is  also  reaching  a  figure  which  places  this 
country  on  a  par  with  the  military  nations  of  Europe. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  at  the  close  of  the  next  fiscal 
year  there  will  be  a  serious  deficit  in  the  national  Treasury.  This  de- 
ficit will  have  to  be  met  by  increased  taxation.  The  President  suggests 
an  income  tax  and  an  inheritance  tax.  Certainly  some  provision  will 
have  to  be  made,  some  new  sources  of  revenue  discovered,  if  all  the 
obligations  contracted  by  Congress  are  to  be  faithfully  met.  The  United 
States  cannot  expend  money  at  the  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  a  war  and 
keep  within  its  income;  and  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  live  beyond  its  in- 
come it  will  meet  the  fate  which  always  follows  profligacy  and  extrava- 
gance. Henry  Litchfield   West. 
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THE  ACCESSION  OF  MR.  A.SQUITH 

BY   A.    MAURICE    l.ou 

The  death  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  has  placed  the  con- 
trol of  the  British  Empire  in  the  hands  of  a  different  type  of  man.     In- 
tellectually Mr.  Asquith  is  a  man  of  far  greater  ability 
The  Late  than  his  predecessor.    Sir  Henry  was  a  likable  and  lova- 

Premier  and  ble  man,  who  had  many  warm  friends  and  few,  if  any, 

His  Successor       really  serious  enemies.     He  was  liked  because  he  took 
life  with  a  smile,  because  of  a  certain  dry  humor,  be- 
cause, although  a  Scotchman,  he  was  a  very  typical  Englishman.     He 
was  without  guile,  without  evasion,  without  pettiness.     And  those  are 
the  qualities  that  Englishmen  most  admire  in  their  public  men.     It  has 
been  a  taunt  often  flung  at  the  English  that  they  are  without  imagination 
and  incapable  of  understanding  subtle  temperament;  that  it  is  the  obvi- 
ous alone  that  appeals  to  them.     National  psychology  is  too  complex  a 
study  to  be  disposed  of  offhand  or  to  depend  on  any  man's  hasty  general- 
ization.   It  is  probably  true  that  the  English  as  a  race  are  less  given  to 
introspection  than  some  other  races;  that  they  care  less  for  metaphysics 
than  the  Germans  or  are  less  prone  to  self-analysis  than  the  Latins,  and 
care  more  for  the  rather  frank,  simple  nature  that  is  easily  understood 
than  for  the  man  whose  mental  processes  are  interpreted  with  greater  dif- 
ficulty.    This  perhaps  explains   why   Sir   Henry   Campbell-Bannennan 
was  always  able  to  command  the  respect  and  the  affection  of  Englishmen. 
Il»-  wa&  nol  profound.    Neither  the  aristocracy  of  birth  nor  the  aristoc- 
racy of  the  intellect  held  him  aloof  from  his  fellows.     In  tastes  as  w.-ll  as 
in  the  trend  of  his  mind  he  was  simple,  rather  bourgeois,  in  fact,  but  with 
thf  clear-thinking  somewhat  stubborn  head  of  the  Scotchman — the  type 
of  man  thai  would  undoubtedly  Btand  well  with  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  fact  frequently  counts  for  more  than  great  ability,  and  where  good 
nature  can  often  accomplish  results  when  the  dazzling  qualities  of  scholar- 
ship count  for  little. 

Sir  Henry  was  rich  and  inherited  a  fortune  after  having  begun  life 

in   trade,  and  he  knew   nothing  of   the  Btruggle  against    adversity.      Mr. 
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Asquith  has  fought  his  way  up,  and  he  has  won  by  the  Bheei  force  of  intel- 
lect.   Coming  from  the  middle  class,  with  neither  family  influence  nor 

money  to  make  his  path  easy,  lit.'  was  educated  at  the  City  of  London 
School,  and  from  there  went  to  Oxford,  where  at  Balliol  he  carried  every- 
thing before  him  and  became  known  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
students  of  his  day.  He  was  elected  president  of  the  Union,  the  highest 
honor  in  the  gift  of  the  student  body.  It  is  not  every  man  who  distin- 
guishes himself  at  the  university  that  redeems  the  promise  of  success  in 
the  larger  world  of  affairs,  but  Mr.  Asquith  fulfilled  the  expectations  of 
his  admirers.  From  Oxford  he  went  to  the  bar.  where  for  the  succeeding 
ten  years  he  had  the  usual  struggle  of  the  unknown  and  friendless  man  to 
wrest  fortune  from  failure,  but  he  was  Lucky  enough  to  secure  an  election 
to  Parliament,  and  this  was  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  firsl  >p< 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  then  the  leader  of  the  bar, 
and  led  to  his  selection  by  that  eminent  advocate  as  his  junior  in  the 
Parnell  Commission.  The  ability  witli  which  he  distinguished  himself 
and  the  intellectual  force  he  displayed  left  his  future  no  longer  in  doubt. 
Me  had  been  giveir  his  opportunity  and  he  availed  himself  of  it  to  the 
fullest  extent.  His  position  at  the  bar  was  now  secure.  At  forty,  an 
age  unusually  young  for  a  man  to  have  reached  the  front  rank  in  English 
polities,  he  entered  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  a-  Secretary  of  State  for 
Home  A  Hairs. 

An  opportunity  was  soon  given  him  to  display  the  metal  of  which  he 
was  made.  Great  pressure  was  put  upon  him  to  -auction  the  release  of 
certain  men  convicted  of  dynamite  outrages,  but  this  was  purely  a  legal 
question  to  be  decided  upon  the  facts  ami  the  evidence  and  without  con- 
siderations of  sentiment,  and  he  could  not  convince  himself  that  the  pris- 
oners were  entitled  to  clemency.  It  was  very  typical  of  the  man.  it  was 
characteristic  of  the  trained  lawyer,  with  a  veneration  for  law  and  exact 
justice.  As  Home  Secretary  it  devolved  on  him  to  pilot  through  the 
House  the  Employers'  Liability  Act,  which  he  did  with  great  skill.  It 
was  in  connection  with  a  measure  for  Welsh  Disestablishment  and  its 
probable  fate  in  the  Lords  that  he  coined  an  epigram  that  has  become 
famous  in  English  politics:  "Ploughing  the  sand-  of  the  Beashore,"  al- 
though he  i-  not  much  given  to  epigram  or  phrase  making,  but  relies 
rather  on  the  logic  of  his  argument  and  the  marshalling  of  his  fads, 
which  he  is  able  to  present  with  extraordinary  lucidity  and  con. 

With  the  defeat  of  the  Rosebery  Government  in  1895  Mr.  Asquith 
resumed  his  active  work  at  the  bar.  although  he  still  retained  his  scat  in 
the  Souse  of  Commons  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs. 
He  led  a  busy  life.     In  the  front  rank  of  his  profession,  he  appeared  in 
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the  highest  courts  as  counsel  in  some  of  the  most  important  cases  of 
the  day,  frequently  going  from  court  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
he  remained  until  late  in  the  evening,  as  the  House  of  Commons,  unlike 
the  House  of  Representatives,  seldom  rises  until  nearly  midnight.  During 
the  time  he  was  in  opposition  the  Boer  War  was  being  fought,  and  the 
Liberal  party  was  much  divided  on  the  question.  Most  of  the  Liberals 
were  contemptuously  termed  by  their  opponents  "Little  Englanders,"  be- 
cause of  their  opposition  to  the  war  and  their  supposed  secret  sympathy 
with  the  Boers,  but  Mr.  Asquith  was  an  ardent  imperialist,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  first  Liberals  publicly  to  declare  himself  in  favor  of  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Boer  Bepublics.  This  was  fresh  evidence  of  his  courage, 
especially  as  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  was  the  leader  of  the  "Lit- 
tle England"  party,  and  to  differ  with  the  man  who  was  recognized  as 
the  coming  Liberal  Premier  was  to  risk  chance  of  preferment.  But 
such  considerations  weighed  nothing  with  Mr.  Asquith.  He  knows 
nothing  of  political  expediency.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience  and  con- 
viction, and  there  was  only  one  course  to  be  followed. 

It  was  during  the  last  two  years  of  Mr.  Balfour's  administration  that 
the  fiscal  question  became  an  issue  in  British  politics.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  his  group  of  imperial  protectionists  endeavored  to  make  the  tariff  the 
great  issue  before  the  country,  but  Mr.  Balfour  temporized,  neither  ab- 
solutely committing  himself  to  Mr.  Chamberlain's  proposals  nor  at  the 
same  time  absolutely  rejecting  them,  while  the  Liberals  were  practically 
united  in  the  maintenance  of  the  historical  policy  of  free  trade,  which 
gave  Mr.  Asquith  an  opportunity  he  was  quick  to  seize.  He  took  such  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  fiscal  debates,  and  so  added  to  his  already  distin- 
guished reputation  by  the  ability  he  displayed,  that  it  was  recognized  he 
would  be  offered  one  of  the  most  prominent  places  when  the  Liberal  gov- 
ernment came  into  power.  In  the  formation  of  the  cabinet,  Mr.  Asquith 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  during  the  illness  of  the  late 
Premier  he  led  the  House  of  Commons. 

Mr.  Asquith  is  called  to  the  head  of  affairs  at  a  time  when  it  will  test 
all  his  skill  to  hold  the  party  together.    Recent  by-elections  have  shown 
unmistakably  that  the  tide  which  swept  Bannennan  into 
Mr.  Asquith's        power  with   such   an   unprecedented    majority   is   now 
Difficult  heavily  running  against  the  Liberals,  who  nol  only  have 

Task  to  meet  a  foe  from  without  but   are  also  threatened 

with  disintegration  from  within.  A  party  of  all  the 
isms  is  a  party  that  is  ever  in  danger  of  the  fate  thai  overtook  the  dea- 
con's one  horse  shay,  for  there  will  come  a  time  when  collapse  is  inevita- 
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ble,  because  there  is  no  cohesion  between  the  parts.  Sir  Henry  came  into 
power  because  the  country  wanted  a  thorough  house-cleaning,  and  the 
only  way  it  seemed  possible  to  have  the  job  done  properly  was  to  dis- 
charge the  entire  staff  and  engage  new  servants,  wrhose  zeal  to  ply  their 
brooms  could  be  relied  on.  It  wasn't  that  the  country  had  suddenly  be- 
come enamoured  of  Liberalism,  but  it  was  that  the  Unionists  had  blun- 
dered once  too  often  and  had  nothing  to  offer  to  secure  further  popular 
approval,  while  the  Liberals  had  a  pack  bursting  with  the  most  fascinat- 
ing articles  to  delight  the  jaded  eyes  of  the  electorate.  They  had  a  little 
of  everything  in  stock,  and  the  assortment  was  so  varied  that  it  pleased 
every  taste. 

Sir  Henry  soon  found  that  it  was  easier  to  carry  the  election  than  it 
was  to  hold  his  majority,  easier  even  to  hold  his  majority  than  it  was 
to  enact  the  legislation  to  which  he  stood  pledged.  He  promised  much 
social  legislation,  principally  old  age  pensions,  wdiich  were  alluring  to  the 
beneficiaries  and  alarming  to  the  class  on  whom  the  burden  of  taxation 
would  fall.  The  wisdom  of  the  scheme  or  its  justice  need  not  be  discussed, 
because  that  is  now  neither  here  nor  there,  but  it  can  be  well  understood 
that  "property"  should  immediately  have  taken  alarm.  "Property"  al- 
ways prefers  to  blink  the  unwelcome  and  frequently  to  do  by  indirect 
methods  what,  being  necessary,  might  much  more  conveniently  be  effected 
with  less  circumlocution.  Since  society  does  not  sanction  the  summary 
removal  of  the  old  after  they  have  ceased  to  have  a  productive  value  and 
recognizes  its  obligation  to  care  for  the  destitute,  the  question  of  old  age 
pensions,  that  is,  of  the  support  of  those  unable  to  support  themselves, 
is  merely  a  question  of  the  form  they  shall  take.  "Property"  accepts 
as  a  necessary  incident  to  the  possession  of  property  the  charge  laid  for 
the  support  of  poorhouses  and  other  forms  of  eleemosynary  taxation, 
but  it  balks  at  the  idea  of  a  direct  pension  levy. 

The  opponents  of  the  Liberal  government  hoped  that  the  promise  of 

old  age  pensions  was  merely  a  campaign  cry  that  the  government  would 

find  it  convenient  to  ignore  when  they  were  in  power, 

Government  Du*  *n  *aa*  *ney  wcre  mistaken.  The  promises  made  be- 

and  the  fore  election  were  to  receive  vitality  by  legislative  en- 

Big  Policeman  actment.  At  a  cost  of  several  millions  this  provision 
was  to  be  made.  And  of  course  the  Liberals  were  ac- 
cused of  having  "pandered  to  fanaticism  and  toyed  with  socialism,"  of 
appealing  to  labor  so  as  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  country.  That  the 
present  government  has  gone  pretty  far  in  this  direction  cannot  be 
denied.    "Whether  they  have  gone  farther  than  they  are  justified  is  a  con- 
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rersial  question  to  be  decided  according  to  the  individual.  Political 
philosophers  who  believe  that  the  function  of  the  government  is  merely 
that  of  the  big  policeman,  to  keep  the  peace  and  to  do  nothing  more  than 
is  absolutely  required,  will  condemn  any  unnecessary  social  interference; 
while  those  of  the  opposing  school  who  believe  that  the  real  function  of 
government  is  to  do  that  which  government  alone  can  do  and  the  indi- 
vidual is  incapable  of  effecting,  will  have  no  fault  to  find  with  advanced 
social  legislation,  which  in  this  day  occupies  so  largely  the  attention  of 
statesmen  and  Legislators  the  world  over. 

But  that  would  involve  the  discussion  of  a  question  which  has  no 
place  here,  and  whether  right  or  wrong  it  does  not  solve  Mr.  Asquith's 
embarrassments  :  and  that  his  position  at  the  present  time  is  embarrassing 
must  be  admitted.  lie  has  taken  up  the  work  where  his  predecessor  laid 
it  down,  and  he  is  compelled  to  carry  it  along.  He  may  not  have  favored 
a  policy  so  advanced  as  that  to  which  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
stood  committed,  but  he  cannot  turn  his  back  upon  it,  and  can  only  with 
extreme  difficulty  and  at  great  peril  of  defeat  retrace  his  steps.  To  aban- 
don the  advanced  policy  for  a  colorless,  temporizing  programme  would  be 
simply  to  conciliate  one  set  of  antagonists  at  the  cost  of  creating  another 
and  perhaps  more  formidable.  When  it  is  as  dangerous  to  press  forward 
as  it  is  to  retire,  prudence  might  suggest  that  the  proper  course  would  be 
to  do  nothing;  but  that  is  as  fatal  in  politics  as  it  is  in  war.  No  military 
commander  has  ever  won  a  campaign  by  fighting  on  the  defensive,  and 
a  party  that  is  too  timorous  to  stand  for  constructive  legislation  invites 
its  own  defeat.  One  thing,  however,  is  quite  certain,  and  that  is  that  two 
of  the  elements  that  gave  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  his  support 
look  with  suspicion  upon  the  new  premier.  Sir  Henry  was  a  good  deal  of 
a  believer  in  Irish  home  rule.  Mr.  Asquith  is  not;  nor  will  he  go  as  far 
in  the  direction  of  advanced  social  legislation  as  Sir  Henry  cared  t<>. 
which  is  hound  eventually  to  create  friction  with  the  labor  party. 

In    England  a  change  of  government    from  one  party  to  the  other 
causes  little  or  no  jar  to  the  machinery  of  government,  and  when   the 
party   remains  in   power  and   the  change  is  simply  that 
Mr    Asquith's         "'    leadership—  enormous  as   is   the  authority   vested    in 
New  the  hands  of  the  leader — there   is   do  break    in   the  con- 

Cabinet  tinuity  of  affairs.   In  every  cabinet  there  are  some  mem- 

bers who  have  disappointed  expectations  and  others  who 
have  added  t«»  their  reputations,  and  the  effori  of  the  prime  minister  is 
to  rid  himself  as  tactfully  as  possible,  and  with  the  least  friction,  of  the 
men  who  have  failed,  and  to  strengthen  himself  by  bringing  around  him 
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men  with  a  future.  Had  Sir  Henry  lived  there  would  in  all  probability 
have  been  a  partial  reorganization  of  the  cabinet  when  Parliament  met 
in  the  autumn,  but  his  death  gave  Mr.  Asquith  the  immediate  opportu- 
nity, and  the  redistribution  of  the  portfolios  has  undoubtedly  strength- 
ened the  government. 

Mr.  Asquith  has  not  found  it  necessary  to  make  many  changes.  The 
Bar]  of  Elgin  is  succeeded  in  the  Colonial  Office  by  the  Earl  of  Crewe, 
the  son  of  the  first  Lord  Houghton,  better  known  to  literature  as 
Monckton  Milnes.  During  the  fierce  attack  made  on  Mr.  Birrell's  educa- 
tion bill  in  the  Lords,  Lord  Crewe  defended  that  measure  with  signal 
ability.  Mr.  Asquith's  successor  at  the  Exchequer  is  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
who  has  been  a  great  Buccess  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
who  in  turn  is  succeeded  by  Winston  Churchill,  the  youngest  member  of 
the  cabinet,  and  to  Americans  the  most  interesting,  since  his  mother  was 
one  of  the  beautiful  Jerome  sisters.  Lord  Tweedmouth  leaves  the  Ad- 
miralty to  take  the  more  ornamental  and  less  responsible  office  of  Lord 
President  of  the  Council.  Lord  Tweed  mouth's  faux  pas  in  writing  the 
German  Emperor,  and  talking  about  it,  made  his  position  untenable,  and 
as  his  successor  is  a  commoner  this  great  spending  department  is  brought 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  House,  which  is  more  in  keeping  with 
Liberal  traditions.  The  new  First  Lord  is  Mr.  McKenna.  whose  rise  has 
been  rapid.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  made  him  Financial  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  ami  later  made  him  a  member  of  the  cabinet  aa 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  succession  to  Mr.  Birrell.  who 
went  to  the  Irish  Office  when  Mr.  Bryce  resigned  to  accept  the  Washing- 
ton Embassy.  Mr.  McKenna  is  succeeded  by  Mr.  Runciman,  whose  rise 
bas  been  even  more  rapid,  and  whose  place  at  the  same  cabinet  table  with 
Winston  Churchill  is  one  of  the  dramatic  episodes  in  polities.  Mr. 
Runciman  first  entered  Parliament  in  1899,  having  in  that  year  defeated 
Mr.  Churchill,  who  was  then  a  Unionist.  The  following  year  Churchill 
turned  the  tables  on  his  opponent  and  was  the  successful  candidate.  In 
1904  Mr.  Churchill  broke  from  the  Unionists  and  joined  the  Liberal 
party,  and  now  four  years  later  the  former  opponents  enter  the  Cabinet 
on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Morley  retains  his  portfolio  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  but  escapes  the  burden  of  the  fray  in  the  dignified  seclusion 
of  the  upper  house  a-  Viscount  Morley.  It  seems  that  after  all  the  House 
of  Lords  is  not  to  be  ended;  mending  is  good  enough  for  the  time  being. 

In  England  when  a  Member  of  Parliament  accept-  an  office  to  which 
■i  salary  is  attached  lie  is  required  to  resign  his  seat  and  geek  re-election. 
Thi-  survival  of  the  time  when  the  people  were  very  jealous  <>f  the 
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Crown  and  were  constantly  in  fear  that  the  Throne  would  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Commons  by  corrupting  members  with  offices,  a  use  of 

patronage  not  entirely  unknown  in  present  day  America. 
The  T°  Prevent  that  it  was  wisely  required  that  a  member 

Chiltern  must  give  his  constituents  an  opportunity  to  approve  or 

Hundreds  disapprove  of  his  course  by  expressing  their  confidence 

by  a  re-election  to  Parliament  or  showing  their  dis- 
pleasure by  defeating  him.  Of  course  nowadays  a  seat  in  the  cabinet 
is  not  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign  but  is  solely  the  gift  of  the 
prime  minister,  the  party  chief,  so  that  no  question  of  bribery  can  enter 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  place  under  the  government;  but  the  electorate 
still  reserves  to  itself  the  right  of  approval,  and  the  new  minister,  after  he 
has  accepted  office,  but  before  he  can  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons as  a  minister  of  the  Crown,  must  have  the  assent  of  his  constituents. 
Curiously  enough — and  this  is  interesting  as  showing  how  the  English 
people  cling  to  tradition — there  is  no  provision  made  for  the  resignation 
of  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  resign  is 
for  him  to  accept  an  office  of  profit  and  trust  under  the  government  and 
decline  re-election.  There  is  a  nominal  and  fictitious  post  known  as  the 
Stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  a  district  in  Buckinghamshire, 
whose  steward  some  centuries  ago  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  suppress- 
ing robbers,  and  who  was  of  course  compensated  for  his  services.  A 
member  who  desires  to  retire  or  to  seek  re-election  because  he  has  en- 
tered the  government  applies  to  the  prime  minister  to  be  appointed  steward 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  which  vacates  his  seat.  The  appointment  is 
duly  published  in  the  official  gazette  and  the  vacancy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  thus  created.  There  is  of  course  no  limit  to  the  number  of 
persons  who  may  be  appointed  Stewards  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  al- 
though it  is  the  unwritten  law  that  the  appointment  must  not  be  con- 
ferred twice  on  the  same  day.  If  there  were  a  dozen  men  who  wanted  to 
resign  at  the  same  time  they  would  have  to  take  their  turn. 

The  vacancies  created  by  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Morley  to  the  House 
of  Lords  and  the  acceptance  of  office  by  Winston  Churchill,  Lloyd  George 
and  the  other  members  necessitated  new  elections,  which 
Cobdenism  W(T0  matched  with  great  interest  as  indicating  the  tern- 

Defeated  in  the     ^r  Q|  the  country     jt  jg  CUstomary  not  to  oppose  the 

Cobden  return  of  a  member  who  has  been  promoted  to  the  cabi- 

Det,  bnl   t lie  Unionists  believed  Mr.  ChurchilPs  defeat 

would  put  more  hear!   into  the  party  than  a  dozen  ordinary  victories. 

Tt  was  a   venture   worth   trying.     The  significance  of  the  defeat  lies 
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in  the  fact  that  the  issue  was  squarely  raised  between  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  and  according  to  all  past  beliefs  Mr.  ChurchilPs  constituency, 
the  heart  of  Manchester,  of  all  places  in  Great  Britain,  should  be  the  one 
most  firmly  devoted  to  free  trade.  Take  away  Manchester,  silence  the 
cotton  spindles  that  day  after  day  spin  their  golden  threads,  and  Eng- 
land would  soon  lose  her  great  place  in  the  front  rank  of  commerce. 
Manchester  feared  that  protection  would  increase  the  cost  of  cotton  pro- 
duction and  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  hold  her  monopoly  as  the 
world's  greatest  cotton  manufacturing  centre.  Two  years  ago  Mr. 
Churchill,  after  an  extraordinarily  brilliant  campaign,  carried  the  con- 
stituency by  a  majority  of  1,241  votes.  At  the  previous  election  the 
Unionist  candidate  won  after  a  severe  struggle ;  in  the  two  previous  elec- 
tions the  Liberals  considered  the  contest  so  hopeless  that  they  put  up  no 
candidate.  When  therefore  Mr.  Churchill  captured  the  citadel  of  the 
enemy  it  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  the  day 
and  was  accepted  as  proof  that  Manchester  would  give  no  encouragement 
to  the  doctrine  of  protection.  Without  the  help  of  Manchester  and  the  other 
great  manufacturing  constituencies  protection  could  make  no  headway. 

Manchester  has  now  gone  back  to  its  original  allegiance,  and  that  is 
a  circumstance  fraught  with  omen  to  the  Liberals.  "This  morning  the 
death  knell  of  Free  Trade  reverberates  through  the  land,"  the  London 
Morning  Post  triumphantly  declared  the  day  after  the  election.  "Thanks 
to  Mr.  Churchill,"  the  Post  continues,  "there  can  be  no  pretence  this  time 
that  the  fiscal  question  was  not  the  decisive  issue.  The  appalling  calam- 
ity to  which  he  referred  in  his  opening  speeches,  and  to  avert  which  the 
most  popular  cabinet  minister  exhausted  all  the  frenzy  of  his  Celtic 
eloquence,  has  overtaken  the  reconstructed  government.  Cling  with 
what  tenacity  they  may  to  the  majority  inherited  from  the  last  general 
election,  from  this  time  onwards  their  relation  to  the  constituencies  can 
only  be  that  of  Mr.  Balfour's  government  in  the  last  two  years  of  its  ex- 
istence." The  Morning  Post  and  other  LTnionist  papers  are  now  urging 
that  more  than  ever  shall  tariff  reform — which  does  not  mean  revision 
downwards  as  it  does  in  America  but  the  imposition  of  duties  on  com- 
peting manufactured  articles — be  made  the  great  issue  of  the  next  cam- 
paign. It  seems  certain  that  in  a  couple  of  years  perhaps,  in  three  years 
at  the  outside,  the  British  people  will  have  to  decide  whether  they  shall 
continue  their  existing  fiscal  system,  the  system  of  Cobden,  or  whether 
they  shall  adopt  the  system  of  the  United  States,  the  system  that  has 
made  the  name  of  Alexander  Hamilton  immortal. 

Manchester  was  the  most  sensational  of  the  by-elections,  but  there 
were  other  elections  that  showed  with  equal  emphasis  the  swing  of  the 
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political  pendulum  from  Liberals  to  Unionists.  Sir  Henry  Fowler  repre- 
sented East  Wolverhampton  since  1885,  his  majorities  ranging  from  L,281 
in  thai  year  to  2,865  when  he  was  re-elected  for  the  last  time  two  years 
after  assuming  office.  Thai  majority  of  nearly  three  thousand  has 
been  cut  to  eight  votes,  a  victory  for  the  Government  it  is  true,  but  there 
are  sonic  victories  wotse  than  a  defeat.  Wolverhampton  is  a  manufac- 
turing constituency,  and  here  as  in  Manchester  the  fiscal  question  was 
made  the  issue  of  the  election,  proving  that  the  workingman  has  begun 
to  study  the  question  and  lias  been  converted  to  protection.  When  Mr. 
Chamberlain  first  startled  England  by  proposing  such  a  radical  change  in 
the  fiscal  system,  its  fiercest  opponents  were  the  workingmen,  who  were 
able  easily  enough  to  convince  themselves  that  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
living,  hut  who  had  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  it  would  raise  their  wages. 
'Idle  great  manufacturers  were  also  opposed  to  protection,  as  they  argued 
that  a  tariff  would  add  to  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  and  as  England  is 
dependent  upon  cheap  raw  materials  for  her  commercial  supremacy, 
anything  that  laid  an  added  burden  upon  the  cost  of  manufacturing 
would  be  a  severe  burden  to  trade.  With  both  ends  of  the  social  scale 
antagonistic  to  a  change  in  the  fiscal  system,  there  was  little  hope  of  the 
old  policy  being  abandoned.  It  is  now  evident  that  conversion  has  been 
rapid.  It  is  of  course  easy  enough  to  understand  why  the  workingman 
should  give  ear  to  the  arguments  of  the  protectionists,  for  they  are  able 
to  make  an  attractive  case,  but  it  is  different  with  the  manufacturers. 
Undoubtedly  some  of  them  have  been  seriously  thinking  whether  England 
for  her  own  protection  will  not  be  compelled  to  fight  the  rest  of  the  world 
with  its  own  weapon  of  a  tariff;  but  a  great  many  of  them,  I  believe,  have 
become  Beriously  alarmed  by  what  they  term  the  socialism  of  the  presenl 
government,  and  are  confronted  with  the  menace  of  socialism  on  the  one 
Bide  and  protection  on  the  other.  With  them  it  is  simply  a  choice  of  two 
evils.  A  great  many  of  the  English  protection  newspapers  see  in  these 
recenl  defeats  of  the  government  a  conversion  of  the  manufacturers 
from  free  trade  to  protection  and  an  abandonment  of  the  economic  doc- 
trine of  the  past.  I  do  not  think  the  conclusion  is  warranted  or  that 
the  great  manufacturers  as  a  class  have  become  convinced  of  the  fallacy 
of  {]■<■<■  trade.  They  are  willing  for  the  time  being  to  abandon  fret1  trade 
iii  order  to  avert  impending  disaster,  doubtless  hoping  that  when  the 
Unionists  come  bacls  to  power  they  will  proceed  with  great  circumspection 
in  their  tariff  changes.  Whatever  the  reason  that  animates  the  manufac- 
turers, tin-  fad  LB  thai  by  voting  as  they  did  in  Manchester  and  Wolv<  P- 
hampton  they  have  given  a  strong  impetus  to  protection. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 
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THE   PROSPECT  OF   INDUSTRIAL  PROSPERITY 

BY  ALEXANDER  D.  NOTES 

The  three  months  which  are  under  review  in  this  article  make  up, 
when  considered  in  retrospect,  a  rather  remarkable  period.  In  some  re- 
spects, the  course  of  events  has  differed  from  that  which  lias  marked 
any  previous  episode  of  after-panic  reaction  or  recovery.  Summed  up 
briefly,  the  case  amounts  to  this:  That  the  financial  markets,  which  are 
usually  taken  as  indices  of  the  future  of  general  trade  and  industry, 
have  moved  in  such  a  manner  as  apparently  to  foreshadow  return  of  in- 
dustrial prosperity  similar  to  that  of  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  that  most 
of  this  recovery  happened  in  the  face  of  information  and  statistics, 
bearing  on  the  trade  situation,  which  went  to  show  that  not  a  single 
visible  sign  of  actual  improvement  had  occurred  in  the  country's  trade. 

This  being  the  case,  the  action  of  the  stock  market  itself  becomes  a 
matter  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  I  described  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Forum  what  has  been  commonly  called  "the  January  rise,"  and  I 
showed  then  that  this  rather  vigorous  advance  over  the  low  prices  of 
December  was  a  natural  response  to  the  resumption  of  payments  by  hanks 
to  depositors  and  the  restoration  of  normal  credit  facilities.  Such  a 
change  in  the  credit  situation  was  bound  to  influence  financial  markets. 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  buying  power,  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed and  paralyzed  by  the  partial  suspension  of  the  banks,  was 
enabled,  through  resumption  of  payments,  to  exert  itself  to  a  reasonable 
degree  upon  the  markets.  I  showed  also  that  this  recovery  from  the 
extreme  depression  of  the  panic,  expressed  in  a  ten  or  fifteen  point  ad- 
vance, had  occurred  at  about  the  same  juncture  after  every  other  panic 
in  our  history.  To  that  extent,  therefore,  the  January  advance  in  prices 
gave  no  evidence  that  the  underlying  situation  this  year  differed  in  any 
respect  from  that  which  has  followed  all  other  financial  convulsions  like 
that  of  Lasi  October. 

1  > 1 1 1  of  the  prolonged  and  violent  advance  in  prices  which  began  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  at  the  close  of  April,  and  which  continued  without 
any  check  of  consequence  until  the  third  week  of  May.  this  could  not  be 
said.     In  the  first  place,  the  stock  market  moved  with  great   rapidity  and 
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violence,  and  the  recovery  went  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been  witnessed 
so  soon  after  a  financial  panic.  After  the  movement  had  been  in  progress 
for  three  weeks,  it  was  pointed  out,  toward  the  close  of  May,  that  not 
only  had  the  losses  made  during  and  since  the  panic  been  recovered,  but 
that  the  majority  of  the  active  stocks  were  back  at  the  level  at  which 
they  stood  even  before  the  preliminary  "rich  men's  panic"  began  in  the 
Spring  of  1907.  Taking  the  most  active  stocks  upon  the  market,  Head- 
ing shares  went  in  this  third  week  of  May  to  the  highest  price  scored 
since  March,  1907,  Northern  Pacific  to  the  highest  since  April,  1907, 
St.  Paul,  Pennsylvania,  and  Union  Pacific  to  the  highest  since  May  of 
last  year,  and  other  important  stocks  to  figures  not  reached  since  last 
July  or  August.  What  this  meant  in  its  bearing  on  the  actual  recovery 
from  the  panic  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  between  May,  1907, 
and  the  October  panic  day  such  declines  occurred  as  forty-six  points  in 
St.  Paul,  twenty-three  in  Pennsylvania,  thirty-seven  in  Northern  Pacific, 
forty-four  in  Reading,  and  fifty  in  Union  Pacific. 

Not  less  remarkable  than  this  violent  rise  in  prices  was  the  magni- 
tude of  business  done  on  the  Stock  Exchange.     When  the  movement 

of  May  was  approaching  its  climax,  "million  share  days" 
The  Stock  followed  one  another  in  rapid  sequence,  and  there  was 

Exchange  evidence  of  buying  on  an  enormous  scale.     But  at  the 

Recovery  same  time,  the  testimony  of  commission  brokers  was 

to  the  effect  that  the  public  at  large  was  by  no  means 
buying  stocks  on  the  scale  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  underlying  factors 
were,  however,  plain.  In  the  stock  market  advance  of  1904,  and  in  that 
of  1906,  the  very  great  volume  of  transactions  appeared  to  have  been 
reached  under  the  immediate  auspices  of  a  group  of  enormously  wealthy 
capitalists,  who  were  using  bank  money  for  the  purpose,  and  who  had 
placed  the  manipulation  of  the  market  in  the  hands  of  one  of  the 
most  expert  Stock  Exchange  operators  in  the  field;  and  precisely  the 
same  explanation  applied  last  May.  This  did  not  mean,  however,  that 
there  was  not  a  very  great  deal  of  genuine  investment  buying  and,  in 
fact,  the  progress  of  the  movement  showed  four  elements  at  work  in 
favor  of  the  market. 

First,  it  soon  became  evident  that  a  surprisingly  large  amount  of 
stocks  had  been  genuinely  purchased  and  stored  away  by  investors  dur- 
ing the  panic  itself,  and  that  these  people  did  not  see  fit  to  sell  after 
prices  had  risen  in  January.  Second,  it  turned  out  that  certain  large 
Stock  Exchange  houses  had,  in  the  Wall  Street  phrase,  "gone  short"  of 
the  market  to  an  extent  which  had  committed  them  to  large  engagements 
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which  they  could  not  meet  in  case  of  a  sudden  rise.  Two  of  these  houses, 
one  of  them  a  very  large  establishment,  suspended  payments  at  the 
close  of  April,  as  a  result  of  being  thus  disastrously  caught  on  the  bear 
side  of  the  market.  The  third  factor  which  helped  along  the  plans  of 
the  larger  operators  was  a  moderate  but  continuous  buying  of  good  in- 
vestment stocks  by  the  general  public,  but  more  particularly  their  per- 
sistent refusal  to  sell  even  when  the  rise  in  prices  during  the  early  days 
of  May  seemed  to  give  an  inviting  opportunity  for  a  profit.  Last  of  all, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  European  capitalists  bought  very  largely 
of  American  securities  in  the  early  stages  of  the  May  boom,  being  in- 
spired to  such  action  partly  through  the  influence  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad's  foreign  loan,  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  here- 
after. 

This  brief  resume  of  the  stock  market's  action  will  give  a  fair  notion 
of  the  situation  in  Wall  Street  proper.  But  the  effect  of  these  rapidly 
advancing  financial  values  was  not  by  any  means  con- 
Real  fined  to  Wall  Street.  There  is  probably  no  country  in 
Indications  the  world  where  the  stock  market  is  so  closely  watched, 
in  the  Spring  ancj  wnere  deductions  are  so  liberally  made  from  its 
movements  by  conservative  outside  business  men,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  United  States.  In  this  country  more  than  in  any  other, 
the  humblest  business  man  recognizes  the  principle  that  expert  judgment 
of  the  financial  and  industrial  future  is  apt  to  express  itself,  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  long  before  the  factors  on  which  it  forms  its  calcula- 
tions have  got  into  safe  operation  elsewhere.  For  this  reason  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  enthusiastic  Stock  Exchange  movement  produced 
at  once  a  material  effect  on  predictions  and  expectations  in  the  circles 
of  general  trade.  That  intangible  something  which  is  commonly  known 
as  "returning  confidence"  began  to  show  itself  in  the  conversations  of 
merchants  and  manufacturers,  as  well  as  on  the  floor  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change and  in  the  offices  of  Wall  Street  brokers. 

Yet  when  any  one  who  engaged  in  such  conversations  brought  the 
matter  down  from  general  expectations,  and  asked  for  tangible  evidence 
of  the  improvement  in  trade  which  the  Stock  Exchange  was  assumed  to 
foreshadow,  he  encountered  a  rather  curious  situation.  In  the  middle 
of  May,  when  the  Stock  Exchange  movement  reached  its  culmination, 
the  various  weather  signs  of  trade  prosperity  and  adversity  presented 
pretty  much  this  testimony:  In  the  first  place,  exchange  of  checks  at 
the  country's  clearing  houses — by  which,  as  the  reader  knows,  actual 
volume  of  trade  may  be  largely  measured — showed  a  decrease  of  twenty 
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per  cent,  from  the  corresponding  month  last  year.  Gross  earnings  of  the 
railroads,  which  similarly  reflect  the  movement  of  trade  and  industry, 
displayed  an  almost   exactly   similar  decrease  from   1907. 

More  than  this,  the  statistics  of  the  country's  idle  railway  cars  gave 
singular  evidence  to  the  fact  that  the  movement  of  merchandise  was 
growing  less  favorable  as  the  season  progressed.  These  statistics  showed 
that,  at  the  elose  of  October,  there  was  a  "shortage"  of  8G,811  in  cars  on 
the  American  railways — that  is  to  say,  that  number  of  additional  cars 
could  have  been  used,  had  they  been  available,  for  transporting  freight 
which,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  not  be  moved.  By  the  end 
of  November,  this  shortage  had  changed  to  a  surplus  of  ears.  Most  roads 
had  more  than  they  could  use,  and  were  busy  side-tracking  them.  This 
idle  surplus  rose  by  February  5th  to  the  number  of  342,828  cars.  After 
that  date  the  number  began  to  fall,  indicating  an  apparent  increase  in 
railway  traffic;  by  March  18th  the  total  of  idle  cars  was  reported  as 
296,335.  But  from  the  middle  of  March  another  increase  began,  which 
brought  the  total  of  unused  cars  at  the  close  of  April,  when  the  Stock 
Exchange  "boom"  began,  up  to  413,338. 

Traditionally,  the  output  of  iron  in  a  country  is  accepted  as  a  fairly 
correct  index  to  the  state  of  trade.  The  country's  actual  production  of 
iron  in  April,  though  larger  than  in  January  and  in  February,  was 
88,500  tons  less  than  in  March  and  barely  one-half  the  total  of  the  same 
month  in  1907.  In  May,  the  average  daily  output  was  37,548  tons  as 
against  38,289  in  April,  and  the  weekly  rate  of  output  June  1st,  260,- 
584  tons,  compared  with  268,674  on  May  1st  and  with  523,220  at  the 
opening  of  June,  1907.  The  figures  of  the  monthly  output,  compared 
with  those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  are  worth  reprinting  as  showing  the 
course  of  events  during  and  since  the  panic. 

1907-08  1900-07  1906-06 
Tons.                         Tons.  Tons. 

May.... 1,163,997  2,294,005  2,098,746 

April    1,148,691  2,216,558  2,073.222 

Marco    1,228,204  2,226,457  2,165,632 

February    1,079,721  2,045,068  1,904,032 

January    1,045,250  2,205,607  2,068,893 

December    1,2:54,279  2,236,153  2,045,718 

November   1,828,125  2,187,666  2,013,635 

October    2,336,072  2,196,808  2,053,174 

Nor  was  this  the  only  evidence  of  the  state  of  the  iron  trade.    Toward 
the  end  of  April,  the  Onited  States  Steel  Corporation  reported  on  its 

earnings   for  the   firsl    three  months  of    L907.      It   showed   that   actual    net 

earnings  \r.u\  been  reduced  $14,000,000  from  the  December  quarter.     In 
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the  first  quarter  of  1907  they  amounted  to  $39,122,000.  In  the  Lasi 
quarter  of  190? — including,  it  will  be  remembered,  one  month  which  was 
not  affected  by  the  panic — the  total  was  $32,553,000.     In  the  quarter 

ending  March,  1908,  net  receipts  were  $18,229,000.  Had  it  not  been  for 
a  reduction  of  $10,000,000  from  the  quarter's  expenditure  of  1907  for  de- 
preciation and  improvements,  neither  the  common  stock  dividend  nor 
the  preferred  stock  dividend  would  have  Keen  earned.  What  was  more 
definite  as  a  forecast  of  the  future,  orders  on  hand  for  future  delivery, 
which  had  amounted  to  8,0-13,000  tons  at  the  end  of  March,  1907,  and 
to  4,624,000  on  December  31st  of  the  Bame  year,  had  fallen  at  the  close 
of  last  March  to  3,765,000.  In  yel  another  trade — that  of  cotton  manu- 
facture, the  New  England  mills  had  been  driven  by  the  dearth  of  orders 
to  curtail  production  twenty-five  per  cent.,  to  cut  wages  ten  to  seventeen 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  to  reduce  prices  of  goods  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
three  per  cent. 

Business  failures  have  usually  been  accepted  on  such  occasions  as 
giving  some  measure  of  the  severity  of  the  panic  shock.  In  April,  these 
failures  reached  the  highest  total  of  any  corresponding  month  in  the 
country's  history.  The  number  of  suspended  firms  showed  an  increase 
of   50   per   cent,    over    April,    1907,    and   the   liabilities    involved    were 

,385,000,  comparing  with  $9,888,000  in  April,  1907.  In  May.  such 
failures  were  again  the  most  numerous  on  record  for  that  month,  and 
in  liabilities  double  the  May  record  of  any  previous  year  of  the  decade. 
If,  looking  a  little  further,  one  were  to  study  the  situation  in  the  matter 
of  foreign  trade  activity,  he  would  find  that  this  country's  exports  and 
imports  combined,  for  the  month  of  April,  ran  $66,000,000  short  of 
April,  190?,  and  also  -bowed  progressive  decrease  as  compared  with  previ- 
ous months  of  the  present  year,  and  that  in  May  they  ran  $63, 600,000 
behind  last  year.  The  national  Treasury's  deficit  in  revenue  during 
April  was  no  Less  than  $15,969,000j  in  May  it  was  $11,958,000; 
these  compared  with  a  deficit  of  $8,584,000  Lasi  March,  with  a 
surplus  revenue  of  $5,189,000  in  April.  L907,  and  with  an  $8,575,000 
surplus  in  May  a  year  ago.  So  extraordinarily  rapid,  in  fact, 
the  shrinkage  in  public  revenue  that  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House  of  Representative-,  -peaking  in  Congress 
at  the  opening  of  May,  predicted  that  the  deficit  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing with  June,  1908,  would  be  between  $60,000,000  and  $65,000,000  as 
against  the  Treasury's  own  prediction  Lasi  December  of  a  $42,000,000 
surplus  for  the  same  period,  and  as  against  $84,000,000  Burplus  for  the 

d  year  L907. 

All  these  comparisons  are  -imply  in  order  t«>  show  thai  Wall  Si 
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had  gone  a  long  way  in  discounting  events  of  which,  as  yet,  no  visible 
sign  had  appeared  upon  the  markets.  As  to  whether  the  movement  of 
the  financial  market  did,  or  did  not,  reflect  something  which  would  be 
necessarily  slower  in  influencing  trade  conditions  but  which  would  in 
the  end  affect  them  as  suddenly  and  violently  as  it  had  affected  the  Stock 
Exchange,  that  is  a  matter  to  which  we  must  now  give  further  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  first  place,  every  one  familiar  with  financial  history  is  bound 
to  admit  that  the  stock  market  has  in  the  past  been  a  fair  index  and  fore- 
cast to  the  subsequent  movement  of  conditions  in  in- 
Was  Wall  dustry  at  large.     As  much  as  half  a  century  ago,  in 

Street's  Proph-  his  History  of  England,  Macaulay  described  the  stock 
ecy  Correct?  market  as  "the  pulse  which  has  for  five  generations 
continued  to  indicate  the  variations  of  the  body  politic," 
and  that  function  it  undoubtedly  still  performs.  The  reason  why  it  does 
so  is  not  difficult  to  see.  Into  the  stock  market  come  the  buying  and  sell- 
ing orders  of  capitalists  who  are  close  to  the  real  sources  of  information, 
and  whose  facilities  for  getting  access  to  the  soundest  judgment  on  the 
industrial  features  are  unsurpassed. 

Not  only  the  merchant  who  knows  what  he  and  his  associates  will  be 
able  to  do  in  the  matter  of  orders  three  months  hence,  and  the  railway 
director  who  knows  what  dividend  his  company  will  pay  next  month,  are 
apt  to  be  represented  in  the  Stock  Exchange  investment  market,  but  even 
the  statesman  who  has  made  a  secret  canvass  of  his  colleagues  and  thereby 
learned  the  probable  outcome  of  pending  legislation,  and  the  diplomatist 
who  is  conversant  with  the  important  developments  in  international 
relations.  It  may  'easily  be  that  none  of  these  men  is  in  a  position 
where  he  either  could  or  would  give  out  his  information  to  the  general 
public;  but  he  is  able,  either  directly  or  through  advice  to  his  associates, 
to  express  his  judgment  through  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  therefore  the 
movement  of  securities  represents  a  consensus  of  expert  judgment  on 
the  political,  financial,  and  industrial  future  which  is  found  in  no  other 
quarter. 

When,  indeed,  one  looks  back  over  a  period  of  years,  he  will  encounter 
repeated  instances  of  a  forecast  by  the  stock  market  which  at  the  time 
was  entirely  contrary  to  the  visible  movement  of  trade,  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  closely  verified  in  the  end.  There  was,  for  instance,  1895, 
when  industry,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Belmont-Morgan  contract  to 
protect  the  Treasury  gold  reserve,  was  still  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  de- 
pression, with  little  or  no  sign  of  revival.    A  violent  upward  movement 
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of  two  months'  duration  on  the  Stock  Exchange  occurred  before  general 
trade  had  really  begun  to  stir  again;  yet  the  prophecy  was  correct,  and 
a  few  months  later,  industry  sprang  into  a  vitality  and  activity  as  sud- 
den and  spasmodic  as  had  been  the  revival  in  stocks.  Of  1895,  indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  equally  violent  collapse  of  the  boom  in  stocks, 
before  the  summer  was  over,  foreshadowed  in  a  way  the  collapse,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  of  the  trade  boom ;  certainly  that  occurred  with  sud- 
denness and  violence  equal  to  the  previous  reaction  in  stocks. 

Again,  there  was  the  sharp  upward  movement  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  the  first  part  of  1897.  Looking  at  that  year  in  retrospect,  we 
now  know  that  prosperity  had  then  actually  reached  low  ebb.  The  ex- 
change of  checks  at  the  country's  clearing  houses,  the  output  of  the  iron 
industry,  the  general  average  of  commercial  prices,  stood  in  the  early 
part  of  1897  at  the  lowest  level  in  the  whole  generation.  There  was  no 
sign  of  visible  recovery  save  the  prospect  of  a  favorable  wheat  crop. 
Yet  it  was  precisely  at  that  moment,  and  before  the  harvest,  that  the 
stock  market  sprang  into  vigorous  activity  and  scored  a  prolonged  ad- 
vance. By  autumn  it  was  manifest  that  the  stock  market's  indication 
had  been  correct.  Much  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  rise  in  stocks 
during  the  summer  of  1900,  even  when  industry  was  held  in  check  by 
electoral  uncertainties,  and  more  particularly  of  the  early  recovery  in 
1904,  when  the  industrial  reaction  following  the  financial  distress  of 
1903,  still  dominated  the  country.  The  violent  rise  of  stocks  in  August, 
1900,  and  March,  1904,  were  fairly  prophetic.  It  was  several  months 
later  before  trade  could  have  been  properly  described  on  either  occasion 
as  prosperous  again;  yet  the  forecast  of  the  stock  market  was  correct  in 
the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

The  most  obvious  cause  assigned  for  the  rise  in  stocks,  aside  from 

general  expectations  as  to  trade  and  industry,  was  a  natural  and  expected 

incident  of  the  period;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  inevitable 

result  of  the  large  liquidation  on  financial  markets  and 

y  in  general  trade  which  occurred  as  a  consequence  of 

last  October's  panic.     I  refer  to  the  very  easy  money 

market  of  this  spring.     The  reduction  in  demand  for 

money — a  consequence  of  trade  reaction — coming  along  with  the  $100,- 

000,000  gold  imported  from  abroad  last  autumn,  with  the  $80,000,000 

cash  drawn  from  the  Treasury's  vaults  for  deposit  with  the  banks,  and 

with  the  $80,000,000  to  $90,000,000  increase  in  national  bank  circulation 

during  the  panic  months,  could  bring  no  other  condition  than  very  low 

interest  rates  on  the  city  markets.     Hence  it  was  not  in  the  least  sur- 
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prising  that  call  money  should,  in  the  early  springtime,  have  declined 
on  Wall  Street  to  the  neighborhood  of  one  per  cent,  per  annum;  that 
time  loans  for  short  maturities  should  have  ranged  around  two  and  two 
and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  that  by  May  New  York  banks  should  have 
been  lending  out  funds  on  six  months'  time  at  the  rate  of  three  and 
one-half  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  what  opportunities  such  rates  for  money 
offered  to  wealthy  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  If  money  could 
be  borrowed  without  the  risk  of  having  the  loan  recalled  at  an  early  date, 
and  at  rates  as  low  as  two  and  three  per  cent,  per  annum,  there  would 
he  no  difficulty  in  finding  railway  stocks  whose  dividends,  present  or 
prospective,  would  give  a  larger  yield  to  the  holder  than  the  interest 
charge  against  his  money.  His  operation  would  therefore  be  reasonably 
safe  and  he  would  actually  make  a  profit  on  the  operation  regardless  of 
any  enhancement  in  the  price  of  the  stocks  acquired. 

The  chief  objection  to  this  assignment  of  easy  money  as  a  necessary 
cause  for  such  stock  markets  as  occurred  this  spring  is  that  money 
rates,  in  the  six  months  after  the  panic  of  1893,  were  even  lower  than 
they  have  gone  on  the  present  occasion,  and  yet  that  no  recovery  in  stocks 
ensued.  There  was,  however,  this  important  difference  between  the  two 
periods — that  the  railway  and  other  industrial  corporations  of  1894  were 
in  large  measure  either  insolvent  or  drifting  toward  insolvency,  and 
therefore  yielded  no  dividends  which  could  offset  even  a  very  low  in- 
terest charge,  whereas  the  panic  of  1907  had,  as  a  rule,  no  greater  in- 
fluence on  the  railways  than  to  reduce  or  render  somewhat  precarious 
an  already  very  high  rate  of  dividends. 

Tli is  difference  in  itself  would  partly  explain  the  difference  in  result. 
But  back  of  such  technical  considerations  would  still  remain  the  fact 
that  the  capitalist  in  question,  even  granted  facilities  for  easy  money 
and  for  a  similar  profit  on  the  difference  between  his  interest  charge 
and  his  dividend  receipts,  must  be  governed  in  his  speculations  by  the 
question,  whether  prices  of  the  securities  which  he  acquires  are  likely 
in  the  natural  order  of  events  to  rise  or  fall.  If  the  advancing  process, 
in  response  to  his  purchases,  were  to  have  no  other  consequences  than 
to  invite  still  more  heavy  sabs  from  the  general  public,  with  reaction 
■  price'  as  the  consequence,  then  he  would  presently  find  him- 
self confronted  with  Loss  on  his  general  operation  and  would  be  com- 
pelled, as  he  was  m  1907,  to  sell  to  protect  himself.  Looked  at  from  this 
point  of  view,  the  question  once  more  comes  luck  to  the  problem,  what 
the  belief  was  in  the  community  a1  large  regarding  the  probable  course 
of  events  in  finance  and  industry. 
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So  far  as  regards  Wall  Street  itself,  and  the  investment  community 
that  surrounds  it,  the  probable  fact  is  that  the  real  turn  in  sentiment 
began  with  what  may  be  called  the  Erie  Railway  epi- 
The  sode.     This  was  in  many  respects  a  highly  dramatic 

Erie  incident.    During  the  panic,  one  of  the  greatest  sources 

Episode  0f   uneasiness  was  the   floating  debt  of   the  railways. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  these  companies  had  been  unable 
during  1907  to  float  long-term  loans  or  to  place  new  stock.  Confronted, 
as  most  of  them  then  were,  with  the  necessity  of  redeeming  obligations 
contracted  at  the  banks  for  financing  operations  or  road  improvements, 
they  issued  notes,  running  mostly  for  a  three  year  period  and  paying 
high  rates  of  interest,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which,  outstanding  at  the 
close  of  1907,  was  not  far  from  $300,000,000. 

These  notes  matured  at  various  intervals.  Most  of  them,  having 
been  placed  for  a  three-year  term  in  the  early  months  of  1907,  had 
still,  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  a  reasonable  time  ahead  in 
which  to  make  preparations  for  redemption.  With  others  this  was  not 
the  case.  One  or  two  of  the  less  important  railways,  early  in  1908 — 
the  Seaboard  Air  Line  being  one — went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  be- 
cause of  flat  inability  to  raise  funds  to  meet  maturing  notes.  The  Erie 
Railroad  which,  because  of  its  stock's  activity  on  the  New  York  Exchange 
and  of  the  relations  of  prominent  banking  houses  to  its  finances,  was  a 
more  important  focus  of  attention,  was  another  exception.  In  April, 
1907,  the  Erie,  coming  as  a  somewhat  belated  borrower  into  the  money 
market,  had  been  able  to  raise  $5,500,000  only  on  the  exacting  terms  of 
a  note  maturing  one  year  from  date,  and  a  discount  rate  equal  to 
seven  per  cent.  These  notes  fell  due  on  April  8th,  and  as  the  day  of 
their  maturity  approached,  uneasiness  grew  general  throughout  Wall 
Street  as  to  what  the  result  would  be. 

At  the  opening  of  April,  the  Erie  notes  sold  on  the  Wall  Street  curb 
at  93,  which  was  the  price  at  which  they  were  offered  to  the  public  a 

r  before.  A  few  days  later,  the  Erie  directors  held  a  meeting  at 
which  the  public  supposed  the  matter  would  be  arranged  for.  The 
directors,  however,  simply  announced  that  nothing  had  been  done,  where- 
upon the  notes,  which  were  then  due  almost  within  a  week,  dropped  sud- 
denly in  price  to  82.  Naturally,  such  a  break  excited  widespread  inter- 
est. Supposing  the  notes  to  be  redeemed  in  cash  in  the  enroling  week, 
this  price  indicated  a  security  on  which  a  profit  of  no  less  than  eighteen 
per  cent,  could  be  secured  within  eight  days.  The  inference  necessarily 
followed  that  the  company  would  default  in  payment,  and  that  the 
price  merely  measured  what  was  the  outlook  for  ultimate  redemption. 
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Until  within  three  days  of  the  date  at  which  the  obligation  must  be 
met,  the  Erie  directors,  among  whom  were  numbered  some  of  the  most 
important  financiers  of  New  York  City,  took  no  overt  step  whatever. 
They  then  gave  out  an  announcement  that  the  notes  would  be  exchanged 
for  another  security,  running  for  a  longer  period  and  bearing  a  lower 
rate  of  interest,  but  they  coupled  this  announcement  with  the  plain  in- 
timation that  unless  all  holders  of  the  Erie  notes  were  to  consent  to 
such  exchange,  none  of  the  notes  would  be  redeemed.  This  was  equiva- 
lent, of  course,  to  saying  that  none  of  the  notes  would  under  any  cir- 
cumstances be  paid  off  in  cash  and  that  therefore  refusal  to  exchange  his 
notes,  by  a  single  obstinate  noteholder,  would  serve  to  throw  the  company 
into  insolvency.  On  the  last  afternoon  when  any  alternative  action  was 
a  possibility,  it  was  suddenly  announced  that  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman,  him- 
self a  director  of  the  Erie,  but  reputed  a  rival  of  the  Morgan  interest 
which  controlled  the  property,  had  offered  on  his  own  account  to  pay 
off  in  cash  whatever  Erie  notes  should  not  be  presented  for  exchange  in 
accordance  with  the  directors'  terms.  For  Mr.  Harriman's  notable  offer 
there  were  various  explanations.  One  was  that  he  wished  to  recover  the 
prestige  and  good  will  with  the  investing  community  which  he  had  lost 
through  the  Union  Pacific  financing.  Another  was  that  he  had  his  own 
investments  in  the  Erie  to  protect.  Still  another,  not  without  plausi- 
bility, was  that  he  himself  was  already  committed  sufficiently  on  the  side 
of  rising  prices  to  object  to  any  incident  which  at  that  time  might  jeop- 
ardize public  confidence.  Whether  any  of  these  motives,  or  all  of  them, 
was  the  real  explanation,  at  any  rate  the.  Erie  was  rescued  from  insol- 
vency, and  with  its  rescue  under  such  striking  circumstances,  it  was 
natural  that  the  investing  community  should  have  been  relieved  from  a 
considerable  strain. 

This  happened  in  the  early  part  of  April.     Before  the  month  was 
over,  another  incident  occurred  of  which  the  greatest  possible  use  was 
made  on  the  Stock  Exchange.     Throughout  the  early 
Pennsylvania         portion  of  the  year,  it  had  been  a  matter  of  surprise 
Railroad's  and  perplexity  that  none  of  the  railways  which  had 

Loan  notes  to  redeem  had  appeared  in  the  money   market 

as  borrowers  on  their  bonds.  Looking  back  at  the  period 
from  at  this  distance,  such  inaction  may  be  explained,  first  by  the  fact 
that  the  European  money  market,  usually  included  in  all  plans  for  such 
borrowing,  had  not  yet  settled  into  ease  and  was  depressed  by  uncertainty 
and  perplexity;  second,  by  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  home  invest- 
ment community  itself.    International  bankers  who  had  been  approached 
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with  a  view  to  such  negotiations  were  not,  however,  idle.  They  were 
aware  that  numerous  railways  were  awaiting  opportunity  to  place  such 
loans,  but  knowing  also  how  great  a  sentimental  influence  would  be 
exerted  on  the  investing  public  by  the  success  or  failure,  partial  or  other- 
wise, of  such  offers,  they  decided  to  begin  with  the  bond  issue  which 
from  its  intrinsic  value  would  appeal  most  strongly  to  the  public. 

Therefore,  in  the  closing  week  of  April,  it  was  announced  that  $40,- 
000,000  bonds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railway  would  be  offered,  one-half  in 
Europe  and  one-half  in  the  United  States.  These  bonds  represented 
without  any  question  the  most  valuable  investment  which  it  was  within 
the  power  of  any  American  railway  company  to  offer  to  the  public.  No 
other  company  of  the  first  rank  was  able  to  offer  a  first  mortgage  bond ; 
they  had  already  used  up  such  portion  of  their  credit  as  could  be  placed 
on  an  absolutely  prior  lien.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Pennsylvania,  it  was 
only  through  the  approaching  maturity  of  an  old  first-mortgage  bond, 
based  on  the  railway  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg,  that  such  a 
lien  could  be  secured.  The  bonds  thus  offered  were  therefore  based  not 
only  on  a  first  mortgage  on  this  portion  of  the  railway's  property,  but 
on  a  general  mortgage  on  a  division  between  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

With  this  security  underwritten  by  high-class  banking  houses  in  New 
York,  and  brought  out  in  London  by  the  Barings  and  the  Rothschilds — 
the  latter  house  having  never  before  directly  participated  in  an  Ameri- 
can railway  loan — and  with  the  price  fixed  at  the  relatively  low  figure 
of  9G,  the  four  per  cent,  bonds  were  placed  before  the  investing  public. 
Their  reception  was  remarkable;  both  in  London  and  in  New  York  they 
were  said  to  have  been  covered  fifteen  or  twenty-five  times  over.  On 
its  face,  such  applications  by  investors  seemed  to  mean  the  presence  of 
an  unlimited  amount  of  ready  capital,  and  in  point  of  fact  it  was 
genuinely  significant.  No  doubt  the  public  drew  somewhat  too  large 
inferences  from  the  oversubscription  figures.  Much  of  these  enormous 
oversubscriptions,  in  the  case  of  this  as  of  other  loans  than  Penn- 
sylvania's, have  originated  in  the  simple  fact  that  intended  applicants 
were  aware  that  the  loans  would  be  over-applied  for,  and  that  allotments 
would  be  apportioned  between  the  applicants ;  so  that,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain what  they  actually  wished  for,  they  put  in  bids  for  more  than 
they  desired.  This  and  the  practice  of  dealing  in  bond-;  on  the  curb  in 
advance  of  issue — which  resulted,  in  the  Pennsylvania's  case,  in  the  im- 
mediate establishment  of  a  premium — was  at  least  a  partial  explanation 
of  the  enormous  oversubscription.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  as  show- 
ing that  the  result  in  the  Pennsylvania  case  was  not  abnormal,  that  the 
initial  war  loan  of  the  British  Government  during  1900,  whereb 
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000,000  was  to  be  borrowed  in  the  face  of  the  falling  markets  of  the 
Boer  War  panic,  was  applied  for  in  the  London  market  eleven  or  twelve 
times  over;  that  New  York  City's  $40,000,000,  four  and  one-half  per 
cent,  loan,  offered  on  the  10th  of  last  September,  on  the  very  eve  of 
the  panic,  attracted  bids  for  no  less  than  $205,000,000,  and  that  the 
$100,000,000  loan  of  the  United  States  Government,  placed  before  the 
public  in  January,  1896,  just  after  the  Venezuela  panic  and  just  be- 
fore the  free  coinage  presidential  campaign,  elicited  4,640  separate  bids, 
with  applications  for  no  less  than  $568,000,000  bonds. 

But  while  all  this  is  true,  it  nevertheless  remains  that  the  show  of 
confidence  in  this  one  railway  issue  was  of  such  a  nature  as  greatly  to 
encourage  hesitating  capital.  It  was  expected  that  suc- 
Union  Pacific  cessful  negotiations  of  other  more  important  loans 
in  the  would  follow,  and  to  an  extent,  this  expectation  has 

Market  been  reaiized#    Later  results,  however,  were  hardly  such 

as  to  prove  any  great  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  capital. 
The  conservative  attitude  of  the  investing  public  was  curiously  demon- 
strated when  Mr.  E.  H.  Harriman  set  in  to  float  a  $50,000,000  Union 
Pacific  bond  issue  on  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  auspices  as 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania;  the  popular  notion  being  that  Harriman  had 
refused  to  consider  any  lower  terms.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Union 
Pacific,  whose  main  line  is  already  well  mortgaged  up,  had  no  such  secur- 
ity to  offer  as  the  Pennsylvania ;  he  insisted,  however,  that  the  credit  of 
the  road  was  sufficient  to  offset  such  a  consideration,  and  insisted  on  a 
price  similar  to  that  obtained  by  the  Pennsylvania.  This  was  undoubt- 
edly a  blunder,  especially  in  that  it  attracted  home  and  foreign  com- 
ment to  the  correct  financial  methods  of  the  Pennsylvania,  as  con- 
trasted with  Harriman's  use  of  the  Union  Pacific's  surplus  cash  and 
credit  facilities  on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  1906.  The  first  chill  to  the 
undertaking  to  match  the  Pennsylvania's  exploit  came  through  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Kothschilds  to  lend  their  name;  the  next  came  in  a  very 
cold  reception  of  the  loan  by  the  general  public.  Pennsylvania's  new 
four  per  cents.,  offered  at  96,  sold  on  the  curb  at  98J  before  the  bonds 
were  alloted,  and  have  risen  since  to  lOlf.  Union  Pacific's  fours,  offered 
at  95£,  declined  to  95  on  the  curb  on  the  day  of  allotment.  Supported 
by  the  issuing  bankers,  the  new  bonds  sold  for  some  days  between  0f>.\ 
and  95|;  then  even  this  lower  price  was  reduced.  The  loan  was  taken — 
it  was  said  to  have  been  "oversubscribed" — but  it  was  clearly  with  no  sixli 

;li  afl  thai  of  the  other  operation. 

For  all  this,  there  were  doubtless  peculiar  reasons;  yet  on  general 
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principles,  the  investor's  attitude  perhaps  was  nothing  more  than  what 
should  have  been  expected ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  European 
markets  themselves  have  been  pursuing  with  considerable  slowness  the 
road  of  returning  confidence.  Still  more  to  the  point  is  the  fact  that 
three  or  four  railways,  including  some  of  large  resources  and  earning 
power,  have  been  unable  this  season  to  float  bonds  at  all  when  their 
short  term  notes  fell  due,  and  were  driven  to  the  recourse  of  obtaining 
an  extension  for  two  years  or  thereabouts  for  the  maturing  floating  debt. 
Not  all  the  railroads  were  so  lucky.  Early  in  the  year  the  Seaboard 
Air  Line  went  into  the  hands  of  receivers  through  inability  to  meet  its 
note;  the  same  fate  befell  the  Western  Maryland  not  long  afterward. 

What  the  situation  was  which  confronted  the  Erie  we  have  already 
seen.  Toward  the  end  of  May,  at  the  very  time  when  trade  and  financial 
conditions  seemed  tb  be  improving,  the  Pittsburg  Terminal  Railway,  an 
undertaking  formed  to  effect  a  through  line  for  the  Gould  properties,  de- 
faulted on  its  bonds  and  went  into  receivers'  hands.  This  company 
owned  the  stock  of  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad,  a  rather  im- 
portant carrier  in  the  bituminous  coal  country,  and  the  Wheeling  Rail- 
road had  used  as  collateral  for  its  own  outstanding  notes  the  securities 
of  the  Pittsburg  Terminal.  Since  these  notes  were  due  to  mature  on 
August  1st,  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  also  went  into  receivers'  hands 
at  the  opening  of  June.  Up  to  the  closing  week  of  June  the  list  of 
railway  receiverships,  with  the  mileage  involved,  was  as  follows: 

Mileage. 

Seaboard  Air  Line 1  -+~1 

Chicago  Great  Western 2,821 

Macon  and   Birmingham 97 

Detroit,  Toledo  and  Ironton 433 

Chicago,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville 283 

International  and  Gre;>t  Northern 1,149 

Western  Maryland 5S3 

Wabash-Pittsburg  Terminal    60 

Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie 41>s 

Total,  nine  railroads 7,-100 

These  results,  though  very  much  less  disastrous  than  the  railway  in- 
solvencies after  the  panic  of  1893,  were,  nevertheless,  a  reflection  of  the 
peculiar  situation  in  the  railway  industry.  Gross  earnings  continued 
throughout  the  spring  to  show  most  extraordinary  declines  from  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  average  running  to  fully  twenty  per  cent.  Dividends 
were  reduced  on  a  number  of  important  railroads,  including  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  New  York  Central,  and  were  passed  on  others  like  Mis- 
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BOtiri  Pacific;  but  this  may  have  been  described  as  retracing  certain  ill- 
advised  steps  which  were  taken  in  the  financial  excitement  of  1906.  The 
real  safeguard  to  the  railway  position  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
early  maturities  of  the  $300,000,000  or  thereabouts,  outstanding  short 
term  notes  have  now  been  passed.  Except  for  some  $9,000,000  notes 
of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  which  mature  next  December,  there 
is  practically  no  important  issue  of  the  kind  which  falls  due  before 
next  spring  and  most  of  them  do  not  have  to  be  paid  until  1910.  Time  is, 
of  course,  in  favor  of  the  companies  under  such  conditions. 

Beyond  question,  the  fundamental  influence  in  the  moderate  recovery 
which  began  to  come  in  sight  with  the  opening  of  June  was  the  pros- 
pect of  the  harvest.    The  experience  in  other  after-panic 
The  years,  with  this  fundamental  influence  on  prosperity,  has 

Harvest  been  a  little  singular.     In  1894,  the  disastrous  failure 

Promise  0f  ^e  corn  cr0p  j^  an  effect  in  deepening  the  adversity 

period  which  is  hard  to  measure.  In  1874,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  full  crop  of  wheat  and  corn  was  gathered,  but  this  good  result 
was  counterbalanced  by  the  extremely  low  prices  which  farmers  were 
able  to  procure.  Recovery  from  the  panic  of  1857,  when  well  under  way, 
was  checked  abruptly  by  a  devastating  blight  to  the  country's  wheat 
crop.  Never,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  an  occasion  of  this  sort  been  followed 
by  a  harvest  which  was  in  all  respects  successful. 

What  the  influence  of  a  great  harvest  in  the  face  of  a  profitable  con- 
suming market  has  been,  however,  in  years  of  industrial  dulness  and  un- 
certainty, the  records  of  the  markets  plainly  indicate.  A  great  American 
crop,  coming  along  with  foreign  shortage  and,  therefore,  with  good 
prices,  insured  the  success  of  specie  resumption  in  1879,  very  probably 
averted  in  1891  the  panic  which  came  two  years  later,  and  certainly 
started  the  movemeut  of  prosperity  in  1897  which  continued  for  so  many 
years.  It  was  evident  early  in  the  present  season  that  the  crop  outlook 
was  distinctly  favorable.  A  very  large  acreage  had  been  planted — no 
unnatural  result  of  the  high  prices  commanded  under  the  world-wide 
shortage  of  1907.  Weather  was  favorable  from  the  start.  Both  in  April 
and  in  May,  the  government's  estimates  on  the  condition  of  the  winter 
wheat  crop  were  considered  favorable,  promising  a  yield  which  would 
rank  well  up  with  the  Largest  harvests  in  the  country's  history.  The 
June  estimate  was  in  ninny  respects  still  more  remarkable.  Briefly 
Bummed  np,  it  <_mvc  for  winiei  wheat  an  acreage  seldom  exceeded  and  a 
condition  equalled  in  the  June  report  of  no  year  since  1901,  when  the 
wheat  crop  eventually  broke  all  records.     For  spring  wheat  the  indica- 
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tion  in  the  June  report  was  the  highest  with  two  exceptions  ever  re- 
ported in  the  decade  past.  Taken  together,  the  June  indication  for  the 
wheat  harvests  was  for  a  high  crop,  exceeding  all  others  save  that  of 
1901;  for  a  crop  of  oats  which  should  break  all  records,  and  for  a  hay 
crop — no  unimportant  factor  in  our  agriculture — far  beyond  anything 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  is  not  unusual,  the  June  report  was 
followed  by  something  of  a  set-back  in  weather  conditions;  how  much 
harm  has  been  done  by  the  floods  in  the  Middle  West  is  still  uncertain. 
But  underlying  conditions  continue  highly  favorable. 

When  general  business,  especially  in  the  interior  communities,  meas- 
ures its  outlook  always  from  the  crop  conditions,  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  movement  of  trade  would  not  reflect  this 
The  cheerful  prospect  of  the  crops.     That  all  the  results 

"Prosperity  above  suggested  should  be  taken  for  granted  did  not 

League  follow,  because  spring  wheat  still  had  two  months  of 

weather  uncertainties  ahead  of  it,  and  because  the  very 
important  corn  crop  was  as  yet  scarcely  above  ground,  and  was  yet  to 
sustain  the  vicissitudes  of  July  and  August.  Nevertheless,  the  promise 
for  the  early  wheat  crop  was  so  definite  as  to  warrant  business  men,  in 
pursuance  of  their  general  practice,  in  resuming  activity  on  a  consider- 
able scale.  Therefore  it  came  about  that  in  the  opening  week  of  June 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  merchants'  orders  came  to  light  in  the 
Middle  West  and  that,  according  to  account,  17,500  employees,  laid  off 
by  manufacturers  of  that  district  in  the  panic  times,  were  taken  on  again. 

This  occurrence  had  a  singular  interest  of  its  own,  because  of  cer- 
tain unusual  incidents  which  attended  it.  In  March  there  was  summoned 
to  meet  at  Baltimore  a  so-called  "Prosperity  Convention."  This  gather- 
ing was  attended  by  about  one  thousand  delegates,  chiefly  commercial 
travelers,  and  its  proceedings  were  almost  wholly  given  up  to  speeches  de- 
voted to  assuring  those  present  that  the  country  was  really  prosperous, 
and  that  conditions  were  very  much  better  than  any  one  had  supposed. 

Starting  with  that  convention,  its  organizers  proceeded  to  form  what 
were  called  "Prosperity  Leagues"  throughout  the  country,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  National  Prosperity  Association  at  New  St.  Louis.  The 
appeals  now  made  through  these  associations  were  of  a  striking  charac- 
ter, and  people  were  considerably  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  to  applaud 
or  only  to  smile.  The  basis  of  the  argument  employed  appeared  t<» 
that  if  people  would  only  make  up  their  minds  that  fhey  were  pros- 
perous, they  would  be  prosperous.  As  the  president  of  one  of  the  city 
branches  of  the  League  put  the  matter  in  a  public  statement: 
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Let  the  people  go  out  and  buy  and  let  them  go  out  and  sell ;  let  them  resume 
business  the  way  they  wore  doing  twelve  months  ago,  start  everything  with  a  hur- 
rah, and  we  will  forget  everything  about  the  panic  in  a  day  or  two. 

It  will  be  observed  that  appeals  of  this  nature  ignored  entirely  the 
sible  existence  of  fundamental  causes.  The  undertaking  was  popu- 
larly dubbed  the  "Sunshine  movement,"  from  the  constant  advice  in  its 
speeches  and  literature  for  people  to  "get  out  into  the  sunshine."  In 
all  these  respects,  it  was  evident  that  appeals  were  directly  made  to  the 
imagination  and  the  emotions,  and  observers  were  not  slow  in  pointing 
out  the  resemblance  of  the  Prosperity  League's  methods  and  assumptions 
to  those  of  the  Christian  Science  cult.  Exactly  how  much  was  really 
accomplished  by  these  well-meant  but  somewhat  unusual  appeals,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  There  will  always  be  some  one  who  will  be  influenced 
by  the  contagion  of  a  canvass  of  this  sort,  and  to  this  extent,  it  neces- 
sarily is  a  factor. 

What  brought  the  movement  more  distinctly  into  the  light  was  a 
singular  occurrence  at  the  beginning  of  June.  A  week  before,  the  officers 
of  the  National  Prosperity  Association  of  St.  Louis  had  sent  out  recom- 
mendations that  June  1st  be  observed  as  "Ke-employment  Day,"  advis- 
ing that  on  that  date  merchants  should  send  out  increased  orders  for 
goods  and  that  manufacturers  should  take  back  their  discharged  em- 
ployees. Now  it  is  possible  to  suggest  that  the  authors  of  this  circular 
may  have  had,  at  the  time  they  sent  it  out,  some  reasonable  knowledge 
as  to  what  would  in  any  case  happen  at  the  opening  of  June.  We  have 
already  seen  what  influences  existed  in  the  way  of  harvest  prospects. 
However  this  may  be,  the  first  of  June  was  certainly  observed  by  increased 
orders  and  increased  employment  in  the  Middle  West.  By  a  singular 
coincidence — for  it  hardly  could  have  been  anything  else — a  very  great 
number  of  Xew  England  cotton  mills  resumed  full  production  on  that 
same  day.  This  will  explain  the  peculiar  eclat  which  the  sunshine 
movement  enjoyed  as  a  consequence.  It  was  in  that  week  that  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  had  been  asked  by  the  Prosperity 
Association  to  send  delegates  to  its  national  convention  and  which  had 
previously  pigeon-holed  the  request  with  a  smile,  voted  and  sent  the  dele- 
gates. The  episode  as  a  whole  is  a  curious  psychological  incident  which 
will  bear  watching  as  the  year  draws  on. 

T  have  spoken  of  the  recovery  in  the  New  England  cotton  trade  at 
the  opening1  f>f  June.     As  a  matteT  of   fact,  that  recovery   followed  the 
pursuance  of  the  vigorous  policy  of  trade  readjustment  on  the  old  time 
basis.     When  the  reduced  demand  of  panic  limes  had  been  fully  appre- 
bed,  the  principal  mills  of  New  England,  as  1  have  already  mentioned, 
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promptly  cut  down  production  twenty-five  per  cent.  Prices  of  their 
goods  were  simultaneously  reduced  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent., 
and  wages  of  operators,  with  the  assent  of  the  labor  unions,  were  cur- 
tailed from  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent.  When  this  has  been  consistently 
accomplished,  the  cotton  trade  was  able  to  announce  to  merchants  that 
it  no  longer  had  any  surplus  stock  on  hand  and  that  it  would  consider 
no  lower  prices  than  those  to  which  their  commodities  had  already 
fallen.  The  result,  as  might  have  been  expected  with  the  merchants' 
shelves  depleted  through  a  long  abstention  from  purchases,  was  an  im- 
mediate renewal  of  buying  orders.  This  was  what  happened  in  New  Eng- 
land on  the  first  of  June,  with  a  conservative  recovery  in  prices. 

The  policy  pursued  in  the  matter  by  the  cotton  trade  was  all  the 
more  interesting  an  incident  of  the  year  from  the  fact  that  the  steel 
trade  stubbornly  refused  to  adopt  a  similar  course  of 
Cutting  the  action.    It  was  expected,  in  the  first  stress  of  diminished 

Price  of  consumption,  that  concessions  would  be  made  in  the 

Steel  price  of  finished  steel  sufficient  to  offset  to  some  extent 

the  impaired  purchasing  power  of  consumers.  This 
expectation  was  all  the  more  logical  in  that  during  the  first  four  months 
of  1908,  the  price  of  iron,  the  raw  material  of  steel,  declined  seven  to 
eight  dollars  per  ton.  But  the  steel  trade  resisted  all  appeals  from  con- 
sumers. In  a  series  of  conferences  and  dinners  of  representatives  of  the 
larger  producing  interests  at  New  York  it  was  insisted  that  no  change 
should  be  made  from  the  prices  maintained  at  the  height  of  the  recent 
boom  in  trade.  Judge  Gary  of  the  United  States  Corporation,  speaking 
in  April  for  the  conferees  at  one  of  these  gatherings,  made  the  state- 
ment that  "the  mere  fact  that  demand  is  greater  than  supply  does  not 
justify  an  increase  in  price,  nor  does  the  fact  that  demand  is  less  than 
supply  furnish  an  argument  for  lowering  the  price." 

It  was  a  natural  comment,  on  the  part  of  people  who  had  not  adopted 
the  theory  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  principles  of  trade,  that  if 
supply  and  demand  no  longer  regulated  or  affected  prices,  then  it  was 
obvious  that  prices  had  become  merely  the  arbitrary  expression  of  the 
producers'  will.  That  the  Steel  Corporation  had  restrained  the  trade 
from  excessive  advances  in  prices,  which  might  have  been  made  during 
the  boom  period,  was  true;  it  was  also  true  that  middlemen  and  con- 
sumers generally  did  not  wish  for  a  demoralized  market  such  ae  would 
leave  them,  after  any  purchase,  in  a  state  of  complete  uncertainty  I 
whether  competitors  would  not  get  the  same  goods  to-morrow  al  a  very 
much  lower  price.    But  what  Judge  Gary  and  his  colleagues  singularly 
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overlooked  was  the  difference  between  such  restrictions  by  the  trade  as 
would  prevent  violent  commotions  of  this  nature,  and  regulation  which 
should  refuse  all  concession  to  such  radical  change  in  fundamental  con- 
ditions as  occurred  after  October,  1907. 

In  the  end,  the  natural  law  asserted  itself.  Weary  of  secret  cuts 
which  were  inevitable  under  such  circumstances,  two  of  the  largest  steel 
producers  in  the  second  week  of  June  reduced  their  prices  for  steel  bars, 
a  staple  of  the  trade,  from  $32  to  $28  per  ton.  The  principal  mill  of  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  promptly  adopted  this  cut.  Three  days 
later,  another  conference  of  steel  manufacturers  was  called  in  New  York 
City,  and  on  the  9th  of  June  it  decided  on  a  similar  cut  of  about 
ten  per  cent,  in  all  finished  steel.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
action  will  in  the  long  run  have  on  the  steel  trade,  which  had  been  up 
to  that  time  the  most  backward  of  all  our  manufacturing  industries,  as 
good  results  as  it  has  already  achieved  in  the  cotton  industry.  What  is 
of  more  importance  is  its  testimony  to  the  fact  that  time-honored  eco- 
nomic principles  have  not  been  abolished  in  the  sphere  of  manufacture 
in  1908,  any  more  than  they  were  in  the  sphere  of  finance,  when  the 
same  argument  was  asserted  in  1901. 

It  is  too  early  to  say  as  yet  what  influence  the  year's  political  contest- 
will  have  upon  the  financial  markets.    It  usually  has  some  influence,  and 
the  influence  is  apt  to  be  unfavorable.     As  I  write, 
The  Election        Mr.   Taft's  nomination  at  Chicago  has  been  received 
and  the  on  the  market  with  no  showing  of  activity  or  revival. 

Markets  an(]  wj^n  a  sharp  decline  in  prices.     This  may  have 

no  significance;  the  nomination  may  have  been  "dis- 
counted" in  the  advance  of  prices  during  the  early  part  of  May,  or  the 
market  may  be  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Democratic  convention.  Of  one 
thing,  financial  experts  are  pretty  well  convinced;  unless  a  revival  of 
business  occurs  between  now  and  November,  the  Kepublican  campaign 
will  be  much  handicapped.  This  fact  was  indirectly  recognized  in  the 
convention  platform,  which,  after  declaring  that  the  recent  panic  would 
have  been  much  more  serious  under  Democratic  rule,  alleged  that  depres- 
sion is  already  practically  over,  adding,  "we  hail  with  confidence  the 
signs  now  manifest  of  a  complete  restoration  of  business  prosperity  in 
all  lines  of  trade,  commerce,  and  manufacturing."  This  will  be  taken  as 
something  very  much  like  a  promise  of  such  complete  return  of  prosperity 
by  election  day.  The  course  of  trade  these  next  four  months,  in  the  direc- 
tion  of  revival  or  depression,  is  therefore  a  political  quite  as  much  as  an 
industrial  factor.  Alexander  D.  Noyes. 
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CERTAIN  LESSONS  OF  THE  RECENT  SEASON 

BY    CLAYTON    HAMILTON 

At  the  close  of  any  season  of  serious  endeavor,  it  is  well  to  consider 
in  retrospect  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished,  in  order  to  derive 
from  them  such  underlying  lessons  as  may  help  us  hopefully  to  front  the 
future.  Every  season  in  the  theatre  has  something  new  to  teach  the 
managers,  the  critics,  and  the  theatre-going  public.  It  is  curiously  true 
of  plays — as  Mr.  Kipling  said  of  women— that  "you  never  can  say  till 
you've  tried  'em,  an'  then  you  are  like  to  be  wrong."  But  after  the  trial 
has  been  made — in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other — it  is  often  possible  to 
derive  wisdom  for  the  future  from  a  careful  contemplation  of  the  past. 

The  theatre-season  which  has  recently  ended  in  New  York  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  look  back  upon.    It  has  been  on  the  whole  a  season 
of  multitudinous  failures  and  of  many  half-successes. 
The  Four  The  prevailing  economic  depression  has  hit  the  theatre 

Great  hard :  more  money  has  been  lost,  less  has  been  gained,  by 

Successes  managerial  endeavor  than  in  any  of  the  half  a  dozen 

years  preceding.  Yet  above  all  the  failures,  partial  or 
complete,  four  legitimate  plays  have  emerged  triumphant,  achieving  suc- 
cesses which  would  have  been  scarcely  less  extraordinary  in  a  prosperous 
and  profitable  year.  These  four  plays — in  the  chronological  order  of 
production — are  The  Thief,  The  Witching  Hour,  Paid  in  Full,  and  The 
rant  in  the  House.  All  of  them  are  destined  to  enjoy  another 
-on  in  New  York,  and  thereafter  to  be  played  throughout  the  country. 
A  consideration  of  their  success  should  therefore  provide  many  lessons 
to  those  who  feel  a  serious  interest  in  the  theatre  of  America. 

Bach  of  these  plays  was  praised  at  once  and  very  highly  by  nearly 
ry  critic  in  New  York;  and  the  coincidence  of  opinion  between  the 
critics  and  the  populace  goes  far  to  indicate  that  the  public  know  a  good 
play  when  they  see  it.  This  assuredly  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  managers 
— a  lesson  so  obvious  that  it  seems  strange  that  it  needed  to  be 
taught.  Yet  only  one  of  these  four  plays  was  certain  of  production 
from  the  start.     The  Thief  was  accepted  in  pursuance  of  Mr.  Charles 
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Frohman's  conservative  policy  to  invest  most  of  his  capital  in  im- 
porting plays  which  have  already  succeeded  abroad;  and  the  triumph 
of  the  piece  in  Paris  was  a  practical  assurance  of  its  success  in  New  York. 
The  author  of  Paid  in  Full,  however,  had  a  hard  and  bitter  struggle  to 
get  his  play  before  the  footlights.  The  Witching  Hour  was  declined  by 
at  least  three  managers  before  it  was  accepted;  and  even  the  managers 
who  took  it  were  so  afraid  that  it  would  fail  that  they  refused  to  bear 
the  full  financial  brunt  of  the  production.  The  Servant  in  the  House  was 
accepted  at  once  by  the  first  and  only  manager  to  whom  it  was  read; 
but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Henry  Miller  is  the  sole  American  producer 
who  would  have  purchased  such  a  play  without  hesitation,  and  that 
even  he  did  not  foresee  the  very  large  return  which  he  has  reaped  from 
his  investment. 

The  managers  assure  us  that  they  are  always  looking  eagerly  for  good 
plays ;  and  yet  three  out  of  four  of  these  record-breaking  dramas  might, 

except  for  certain  happy  chances,  have  failed  to  get  pro- 
The  duced.    The  two  best  and  most  successful — The  Witch- 

Fear  of  ing  Hour  and  The  Servant  in  the  House — being  dramas 

I?ailure  of  ideas,  are  the  sort  of  plays  that  managers  are  afraid 

of.  So  far  as  their  fear  has  any  foundation  at  all,  it  is 
founded  on  the  fallacy  that  a  really  good  play  cannot  earn  its  living.  This 
fallacy,  which  is  disproved  by  the  record  of  nearly  every  great  play  in  the 
history  of  the  theatre  from  iEschylus  to  Ibsen,  is  unfortunately  fostered 
not  only  by  the  cowardice  of  the  commercial  managers,  but  also  by  the 
perversity  of  most  of  the  professed  "uplifters"  of  the  stage.  The  trouble 
with  all  the  schemes  for  an  endowed  theatre  in  America  is  that  they  are 
based  upon  this  fundamental  fallacy.  An  institution,  in  order  to  succeed, 
must  be  founded  upon  faith,  not  founded  upon  fear.  If  ever  we  are  to  have 
a  national  theatre,  we  must  base  it  upon  the  belief  that  the  public  want  to 
see  good  plays,  not  upon  the  belief  that  they  want  to  stay  away  from 
them.  The  only  right  reason  for  the  establishment  of  a  national  theatre, 
widowed  or  not  endowed,  is  not  that  the  public  will  not  pay  to  see  Sappho 
and  Phaon  and  The  Struggle  Everlasting,  but  that  they  will  pay  to  see 
The  Witching  Hour  and  The  Servant  in  the  House.  What  is  needed 
alike  by  the  "uplifters"  and  the  managers  is  a  firmer  faitli  in  the  possi- 
bilities of  popular  appreciation.  Many  noble  endeavors  nowadays  are 
quashed  at  their  inception  because  of  a  foolish  fear  that  their  results  will 
he  "over  the  heads  of  the  public."  But  the  heads  of  (lie  public  loom 
taller  than  the  timorous  imagine.  This  has  been  proved  anew  in  the 
case  of  The  Witching  Hour,  thrice  declined,  and  of  The  Servant  in  the 
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House,  produced  in  the  face  of  the  fear  that  symbolic  and  religious 
dramas  do  not  pay.  Let  us  hope  that  from  this  experience  the  managers 
may  learn  at  last  that  it  pays  to  look  up  to  the  average  theatre-goer, 
instead  of  down  upon  him. 

Each  of  these  four  plays  is  literature,  because  it  tells  the  truth  about 
imagined  human  beings;  but  no  one  of  the  four  is  "literary,"  in  the 

special  sense  of  the  word  abhorred  by  managers  and 
Literature  actors.     These  plays,  which  have  done  so  much  to  set 

and  our  theatre  on  a  higher  plane,  have  not  been  written  by 

Drama  literary  "uplifters"  from  without,  but  by  men  in  and 

of  the  theatre.  Mr.  Thomas  is  the  most  practiced  of 
all  American  dramatists,  excepting  only  Mr.  Fitch;  and  he  came  to 
his  work  with  the  solid  advantage  of  having  previously  written  many 
melodramas  and  farces  of  the  sort  that  the  "uplifters"  would  despise. 
Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  for  many  years  an  actor.  He  knows  all  the 
tricks  of  the  trade;  and  his  clever  application  of  them  reveals  as  much  to 
students  of  theatrical  success  as  his  ardent  ethical  message.  M.  Bern- 
stein has  developed  his  professional  proficiency  in  the  best  of  schools; 
and  Mr.  Walter  has  shown  at  once  that  he  thinks  naturally  in  terms  of 
the  theatre.  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  the  discontented  mental  aristo- 
crats who  think  that  the  drama  must  be  elevated,  if  at  all,  by  authors 
aloof  from  the  theatre  who  disdain  to  play  the  game.  People  are  read- 
ing The  Servant  in  the  House,  because  it  was  written  to  be  acted 
rather  than  written  to  be  read. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  more  important  fallacy  has  been  exploded 
by  the  experience  of  these  plays.     It  is  currently  believed  by  many 

managers  that  a  piece  can  best  be  carried  to  success 
The  by  a  so-called  "star"  performer  whose  personality   is 

"Star"  pleasing  to  the  public.    There  was  a  time  not  very  long 

System  a2r0  wnen  jt  seemed  that  our  theatre  was  doomed  to  be 

dominated  by  pretty  girls  of  uncertain  histrionic  abil- 
ity whom  matinee-goers  considered  "perfectly  lovely."  and  that  our 
dramatists  should  have  to  build  plays  around  their  special  charms  if 
they  continued  to  build  plays  at  all.  "Such-a-manager  presents  Misa 
So-and-So  in  It-doesn*t-matter-what" — so  ran  the  theatrical  announce- 
ments. This  system,  which  seemed,  to  the  managerial  mind,  to  have  a 
sound  commercial  basis,  was  of  course  stultifying  to  the  dramatist  It 
is  therefore  reassuring  to  remember  that  no  one  of  these  four  dramas 
which  have  made  the  most  money  during  the  recent  season  is  a  ''star" 
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play.  The  Witching  Hour  was  the  only  production  of  the  four  to  adver- 
tise a  star;  and  curiously  enough  it  was  not  Mr.  Mason's  part  but  Mr. 
Whytal's  which  stood  most  emphatically  before  the  author's  mind  dur- 
ing his  first  months  of  labor  on  the  play.  The  fact  that  none  of  the  four 
dramatists  was  writing  for  a  star  undoubtedly  facilitated  that  thorough 
development  and  elaboration  of  subsidiary  characters  which  is  one  of 
the  most  noticeable  merits  of  all  four  plays.  And  each  of  them,  except 
The  Thief ,  was  admirably  acted  in  nearly  every  part — the  reason  being 
that  since  the  managers  were  not  depending  on  the  personal  reputation 
of  a  single  popular  performer  to  allure  the  public  to  the  box-office,  they 
were  obliged  to  engage  evenly  balanced  companies  of  capable  artists. 
The  Servant  in  the  House  gives  the  lie  forever  to  the  fallacy  that  excel- 
lent actors  throughout  an  entire  cast  are  not  a  good  commercial  invest- 
ment. This  play  is  better  performed  as  a  whole  than  any  other  I 
remember  to  have  seen  in  America ;  and  the  public  somehow  'know  it. 
In  proving  practically  that  good  acting  pays,  Mr.  Henry  Miller  has  done 
more  toward  the  elevation  of  our  stage  than  all  the  non-commercial 
theorists. 

These  four  singularly  successful  pieces  have  also  disproved  another 
current  misconception — namely,  the  idea  that  the  public  love  machinery 
and  demand  elaborate  scenical  display.  The  appeal  of 
all  these  plays  is  dramatic  rather  than  theatrical.  Each 
bimp  ici  y  o  depends  for  its  interest  mainly  on  the  clash  of  char- 
acter on  character,  and  not  at  all  on  elaborate  scenery, 
novel  devices  of  stage-management,  clever  costumes,  or 
alluring  lights.  A  little  while  ago  the  managers  were  obsessed  with  an 
idea  that  the  public  could  not  like  a  play  which  did  not  change  its  scenery 
from  act  to  act.  But  The  Servant  in  the  House  is  being  played  with  but 
a  single  set — which,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  just  a  little  shabby — and 
might  be  played  almost  as  successfully  without  any  scenery  at  all. 
Granted  a  bare  platform,  furnished  with  a  table,  three  chairs  about  it, 
and  a  sofa,  this  tense  struggle  between  human  souls  could  be  acted  out 
with  very  little  loss.  Never  once,  during  the  course  of  the  action,  are 
the  lights  turned  up  or  down.  One  is  reminded  of  the  elder  Dumas's 
comparison  between  Hugo  and  himself:  after  speaking  of  the  masked 
doorways,  magnificent  costumes,  mechanical  devices,  and  elaborate 
theatrical  paraphernalia  of  the  latter's  dagger-and-poison  melodramas,  he 
ejaculated,  "Give  me  four  boards  and  a  passion !"  The  Witching  Hour 
needs  only  two  very  simple  sets;  and  neither  The  Thief  nor  Paid  in  Full 
is   in   any   vital   respect   dependent   on   its   scenery.      Somehow   drama 
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for  its  own  sake  seems  to  pay ;  and  authors  who  devote  nearly  all  of  their 
attention  to  the  study  and  development  of  contrasted  characters  may  win 
out  over  Mr.  Belasco  after  all. 

These  obvious  but  unfortunately  necessary  lessons  have,  then,  been 
taught  us  by  the  great  successes  of  the  recent  season :  That  good  plays  are 

not  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  and  that  the 
Five  public  may  safely  be  trusted  to  appreciate  them;  that 

Practical  plays  which  are  literature  are  more  likely  to  be  written 

Lessons  by  men  0f  the  theatre  than  by  deliberate  "uplifters" 

from  outside;  that  the  "star"  system  is  not  essential  to 
success ;  that  good  acting  pays ;  and  that  theatre-goers  do  not  necessarily 
demand  elaborate  scenic  equipment  and  clever  theatrical  artifice.  But 
these  lessons  have  to  do  with  the  drama  more  on  its  commercial  than 
on  its  artistic  side.  Let  us  now  look  a  little  more  critically  upon  these 
same  four  plays,  with  a  view  toward  eliciting  certain  general  ideas  of  the 
dramatic  art. 

Each  of  the  four  has  been  praised  by  many  critics  for  its  "novelty" ; 
but  to  me  one  of  the  most  significant  and  instructive  facts  about  them 

is  that  no  one  of  them  is,  in  any  real  respect,  novel  in 
The  the  least.     I  have  already  touched  upon  that  phase  of 

Heresy  of  conservatism  in  all  four  authors  which  made  them  chary 

"Novelty"  0f  new  theatrical  devices  and  unaccustomed  tricks  of 

stage-management.  Each  author  cast  his  story  in  one 
of  the  currently  acceptable  dramatic  molds,  and  worked  it  out  by  en- 
tirely legitimate  means.  The  characters  were  new,  of  course;  but  there 
was  scarcely  an  incident  in  any  of  the  plays  which  the  public  had  not 
seen  used  in  other  pieces  many  times  before.  To  employ  familiar  situa- 
tions to  exhibit  characters  which  are  new  and  true,  to  make  unconven- 
tional combinations  of  conventional  materials,  to  fling  the  light  of 
truthful  understanding  on  incidents  which  hitherto  have  been  but 
half-revealed — this  is  one  of  the  subtlest  triumphs  possible  to  the 
dramatist. 

The  very  themes  of  these  four  dramas  contained  no  thoughts  with 
which  the  public  were  not  easily  familiar  in  advance.  Mr.  Walter 
achieved  success  by  telling  the  simple  truth  about  certain  ordinary  hu- 
man situations  which  almost  always  are  elaborately  lied  about  upon  the 
stage.  M.  Bernstein  made  a  wonderful  play  by  sheer  dramaturgic  dex- 
terity in  handling  the  old,  old  story  of  who-stole-the-money.  Consider 
for  a  moment  the  deliberate  and  careful  lack  of  novelty  in  the  ideu 
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which  Mr.  Thomas  so  skilfully  set  forth.  What  Mr.  Thomas  really  did 
was  to  gather  and  arrange  as  many  as  possible  of  the  popularly  current 
thoughts  concerning  telepathy  and  cognate  subjects,  and  to  tell  the  public 
what  they  themselves  had  been  wondering  about  and  thinking  during 
the  last  few  years.  The  timeliness  of  the  play  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was  produced  late  enough  in  the  history  of  its  subject  to  be  selectively 
resumptive,  and  not  nearly  so  much  in  the  fact  that  it  was  produced  early 
enough  to  forestall  other  dramatic  presentations  of  the  same  materials. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  himself  explained,  in  certain  semi-public  conversations, 
that  he  postponed  the  composition  of  this  play — on  which  his  mind  had 
been  set  for  many  years — until  the  general  public  had  become  sufficiently 
accustomed  to  the  ideas  which  he  intended  to  set  forth.  Ten  years  ago 
this  play  would  have  been  novel,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  failed. 
Now  it  is  not  novel,  but  resumptive,  in  its  thought,  and  therefore  has 
succeeded. 

For  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  succeeding  in  the  theatre  is  to  sum 
up  and  present  dramatically  all  that  the  crowd  has  been  thinking  for 

some  time  concerning  any  subject  of  importance.  The 
The  Drama  a  dramatist  should  not  be,  like  the  essayist,  a  pioneer  of 
Resumptive  thought ;  he  should  not  even,  like  certain  novelists,  seek 

Art  to  startle  the  public  with  new  ideas  of  life:  he  should 

be  the  catholic  collector  and  wise  interpreter  of  those 
ideas  which  the  crowd,  in  its  conservatism,  feels  already  to  be  .safely 
true. 

And  if  The  Servant  in  the  House  will — as  I  believe — outlive  The 
Witching  Hour,  it  will  be  mainly  because,  in  the  author's  theme  and 
his  ideas,  it  is  older  by  many,  many  centuries.  The  theme  of  Mr. 
Thomas's  play — namely,  that  thought  is  in  itself  a  dynamic  force  and 
has  the  virtue  and  to  some  extent  the  power  of  action — is,  as  I  have  just 
explained,  not  novel,  but  is  at  least  recent  in  the  history  of  thinking.  It 
is  a  theme  which  dates  itself  as  belonging  to  the  present  generation,  and 
is  likely  to  lose  interest  for  the  next.  But  Mr.  Kennedy's  theme — namely, 
that  when  discordant  human  beings  ascend  to  meet  each  other  in  the 
spirit  of  brotherly  love,  it  may  truly  be  said  that  God  is  resident  among 
them — is  at  least  as  old  as  the  gentle-hearted  Galilean,  and,  being  date- 
less, belongs  to  future  generations  as  well  as  to  the  present.  Mr.  Thomas 
has  been  skilfully  resumptive  of  a  passing  period  of  popular  thought; 
but  Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  resumptive  on  a  larger  scale,  and  has  built 
his  play  upon  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
the  very  reason  why  The  Servant  in  the  House  struck  so  many  of  the 
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critics  as  being  strange  and  new  is  that,  in  its  thesis  and  its  thought, 
it  is  as  old  as  the  world. 

All  four  of  these  admirable  plays,  of  course,  endure  the  test  of  truth- 
fulness; but  it  is  instructive  to  notice  that  only  one  of  them — namely, 
Paid  in  Full — stands  very  close  to  actuality.    Mr.  Wal- 
Truth  ter,  especially  in  his  first  act,  made  a  careful  attempt 

and  to  reproduce  the  facts  of  actual  life,  and  succeeded  ad- 

Fact  mirably,  without — as  unfortunately  often  happens  in 

such  a  case — subverting  the  truth.     But  many  of  the 
imagined  facts  which  Mr.  Thomas  exhibited  are  hardly  plausible  if 
judged  by  the  strict  standards  of  actuality:  their  truthfulness  lies  in 
the  fact  that  they  represent  clearly  and  consistently  a  sane  and  sound 
general  idea  within  the  author's  mind.     Mr.  Kennedy's  truth,  again, 
transcends  his  invention  of  imagined  facts.     Many  of  his  scenes  could 
not  have  happened  actually;  they  are  true  only  in  their  symbolic  sense. 
Almost  all  of  his  second  act  is  devoid  of  plausibility,  if  it  be  considered 
as  a  transcription  of  the  facts  of  life;  and  yet  it  is  entirely  true  in  the 
general  ideas  which  it  consistently  presents.     This  point — it  seems  to 
me — is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  study  of  the  two  best  plays  of 
the  recent  season.     In  each  of  them,  the  details  are  deduced  from  the 
theme — the  theme  is  not  induced  from  the  details.    Each  of  them,  there- 
fore, is  a  triumph  of  the  deductive,  or  romantic,  method  of  presenting 
truth  in  fiction. 

A  few  plays  produced  very  late  in  the  season  remain  to  be  reviewed, 
in  order  to  complete  the  record  of  the  year.    Of  these  the  most  ambitious 
and  important  is  Mr.  Paul  Kester's  Don  Quixote.    In 
order  properly  to  appreciate  Mr.  Kester's  accomplish- 
"Don  Quixote"     ment,  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  nature  of  the  task 
which  he  set  himself  to  do.     The  masterpiece  of  Cer- 
vantes is  partly  novelistic  and  partly  epic  in  its  mood; 
but  it  is  not,  of  course,  dramatic.     The  book,  to  use  the  customary 
phrase,  contains  no  play.     Consequently  those  critics  who  spent  their 
space  contending  that  Mr.  Kester's  work  was  not  a  play  were  merely 
saying  solemnly  a  violet  is  not  a  rose,  instead  of  endeavoring  to  discover 
what  had  been  his  task  and  in  how  far  he  had  accomplished  it.    His  task 
was  to  translate  the  characters  of  the  dreaming  Don  and  the  mundane 
Sancho  Panza  into  terms  of  the  stage  and  to  arrange  them  as  vehicles 
for  acting,  to  tell  a  story  not  bewilderingly  incoherent,  and  to  fling  about 
the  whole  an  atmosphere  of  poetry  and  charm.     This  exceedingly  diffi- 
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cult  task  the  dramatist  accomplished  remarkably  well.  He  really  did 
translate  the  visionary  hero  into  an  acting  part  extremely  rich  in  possi- 
bilities for  the  performer,  without  sacrificing  any  of  those  traits  which 
make  the  figure  great  in  literature.  He  gave  the  stage  a  living  Don 
Quixote  and  also  a  living  Sancho  Panza;  and  this  achievement  gives 
evidence  not  only  of  sympathetic  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
master,  but  also  of  a  very  unusual  ability  to  draw  character  by  means  of 
dialogue  and  the  other  expedients  of  the  dramatic  art.  Mr.  Kester  also 
built  a  story  which  was  entirely  coherent — more  coherent  than  was  really 
necessary.  He  told  his  tale  with  picturesqueness  and  unfailing  charm; 
at  many  moments  he  rose  to  genuine  poetic  heights;  and  he  wrote  his 
whole  piece  consistently  in  a  sort  of  seventeenth  century  English,  remi- 
niscent of  the  earlier  translations  of  Cervantes,  which  showed  a  very  fine 
literary  feeling.  To  be  sure,  the  piece  was  far  from  faultless.  In  the 
form  in  which  it  was  disclosed  at  the  first  performance,  it  was  very 
much  too  long  and  frequently  returned  upon  its  tracks.  After  the  author 
had  safely  made  a  point,  he  proceeded  to  make  it  again  in  a  later  scene, 
almost  in  the  same  way.  It  was  certainly  an  error  in  the  last  act  to 
depict  the  imaginations  of  the  dying  Don  by  means  of  calcium  light  pro- 
jections upon  the  back  drop  of  the  scene;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
the  hero,  like  Charles  the  Second,  was  "an  unconscionable  time  a-dying." 
The  third  act  was  too  processional  in  movement;  the  earlier  acts  were 
somewhat  overcrowded  with  material.  But  these  defects  seem  very  little 
matters  when  we  view  them  in  the  light  of  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Kester's 
task.  There  were  many  noble  moments  in  the  piece.  I  remember  espe- 
cially the  passage  at  the  close  of  the  third  act,  when  Don  Quixote,  having 
been  ludicrously  overthrown  in  combat  and  caged  as  a  madman  amid 
the  jeers  of  an  unsympathetic  throng,  says  yet  again,  with  the  deep 
pathos  of  unalterable  faith  in  an  ideal  which  does  not  exist  for  any 
of  the  scoffers,  "Dulcinea  is  the  most  beautiful  woman  in  the  world." 
Considered  on  the  histrionic  side,  Don  Quixote  is  the  finest  of  all  of 
Mr.  Sothern's  creations,  save  only  his  Hamlet.  It  is  destined  to  remain 
in  his  repertory.  And  Mr.  Kester — although,  as  so  many  of  the  critics 
took  unnecessary  trouble  to  explain,  he  did  not  make  a  play — is  to  be 
congratulated  on  a  beautiful  and  very  worthy  artistic  achievement. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  the  old  proverb  that  one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer.  Similarly  one  drama  does  not  make  a  drama- 
tist. The  merits  of  Mr.  Eugene  Walter's  Paid  in  Full  made  us  all 
very  hopeful  of  the  same  author's  melodrama  named  The  Wolf.  This 
hope,  however,  was  doomed  to  disappointment.     The  scene  of  The  Wolf 
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is  laid  in  the  Canadian  Hudson  Bay  Country,  and  the  story  is  the 
familiar  triangular  tale  of  the  innocent  pure  maiden  rescued  from  the 
villainous  seducer  by  the  wholesome-hearted  son  of  the 
soil.     The  material  was  sufficient  only  for  a  one-act 
"The  Wolf  play,  but  Mr.  Walter  padded  it  out  to  three  acts  by 

slow,  verbose,  and  repetitionary  exposition.  The  char- 
acters told  each  other  over  and  over  again  what  they 
were  going  to  do,  instead  of  doing  it.  The  main  merit  of  good  melodrama 
is  momentum  in  the  action;  and  momentum  was  the  one  thing  in  which 
this  piece  was  chiefly  lacking.  There  were  some  excellent  bits  of  charac- 
terization here  and  there:  for  example,  the  girPs  father,  a  stern  and 
narrow-minded  Scottish  settler,  was  very  truly  drawn.  But  every  now  and 
then  the  author  would  cast  all  truth  of  characterization  to  the  winds  for 
the  sake  of  an  expository  dialogue.  In  the  first  act,  the  villainous 
seducer  told  in  detail  the  story  of  his  wicked  life  to  the  wholesome- 
hearted  hero,  with  no  reason  whatever,  except  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
plot,  the  hero  needed  first-hand  evidence  against  the  villain.  The  plot, 
though  obvious  at  all  points,  was  very  crudely  managed;  and  the  story 
was  devoid  of  atmosphere.  The  one  memorable  feature  of  the  piece  was 
the  ultimate  struggle — which,  in  order  that  the  play  might  continue, 
had  been  deferred  again  and  again — between  the  hero  and  the  villain. 
They  fought  at  night,  in  the  utter  darkness  of  a  forest,  wrestling,  pant- 
ing, straining,  until  one  killed  the  other.  The  noises  of  the  death- 
struggle  could  be  heard,  but  the  figures  of  the  fighters  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished one  from  the  other  in  the  awful  dark.  Then,  kneeling  beside 
the  prone  body  of  the  vanquished,  the  victor  struck  a  light,  disclosing 
his  own  face  suddenly  to  the  spectators.    It  was  the  hero. 

It  is  an  interesting  evidence  of  current  conditions  in  the  theatre  that 
this  immature  and,  on  the  whole,  ineffective  melodrama  was  produced 
at  once  and  without  question,  solely  because  it  was  written  by  the  author 
of  a  better  play  which  had  succeeded.  Either  The  Wolf  was  written 
some  years  before  Paid  in  Full,  or  else  it  was  written  very  hastily.  It 
is  lacking  in  all  the  merits  which  make  the  latter  one  of  the  best  plays 
of  the  year.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  made  money.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  for  us  to  hope  that  Mr.  Walter  will  not  be  spoiled  by  its  re- 
ception. • 

Mr.  Clyde  Fitch  has  done  a  very  entertaining  bit  of  work  in  Girl* — 
a  farce  admirably  representative  of  his  clever  and  facile  talent.  Tin-1 
story  of  the  little  play  is  conventional  and  thin :  the  merit  lies  in  the 
embroidery.    Three  girls,  who  are  trying  with  little  success  to  earn  their 
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own  living  in  New  York,  dwell  together  in  a  studio,  and  develop  con- 
jointly a  theoretical  disgust  for  men.    They  vow  not  only  that  they  never 
shall  marry,  but  that  no  man  6hall  be  admitted  to  their 
sanctum;  they  will  dwell  aloof  from  the  inferior  sex 
"Girls"  and  work  out  their  own  destinies  without  bungling  mas- 

culine interference.  The  play  tells  just  how  each  of 
them  fell  in  love  and  proved  a  traitor  to  their 
theory.  The  theme  is  that  of  Tennyson's  "The  Princess,"  told  in 
terms  of  merry  farce.  The  piece  is  rapid  in  movement,  and  very  dainty 
in  detail.  Mr.  Fitch  has  always  been  a  specialist  in  femininity;  and 
he  has  drawn  with  a  deft  sure  touch  the  amusing  little  foibles  of  his 
girls.  The  first  act  is  a  new  example  of  the  author's  extraordinary  clever- 
ness in  stage-direction  and  his  masterly  observation  of  the  little  things 
of  life.  We  have  grown  to  expect  a  first  act  "stunt"  in  Mr.  Fitch's 
plays;  and  the  "stunt"  in  this  case  is  no  less  than  the  going  to  bed  of 
the  three  girls.  It  is  very  amusingly  managed.  One  of  them  draws  the 
folding  bed,  another  the  divan,  and  the  third  has  to  curl  uncomfortably 
in  the  morris-chair.  The  details  of  flat-dwelling,  down  to  the  kicking 
of  the  steampipes  and  the  strident  voice  of  the  lady-elocutionist  across 
the  narrow  court,  are  delightfully  rendered.  One  remembers  the  match- 
box full  of  hairpins  as  an  instance  of  Mr.  Fitch's  sedulous  attention  to 
important  little  matters.  The  second  act  is  somewhat  too  symmetrical 
in  structure  and  boisterous  in  the  treatment  of  character:  it  evidently 
follows  more  closely  than  the  first  act  the  original  German  farce  to 
which  Mr.  Fitch  acknowledges  his  indebtedness.  The  last  act  is  pretty 
in  sentiment;  and  the  manly  struggle  of  the  handsome  young  hero  to 
win  the  most  obstinate  of  the  girls  awakens  an  emotional  interest  at 
the  same  time  that  it  charms  with  its  comedy.  This  play  has  the  rare 
merit  of  a  minor  task  done  very  well  indeed,  with  patient  carefulness 
and  clever  skill. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 

IN    PASSING 

When  the  weary  winter's  gone, 

And  the  birds  come  back  again, 
And  the  tenderness  of  dawn, 

And  the  hum  and  pulse  of  noon, 

And  the  laughter  in  the  rain, — 

Is  there  one  to  share  my  June 
When  the  weary  winter's  gone? 

Brian  Hooker. 


LITERATUKE 


A  CONSTRUCTIVE  CRITICISM  OF  FICTION1 

The  chief  function  of  constructive  criticism  is  to  aid  the  artist  in 
understanding  precisely  what  he  is  about.  Possessed  of  this  understand- 
ing he  is  prepared  to  concentrate  upon  the  execution  of  his  idea  such 
power  as  inspires  him;  and  when  it  is  executed,  the  judicial  critics 
will  anticipate  the  slow  mind  of  posterity  in  its  appraisal.  That  he 
should  be  critically  conscious  of  his  art  during  the  process  of  composi- 
tion is  neither  needful  nor  profitable.  A  skater  who  must  constantly 
think  of  his  balance  cannot  skate  well;  but  a  person  who  has  never 
thought  of  it  cannot  skate  at  all.  Similarly,  a  poet  must  think  in  verse; 
but  he  can  think  in  good  verse  only  when  versification  operates  in  his 
mind  subconsciously;  and  it  can  become  subconscious  only  through 
familiarity  of  conscious  knowledge.  Not  by  nature  can  any  artistry 
become  second  nature,  but  only  by  habitual  precise  understanding. 

And  yet  a  considerable  body  of  amateurs  deny  nowadays  that,  in 
literature  at  least,  the  artist  ever  needs  to  learn  precisely  what  he  is 
about.  Because  art  only  serves,  not  supplies,  inspiration,  and  because  art 
must  operate  subconsciously  in  order  to  succeed,  they  imagine  exceptions 
to  the  law  that  nothing  can  be  instinctive  which  has  not  previously  been 
intelligent.  iEschylus,  they  say,  wrote  the  Prometheus  Bound  without 
considering  that  the  essence  of  Drama  is  a  struggle  of  wills;  Vergil  in- 
volved the  subtle  harmonies  of  his  verse  with  no  understanding  of 
alliteration;  Victor  Hugo  never  heard  of  Emphasis  by  Contrast.  In 
short,  every  great  writer  presents  to  these  gentlemen  the  miracle  of  con- 
sistently and  opportunely  producing  certain  results  without  knowing 
how  to  produce  them.  As  applied  to  literature  this  notion  gains  a  cer- 
tain speciousness  from  the  fact  that  all  men  employ  language.  None 
the  less,  it  flaunts  fallacy  upon  its  forehead.  Because  a  child  can  paint 
a  fence  it  does  not  follow  that  no  man  need  learn  to  paint  a  landscape. 
Now,  if  this  were  merely  a  superstition  of  the  letterless,  it  would  not 
matter:  one  expects  Philistinism  of  Philistines;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
believed  by  many  whose  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  literature  give 
it  importance.    And  in  this  bad  eminence  the  heresy  does  many  harms : 

^Materials  and  Methods  of  Fiction.     By  Clayton  Hamilton.     With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Brandcr  Matthews.     New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. 
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it  leads  beginners  to  neglect  learning  how  to  write;  it  places  judicial 
criticism  in  the  ridiculous  position  of  judging  irresponsibility;  and  it 
relegates  genius  to  a  limbo  somewhere  between  stultification  and  apoth- 
eosis. 

To  all  such  critical  agnosticism  Mr.  Clayton  Hamilton's  Materials 
and  Methods  of  Fiction  is  by  the  nature  of  its  endeavor  a  challenge:  not 
in  tone  or  in  purpose,  for  the  book  deals  rather  with  artists  than  with 
critics,  and  is  catholic  rather  than  partisan;  not  in  professing  to  teach 
people  to  write  novels,  for  although  eminently  teachable  it  is  no  text- 
book; but  because,  being  a  constructive  study  of  the  art  of  fiction,  it 
declares  in  some  sort  how  great  fiction  has  been  and  must  be  written. 
To  attempt  this  is  to  assume  that  past  masters  of  narrative  knew  what 
they  were  about ;  and  to  succeed  in  the  attempt  is  to  be  clear  and  imme- 
diate in  the  exposition  of  materials  and  methods,  neither  delaying  to 
argue  for  their  existence  nor  clouding  their  presentation  by  elaborate 
resumption  of  the  process  through  which  the  author  induced  his  general- 
izations. The  spread  of  critical  agnosticism  only  intensifies  the  present 
need  of  such  a  book.  For  the  Novel,  as  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
observes  in  his  pleasant  and  interesting  introduction,  is  the  prosperous 
parvenu  of  literature.  Many  of  its  major  laws  have  lain  until  now  im- 
plicit in  the  practice  of  the  masters.  And  meanwhile,  under  the  shadow 
of  critical  anarchy,  personal  judgments  of  fiction  have  run  wild,  and 
artless  novelists  sprung  up  unsown  and  died  unburied;  while  of  telling 
many  tales  there  is  no  end. 

Text-books  of  story-telling,  indeed,  we  have  in  profusion;  but  any 
variation  on  the  theme  How  to  Write  Literature  is  to  some  extent  in- 
herently futile.  It  is  not  for  every  one  to  arrive  at  Corinth:  one  need 
only  teach  rhetoric  in  a  university  to  realize  the  staggering  difficulty 
of  making  people  in  general  write  with  even  literate  correctness;  and 
moreover,  the  text-book  of  art  must  depend  largely  upon  the  personal 
authority  of  its  author.  Does  he  know  what  he  attempts  to  teach  ?  The 
constructive  criticism  of  fiction,  on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  and 
exegesis  of  the  principles  governing  its  artistry,  is  a  matter  not  personal 
but  empirical.  Mr.  Hamilton's  constructive  dicta  will  be  attacked  for 
being  stated  so  positively  by  a  critic  of  recent  reputation  who 
has  himself  produced  no  important  fiction.  But  the  laws  of  evolution 
depend  upon  natural  facts,  not  at  all  upon  the  personal  authority  of 
Huxley.  Whether  he  could  himself  direct  their  operation,  whether  he 
was  a  great  scientist  or  a  solar  myth,  are  questions  having  not  the  re- 
motest bearing  upon  the  truth  of  his  theories.  Similarly,  it  is  not  of 
the  smallest  concern  whether  or  no  Mr.  Hamilton  is  a  novelist  of  power 
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or  a  critic  of  authority ;  for  he  attempts  to  tell  us  not  how  he  thinks  fic- 
tion should  be  written,  but  how  authors  of  acknowledged  attainment  have 
gone  about  writing  it.  Certain  principles  of  narrative  awaited  formu- 
lation. The  only  question  is,  are  they  now  formulated  accurately  and 
with  clearness  ?  Do  they  organize  important*  literary  facts  ?  For  if  so, 
their  authority  is  not  the  authority  of  any  critic,  but  the  authority  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  Thackeray,  of  Stevenson  and  Poe. 

And  in  thus  empirically  codifying  certain  great  principles  of  fiction 
heretofore  implicit  Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  the  art  a  service  both  valuable 
and  opportune.  The  fundamental  relation  between  truth  and  fact, 
equally  important  to  all  representative  art  and  to  our  understanding  of 
life  itself — that  a  truth  is  a  general  law  whereof  facts  are  specific  phe- 
nomena— is  by  him  so  fully  expounded  that  there  is  no  excuse  in  future 
for  confusion  of  the  actual  and  the  real.  This  is  of  course  no  new  dis- 
covery. It  has  always  been  felt  but  never  so  well  expressed.  Ruskin  felt 
it  when  he  wrote  confusingly  of  truths  and  higher  truths ;  the  late  Frank 
Norris  drew  the  distinction  clearly  but  without  sufficient  analysis  or 
application;  and  every  one  has  noticed  that  Meissonier's  horses  gallop 
to  the  eye,  whereas  the  racers  of  an  instantaneous  photograph  merely  con- 
tort themselves.  The  chapter  on  The  Xature  of  Narrative  is  another 
luminous  exegesis  of  immemorial  matter.  That  narrative  represents 
a  series  of  events  arranged  along  the  lines  of  a  pattern  of  causation  is 
no  new  saying;  but  its  intricate  corollaries  have  never  been  so  keenly  and 
so  practically  discussed.  The  now  generally  received  definition  of  the 
Short  Story,  developed  by  Poe  and  Professor  Brander  Matthews,  and 
first  formulated  by  Mr.  Hamilton  some  years  ago,  is  here  resumed  in  more 
concrete  fulness.  And  the  distinction  between  Realism  and  Romance 
is  drawn  with  absolute  finality.  Confusion  between  the  real  and  the 
actual,  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  between  the  meanings  of  the  term 
Romance  as  applied  to  a  method  of  fiction  or  to  an  aroma  of  ideality, 
has  delayed  this  distinction  until  now;  but  henceforth  we  may  under- 
stand that  the  difference  is  simply  that  between  induction  and  deduction. 
This  appears  startlinglv  simple  against  the  confusion  of  phenomena 
which  it  explains ;  so  does  the  newly  discovered  principle  of  the  pressure 
of  light.  Of  both  the  sole  test  is  the  same :  Do  they  inclusively  and  ex- 
clusively organize  the  data  whence  they  are  induced? 

And  because  the  major  portion  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  dicta  emerge  tri- 
umphant from  this  test,  it  is  the  more  regrettable  that  in  certain  matters 
of  importance  he  fails  to  fit  the  facts.  The  chapter  on  Plot,  valuably 
suggestive  in  detail,  does  not  carry  its  induction  to  determining  precisely 
what  a  plot  is.    Its  nearest  approach  to  definition  is  the  statement  that 
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a  plot  is  the  weaving  into  a  common  major  knot  (or  climax)  two  or 
more  series  of  events.  But  every  event  in  life  necessarily  unites  two 
or  more  such  series.  In  lighting  a  cigarette  I  unite  the  three  separate 
lines  of  causation  which  brought  the  match,  the  cigarette,  and  me  to  that 
common  event.  Here  is,  then,  no  definition,  nor  any  true  distinction 
from  the  unit  of  the  Picaresque  form  discussed  earlier  in  the  chapter. 
The  author  therefore  goes  on  to  confuse  this  "simplest  form  of  plot"  with 
such  double  plots  as  that  of  Twelfth  Night.  And  later,  in  discussing 
the  variable  position  of  the  major  knot  (or  climax) he  confuses  terms 
in  stating  that  the  detective  story  places  its  knot  at  the  beginning: 
whereas  evidently  the  true  major  knot,  or  plot-apex,  of  Dr.  Doyle's 
The  Sign  of  the  Four  (for  example)  is  the  capture  of  Jonathan  Small 
by  Holmes;  and  Holmes's  unravelling  of  the  mysterious  events  knotted 
about  the  death  of  Bartholomew  Sholto  is  rather  the  theme  of  the  entire 
story.  The  induction  should  have  been  carried  up  to  the  definition  of  a 
plot  as  a  climactic  series  of  events  embodying  a  single  idea. 

Again,  Mr.  Hamilton  recognizes  only  three  kinds  of  unit  effect  which 
a  short  story  may  endeavor  to  set  forth :  effects  of  Action,  of  Character,  or 
of  Setting.  Of  course  there  is  a  fourth  possibility — namely,  effect  of 
Demonstration;  thus,  the  story  of  the  Prodigal  Son  demonstrates  the 
theorem,  explicitly  stated  in  the  context  as  its  theme,  that  there  is  joy 
in  the  presence  of  the  angels  of  God  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth. 
But  the  critic,  having  failed  to  notice  this  type  of  effect,  is  driven  to 
call  the  Prodigal  Soji  a  story  of  character,  and  to  distort  his  analysis 
accordingly.  In  truth,  this  oversight  neither  vitiates  the  chapter  nor 
even  the  analysis  of  this  particular  story;  but  in  such  a  book  as  the 
present  it  is  no  less  regrettable. 

The  chapter  on  Style  also  approaches  without  reaching  a  defini- 
tion. Indeed  the  author  here  disclaims  expressly  any  attempt  to  define 
style.  But  he  comes  near  upon  a  definition  in  the  inaccurate  statement 
that  an  utterance  has  the  quality  of  style  when  it  reinforces  connota- 
tively  by  their  sound  that  meaning  which  its  words  convey  denotatively 
to  the  mind  by  their  context.  He  is  here  within  one  step  of  the  true 
definition  of  style:  the  connotative  use  of  language.  For  sound  is  only 
one  of  many  ways  in  which  ordered  words  connote ;  another,  for  example, 
being  by  the  aura  of  an  older  or  derivative  meaning,  as  in  the  word 
urbane. 

I  have  spoken  constantly  of  definition ;  and  therein  lies  the  most  im- 
portant accomplishment  of  Mr.  Hamilton's  volume.  It  is  idle  to  urge 
upon  a  writer  any  particular  method  of  handling  (for  example)  the 
Short  Story:  his  idea  must  condition  his  treatment:  and  it  is  extremely 
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difficult  to  aid  him  in  immediate  execution :  imagination  and  labor  ad- 
mit no  substitutes.  But  it  is  of  great  use  so  clearly  to  formulate  ma- 
terials and  methods  that  he  may  know  whether  his  idea  is  a  short  story 
in  essence ;  that  he  may  realize  at  once  whether  he  is  striving  for  an  effect 
of  action,  character,  setting,  or  demonstration;  and  that  the  artistry 
of  elder  writers  may  lie  orderly  before  him  for  choice  of  old  devices  or 
suggestion  of  new.  Herein  also  lies  the  book's  necessary  challenge  to 
that  timidity  of  intellect  which  is  embarrassed  in  the  presence  of  pre- 
cision. For  in  the  endeavor  to  do  for  the  novel  something  of  what 
Aristotle  did  for  Greek  drama,  Mr.  Hamilton  has  properly  employed  a 
similar  method:  often  leaving  to  the  reader  the  testing  of  a  principle 
fully  expounded.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  concedes  too  much  to  incre- 
dulity; and  his  occasional  direct  advice  to  young  writers,  while  generally 
good  is  perhaps  unfortunate  as  resting  upon  personal  authority;  but  in 
general  the  book  is  no  less  admirable  in  expression  than  in  conception: 
clear  and  concrete,  full  of  delightful  niceties  of  detail,  and  not  seldom 
rising  into  style.  Evidently  such  a  work  demands  of  its  author  a  catho- 
lic and  judicial  reading,  an  intelligence  to  organize  and  to  express,  and 
a  personality  not  incognizant  of  men  and  things.  Its  impression  is  of 
personal  power;  its  touchstone  is  impersonal  fact.  Materials  and 
Methods  of  Fiction  rests  not  at  all  upon  Mr.  Hamilton's  present  critical 
authority;  but  it  will  go  far  toward  giving  his  opinion  authority  in  the 
future. 

Brian  Hooker. 


ROUSSEAU  FROM  THE  COUNTER-REVOLUTIONARY  STAND- 
POINT1 

It  is  a  mark  of  true  greatness  when  discussion  of  a  man's  influence 
and  achievement  overshadows  interest  in  his  personality,  and  this  may 
explain  why  good  biographic  material  about  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  is 
not  very  plentiful.  The  crude  and  formless  Life  by  Musset-Pathay,  pub- 
lished in  1821,  still  remains  the  fullest  account  in  any  language.  In 
English  there  existed  no  worthy  narrative  of  the  great  sentimentalist's 
life  until  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  John  Morley  made  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  literature  with  his  judicially  impartial  and  sympathetic  biograph- 
ical study,  which  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  more  recent  years  in  France, 
where  many  of  the  ideals  of  the  Revolution  have  quite  vanished,  the  one- 
time idol  has  undergone  some  pretty  rough  handling,  and  in  this  man- 

lJean  Jacques  Rousseau.    By  Jules  Lemaltre.     Translated  by  Jeanne  Mairet. 
New  York:  The  McClure  Company. 
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ner  of  treatment  the  interesting  and  very  readable  volume  of  M.  Jules 
Lemaitre  is  no  exception. 

Clearly  his  has  been  no  labor  of  love  but  an  academic  duty.  M. 
Lemaitre  took  up  his  work  (as  he  says,  in  the  beginning)  "not  from  any 
feeling  of  extreme  kindliness  toward  the  citizen  of  Geneva,"  and  he  has 
done  it  (as  he  tells  us,  quite  unnecessarily,  at  the  end)  "with  an  acute 
disapprobation  of  some  of  his  most  notable  ideas,  with  the  most  lively 
admiration  for  his  art,  with  the  most  sincere  pity  for  his  lamentable  life — 
and  a  'sacred  horror'  (in  the  Latin  sense)  as  to  the  great  mystery  of  his 
action  on  humanity." 

Yet  not  a  little  of  the  decided  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  author  reveals  himself  quite  as  much  as  he  does  his  subject.  We  see 
him  a  man  of  reactionary  spirit  and  a  monarchist  at  heart,  a  man  of  lost 
illusions  yet  still  stumped  by  the  great  paradox  of  theory  and  practice, 
and  like  other  adherents  to  the  "counter-Revolutionary"  principles  so 
rampant  at  present  among  the  intellectual  classes  in  France,  only  too 
willing  to  find  in  Rousseau  the  source  of  all  the  disordered  ideas  and 
dishonest  ambitions  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

And  moreover  M.  Lemaitre  thinks  he  proves  that  Rousseau's  works 
"were  inspired  by  private  circumstances  and  that  they  can  above 
all  be  explained  thereby — and  also  by  his  temperament,  his  physical  state, 
by  this  or  that  event  of  his  past  life,  and  I  might  even  say,  by  that  one 
of  his  divers  souls  which  at  such  and  such  a  moment  acted  in  him :  Gen- 
evese  soul,  Protestant  soul,  Catholic  soul,  soul  of  a  vagrant  and  of  a  rebel, 
soul  of  a  would-be  lover,  soul  of  a  simulator  through  desire  for  emotion, 
soul  of  a  dreamer  and  almost  of  a  fakir,  soul  of  an  invalid."  He  almost 
asks  us  to  believe  that  Rousseau  would  have  lived  his  life  in  the  smallest 
way,  copying  music  and  composing  light  dramatic  works,  would  never 
have  hit  upon  his  great  "principle,"  if  that  now-famous  prize  problem  of 
the  Dijon  Academy:  "Has  the  restoration  of  the  sciences  contributed  to 
purify  or  to  corrupt  manners  ?"  had  not  come  to  his  attention.  He  would 
be  glad  to  credit  (since  it  would  largely  justify  his  point  of  view)  the  old 
Marmontel  story  that  Rousseau  was  about  to  argue  on  the  side  of  puri- 
fication when  Diderot  persuaded  him  to  take  the  opposite  course.  As 
Morley  says,  "to  suppose  this  possible  is  to  prove  one's  incapacity  for  un- 
derstanding what  manner  of  man  Rousseau  was." 

This  manner  of  man,  according  to  M.  Lemaitre,  was  a  vacillating 
and  self-contradictory  creature,  the  victim  of  ill  health  and,  later  on,  of 
mental  derangement,  a  being  cursed  with  a  morbid  and  insane  pride,  who 
through  fortuitous  chance  wrote  "certain  fatal  and  terrible  things  of 
which  he  himself  was  not  absolutely  sure,"  who  did  his  age  a  real  benefit 
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by  reawakening  a  passion  for  nature  and  simplicity  of  living,  but  at  the 
same  time  developing  aa  horrid  sentimentalism  extraordinarily  different 
from  goodness."  And,  above  all,  what  he  did  came  almost  entirely  from 
within  himself. 

In  this  severe  criticism  M.  Lemaitre  does  his  subject  too  much  honor. 
The  fatal  defect  of  his  argument  is  his  neglect  of — or  shall  we  say  un- 
familiarity  with? — the  progress  of  thought  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  Any  one  with  even  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  opinion  during  that  period  will  be  astonished  to  read  of  Rous- 
seau that  athe  theory  of  the  absolute  democracy  and  the  divine  right  of 
numbers  dates  from  him."  Whoever  seeks  in  Rousseau's  own  mind  for 
the  germ  of  his  political  and  educational  beliefs  must  never  have  read 
the  Agreement  of  the  People  Presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
January  20,  16Jf9,  must  be  unacquainted  with  Locke's  Treatises  on  Gov- 
ernment and  Hobbes's  Leviathan,  and  with  the  fact  that  "the  state  of 
nature,"  "the  sovereign  people,"  "the  social  contract,"  and  other  doctrines 
which  are  still  the  nucleus  of  political  life  in  the  highest  civilized  societies 
were  first  uttered  in  England's  political  upheaval  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. No — Emile,  The  New  Heloise,  and  The  Social  Contract  did  not 
come  entirely  from  the  brain  of  Rousseau;  and  why  M.  Lemaitre,  even 
with  his  avowed  purpose  of  writing  solely  a  history  of  Rousseau's  senti- 
ments, should  have  elected  to  consider  him  so  entirely  apart  from  the 
great  movement  in  which  he  was  a  factor,  is  quite  unexplained  to  the 
reader. 

It  rarely,  if  ever,  happens  that  the  individual  who  has  announced 
some  new  principle  possesses  the  peculiar  ability  to  put  it  into  the  full 
possession  of  mankind.  The  infiltration  of  ideas  is  a  natural  and  slow 
process  that  requires  transmission  through  several  generations  of  men 
and  orders  of  intellect  before  the  lower  levels  of  popular  comprehension 
are  reached.  In  other  words,  the  formulators  of  great  thoughts  are  not 
their  real  disseminators.    Of  the  latter  type  was  Rousseau. 

England  in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  good  reasons,  evinced  no  great 
interest  in  the  Treatises  on  Government  or  the  Leviathan,  but  near  at 
hand  lay  a  nation  that  had  just  passed  through  one  of  those  rare  periods 
of  artificial  splendor  which  we  call  "Augustan,"  and,  like  its  prototype, 
this  age  of  gold  had  left  a  heritage  that  was  largely  dross.  For  all  classes, 
highest  to  lowest,  life  had  become  a  burden  and  an  empty  thing.  Under 
such  conditions  what  greater  desire  could  possess  the  hearts  of  men  than 
that  of  a  more  harmonious  social  order  ?  To  establish  this  was  the  task 
to  which  the  eccentric  subject  of  M.  Lemaitre's  book  applied  himself. 
Sane  or  not,  the  results  were  truly  momentous  in  the  world's  history.    The 
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most  striking  intellectual  phenomenon  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  the 
passionate  absorption  by  the  French  people  of  certain  philosophic  prin- 
ciples from  across  the  Channel  as  expounded  by  a  number  of  lesser 
thinkers,  of  whom  Rousseau  undoubtedly  exercised  the  most  influence 
because,  in  a  sentimental  age,  his  feelings  triumphed  completely  over  his 
reason. 

Rousseau  knew  little  of  history,  and  the  science  of  economics  had 
been  but  dimly  discerned  in  his  day.  Many  of  his  premises  are  as  impos- 
sible as  his  conclusions  are  absurd,  and  his  methods  did  indeed  lead  to 
disaster  in  many  cases ;  but  it  is  hard  to  agree  with  M.  Lemaitre  when  he 
declares  it  a  pity  that  Rousseau's  diplomatic  beginnings  should  have  ended 
in  failure.  For  had  he  pursued  this  career,  "he  would  have  broken  down 
no  social  barriers,  he  would  not  have  written  the  Inegalite,  tlmxle,  nor 
The  Social  Contract,  and  we  should  have  lost  much  from  a  literary  point 
of  view,  but  from  other  points  of  view  it  would  have  been  a  good  thing." 

The  work  of  a  neurasthenic,  egoist,  paranoiac — is  this  the  best  ex- 
planation modern  France  has  to  give  of  the  efforts  that  more  than  any- 
thing else  provided  the  impulse  to  liberate  the  American  colonies  and 
achieve  the  moral,  social,  and  political  regeneration  of  France? 

George  H.  Casamajor. 

AN  AMERICAN  "EGOIST"1 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  Honorable  Humphrey  Crewe  could 
not  have  had  a  book  all  to  himself.  If  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  could  only 
have  set  aside  his  romantic  propensities  for  the  nonce  and  confined  him- 
self to  the  comic  possibilities  in  the  career  of  his  superb  egoist — who  is 
always  proving  himself  to  be  "not  merely  an  idealist  in  politics,  but  a 
practical  man" — he  might  have  given  us  an  American  Sir  Willoughby 
Patterne.  And  yet,  on  the  whole,  he  has  chosen  the  better  part,  for 
Mr.  Churchill  has  not  the  genius  for  satire;  you  cannot  think  of  him 
as  subtle  or  saturnine;  he  is  composed  of  a  too  human  kindliness  and 
his  nature  is  too  compassionate  to  allow  of  the  scalpel  and  lancet.  Satire 
flourishes  best  in  a  decadent  soil,  and  Mr.  Churchill's  temperament  is 
essentially  and  superabundantly  healthful  and  vigorous.  With  all  the 
fun  he  pokes  at  Humphrey  Crewe,  and  in  spite  of  the  ridiculous  figure  his 
hero  cuts,  you  perceive  that  the  author  is  sorry  for  his  victim  and  rather 
likes  him.  Mr.  Churchill  is  too  benevolent  a  humanitarian  to  be  a 
thoroughgoing  artist.  Meredith  could  hold  Sir  Willoughby  on  the 
skewer  and  smile  while  he  was  being  done  to  a  fine  turn;  Thackeray 

1Mr.  Creice'8  Career.     By   Winston  Churchill.     New  York:    The  Macmillan 
Company. 
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could  hound  poor  Becky  with  malicious  glee  and  snatch  every  chance  of 
salvation  from  her  without  compunction;  but  Mr.  Churchill,  without 
condoning  or  palliating  the  Honorable  Humphrey's  consummate  self- 
conceit  and  its  offences  against  altruism,  surrounds  him  with  an  atmos- 
phere of  compassion  that  makes  his  sorry  hero  very  pitiable,  and  checks 
the  laughter  of  scorn  and  contempt  with  a  human  impulse  that  is  deeper 
than  satire  and  more  effective  and  salutary.  "I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
dislike  Humphrey,"  says  Victoria  to  Austen  Vane.  "I  hadn't  a  notion 
that  you  disliked  him,"  retorts  Austen.  "I  am  curious  about  his  career. 
He  somehow  inspires  curiosity."  "And  awe,"  she  adds.  "Humphrey's 
career  has  all  the  fascination  of  a  runaway  locomotive.  One  watches 
it  transfixed,  awaiting  the  inevitable  crash."  Both  laugh,  and  Victoria 
speaks  for  the  author  as  for  us  when  she  concludes :  "I  do  like  Humphrey, 
in  spite  of  his  career." 

Mr.  Churchill  adopts  the  attitude  of  a  biographer  to  Mr.  Crewe  in  a 
manner  befitting  the  subject,  and  the  mock  serious  assumption  of  the 
role  of  Boswell  is  very  happily  and  cleverly  carried  out.  We  must  find 
space  for  Mr.  Churchill's  introduction  of  his  great  man: 

It  is  difficult  to  overestimate  the  importance  of  Mr.  Humphrey  Crewe,  of 
his  value  to  the  town  of  Leith,  and  to  the  state  at  large,  and  in  these  pages 
only  a  poor  attempt  at  an  appreciation  of  him  may  be  expected.  Mr.  Crewe  by  no 
means  underestimated  this  claim  upon  the  community,  and  he  had  of  late  been 
declaring  that  he  was  no  summer  resident.  Wedderburn  was  his  home,  and  there 
he  paid  his  taxes.    Undoubtedly  they  were  less  than  city  taxes. 

Although  a  young  man,  Mr.  Crewe  was  in  all  respects  a  model  citizen  and 
a  person  of  many  activities.  He  had  built  a  farmers'  club,  to  which  the  farmers, 
in  gross  ingratitude,  had  never  gone.  Now  it  was  a  summer  residence  and  dis- 
tinctly rentable.  He  had  a  standing  offer  to  erect  a  library  in  the  village  of 
Leith,  provided  the  town  would  furnish  the  ground,  the  books,  and  permit  the 
name  of  Crewe  to  be  carved  in  stone  over  the  doorway.  The  indifference  of  the 
town  pained  him,  and  he  was  naturally  not  a  little  grieved  at  the  lack  of  proper 
feeling  of  the  country  people  of  America  toward  those  who  would  better  their 
conditions.  He  had  put  a  large  memorial  window  in  the  chapel  to  his  family.  .  .  . 
He  was  a  church  warden;  president  of  a  society  for  turning  over  crops  (which 
he  had  organized)  ;  a  member  of  the  State  Grange;  president  of  the  embryo 
State  Economic  League  (whatever  that  was)  ;  and  chairman  of  the  Local 
Improvement  Board  (also  a  creation  of  his  own).  By  these  tokens,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention,  it  would  seem  that  the  inhabitants  of  Leith  would 
have  jumped  at  the  chance  to  make  such  a  man  one  of  the  five  hundred  in  their 
State  Legislature.  .  .  .  The  town  of  Leith  with  its  thousand  inhabitants  had  one 
representative,  and  Mr.  Crewe  had  made  up  his  mind  he  was  to  be  that  repre- 
sentative. 

Add  to  these  qualifications,  that  he  was  an  eligible  bachelor  and  a 
person  of  social  importance— "It  is  so  rare  with  us  for  a  gentleman  to 
go  into  politics,"  Mrs.  Pomfret  went  about  declaring,  "that  we  ought 
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to  do  everything  we  can  to  elect  him" — and  that  he  might  have  had  with 
King  Charles,  the  watchword  "Thorough,"  and  you  have  at  least  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  Mr.  Crewe  at  the  outset  of  his  career.  It  is  not 
long  before  that  career  begins,  as  Victoria  Flint  put  it,  to  have  all  the 
fascination  of  a  runaway  locomotive,  and  you  find  yourself  watching 
transfixed,  awaiting  the  inevitable  crash.  The  Honorable  Humphrey  is 
the  only  person  who  seems  oblivious  of  the  impending  disaster,  and  his 
fatuous  faith  in  himself  up  to  the  last  moment — and  beyond — is  splendid. 
The  paragraph  that  closes  his  career  adds  just  the  right  biographical 
touch.  One  of  the  most  tantalizingly  amusing  threads  from  which  the 
Comic  Muse  dangles  him  is  his  courtship  of  Victoria  Flint,  who,  the 
reader  knows  from  the  beginning,  is  predestined  for  Austen  Vane,  and 
the  story  ends  with  their  happy  union  accordingly. 

"Mr.  Crewe,"  we  read,  "was  unable  to  go  to  the  wedding,  having  to 
attend  a  directors'  meeting  of  some  importance  in  the  West.  He  is  still 
in  politics,  and  still  hopeful;  and  he  was  married,  not  long  afterward, 
to  Miss  Alice  Pomfret." 

The  latter  event  is  also  one  of  the  jokes  of  the  Honorable  Humphrey, 
which  the  reader  is  allowed  to  hug  to  himself.  Alice  is  really  a  nonentity 
so  far  as  this  chronicle  is  concerned,  but  we  know  her  so  well  through  her 
dear,  delicious  mamma,  who  has  been  so  anxious  to  hook  the  ambitious 
millionaire  politician  for  her  daughter,  and  consequently  has  undergone 
various  states  of  perturbation  on  account  of  Victoria  Flint's  "enigmatic 
manner"  and  attitude  toward  the  marital  prize.  "Victoria,"  so  she  con- 
gratulated the  bride  (after  kissing  her  twice),  "I  always  had  the  greatest 
confidence  in  your  judgment."  Notwithstanding  which,  she  maintained 
that  she  had  never  understood  Victoria,  and  it  was  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Pomfret,  the  author  confides  to  us,  that  her  respect  increased  in  direct 
proportion  to  her  lack  of  understanding. 

Mr.  Crewe's  Career  is  a  worthy  successor  to  the  list  of  novels  which 
mark  so  far  the  industrious  Mr.  Churchill's  literary  career.  Worthy  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  better  than  all  the  others ;  it  is  the  best  story  he  has 
written,  and  he  has  told  it  in  the  best  way.  Always  a  serious  student 
of  human  nature,  intensely  patriotic,  American  to  the  core,  a  young 
man  of  ideals  and  practical  wisdom,  earnest  in  his  altruistic  tendencies, 
sincere  in  his  convictions,  direct  and  downright  in  action,  his  forceful 
individuality  has  forged  its  own  way  in  literary  expression  and  moulded 
its  own  forms,  sometimes  not  wisely,  but  ever  gaining  in  constructive 
skill,  which  has  been  his  slowest  acquisition.  Coniston,  more  than  any 
of  his  previous  books,  followed  the  constructive  lines  of  the  novel,  and 
Coniston  marked  a  distinct  advance  technically  in  his  work.    That  novel 
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was  published,  it  will  be  remembered,  on  the  eve  of  Mr.  ChurchilPs 
adventure  into  the  political  arena  of  his  own  State,  the  effect  of  which 
it  was  feared  would  be  detrimental  to  his  literary  work.  But  Mr.  Crewe's 
Career  banishes  that  fear,  for  though  it  is  averred  that  much  of  its  politi- 
cal record  is  freely  autobiographical  or  at  least  drawn  from  the  author's 
political  experience  and  observation,  as  a  work  of  fiction  it  surpasses  in 
romantic  interest  and  dramatic  strength  anything  he  has  heretofore 
written.  It  is  a  rarely  wholesome  and  thoroughly  human  and  absorbing 
story,  apart  from  its  politics — some  might  say  because  of  its  politics,  for 
Mr.  Churchill  seems  to  be  able  to  dramatize  politics  as  successfully  as 
history. 

Coniston  described  a  condition  of  things  political  in  New  England 
when  one  man  power  was  vested  in  Jethro  Bass.  In  Mr.  Crewe's  Career 
Jethro  is  but  a  memory,  and  his  system  has  passed  over,  twenty  years 
later,  to  a  group  of  men.  Railroad  autocracy  is  still  the  bone  of  conten- 
tion ;  and  for  romance  we  have  the  son  of  Hilary  Vane,  chief  counsel  in 
the  State  for  the  Imperial  Railroad,  advocating  the  cause  of  the  people, 
opposing  the  railroad  interests,  and,  to  give  the  romance  a  real  coup-de- 
theatre,  in  love  with  and  beloved  by  Victoria,  the  daughter  of  Augustus 
P.  Flint,  the  president  of  the  Imperial  Railroad,  no  less.  Austen  Vane 
is  a  fine  strapping  fellow,  with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  modest, 
virile,  upright  young  lover ;  and  Victoria  is  every  whit  worthy  of  him — 
as  lovable  and  splendid  a  young  woman  as  one  could  wish  for  in  fiction, 
or  out  of  it.  She  is  the  fearless,  feminine  type;  the  finest  flower  of  our 
American  civilization.  Hilary  Vane  is,  in  many  respects,  as  remarkable 
an  achievement  in  political  portraiture  as  was  Jethro  Bass,  and  the  vari- 
ous political  figures  that  fill  the  broad  canvas  are  of  diverting  and  con- 
temporaneous interest.  But  it  is  for  his  "appreciation"  of  the  Honorable 
Humphrey  Crewe  who  is  the  centre  of  the  "monumental  force"  rightly 
named  Mr.  Crewe's  Career  that  we  are  chiefly  grateful.  Mr.  Crewe  is  a 
unique  creation  in  American  fiction. 

James  Mac  Arthur. 


AN  IMPARTIAL  OBSERVER1 

A  preface,  or  an  Introduction,  if  this  term  be  preferred,  is  a  danger- 
ous thing — except  for  George  Bernard  Shaw,  of  course.  But  the  English 
author  of  this  amiably  chatty  volume  on  Home  Life  in  Germany  has 
given  her  book  an  Introduction  which  comes  near  being  the  best  thing  in 

lHome  Life  in  (icrmany.     By  Mrs.  Alfred  Sidgwick.     New  York:   The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 
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it.  It  does  exactly  what  a  preface  ought  to  do,  it  makes  the  reader 
eager  to  press  on  to  the  rest  of  the  book  whether  he  be  interested  in 
the  subject  or  not,  because  he  feels  that  anything  such  a  sane,  broad- 
minded,  and  amicably  humorous  woman  has  to  say  will  be  worth  reading. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick's  point  of  view  is  admirable.  She  knows  that  one  can- 
not write  intelligently  of  any  nation,  unless  one  has  put  on  the  spectacles 
through  which  that  particular  nation  looks  at  life.  This  can  be  done 
without  forgetting  too  much  the  point  of  view  of  the  nation  which  is 
to  read  the  book.  Judging  by  some  wise  remarks  in  her  Introduction 
regarding  this  matter,  the  reader  infers  that  Mrs.  Sidgwick  must  have 
suffered  from  English  editors  and  publishers  something  of  what  an 
American  writer  wishing  to  do  the  same  sort  of  work  here  would  suffer 
from  similar  sources  in  America.  We  don't  want  to  see  Germany  ( — or 
France,  or  any  other  nation)  from  its  own  point  of  view.  We  want  it 
from  ours,  i.  e.,  with  all  our  old  preconceived  and  compactly  phrased 
notions  undisturbed.    That  is  the  usual  point  of  view. 

Mrs.  Sidgwick  frankly  announces  that  this  is  just  what  she  will  not 
do,  and  she  carries  out  her  purpose  with  praiseworthy  consistency.  Once 
in  a  while,  of  course,  even  she  falls  under  the  spell  of  the  preconceived 
notion,  and  then  it  is  an  absolutely  British  notion.  She  is  writing  a 
book  about  Germany,  for  English  people  to  read,  as  she  is  an  English- 
woman herself.  Because  of  this,  and  because  she  is  eminently  sincere, 
her  book  is  almost  as  good  a  guide  to  Intimate  England  as  it  is  to 
Intimate  Germany.  She  does  not  see  just  those  things  an  American 
knowing  Germany  equally  well  would  see;  she  does  not  notice  the  same 
merits  or  the  same  defects.  As  an  instance :  an  American  who  has  ever 
shivered  through  one  or  more  winters  in  Germany  will  wonder  where 
Mrs.  Sidgwick  found  a  German  flat  that  was  "evenly  heated  all 
through" — much  less  one  that  was  "as  hot  as  an  oven  all  day."  Then 
he  will  remember  the  English  methods  of  heating,  and  he  will  understand. 
In  this,  as  in  many  other  little  matters,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  is  first  and  always 
an  Englishwoman  writing  for  English  readers.  But  she  has  made  a 
consistent,  commendable  and  generally  successful  attempt  to  get  outside 
of  the  merely  English  point  of  view,  and  the  result  is  a  charmingly  read- 
able book. 

In  her  Introduction,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  apologizes  for  the  trivial  matters 
that  make  up  the  contents  of  her  book,  by  frankly  acknowledging  that 
the  choice  was  due  to  her  own  preferences. 

"When  I  read  of  a  country  unknown  or  only  slightly  known,  I  like  to 
be  told  all  the  insignificant  trifles  that  make  the  common  round  of  life," 
is  what  she  says  about  it;  but  when  she* speaks  of  her  own  and  other 
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people's  trivial  minds  enjoying  that  sort  of  thing,  she  does  herself,  and 
others  like  her,  an  injustice.  It  is  the  unusual  order  of  mind  that  en- 
joys a  truthful  detailed  picture  of  the  common  round  of  life  in  another 
nation.  The  really  trivial  mind  prefers  the  stereotyped  newspaper 
report  and  description  of  what  it  already  knows,  everything  neatly 
labelled  according  to  the  usual  phraseology  as  being  "typically"  German, 
or  "typically"  French,  or  Russian,  as  the  case  may  be.  Mrs.  Sidgwick 
has  accomplished  the  great  and  difficult  feat  of  writing  a  book  of  con- 
siderable size  about  every-day  life  in  Germany  without  once  calling  any- 
thing or  any  person  "typically"  German.  For  this  she  can  never  be  suf- 
ficiently praised. 

In  many  agreeably  written  chapters,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  chats  about  many 
phases  of  German  life,  chiefly  life  as  a  woman  would  see  it.  For,  as 
she  says,  although  a  nation's  women  have,  on  the  whole,  no  share  in 
political  history,  they  reckon  with  the  men  in  any  history  of  domestic 
life  and  habit.  She  has  seen  much,  has  observed  intelligently  and  inti- 
mately, and  has  set  down  her  impressions  with  more  regard  for  the  truth 
than  for  preconceived  notions.  She  has  a  fancy  for  the  easy,  slow-moving 
life  in  the  smaller  provincial  cities ;  she  has  a  warm  love  of  high-arched 
forests,  and  cosy  little  out-door  restaurants  on  mountain  tops.  But  she 
realizes  that  the  Germany  she  finds  there,  the  Germany  of  centuries  of 
song  and  story,  is  not  the  Germany  of  its  big  hustling  modern  towns ;  is 
not  the  Germany  that  is  crowding  other  nations  from  the  commercial 
markets  of  to-day.  She  has  known  both,  and  all  the  other  phases  of 
the  Germany  of  to-day,  and  has  evolved  a  composite  picture  from  the 
many  types.  The  truth  of  this  picture  in  many  details  will  be  acknowl- 
edged by  any  one  who  really  knows  Germany;  and  the  broad-minded 
tolerance,  the  earnest  desire  for  accuracy  employed  in  the  painting  of  it, 
cannot  fail  to  be  admired  by  any  reader. 

In  dealing  with  a  subject  so  difficult  to  handle  as  the  status  of 
women  in  Germany  to-day — difficult  because  it  is  in  its  worst  Storm  and 
Stress  period,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  proceeds  with  commendable  caution,  and 
with  absolute  impartiality.  She  portrays  the  old-fashioned  submissive 
domestic  German  woman,  and  she  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  her  antith- 
esis, the  Woman  in  Revolt,  who  has  gone  to  extremes  that  are  neither 
rational  nor  wholesome.  Anent  the  question  of  marrying  and  giving  in 
marriage,  Mrs.  Sidgwick  draws  some  interesting  comparisons  between 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  which  she  sums  up  in  the  sentence: 
"The  Frenchman  dowers  and  marries  his  girl,  the  German  buys  her  a 
refuge,  the  Englishman  leaves  her  to  fate." 

There  are  any  number  of  quotable  sentences  in  the  clever  woman's 
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book  in  which  she  tells  her  country  people  at  home  in  England  how  much 
they  might  learn  by  a  little  sojourn  on  the  continent.  The  inimitable 
G.  B.  S.  and  others  who  have  suffered  from  the  prevalent  Anglo-Saxon 
notions  regarding  the  drama  will  enjoy  the  following: 

Both  Erench  and  German  plays  are  acted  all  over  Germany  that  could  not 
be  produced  in  England,  both  because  the  censor  would  refuse  to  pass  them, 
and  because  public  opinion  would  refuse  to  tolerate  them,  unless  to  be  sure, 
they  were  played  in  their  own  tongues.  It  is  most  difficult  to  explain  our  attitude 
to  Germans  who  have  been  in  London,  because  they  know  what  vulgar  and  vicious 
farces  and  musical  comedies  pass  muster  with  us,  and  indeed  are  extremely  popu- 
lar. It  is  only  when  a  play  touches  the  deeps  of  life,  and  shows  signs  of  thought 
and  poetry  that  we  take  fright,  and  by  the  lips  of  our  own  chosen  official  cry, 
"This  will  never  do!" 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 


THE  MAN-GOD. 

BY   ROBERT   R.    LOGAN 

When  sinks  the  sun  athwart  the  purple  rift 
Of  vapors,  and  the  clouds  smile  in  the  after-glow — 
Bright  mountains  of  the  spirit  which  uplift 
Their  never-trodden  snow; 

When  all  the  world  of  man  grows  faint  and  dim, 
And  all  the  sounds  of  strife  subside  as  in  a  dream, 
While  slipping  from  the  earth's  descending  rim 
The  stars  begin  to  gleam; 

A  measureless  desire  grips  the  60ul, 
Urges  the  flagging  heart  and  burns  our  being's  core, 
To  burst  the  shackles  of  the  world's  control 
And  be  its  slave  no  more, — 

To  slip  from  evolution's  ceaseless  strife, 
Where  step  by  step  we  plod  upon  the  road  of  pain 
And  shun  the  shadowy  wilderness  of  life 
And  death's  uncertain  plain. 
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We  breathe  the  breath  of  unremembered  kings, 
Our  bodies  are  the  dust  of  empires  swept  away, 
From  all  the  centuries  unnumbered  springs 
Our  momentary  clay. 

From  form  to  form  the  spirit  bids  us  climb, 
Through  round  on  round  of  strife,  of  sorrow  and  of  sleep, 
As  up  the  valley  of  forgotten  time 
Insensibly  we  creep. 

Slowly,  how  slowly!     From  the  primal  shape, 
The  sensient  tube,  the  fish  that  darts  on  glassy  fin, 
The  lizard,  the  keen  fox,  the  hound,  the  ape, 
Slowly  our  way  we  win. 

From  ape  to  savage  man  another  stride, 
And  then  the  shepherd,  and  at  last  the  man  of  toil, 
The  hand  that  strips  the  mountains  of  their  pride, 
The  master  of  the  soil; 

The  artisan  of  cities  and  of  dreams, 
The  architect  of  tombs  that  last  from  age  to  age ; 
The  harnesser  of  winds,  of  clouds,  of  streams, 
The  ruler  and  the  sage. 

Proud  in  our  strength,  our  empire  we  survey, 
Fondly  our  arts  rehearse,  our  sciences  repeat; 
Pleased  with  the  tingle  of  our  turgid  clay, 
And  deem  the  task  complete; 

While  fire  and  sword  make  nature  desolate, 
And  greed  and  lust  and  fear  distort  the  gentler  will, 
And  dull  indifference  and  envious  hate 
Cling  to  our  spirit  still; 

While,  drugged  with  cruelty,  the  thoughtless  mind 
Tramples  the  kindred  forms  from  which  its  course  began, 
Each  with  an  axiom  to  its  doom  consigned: 
"Nature  was  made  for  man." 
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The  creatures  of  the  forest  and  the  field, 
The  skimmers  of  the  air,  the  cleavers  of  the  deep, 
The  patient  ox  that  makes  the  furrow  yield, 
The  unimpassioned  sheep, 

For  whom  the  road  of  evolution  lies 
So  long,  so  dreary,  where  already  man  has  trod, 
Look  up  to  him  with  timid,  anxious  eyes 
And  fancy  him  a  god. 

Cruel  is  their  awakening  if  they  deem 
That  godship  harbors  love  or  help  or  sympathy; 
The  sharpened  knife  shall  rouse  them  from  their  dream 
With  one  despairing  cry. 

Grim  is  the  gulf  from  which  the  Present  springs; 
Far  in  the  future  lie  the  Mountains  of  the  Light; 
Dark  are  the  shadows  of  the  World  of  Things, 
Darker  the  Spirit's  night. 

Yet,  deep  within  our  souls  there  lies  a  dream 
Which  brings  its  own  fulfilment,  and  that  Power  vast 
Which  shaped  us  to  the  universal  scheme 
Shall  guide  us  to  the  last. 

We  are  not  that  alone  which  now  we  are 
But  that  we  are  to  be ;  into  the  sky  of  Time 
Above  the  verge  of  Night  our  being's  star 
Has  scarce  begun  to  climb. 

Robert  R.  Logan. 
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DINING-CLUBS  AND  BANQUETING-CLUBS 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

The  wide  utility  of  the  dining-club  is  beginning  to  be  recognized. 
After  all,  what  primarily  distinguishes  man  from  the  lower  animals  is 
his  eating,  the  fact  that  he  alone  cooks  his  food  and  likes  to  enjoy  it  in 
company  with  his  fellows.  Man  is  not  only  the  sole  animal  that  cooks — 
he  is  also  the  sole  animal  who  is  capable  of  joining  a  club.  So  far  as  the 
zoologists  have  investigated,  they  have  found  no  other  animal  highly 
organized  enough  to  feel  the  need  of  club-life.  Apparently  the  ants  have 
attained  to  some  form  of  constitutional  government,  and  the  crows  have 
been  observed  to  hold  political  conventions ;  but  neither  the  ants  nor  the 
crows  have  yet  achieved  the  club.  Of  course  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
certain  kinds  of  dogs  are  obviously  "clubable" — to  use  Dr.  Johnson's 
accurate  word ;  but  then  the  dogs  themselves — so  far  as  we  know,  at  least 
— have  not  yet  banded  together  in  a  body  for  purely  social  purposes,  with 
a  house-committee  of  their  own  and  a  committee  on  admissions. 

So  we  see  that  the  dining-club  is  a  proof  of  the  double  superiority  of 
man  over  the  brute  beast;  and  therefore  it  may  deserve  consideration 
as  one  of  the  final  triumphs  of  our  latter  day  civilization.  It  could  come 
into  existence  only  when  humanity  had  attained  to  lofty  attitudes  of  pros- 
perity and  culture.  It  is  one  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  urban- 
ity, absolutely  impossible  to  rusticity.  Whenever  and  wherever  men  have 
carried  the  arts  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  especially  the  art  of  con- 
versation and  the  art  of  the  kitchen,  then  and  there,  the  moment  is  ripe 
for  the  founding  of  a  dining-club.  The  art  of  the  kitchen  need  not  be  so 
well  developed  as  the  art  of  the  friendly  talker,  since  the  food  is  but  the 
excuse  for  the  gathering,  the  real  reason  being  always  the  interchange 
of  fact  and  of  fantasy,  of  whim  and  of  opinion. 

Among  the  Greeks  we  can  find  a  forerunner  of  the  modern  dining- 
club  in  the  Symposium  which  Plato  has  described.  But  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  Socrates  would  stand  a  poor  chance  of  election  to  a  well-chosen 
dining-club  of  our  own  time,  for  no  man  would  be  welcome  at  the  din- 
ner table  to-day  who  would  dare  to  persist  in  the  peculiar  device  of  ex- 
posing the  folly  of  his  fellows,  which  is  known  as  the  Socratic  method, 
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and  which  even  in  Greece  must  have  been  as  acutely  irritating  to  the 
average  man  as  any  other  form  of  intellectual  condescension.  If  Soc- 
rates was  ever  to  be  admitted  to  a  dining-club  of  the  modern  type,  of  a 
certainty  his  fellow-members  would  be  tempted  to  substitute  a  draft  of 
hemlock  for  the  customary  cocktail  preliminary  to  the  second  dinner 
which  the  Attic  sage  might  venture  to  attend. 

Among  the  Bomans,  again,  it  is  not  impossible  to  see  another  unsuc- 
cessful effort  to  anticipate  the  modern  dining-club.  But  when  Maecenas 
invited  Horace  and  Vergil  to  his  table,  no  matter  how  friendly  they  were, 
all  three  of  them,  the  rich  man  was  the  host,  after  all,  and  the  men  of 
letters  were  his  guests.  The  banquet,  however  exquisite  in  its  appoint- 
ments, was  at  the  cost  of  one;  it  was  not  defrayed  alike  by  all  of  those 
who  reclined  around  the  table  on  the  silken  cushions  which  covered  the 
marble  lounges.  It  was  not  a  club  of  equals ;  and  in  a  true  club,  equality 
is  of  the  essence  of  the  contract.  Far  more  successful  were  the  tavern 
meetings  of  the  mighty  Elizabethans,  every  man  paying  for  himself, 
and  every  man  holding  his  own  as  best  he  could  in  the  battle  of  words, 
which  gave  added  zest  to  the  simple  fare : 

What  things  have  we  seen 
Done  at  the  Mermaid;  heard  words  that  have  been 
So  nimble,  and  so  full  of  subtle  flame, 
As  if  that  every  one  from  whence  they  came 
Had  meant  to  put  his  whole  wit  in  a  jest, 
And  had  resolved  to  live  a  fool  the  rest 
Of  his  dull  life. 

So  Beaumont  wrote  to  Ben  Jonson,  in  praise  of  days  and  nights 
cherished  in  loving  memory.  But  here  again,  even  at  the  Mermaid, 
where  the  men  of  letters  foregathered  by  themselves  without  any  intrud- 
ing patron,  there  was  not  always  true  equality;  at  least  not  on  those  oc- 
casions when  the  list  of  those  present  contained  the  name  of  William 
Shakespeare.  The  same  inequality  would  attach  also  to  the  almost  as  re- 
markable suppers  which  Moliere  used  to  give  in  his  villa  in  the  outskirts 
of  Paris  to  his  friends,  Boileau  and  Chapelle,  Kacine,  who  was  soon  to 
prove  ungrateful,  and  Mignard,  the  painter,  who  has  left  us  the  finest 
portrait  of  the  melancholy  man  that  we  esteem  now  as  the  greatest  of 
comic  dramatists. 

The  club  as  we  know  it  to-day  has  been  developed  in  England;  and 
it  is  from  the  British  Isles  that  it  has  been  copied  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  world.  Indeed,  even  now,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, the  club  flourishes  only  among  the  peoples  that  speak  English — in 
Great  Britain  and  her  many  colonial  dependencies  and  again  here  in  the 
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United  States.  The  clubs  of  Paris  have  a  character  of  their  own,  but 
they  are  only  a  few;  and  the  club-habit  has  never  established  itself  among 
the  French.  This  is  the  more  curious,  as  the  French  are  governed  by  the 
social  instinct  above  all;  whereas  the  English  are  aggressively  individu- 
alistic. The  French,  again,  are  masters  of  the  art  of  conversation,  whereas 
the  English  cultivate  rather  the  gift  of  silence,  every  man  of  them  re- 
serving the  right  to  hold  his  tongue.  It  was  Hawthorne  who  wrote  in 
his  English  Note-Books,  after  a  sojourn  of  several  years  in  the  British 
Isles,  that  he  wished  he  "could  know  exactly  what  the  English  style 
good  conversation";  and  he  added  that  "probably  it  is  something 
like  plum-pudding — as  heavy,  but  seldom  so  rich."  One  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Hawthorne's  unfortunate  experience  was  perhaps  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Liverpool  that  he  was  stationed  and  not  at 
London.  / 

The  American  romancer  might  have  recorded  another  opinion  if  only 
he  had  happened  to  be  in  England  a  score  or  two  of  years  later,  and  if  he 
had  met  the  four  several  friends  of  Kobert  Louis  Stevenson,  whom  the 
Scotch  romancer  described  in  his  delightful  essay  on  Talk  and  Talkers. 
And  of  a  certainty,  Hawthorne  would  have  had  to  change  his  views  if  he 
had  happened  to  be  in  England  three  or  four  score  years  earlier,  and  if  he 
had  been  invited  to  a  meeting  of  "The  Club,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was 
the  central  figure,  and  of  which  Garrick  and  Goldsmith,  Burke  and  Rey- 
nolds, Boswell  and  Sheridan  were  all  members.  It  is  probable,  of  course, 
that  Hawthorne  or  any  other  American  would  have  been  disgusted  with 
the  domineering  arrogance  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself  and  with  his  burly 
brutality  of  speech  and  his  callous  disregard  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
There  is  no  denying  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  "a  brilliant  conversationalist" 
of  the  most  offensive  type.  It  was  Goldsmith,  his  most  devoted  friend  and 
follower,  who  declared  that  Johnson  did  not  play  the  game  of  conversa- 
tion fairly,  because  he  was  unsportsmanlike  in  that  "whenever  his  pistol 
missed  fire  he  knocked  you  down  with  the  butt." 

All  the  same,  the  talk  around  the  table,  even  with  Johnson  at  the 
head  of  it,  was  brisk  and  satisfying.  There  was  the  airy  and  adroit  Gar- 
rick, alert  with  allusions  and  apt  at  impromptu.  There  was  Reynolds 
with  his  ear-trumpet,  able  to  talk  to  the  point,  even  if  he  was  a  little 
hard  of  hearing.  There  was  Burke,  "winding  into  his  subject  like  a 
serpent."  There  was  his  fellow-Irishman,  Goldsmith,  with  his  shrewd 
wit  and  his  blundering  tongue.  It  was  Garrick  who  improvised  the 
epitaph  that  won  instant  applause  for  its  pertinence: 

Here  lies  Oliver  Goldsmith,   for  short  called   "Old    Noll"; 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  Poor  Poll. 
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In  silence  Goldsmith  bore  the  laughter  that  followed  this  clever 
couplet  of  his  friend,  for  he  had  no  prompt  answer  ready  to  parry  the 
home-thrust.  But  he  bided  his  time  and  he  made  ready  his  response, 
polishing  its  points  until  they  were  certain  to  pierce ;  and  then  he  brought 
forth  the  poem  which  he  aptly  termed  Retaliation,  and  which  contained  a 
series  of  epitaphs  upon  the  most  of  those  who  had  laughed  at  him.  There 
is  no  bitterness  in  the  rhymed  retort,  no  malice,  no  malignity,  for  Gold- 
smith abounded  in  good-humor  as  well  as  in  humor  and  he  never  allowed 
the  milk  of  human  kindness  to  curdle.  Yet  with  all  his  gentleness,  his 
eyes  were  keen  and  he  hit  home;  and  he  gave  Garrick  in  particular  a 
Eoland  for  his  Oliver: 

Here  lies  David  Garrick;  describe  me  who  can 

An  abridgment  of  all  that  is  pleasant  in  man; 

As  an  actor,  confessed  without  rival  to   shine; 

As  a  wit,  if  not  first,  in  the  very  first  line; 

Yet  with  talents  like  these,  and  an  excellent  heart, 

The  man  had  his  failings,  a  dupe  to  his  art. 

Like  an  ill- judging  beauty,  his  colors  he  spread, 

And  bespattered  with  rouge  his  own  natural  red. 

On  the  stage  he  was  natural,  simple,  affecting; 

'Twas  only  that  when  he  was  off  he  was  acting. 

Two  American  reunions  of  scholars  have  a  certain  likeness  to  "The 
Club,"  of  which  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  autocrat,  and  of  which  Boswell  was 
the  recorder.  One  of  them  came  into  being  in  New  York  when  the 
Knickerbocker  writers  formed  the  chief  literary  group  in  the  United 
States  some  seventy  years  ago ;  and  the  other  flourished  in  Boston  a  score 
or  two  of  years  later,  when  the  New  England  group  of  authors  had 
wrenched  from  their  New  York  predecessors  the  literary  supremacy  of 
the  United  States.  The  first  was  formed  by  Fenimore  Cooper  and  cer- 
tain of  his  friends,  Bryant,  Chancellor  Kent,  President  King  of  Colum- 
bia College,  and  a  few  others ;  it  was  called  the  Bread-and- Cheese  Lunch, 
although  it  seems  to  have  been  often  more  directly  styled  the  Cooper 
Club ;  and  it  had  intermittent  meetings  at  a  hotel  in  Fulton  Streel.  The 
second  was  the  Saturday  Club,  which  had  a  mid-day  meal  at  Parser's, 
in  Boston,  and  which  was  attended  at  one  time  or  another  by  nearly  every 
one  of  the  poets  and  prose  writers  who  were  then  adorning  the  Athens  of 
America  and  its  immediate  vicinity. 

In  the  journals  of  Longfellow  and  in  the  letters  of  Holmes  and  Lowell 
there  is  a  frequent  mention  of  their  attendance  at  these  Saturday  dinners. 
Emerson  came  often,  and  Charles  Sumner  also.  So  did  the  elder 
Henry  James,  whose  son  has  told  us  how  he  used  to  be  taken  there  in  his 
youth  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  his  elders.    Whittier  came  up  to  Boston  now 
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and  again  to  sit  at  meat  with  his  fellow-bards;  and  the  shy  Hawthorne 
descended  from  Concord  to  profit  by  conversation,  such  as  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  in  Great  Britain.  Envious  outsiders,  unbidden  to  these 
simple  banquets,  were  moved  to  sneer  at  the  men  who  took  part,  as  the 
Mutual  Admiration  Society. 

Such,  no  doubt,  it  was ;  and  such,  indeed,  it  had  to  be ;  for  who  of 
the  diners  could  withhold  his  admiration  for  the  chief  of  those  who  gath- 
ered about  the  table  with  him  ?  Why  should  not  Lowell  admire  Emer- 
son? and  why  not  Holmes  admire  Lowell?  and  why  should  not  all  of 
them  admire  the  gentle  Longfellow  and  the  retiring  Hawthorne  ?  It  may 
be  that  the  conversation  was  not  always  fairly  distributed;  it  may  be 
that  Emerson  and  Longfellow  and  Hawthorne  were  not  unfrequently 
willing  enough  to  let  Lowell  at  one  end  of  the  table  and  Holmes  at  the 
other  flash  to  and  fro  swiftly  the  iridescent  shuttle-cock  of  their  give-and- 
take  talk,  feathered  with  humorous  whim  and  weighted  with  witty  wis- 
dom. It  may  be  also  that  on  many  occasions  the  talk  was  comfortably 
commonplace  and  that  it  was  not  devoid  of  "that  outward  bark  of  con- 
versation which,"  so  Lowell  once  asserted,  "protects  the  core,  and  which, 
like  other  bark,  has  naturally  most  to  do  with  the  weather,  the  season,  and 
the  heat  of  the  day."  Even  the  most  brilliant  of  conversationalists  can- 
not always  keep  themselves  at  concert-pitch;  and  the  tenors  among  talk- 
ers must  now  and  again  find  themselves  out  of  voice. 

To  be  compared  with  this  club  of  men  of  letters  mainly  which  met  in 
Boston  is  the  Diner  Magny,  which  existed  for  a  series  of  years  a  little 
later  in  Paris,  and  which  had  among  its  members  Renan,  Taine,  and 
Gautier,  Sainte-Beuve  and  Flaubert.  Goncourt  was  also  an  assiduous  at- 
tendant; and  in  his  notorious  Journal,  as  full  of  details  as  it  is  of  in- 
discretions, we  have  recorded  for  the  delectation  of  the  reading  public 
the  intimate  conversation  of  not  a  few  of  the  chief  literary  men  of 
France  during  a  most  interesting  period  of  Parisian  history.  The  clash 
of  opinion  was  frequent;  and  there  was  a  frequent  sparkle  of  epigram. 
Unfortunately,  Goncourt,  with  all  his  artistic  instinct  and  with  all  his 
appreciation  of  certain  sides  of  human  character,  was  somewhat  deficient 
in  intelligence  and  more  than  a  little  lacking  in  scientific  education ;  and 
as  a  result  much  that  was  said  and  that  he  tried  to  set  down  was  really 
beyond  his  comprehension,  so  that  we  have  only  an  inadequate  report  of 
the  table  talk  of  certain  men  of  first-rate  ability — table-talk  which  would 
have  had  high  value  if  it  had  been  accurately  recorded  by  some  one  whose 
mind  was  as  open  to  a  new  idea  as  his  eye  was  sharp  to  seize  a  significant 
bit  of  gossip. 

Other  Parisian  dining-clubs  there  are  in  abundance,  and  often  of  a 
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more  elaborate  organization  and  with  more  obvious  unity  of  interest. 
For  example,  the  Normans  who  have  gone  to  Paris,  meet  now 
and  again  at  what  are  known  as  the  Diners  du  Cidre;  and  in 
like  manner  the  southerners  who  have  come  up  to  the  capital 
from  Provence  have  an  association  of  their  own  which  they  term  Le 
Tomate.  Obviously,  these  Parisian  gatherings  bear  a  striking  likeness  to 
certain  organizations  in  New  York,  such  as  the  New  England  Society, 
the  Southern  Society,  the  Ohio  Society,  and  the  Missouri  Society,  which 
seem  to  have  as  the  chief  end  of  their  existence  the  giving  of  an  annual 
banquet  whereat  there  shall  be  an  abundance  of  after-dinner  oratory, 
words  flowing  like  water,  with  a  list  of  toasts  extending  from  coffee  al- 
most to  the  crack  of  doom. 

And  this  suggests  that  there  are  really  two  types  of  dining-club, 
sharply  to  be  set  off  from  one  another.  There  is  the  dining-club,  pure 
and  simple,  a  gathering  of  intimates,  a  dozen,  it  may  be,  or  a  score  at  the 
most,  coming  for  conversation's  sake  and  absolutely  hostile  to  all  idea  of 
speech-making ;  and  there  is  the  larger  and  more  liberal  banqueting-club, 
broadly  hospitable,  and  avid  of  after-dinner  oratory.  The  Club  of  Dr. 
Johnson  and  his  friends,  Cooper's  Bread-and-Cheese  Lunch,  the  Satur- 
day Club  of  the  New  Englanders — the  Diner  Magny — all  these  are  din- 
ing-clubs,  pure  and  simple,  relishing  talk  and  eschewing  speeches.  The 
Pilgrims,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Southern  Society,  the  Diner  du  Cidre — 
all  these  are  really  banqueting-clubs,  at  which  private  conversation  is  very 
properly  sacrificed  to  public  speaking,  since  the  organization  has  been 
called  into  being  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  postprandial  oratory. 

As  the  aims  of  these  two  groups  are  divergent,  so  are  their  practices. 
The  banqueting-club  is  almost  a  public  institution,  and  it  is  glad  to  wel- 
come new  members  and  to  extend  its  numbers  as  widely  as  may  be  con- 
venient. The  dining-club,  pure  and  simple,  is  the  quiet  meal  of  a  little 
knot  of  men  who  have  kindred  tastes,  even  if  they  have  varied  interests; 
and  it  is  therefore  anxious  ever  to  exclude  even  a  single  uncongenial 
spirit.  Very  often  an  objection  by  any  one  member  is  enough  to  keep  out 
a  candidate  for  admission,  even  if  his  presence  is  strongly  desired  by  the 
rest  of  the  club.  To  a  member  of  a  little  dining-club  it  might  be  most 
unpleasant  to  find  himself  three  or  four  times  every  winter  seated  by 
the  side  of  a  man  he  intensely  disliked ;  whereas  a  member  of  one  of  the 
largo  banqueting-clubs  need  not  suffer  from  an  annoyance  like  this,  as  it 
would  always  bo  easy  enough  to  place  the  length  of  a  tabic  between  him 
and  any  other  member  whose  personality  was  disagreeable  to  him. 

Tn  one  of  his  amusing  volumes  of  Parisian  gossip,  M.  Jules  Claretie 
tells  an   anecdote  of   a   French   dining-club  composed   of  authors  and 
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painters  and  known  as  the  "Bread-Pills"  because  of  its  method  of  elec- 
tion. After  the  name  of  a  candidate  for  admission  had  been  proposed  at 
one  meeting,  it  was  discussed  at  the  next  dinner ;  and  thereupon  a  waiter 
was  sent  around  the  table  with  a  soup-tureen  into  which  every  member 
in  turn  inserted  his  closed  hand.  If  he  desired  the  election  of  the  man 
proposed,  he  left  nothing  in  the  tureen.  If  he  wished  to  exclude  the  can- 
didate he  dropped  a  little  ball  compacted  from  the  crumb  of  his  bread; 
and  when  a  certain  number  of  these  bread-pills  was  found  in  the  tureen, 
the  man  proposed  was  rejected.  On  one  occasion,  as  M.  Claretie  records, 
the  candidate  was  so  unpopular  that  the  voting-urn  was  filled  with  large 
rolls,  into  the  mass  of  which  one  member,  more  hostile  than  the  rest,  in- 
sisted on  thrusting  a  huge  loaf. 

There  is  a  dining-club  in  New  York,  from  which  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting 
personalities,  was  excluded  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  by  the  objection  of  a 
single  member,  who,  as  it  happened,  had  moved  away  from  New  York, 
and,  therefore,  no  longer  attended  the  dinners.  This  particular  club  has 
been  in  existence  for  forty  years  or  more,  dining  together  seven  times 
every  winter.  It  has  some  thirty  members,  all  men  who  have  been  suc- 
cessful in  their  several  professions  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  well 
known  to  the  public.  To  call  the  roll  of  its  membership  would  be  indis- 
creet; but  mention  may  be  made  of  the  fact  that  among  the  members 
whom  it  has  lost  by  death  within  the  past  few  years  were  James  C.  Carter, 
E.  L.  Godkin,  George  E.  Waring,  John  Hay,  Clarence  King,  and  Augus- 
tus St.  Gaudens.  Its  continued  prosperity  is  due  probably  in  great  meas- 
ure to  the  care  taken  to  prevent  any  one  profession  from  having  too  heavy 
a  proportion  and  to  elect  representatives  of  as  many  different  callings  as 
possible,  so  as  to  bring  about  the  table  the  diversity  of  experience  and  the 
divergence  of  point  of  view  which  give  variety  to  conversation.  Among 
its  members  are  lawyers  and  doctors,  painters  and  architects,  novelists 
and  historians,  college  presidents  and  college  professors,  men  of  affairs 
and  executives  of  important  enterprises. 

Brander  Matthews. 


CREATION  IN  LANGUAGE  AND  CREATION  IN  LITERATURE 

BY    GEORGE   PHILIP    KRAPP 

Very  broadly  conceived,  all  literature  may  be  described  as  creation 
in  language.  The  parallel  to  the  other  creative  arts  is  obvious.  As  the 
medium  of  the  painter  is  his  colors  and  canvas,  of  the  sculptor  is  wood 
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and  stone,  of  the  musician,  instrumental  and  vocal  sound,  so  the  medium 
of  the  creative  literary  artist  is  the  word.  We  call  the  work  of  the 
artist  in  language,  literature,  just  as  we  call  the  work  of  the  artist  in 
color  and  line,  painting,  and  of  the  artist  in  stone,  sculpture.  It  should 
be  observed  that  creation  in  language  does  not  necessarily  imply  creation 
of  the  word,  the  medium  whereby  the  creation  receives  expression,  any 
more  than  the  creative  activity  of  the  painter  supposes  the  creation  of 
his  colors  and  canvas,  or  of  the  sculptor,  of  his  marble.  The  artist  in 
language  may,  under  the  stress  of  need,  fashion  new  forms  of  words,  as, 
for  example,  Carlyle  frequently  did,  in  which  case  the  creative  activity 
extends  even  to  the  elements  of  the  medium  in  which  it  works. 

It  should  be  observed  also  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  creation, 
the  distinction  between  spoken  and  written  language  is  unessential.  The 
conception  of  literature  as  always  printed  or  written  is  purely  a  habit  of 
mind  due  to  long  custom  and  use.  The  literary  artist,  with  his  pas- 
sionate longing  after  an  immortality  of  fame,  strives  to  record  his  crea- 
tions in  the  most  endurable  form  known  to  him,  and  this  for  six  cen- 
turies has  been  the  printed  form  of  the  language.  But  literature  and 
the  literary  attitude  of  mind  existed  long  before  the  invention  of  print- 
ing. The  epics  and  romances  of  the  early  minstrel  periods,  many  of 
them  never  reduced  to  writing,  but  preserved  only  by  the  precarious  for- 
tune of  oral  transmission  from  generation  to  generation,  were  as  truly 
literature  as  the  Paradise  Lost.  And  the  oral  form  of  literature,  even 
in  fairly  highly  developed  kinds,  has  by  no  means  passed  out  of  existence. 
Improvisation  still  survives  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  globe.  The 
story-telling  mother  or  nurse  of  to-day,  who  adapts  material  derived  from 
her  mother  and  her  mother's  mother  back  through  an  unbroken  succession 
of  generations,  follows  exactly  the  method  of  the  old  scop,  bard,  or  min- 
strel. And  the  raconteur,  the  after-dinner  speaker,  who  shapes  and 
fashions  his  story  not  with  a  view  to  its  appearance  upon  the  printed 
page,  but  with  a  view  to  its  effect  upon  the  ears  of  his  audience  is 
satisfying  the  creative  literary  instinct  none  the  less.  Indeed  there  have 
been  instances  of  story-tellers  unconscious  of  their  art  who,  having  been 
led  some  way  or  other  to  put  down  in  writing  what  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  deliver  orally,  were  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  written 
literature.  There  can  be  no  question,  of  course,  that  the  prevalence 
to-day  of  the  printed  over  the  oral  form  of  literature  has  deeply  in- 
fluenced the  operations  of  the  literary  imagination.  The  literary  artist 
tends  now  more  and  more  to  think  in  terms  of  the  visible  printed  word. 
Yet  back  of  it  all  there  is  always  a  feeling  for  the  validity  of  the  spoken 
word  as  a  final  test.    The  author  writes  to  be  read ;  but  he  writes  rather 
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than  speaks,  not  because  speaking  is  less  expressive  than  writing,  but 
because  practical  considerations  of  convenience  and  permanence  make 
writing  the  better  medium.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  in  time,  with 
the  development  of  phonographic  devices  for  recording  sound,  the  literary 
artist  may  return  to  the  spoken  word  as  the  natural  and  most  effective 
medium  for  the  expression  of  his  emotions  and  ideas. 

Literature  has  been  described  from  the  genetic  point  of  view  as  crea- 
tion in  language.  But  what  specifically  is  the  meaning  of  this  descrip- 
tion? In  a  way,  every  impression  which  receives  an  adequate,  analytic, 
linguistic  expression  is  a  creation  in  language.  Gesture  and  exclamation 
are  excluded  from  consideration  because  they  are  not  adequate  analytic 
expressions  of  thought  and  emotion;  they  are  not  yet  language,  but  a 
preliminary  unanalytic  and  rudimentary  form  of  expression  preceding 
language.  The  simplest  phrase,  however,  as,  for  example,  the  sentence 
The  wind  is  cold,  though  it  record  the  most  obvious  fact,  is  nevertheless 
the  expression  of  a  creative  act,  since  it  has  brought  something  into 
existence  which  did  not  exist  before;  it  has  given  an  outward  form  to 
something  which  was  before  only  an  inner  subjective  impression.  The 
expression  and  the  fact  itself,  however,  are  so  pallid,  so  insignificant, 
so  much  a  matter  of  course,  that  they  hardly  demand  a  thought  from 
either  speaker  or  hearer.  Such  use  of  language,  devoid  as  it  is  of  all 
positive  or  affective  content,  may  fairly  be  called  negative.  As  a  creative 
act  its  importance  and  significance  are  practically  nil;  it  exists,  but 
it  exists  only  as  so  much  lifeless  matter,  the  neglected  child  of  habit 
which  comes  and  passes  without  consequences.  A  very  large  part  of  our 
spoken  and  written  language  is  precisely  of  this  negative  character.  The 
race  has  lived  so  long,  so  many  people  have  spoken  and  written  before 
us,  have  expressed  again  and  again  the  ideas  which  we  must  express, 
that  we  to-day  have  our  expressive  language  in  a  large  degree  made  for 
us.  Often  we  do  not  express  ourselves,  but  are  simply  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  language,  the  mind  and  the  will  being  almost  completely  quiescent. 
This  negative  state  of  mind  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  empty 
state  of  mind.  Ideas  of  more  or  less  complexity  may  be  continually 
passing  through  the  mind  and  receiving  expression.  It  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  state  of  mental  equilibrium.  The  volitional  element, 
though  necessarily  always  present  in  every  act  of  expression,  is  present 
in  such  slight  degree  that  it  is  not  felt,  the  speaker  is  not  conscious 
of  it,  it  does  not  so  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  mental  state  that 
it  demands  and  performs  a  vigorous  act  of  self-expression.  Naturally 
the  richness  of  the  content  of  different  minds  in  this  state  of  mental 
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equilibrium  varies  greatly.  The  inherited  gift  of  expression  has  as  many 
shades  of  difference  in  its  extent  and  character  as  there  are  individuals, 
depending  as  it  does  altogether  upon  the  extent  of  the  past  experience  of 
the  race  each  has  been  able  to  appropriate  to  himself.  Thus  the  inherited 
gift  of  the  laborer  who  has  never  learned  to  read  must  be  different  and 
on  certain  sides  inferior  to  his  who  has  a  familiar  acquaintance  with 
printed  literature.  All  of  us,  no  matter  how  wide  our  reading,  how 
profound  our  scholarship,  how  varied  our  experience,  have  some  limita- 
tions like  those  of  the  laborer.  What  disturbs  the  mental  equilibrium  of 
one  and  compels  him  to  a  self-expressive  utterance,  falls  within  the 
region  of  the  negative  and  indifferent  in  another.  And  of  course  no 
one  person  has  an  all-comprehending  and  universal  inherited  gift.  We 
are  heirs  of  the  ages,  but  the  ages  have  bestowed  such  millions  of  riches 
upon  us  that  no  one  has  ever  been  able  to  conceive  the  amount  of  his 
wealth,  let  alone  utilize  it.  There  is  consequently  no  balance  sheet  drawn 
up  by  each  successive  generation,  showing  the  sum  total  which  it  has 
inherited  from  preceding  generations,  by  which  a  person  may  measure 
as  by  a  standard  the  extent  of  past  experience  which  he  has  realized  in 
himself.  The  inherited  gift  of  individuals,  to  repeat,  is  as  various  as 
the  number  of  individuals.  What  seems  rich  and  full  to  one,  seems 
trifling,  shallow  and  fragmentary  to  another  of  deeper  and  wider  expe- 
rience. 

Usually  we  take  no  credit  to  ourselves  for  the  use  which  we  make  of 
our  inherited  gift  of  expression,  nor  do  we  think  it  remarkable;  we  ac- 
cept it  as  we  accept  sunshine  and  food,  or  seeing  or  hearing,  or  the  power 
of  manipulating  the  fingers.  There  comes  a  time,  however,  in  the 
lives  of  most  persons,  usually  in  youthful  periods  of  rapid  growth,  when 
they  suddenly  become  keenly  conscious  of  the  value  of  expression.  The 
youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  begins  to  feel  the  power  of  words.  His 
mental  equilibrium  is  in  a  state  of  continual  disturbance  owing  to  the 
impact  of  new  ideas  and  emotions  struggling  for  expression.  It  seems 
to  him  easy  to  express  great  and  eternal  thoughts  in  marvellously  ap- 
propriate and  expressive  language.  How  rich  and  significant  words 
seem  to  him,  how  full  of  meaning  and  of  feeling!  So  golden  are  his 
utterances  that  he  is  strongly  convinced  that  nature  has  created  in  him 
a  special  genius  for  seizing  upon  and  expressing  the  deepest  passions  of 
human  experience.  The  secret  of  great  literature  lies  in  his  hand  and 
all  he  need  do  is  to  exercise  the  divine  creative  instinct  in  him.  Yet  all 
the  while  the  youth  is  welling  with  these  noble  enthusiasms,  his  senior 
by  a  few  years  is  aware  that  it  is  not  the  man  himself  who  is  speaking, 
but  the  language  which  is  speaking  for  him.     He  is  merely  growing  up 
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to  his  inherited  gift,  of  which,  by  one  of  the  mysterious  processes  of 
human  growth,  he  has  suddenly  become  conscious.  After  a  few  years  of 
development  and  of  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  generous  ideas,  his 
enthusiasm  is  likely  to  evaporate.  He  begins  to  see  himself  as  others 
see  him,  to  realize  that  men  have  lived  before  himself.  Perhaps  in 
the  vast  proportion  of  instances,  he  will  rest  content  with  this  conclusion. 
He  will  acquiesce  in  the  silent  or  expressed  verdict  of  his  friends  that 
he  hasn't  anything  to  say  and  will  settle  down  to  the  opinion  that  he  is 
an  ordinary  person  after  all.  He  will  early  have  appropriated  all  of  the 
inherited  gift  which  he  is  capable  of  assimilating,  will  remain  satisfied 
therewith,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  him.  Or,  he  may  be  one  of  those 
shallow-souled  but  thick-skinned  persons  who  are  incapable  both  of 
growth  and  of  realization  of  their  limitations.  He  may  choose  to  follow 
the  calling  of  literature  and  write  abundantly  works  of  no  merit,  which 
are  but  the  echoes  of  the  thoughts  and  the  words  of  others,  all  the  while 
under  the  conviction  that  he  is  an  original  creative  genius.  He  may  be, 
in  sort,  the  sort  of  "Dilettant"  that  Schiller  has  pilloried,  once  and  for 
all,  in  the  well-known  lines : 

Weil  ein  Vers  dir  gelingt  in  einer  gebildeten  Sprache, 

Die  fur  dich  dichtet  und  denkt,  glaubst  du  schon  Dichter  zu  sein. 

Or,  yet  again,  he  may  be  a  person  of  real  depth  of  character.  His 
first  youthful  enthusiasm  may  open  his  eyes  to  the  possibilities  of  growth  : 
new  interests,  new  areas  of  observation  may  continually  present  them- 
selves to  him.  He  may  pass  thus  from  the  stage  of  the  dilettante  to  that 
of  the  artist,  and  if  his  abilities  are  great  enough,  may  go  down  with 
his  generation  as  one  who  has  added  something  to  that  inherited  gift 
which  it  shall  pass  on  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

Keeping  in  mind,  therefore,  this  negative  use  of  language  just  de- 
scribed, which  is  not  creation  but  the  inherited  gift  of  past  creations, 
we  may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  real  or  positive  creative  act  in 
language.  It  should  be  remembered  that  though  we  have  described  litera- 
ture as  creation  in  language,  and  are  attempting  to  give  an  account  of 
the  literary  process,  we  shall  at  first  deal  only  with  the  very  rudiments 
of  that  process.  The  difference  between  the  simplest  creation  in  lan- 
guage and  the  completed  poem  or  play  is,  however,  one  of  degree  and 
not  of  kind,  and  the  theoretical  transition  from  the  simplest  language 
creation  to  the  most  complex  literary  performance  should  not  be  difficult 
to  make.  We  shall  illustrate  the  process  of  language  creation  first  in 
single  words,  beginning  with  words  designating  concrete  objects  as  af- 
fording the  most  obvious  instances. 
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A  two-wheeled  wagon  with  a  seat  for  only  one  person  is  undoubt- 
edly as  unsociable  a  vehicle  as  one  could  imagine.     This  idea  must  at 
one  time  have  struck  some  individual  so  violently  as  to  destroy  his 
mental  equilibrium.     As  he  thought  of  this  unsociable,  two-wheeled, 
one-seated  vehicle,  he  gave  outer  expression  to  his  inner  impression,  and 
so  we  get  the  noun  "sulky."     It  is  obvious  that  this  word  must  origi- 
nally have  had  a  strong  emotional  content  of  a  humorous  color,  though 
now  it  is  perfectly  matter  of  fact  and  merely  negatively  expressive. 
Many  other  words  have  undergone  a  similar  imaginative  transference 
of  meaning.     The  two  long  thin  legs  of  the  crane,  for  example,  must 
have  been  vividly  suggested  to  some  mind  at  one  time  by  the  two  arms 
(or  legs)  of  the  hoisting  machine  of  that  name.    In  its  derived  applica- 
tion the  word  must  have  originally  had  a  fresher  and  richer  value  than 
it  has  now  in  its  purely  literal  and  colorless  significance.    Again,  until 
the  sixteenth  century  the  word  chest  meant  a  box,  usually  a  box  for  hold- 
ing money  or  valuable  objects.     The  later  derived  meaning  of  a  part 
of  the  body  was  expressed  by  breast;  note,  however,  that  Anglo-Saxon 
had  the  poetic  compound  breost-cofa,  "breast-coffer,"  in  which  was  pre- 
served the  breost-hord,  "the  treasure  of  the  breast."    The  firm  structure 
of  the  breast  and  the  fact  that  it  encloses  and  protects  the  vital  organs 
readily  suggested  the  transference  of  the  term  chest  to  designate  it. 
This  use  of  the  word  originally  had  poetic  value  because  it  was  expressive 
of  a  positive  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  poet.    Thus  Davies  in  his 
Nosce  Te  Ipsum  could  write  as  follows : 

O  ignorant  poor  man !     What  dost  thou  beare 

Lockt  up  within  the  casket  of  thy  breast  ? 
What  iewels,  and  what  riches  hast  thou  there! 

What  heavenly  treasure  in  so  weake  a  chest! 

Imagine  a  writer  to-day,  however,  trying  to  make  poetical  use  of 
the  phrase  "a  weak  chest"  !  The  word  chest  having  become  purely  literal, 
the  phrase  would  suggest  to  the  reader  nothing  other  than  pneumonia  and 
tuberculosis. 

Many  of  the  modern  words  of  slang  character  illustrate  this  process 
of  creation.  The  word  "nut,"  for  example,  brings  up  a  picture  sufficiently 
similar  to  that  suggested  by  "head"  to  allow  an  interchange  of  the  terms. 
You  will  recall  Chaucer's  yeoman  had  a  "not-heed."  And  so  in  modern 
English  slang,  "to  be  off  your  nut"  is  to  be  out  of  your  head.  This 
use  still  carries  with  it  that  peculiar  humorous  and  irreverent  connotation 
of  slang,  and  is  so  far,  of  course,  positively  expressive.  French,  Me, 
however,  which  has  gone  through  a  somewhat  similar  development  from 
Latin  testa,  "shell,"  then  "pot,"  then  "head,"  has  now  lost  all  its  pic- 
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turesque  value  and  is  thus  only  negatively  expressive.  The  English  word 
"bully"  may  be  cited  in  further  illustration.  By  its  etymology  from 
German  "Buhle,"  and  in  accordance  with  its  early  uses,  as  readers  of 
Shakespeare  are  aware,  this  word  was  a  term  of  endearment  equivalent  to 
"love,"  "beloved,"  or  "sweetheart."  This  value  it  has  preserved  to  some 
extent  in  the  slang  adjective  use,  as  in  the  phrase,  "a  bully  time."  Kip- 
ling uses  it  partly  in  its  old,  original  sense  and  partly  in  its  derived  sense : 

A3  our  Mother  the  Frigate,  bepainted  and  fine, 
Made  play  for  her  bully,  the  Ship  of  the  Line; 
So  we,  her  bold  daughters,  by  iron  and  fire 
Accost  and  destroy  to  our  master's  desire. 

The  usual  modern  value  of  the  word  in  signifying  a  bold,  overbear- 
ing fellow  is  a  not  unnatural  development  from  the  primary  meaning 
of  "lover."  Is  not  the  word,  indeed,  the  record  of  a  poem  on  the  inso- 
lence of  love,  as  truly  a  poem  as  any  that  Cavalier  poet  has  composed  on 
that  theme? 

Words  of  this  sort  often  express  a  good  deal  of  worldly  philosophy 
in  the  stages  of  their  development  and  use.  Thus  the  noun  "courtesan" 
is  the  same  as  Italian  "cortigiano,"  courtier.  The  character  of  the 
courtier  has  always  been  open  to  evil  imputation,  and  the  courtier's  com- 
plaisance readily  points  the  way  to  the  extended  use  of  the  term.  You 
will  recall  Tennyson's  characterization  of  Gawain,  "The  smiler  with  a 
treacherous  heart,"  and  his  "courtesy  with  a  touch  of  traitor  in  it." 
Another  word  containing  a  similar  cynical  philosophy  is  the  word  "maud- 
lin." By  derivation  it  is  the  same  as  the  name  "Magdalen,"  and  the 
tears  of  repentance  of  the  sinful  woman  offer  a  fair  occasion  for  an  ex- 
pressive use  of  her  name.  Perhaps  repentance  always  suggests  weak- 
ness, and  men  are  more  inclined  to  admire  the  sinner  who,  like  Milton's 
Satan,  persists  in  the  remorseless  execution  of  his  evil  purposes  than  the 
half-good  man  who  falls  and  rises  and  falls  again.  Certainly  the  ad- 
jective "maudlin"  does  not  indicate  that  among  men  there  is  more  joy 
over  one  sinner  that  repenteth  than  over  the  ninety-and-nine  who  went 
not  astray.  Creations  in  language  have  also  an  interesting  way  of  re- 
peating themselves.  The  conditions  of  human  thought  and  experience 
being  naturally  much  the  same  for  all  times  and  places,  we  should  ex- 
pect the  same  expressive  needs  to  arise  and  be  satisfied  at  widely  separated 
times  and  among  widely  different  persons.  Thus,  when  Shakespeare  I 
"Aye,  there's  the  rub,"  he  is  doing  just  what  the  Latins  did  when  they 
invented  the  word  "tribulation,"  derived,  in  its  spiritual  significance, 
from  the  rubbing-out  or  threshing  of  grain. 

The  number  of  such  inherited  imaginative  creations  is  literally  un- 
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limited,  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  all  forms  of  expression.  Thus  we 
have  an  imaginative  use  of  adjectives  in  such  phrases  as  "a  blind  alley," 
(compare  "a  dumbwaiter"),  "a  crying  need,"  "a  wild  night,"  aa  cold 
smile,"  "a  burning  desire,"  "a  consuming  hatred,"  "a  black  heart,"  "a 
deep  love" — in  all  of  which,  no  matter  what  the  present  value  may  be, 
there  was  originally  a  strong  self-expressive  meaning.  So  also  in  verbs 
we  have  instances  of  original  positive  value  in  the  invention  of  such 
phrases  as  "to  dog  his  footsteps,"  with  which  compare  Shakespeare's  "The 
hearts  that  spanielPd  me  at  heels."  In  describing  the  flight  of  birds, 
the  phrase  "to  wing  the  air"  has  a  certain  amount  of  positive  value, 
although  its  frequent  use  by  poets  has  weakened  its  significance  for  the 
reader  familiar  with  poetic  diction.  To  him  it  has  become  a  part  of  his 
inherited  gift.  But  the  exactly  parallel  phrase  applied  to  the  swimming 
of  fishes,  that  is,  "to  fin  the  sea,"  is  still  strong  enough  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium ;  and  if  we  speak  of  mankind  as  "legging  the  land"  we  have 
a  still  more  vigorously  self -expressive  phrase.  This  last  phrase  is  prac- 
tically the  one  that  Stevenson  uses  when  he  says  that  it  was  "good 
to  foot  the  grass."  The  difference  between  this  phrase  and  the  negative 
expression  of  the  same  idea,  "it  was  pleasant  to  walk  on  the  grass," 
is  apparent.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  our  endeavor  at  present  is 
not  to  estimate  these  various  phrases  as  being  respectively  more  or  less 
poetical  or  excellent,  or  expressive  in  various  ways,  but  merely  as  being 
positively  expressive,  as  distinguished  from  negative  expression.  Parallel 
to  these  last  examples  in  which  we  have  nouns  used  as  verbs,  we  find 
verbs  frequently  used  as  nouns.  This  has  so  long  been  an  active  process 
in  English  that  the  verbal  origin  of  many  such  nouns  has  been  com- 
pletely lost,  as,  for  example,  "a  walk,"  "a  ride,"  "a  talk,"  "a  hate,"  "a 
transfer"  (from  "to  transfer").  Such  uses  as  this  last  are  very  common 
in  popular  English,  but  are  frequent  also  as  inventions  in  the  polite  or 
cultivated  speech,  as  in  Aldrich,  Judith  and  Holof ernes,  "Yield  them 
permit  to  eat  the  sacred  corn." 

A  word  is  sometimes  given  original  creative  value  merely  by  transfer- 
ring it  from  the  group  of  ideas  with  which  it  has  been  commonly  asso- 
ciated to  another  group  in  which  its  relations  are  less  definitely  fixed  by 
custom.  Much  of  the  polysyllabic  humor  of  which  Dickens  and  his  con- 
temporaries are  so  fond — as,  for  example,  speaking  of  a  red  nose  as  a 
"sanguinary  nasal  protuberance," — is  of  this  nature.  Commonplace 
words,  that  is,  words  whose  significance  is  normally  only  negatively  ex- 
pressive, may  be  dignified  and  raised  to  a  higher  expressive  plane  by 
transferring  them  to  unfamiliar  uses,  as,  witness  the  word  large  in 
Tennyson's  "Yearning  for  the  large  excitement  that  the  coming  years 
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would  yield."  Simplicity  itself  is,  of  course,  a  creative  act  when  the 
mind  is  weary  of  complexity  or  grandeur  and  consciously  turns  to  con- 
trasting moods  and  expressions.  Thus  the  well-known  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning of  Hugo's  Hernani,  "Est  il  minuit  ?  Minuit  bientot,"  provided 
one  of  the  battlefields  of  classicists  and  romanticists.  The  classicists, 
demanding  the  high-sounding  rhetorical  expression  which  the  conventions 
of  preceding  poetry  had  accustomed  them  to,  would  have  said: 

Du  haut  de  ma  demeure, 
Seigneur,  l'horloge  enfin  sonne  la  douzieme  heure. 

High  in  its  lofty  tower, 
My    lord,    the    clock    doth    sound    the    final    hour. 

The  romanticists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  charmed  by  the  simplicity 
and  adequacy  of  Hugo's  line.  It  became  to  them  positively  beautiful, 
being  the  negation  of  false  beauty.  It  fell  upon  their  ears  with  some- 
what of  the  freshness,  clearness  and  sanity  that  a  simple,  "How  do  you 
do  ?"  might  have  for  ears  that  had  been  long  accustomed  to  hear  nothing 
but  the  gibberish  of  idiots  or  the  incoherencies  of  maniacs.  In  our  own 
literature,  the  simple  diction  of  Wordsworth  derived  much  of  its  charm 
through  the  elevation  of  a  negative  expression  into  the  positive  position. 
In  a  literal  age,  however,  the  contrast  between  the  simple  and  the 
elaborate  diction  being  lost,  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Wordsworth's 
simple  diction  should  seem  altogether  negative  and  inexpressive — as 
some  of  it  does  to  most  readers  and  all  of  it  which  is  distinctively  Words- 
worthian  to  not  a  few. 

The  individual  word,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  only  means  of 
expression  of  the  creative  impulse.  A  departure  from  the  normal  and 
stable  mental  state,  that  is,  a  condition  of  disturbed  equilibrium,  may 
also  seek  to  express  itself  by  an  exceptional  grouping  of  the  words.  Thus 
the  word  order  of  poetry  or  of  impassioned  prose  is  likely  to  vary  a  good 
deal  from  the  normal  negative  expression.  Sentence  structure  and 
length  also  change.  Very  highly  emotional  states  of  mind  tend  to  express 
themselves  in  short,  abrupt  sentences,  whereas  controlled  and  more  intel- 
lectual mental  states  are  likely  to  be  expressed  in  larger,  complexer  and 
more  euphonious  sentences.  The  device  of  metre  is,  of  course,  one  of  the 
most  obvious  of  the  means  of  self-expression  in  language.  Accepting  the 
theory  of  its  origin  in  the  communal  dance,  we  see  that  from  the  begin- 
ning metre  was  used  for  the  expression  of  highly  emotional  subjective 
states.  This  value  it  has  retained  largely  to  the  present  day.  The 
expression  of  level,  commonplace  affairs  in  verse  is  felt  to  be  inappro- 
priate, whereas  the  highly  rarefied  emotional  mood,  seeking  some  excep- 
tional and  unusual  form  for  its  expression,  rightfully  turns  to  the  metri- 
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cal  form.  But  metre  also  has  become  a  part  of  the  inherited  gift  of  the 
cultivated  reader  to-day.  To  such  a  person,  metre  in  itself  is  no 
more  able  to  disturb  the  mental  equilibrium  than  is  the  most  inexpressive 
prose.  To  do  this  it  must  be  metre  of  a  certain  kind,  making  additions 
to  the  reader's  past  experiences  of  verse.  Yet  obviously  as  we  descend 
in  the  scale  of  experience  we  find  the  expressive  value  of  mere  metre 
gradually  increasing.  The  poetf s  corner  in  the  country  newspaper,  the 
inscriptions  on  tombstones,  and  similar  forms  of  naive  verse,  testify 
to  the  fact  that  for  some  persons  the  crudest  verse  serves  as  a  sufficient 
outlet  to  emotion  and  as  a  sufficient  vehicle  for  the  conveyance  of  emo- 
tion to  others.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  are  enabled  to  realize 
how  such  verse  could  be  written  and  read  and  highly  regarded,  as  that, 
for  example,  of  our  American  Colonial  period,  the  verse  of  Mistress  Anne 
Bradstreet,  "the  Tenth  Muse  lately  sprung  up  in  America,"  and  of  dozens 
of  others  who  passed  as  literary  figures  in  their  period.  To  the  public 
of  that  day  mere  verse  conveyed  distinction  and  had  a  moving  charm. 
Author  and  reader  were  simply  one  stage  nearer  the  primitive  feeling  for 
metre  than  we  are.  And  if  we  step  back  still  further,  we  shall  find 
the  savage  tribe  happy  and  content  with  the  rhythmic  tom-tom  of  the 
drum,  without  accompaniment  of  intelligible  words  at  all. 

Among  the  positively  expressive  devices  of  literature  must  also  be 
counted  structure  in  the  larger  sense.  The  author  takes  pleasure  not 
only  in  the  turning  of  his  sentences  but  also  in  the  grouping  of  them 
to  form  the  paragraph,  in  the  ordering  of  his  paragraphs  to  form  the 
chapter,  and  in  the  sequence  and  position  of  his  chapters  to  form  the 
structure  of  the  whole.  The  poet  likewise  finds  an  outlet  for  the  expres- 
sion of  his  inner  sense  of  form  in  the  line,  the  couplet,  the  stanza,  the 
group  of  stanzas,  the  canto,  and  any  other  structural  schemes  that  he  may 
devise.  Structure,  regarded  as  creation  in  language,  is,  of  course,  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  the  logical  relation  of  ideas.  In  some  forms  of 
literature,  the  logical  side  may  be  of  comparatively  slight  importance,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  complex  stanzaic  forms  of  poetry.  One  can  get  the 
same  structural  effect  in  such  poems  by  changing  the  syllables  to  a  similar 
juxtaposition  of  entirely  nonsense  sounds.  In  literary  forms  like  the 
novel,  drama,  or  essay,  however,  the  outer  structure  is  inextricably  united 
to  the  inner  or  logical  structure.  But  both  outer  and  inner  structure 
meet  and  find  their  expression  in  language.  The  novel  or  the  essay  does 
not  exist  until  language  has  created  for  it  a  substance  and  a  form.  The 
idea  or  fable  of  Macbeth,  for  example,  may  be  stated  in  a  half  dozen 
lines;  these  half  dozen  lines  do  not  become  a  play,  however,  until  they 
are  so  developed  and  expanded  as  to  produce  the  impression  that  they  are 
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an  adequate  analytic  expression  of  the  structural  idea  or  fable  which  they 
contain.  A  literary  idea  demands  a  certain  bulk  in  its  expression,  the 
magnitude,  or  outline,  or  proportion,  whichever  we  wish  to  call  it,  of 
the  expression,  being  itself  a  part  of  the  idea.  Milton  states  the 
whole  theme  of  Paradise  Lost  in  the  first  five  lines  of  the  poem;  but 
the  real  poem,  as  a  linguistic  creation,  is  the  great  structure  in 
twelve  books,  planned  and  analysed  and  regulated  in  a  nice  balance  of 
parts. 

Adequate  illustration  of  this  linguistic  method  of  study  as  applied 
to  specific  literary  monuments  can  hardly  be  expected  in  the  limited  space 
at  command.     The  simple  examples  of  language  creation  which  have 
been  given  do  not  altogether  suffice,  since  they  are  drawn  from  the  most 
primitive  and  rudimentary  forms  of  literary  expression.    Yet  an  inven- 
tion like  "chest,"  the  treasury  of  the  soul,  or  Anglo-Saxon  breost-cofa, 
is  a  complete  poem  in  posse,  in  a  kind  of  elliptical  concentrated  poetic 
expression.    All  it  needs  is  analysis,  that  appropriate  bulk  or  proportion 
in  the  form  of  its  expression,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  in  order 
to  become  literature.     In  the  study  of  works  of  literature  as  linguistic 
creations,  the  first  endeavor  should  be  to  observe  just  what  bulk  or  form, 
what  compassing  outline,  the  originating  impulse  demands  for  its  satis- 
factory expression.     The  briefest  literary  forms  are  the  proverb   and 
the  epigram,  then  the  short  poem,  the  long  poem  and  the  larger  forms 
of  prose  literature.     Each  is  chosen  for  its  respective  purpose  because 
each  answers  to  a  special  and  individual  need  in  the  inner  experience  of 
him  who  uses  it.    Fitzgerald's  Rubaiyat  might  have  been  given  the  form 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  not,  we  might  suppose,  an  inappropriate  form 
for  it;  but  then  it  would  not  have  been  Fitzgerald's  Rubaiyat,  it  would 
not  have  answered  to  the  immediate  impulse  which  led  the  poet  to  the 
composition  of  that  particular  group  of  poems.     Poe  has  shown  that  a 
lyric  poem  must  be  short,  that  is,  that  the  structural  form  which  corre- 
sponds to  an  inner  highly  emotional  impulse  must  be  a  narrowly  re- 
stricted and  compact  one.    This  is  a  criticism  based  upon  sound  linguistic 
psychology ;  for  the  lyric  poem  is  the  analytic  stage  of  expression  in  lan- 
guage which  follows  next  after  the  as  yet  unanalyzed  exclamation  or 
interjection,  the  briefest  form  of  emotional  expression.    And  so  all  forms 
have  their  conditioning  cause  and  reason.     After  the  special  expressive 
value  of  the  general  form  has  been  determined,  one  may  then  turn  to 
the  expression  in  detail,  to  the  consideration  of  the  word,  the  phrase, 
order  of  words,  and  so  forth,  noting  what  is  significant  or  positively  ex- 
pressive and  what  is  merely  negative  and  traditional. 

Thus  the  well-known  epigram  suggested  by  the  miracle  at  the  mar- 
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riage  at  Carta,  "The  conscious  water  knew  its  God  and  blushed,"  appro- 
priately chooses  the  brief  epigrammatic  form.  The  idea  demanding  ex- 
pression is  a  clever  witticism,  an  intellectual  spark  that  flashes  up  for  a 
moment  and  then  disappears.  No  other  form  could  have  been  so  ap- 
propriate as  this  brief,  compact  and  pointed  form  of  the  epigram;  the 
harmony  between  the  impelling  cause  of  the  expression  and  the  expres- 
sion itself  is  complete.  The  positively  expressive  value  of  the  epigram 
in  detail  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  words  "conscious,"  "knew"  and 
"blushed,"  not  normally  applicable  to  inanimate  objects,  are  here  used 
of  "water."  The  pathetic  fallacy  upon  which  the  epigram  is  based,  it 
may  be  observed,  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  underlying  the 
word  "sulky" ;  or  from  the  opposite  process,  the  pathetic  fallacy  reversed, 
in  phrases  like  "a  consuming  hatred,"  in  which  physical  characteristics 
are  assigned  to  spiritual  activities.  We  may  recall  also  that  the  idea  con- 
tained in  the  phrases  "a  consuming  hatred"  or  "a  burning  love"  formed 
the  theme  of  many  a  lyric  flight  of  the  English  poets  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

As  a  more  complicated  illustration  we  may  choose  a  short  poem  in 
which  we  have  a  group  of  related  ideas  instead  of  a  single  idea — a  little 
poem  by  Mr.  Arthur  Symons,  selected  partly  because  it  seems  to  make  a 
conscious  effort  to  be  original,  its  positively  expressive  devices  becoming 
thus  the  more  apparent.  The  poem  is  one  of  some  novelty  of  thought, 
such  as  no  one  perhaps  would  ever  attempt  to  state  in  negative  lan- 
guage. It  probably  came  to  Mr.  Symons  at  the  first  as  an  idea  which 
demanded  a  vigorous,  positively  expressive  act.  Hence  he  naturally  turned 
at  once  to  metre  as,  in  a  way,  setting  the  tone  for  his  expression.  Other 
devices  of  expression  in  word  order  and  syntax  differing  from  normal 
prose  were  also  used,  as,  for  example,  the  three  consecutive  adjectives  in 
the  phrase,  "a  strong,  blind,  distracted  man."  The  most  obviously  ex- 
pressive details,  however,  which  alone  we  can  dwell  upon  here,  are  the 
words  of  the  poem,  again  mainly  through  the  ascription  of  human  char- 
acteristics to  inanimate  objects.  Such  expressive  words  are  given  in 
italics  in  the  following  copy  of  the  poem : 

The  night  was  full  of  wind  that  ran 
Like  a  strong,  blind,  distracted  man 
About  the  fields  in  the  loud  rain; 
The  night  was  full  of  the  wind's  pain. 

I  looked  into  the  naked  air, 
Only  the  crying  wind  was  there; 
I  met  invisible  torment,  tossed 
About  the  darkness  like  a  ghost. 
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My  thoughts  in  me  cried  out  and  sought 
Only,  like  wind,  to  fly  from  thought; 
But  like  my  thought,  the  wind  could  find 
Nowhere  to  hide  out  of  the  wind. 

In  a  similar  way  we  may  apply  our  method  of  study  to  the  other 
literary  forms.  The  originating  impulse  in  the  novel,  the  essay,  or  the 
drama,  evolves  for  itself  in  each  instance  an  appropriate  form  of  ana- 
lytic expression.  Xovelist,  essayist,  and  dramatist  also  use  certain  expres- 
sive devices  in  the  details  of  language  to  body  forth  their  inner  impres- 
sions. Meredith  and  Howells,  Henry  James  and  Marion  Crawford,  are 
alike  in  some  respects,  but  how  vastly  different  in  others !  The  surest 
way  to  understand  these  differences  and  similarities  is  to  study  inten- 
sively the  various  positively  expressive  devices  which  the  respective  au- 
thors use.  We  would  not  be  understood  as  regarding  this  as  a  simple 
and  easy  thing  to  do.  On  the  contrary,  the  task  is  exceedingly  difficult 
and  complex.  It  is  not  easy  to  pluck  the  heart  out  of  the  mystery  of 
the  simplest  song ;  and  between  simple  language  creations  in  single  words 
to  the  creation  of  the  long  novel  or  epic  poem,  there  is  an  infinity  of 
intermediate  stages.  At  the  same  time,  what  ultimate  mystery  there  is, 
is  as  inherent  in  the  simplest  creation  as  much  as  in  the  most  complex. 
The  mystery  lies,  first  of  all,  in  the  origin  of  the  creative  impulse,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  remains,  very  often,  in  spite  of  the  most  earnest 
search,  an  impenetrable  mystery.  Why  in  the  first  place  should  the  heart 
and  soul  of  man  be  moved  at  all?  Why  should  one  person  react  upon 
certain  ideas  or  impressions  more  than  another,  or  why  should  each 
react  in  his  own  peculiar  way  ?  These  are  the  final  mysteries,  the  presence 
of  the  inner  experience  of  the  creator  in  language,  the  inner  necessity 
which  drives  him  to  seek  an  outward  expression  satisfying  to  himself 
and  to  his  audience.  Yet  whenever  this  inner  experience  and  necessity 
find  adequate  expression  in  the  forms  of  language,  the  literary  process 
is  exemplified,  and  this  at  least  is  always  an  intelligible  and  analyzable 
process. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  point  at  which  literature  as  a  definite  separate 
thing,  a  sort  of  distinct  faculty,  different  from  other  forms  of  expression, 
begins;  the  most  complex  literary  phenomenon  is  different  in  degree, 
not  in  kind,  from  the  simplest  creation  in  language,  all  shades  of  grada- 
tion from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  being  present.  Style,  conse- 
quently, in  literature  is  not  an  absolute  quality.  There  is  no  mark  or 
boundary  on  one  side  of  which  we  may  say,  "this  is  not  style,"  and,  on 
the  other,  "this  is  style."  The  author  does  not,  at  a  certain  moment, 
have  born  in  him  the  faculty  of  style,  a  new  gift,  a  new  quality,  as 
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though  a  new  element  were  added  to  his  composition.  He  has  style 
who  has  developed  a  consistent  and  appropriate  medium  of  expression 
of  his  inner  experience.  The  study  of  this  medium  of  expression  is 
of  course  increasingly  difficult  and  complicated  according  as  the  emo- 
tional and  mental  processes  of  the  one  seeking  for  expression  are  numer- 
ous, complex,  and  unfamiliar  to  the  person  striving  to  understand  them. 
The  study  of  expression  is  complicated  also  by  the  double  point  of  view 
which  is  possible.  We  may  look  at  expression  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  creator  in  order  to  see  what  devices  of  expression  he  uses  to  record 
his  inner  experience ;  that  is,  we  may  make  our  study  the  purely  objective 
one  of  endeavoring  to  see  what  the  literary  creator  intended  to  express. 
Or,  on  the  other  hand,  expression  may  be  regarded  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  reader  or  hearer  with  the  purpose  of  determining  what  he  finds 
that  to  himself  is  new  and  moving  in  the  composition,  without  regard  to 
the  intention  of  the  author.  Usually,  however,  these  two  points  of  view 
fall  together.  The  reader  in  general  feels  that  all  the  positively  expres- 
sive parts  of  a  composition  which  he  perceives  are  intended  by  the  author, 
arguing  that  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  author  of  a  poem  saw  as  much 
in  his  poem  as  the  reader  of  it  can  see.  This  uncritical  habit  of  mind, 
however,  frequently  leads  the  reader  into  the  error  of  imputing  wrong 
intentions  and  motives  to  his  author.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  read- 
ing of  the  literature  of  the  earlier  periods.  One  finds,  for  example,  many 
things  in  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  which  seem  positively  expressive,  be- 
cause they  are  novel  and  therefore  striking,  although  at  the  time  they 
were  written  they  may  have  been  merely  negative  and  commonplace  in 
value.  Thus  many  a  pleasantry,  many  a  quaintness  of  expression,  has 
been  fathered  upon  Chaucer  that  Chaucer  never  intended.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  just  as  frequently  happens  that  what  seems  to  the  reader  only 
negatively  expressive  now  was  at  the  time  of  original  composition  a  new 
creation  with  positive  value.  But  we  cannot  point  out  all  the  many 
difficulties  which  confront  the  student  of  literature  as  creative  linguistic 
expression.  The  method  is  simple,  but  its  applications  are  infinitely 
various.  Adequately  to  study  even  the  shortest  of  literary  masterpieces 
from  all  the  sides  on  which  it  has  expressive  value  would  be  a  long  and 
difficult  undertaking.  The  present  purpose  has  not  been  to  exemplify 
such  exhaustive  study  of  any  masterpiece,  but  merely  to  show  the  simi- 
larity that  exists  between  the  literary  and  the  linguistic  creative  imagi- 
nation, and  to  help  lift,  if  may  be,  that  veil  of  mystery  which  the  reader 
so  often  permits  to  hide  from  view  the  creative  process  in  literature, 
with  the  result  that  the  sources  of  his  own  critical  judgment  are  darkened 
and  obscured.  Oeorge  Philip  Krapp. 
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Napoleon  the  First,  whose  career  had  the  quality  of  a  duel  against 
the  whole  of  Europe,  disliked  duelling  between  the  officers  of  his  army. 
The  great  military  emperor  was  not  a  swashbuckler  and  had  little  respect 
for  tradition. 

Nevertheless,  a  story  of  duelling  which  became  a  legend  in  the  army 
runs  through  the  epic  of  imperial  wars.  To  the  surprise  and  admiration 
of  their  fellows,  two  officers,  like  insane  artists  trying  to  gild  refined  gold 
or  paint  the  lily,  pursued  their  private  contest  through  the  years  of  uni- 
versal carnage.  They  were  officers  of  cavalry;  and  their  connection  with 
the  high-spirited  but  fanciful  animal  which  carries  men  into  battle  seems 
particularly  appropriate.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  for  heroes  of 
this  legend  two  officers  of  infantry  of  the  line,  for  example,  whose  fantasy 
is  tamed  by  much  walking  exercise  and  whose  valor  necessarily  must 
be  of  a  more  plodding  kind.  As  to  artillerymen  or  engineers,  whose 
heads  are  kept  cool  on  a  diet  of  mathematics,  it  is  simply  unthinkable. 

Their  names  were  Feraud  and  D'Hubert,  and  they  were  both  lieu- 
tenants in  a  regiment  of  hussars,  but  not  in  the  same  regiment. 

Feraud  was  doing  regimental  work,  but  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  attached  to  the  person  of  the  general  commanding 
the  division,  as  ofpcier  d'  ordonnance.  It  was  in  Strasbourg,  and  in  this 
town,  which  was  an  agreeable  and  important  garrison,  they  were  enjoying 
greatly  the  peace  following  upon  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  They  were  en- 
joying it,  though  both  intensely  warlike,  because  it  was  a  sword-sharpen- 
ing, firelock-cleaning  peace  dear  to  a  military  heart  and  undamaging 
to  military  prestige,  inasmuch  that  no  one  believed  in  its  sincerity  of 
duration. 

Under  those  historical  circumstances,  so  favorable  to  the  enjoyment 
of  military  leisure,  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  could  have  been  seen  one  fine 
afternoon  making  his  way  along  the  street  of  a  cheerful  suburb  toward 
Lieutenant  Feraud'e  quarters,  which  were  in  a  private  house  with  a 
garden  at  the  back,  belonging  to  an  old  maiden  lady. 

His  knock  at  the  door  was  answered  instantly  by  a  young  maid    in 
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Alsatian  costume.  Her  fresh  complexion  and  her  long  eyelashes,  which 
she  lowered  demurely  at  the  sight  of  the  tall  officer,  caused  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert,  who  was  accessible  to  aesthetic  impressions,  to  relax  the  cold, 
severe  gravity  of  his  face.  At  the  same  time  he  observed  that  she  had 
over  her  arm  a  pair  of  hussar's  breeches,  blue  with  a  red  stripe. 

"Lieutenant  Feraud  in?"  he  inquired  benevolently. 

"Oh,  no,  sir.    He  went  out  at  six  this  morning." 

And  the  little  maid  tried  to  close  the  door ;  but  Lieutenant  D'Hubert, 
opposing  this  move  with  gentle  firmness,  stepped  into  the  anteroom  jin- 
gling his  spurs. 

"Come,  my  dear.  You  don't  mean  to  say  he  has  not  been  home  since  ?" 

Saying  these  words,  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  opened  without  ceremony 
the  door  of  a  room  so  comfortable  and  neatly  ordered  that  only  from  in- 
ternal evidence  in  the  shape  of  boots,  uniforms  and  military  accoutre- 
ments, did  he  acquire  the  conviction  that  it  was  Lieutenant  Feraud's 
room.  And  he  saw  also  that  Lieutenant  Feraud  was  not  at  home.  The 
truthful  maid  had  followed  him  and  raised  her  candid  eyes  to  his  face. 

"H'm !"  said  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  greatly  disappointed,  for  he  had 
already  visited  all  the  haunts  where  a  lieutenant  of  hussars  could  be 
found  of  a  fine  afternoon.  "So  he's  out?  And  do  you  happen  to  know, 
my  dear,  why  he  went  out  at  six  this  morning  ?" 

"No,"  she  answered  readily.  "He  came  home  late  at  night  and  snored. 
I  heard  him  when  I  got  up  at  five.  Then  he  dressed  himself  in  his  oldest 
uniform  and  went  out.     Service,  I  suppose." 

"Service  !  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  cried  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  "Learn  my 
child,  that  he  went  out  thus  early  to  fight  a  duel  with  a  civilian." 

She  heard  the  news  without  a  quiver  of  her  beautiful  eyelashes.  It 
was  very  obvious  that  the  actions  of  Lieutenant  Feraud  were  generally 
above  criticism.  She  only  looked  up  for  a  moment  in  mute  surprise,  and 
Lieutenant  D'Hubert  concluded  from  this  absence  of  emotion  that  she 
had  seen  Lieutenant  Feraud  since  that  morning.  He  looked  around  the 
room. 

"Come,"  he  insisted  with  a  sort  of  confidential  familiarity.  "He's 
perhaps  somewhere  in  the  house  now?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"So  much  the  worse  for  him,"  continued  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  in  a 
tone  of  anxious  conviction.     "But  he  has  been  home  this  morning?" 

This  time  the  pretty  maid  nodded  slightly. 

"He  has  !"  cried  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  "And  went  out  again?  What 
for?  Couldn't  he  keep  quietly  at  home?  What  a  lunatic!  My  dear 
child   ..." 
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Lieutenant  D'Hubert's  natural  kindness  of  disposition  and  strong 
sense  of  comradeship  helped  his  powers  of  observation,  which  generally 
were  not  remarkable.  He  changed  his  tone  to  a  most  insinuating  soft- 
ness; and  gazing  at  the  hussar's  breeches  hanging  over  the  arm  of  the 
girl  he  appealed  to  the  interest  she  took  in  Lieutenant  Feraud's  comfort 
and  happiness.  He  was  pressing  and  persuasive.  He  used  his  eyes, 
which  were  large  and  fine,  with  excellent  effect.  His  anxiety  to  get  hold 
at  once  of  Lieutenant  Feraud,  for  Lieutenant  Feraud's  own  good,  he 
protested,  seemed  so  genuine  that  at  last  it  overcame  the  girl's  discretion. 
Unluckily  she  had  not  much  to  tell.  Lieutenant  Feraud  had  returned 
home  shortly  before  ten,  had  walked  straight  into  his  room  and  had 
thrown  himself  on  his  bed  to  resume  his  slumbers.  She  surmised  this, 
because  she  had  heard  him  snore  rather  louder  than  before  far  into  the 
afternoon.  Then  he  got  up,  put  on  his  best  uniform  and  went  out.  That 
was  all  she  knew. 

She  raised  her  candid  eyes  up  to  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  who  stared  at 
her  incredulously. 

"It's  incredible.  Gone  parading  the  town  in  his  best  uniform !  My 
dear  child,  don't  you  know  that  he  ran  that  civilian  through  this  morn- 
ing— clean  through  as  you  spit  a  hare?" 

She  heard  the  atrocious  news  without  any  signs  of  distress.  But  she 
pressed  her  lips  together  thoughtfully. 

"He  isn't  parading  the  town,"  she  remarked  in  a  low  tone.  "Far 
from  it." 

"The  civilian's  family  is  making  an  awful  row,"  continued  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert,  pursuing  his  train  of  thought.  "And  the  general  is  very  angry. 
It's  one  of  the  best  families  in  the  town.  He  ought  to  have  kept  close 
at  least   ..." 

"What  will  the  general  do  to  him  ?"  inquired  the  girl  anxiously. 

"He  won't  have  his  head  cut  off,  to  be  sure,"  answered  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert.  "But  this  is  positively  indecent.  He's  making  no  end  of 
trouble  for  himself  by  this  sort  of  bravado." 

"But  he  isn't  parading  the  town,"  the  maid  murmured  again. 

"Why,  yes !  Now  I  think  of  it,  I  haven't  seen  him  anywhere.  But 
what  on  earth  has  he  done  with  himself?" 

"He's  gone  to  pay  a  call,"  suggested  the  maid  liter  a  moment  of 
silence. 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  made  a  movement. 

"A  call !  Do  you  mean  a  call  on  a  lady  ?  The  cheek  of  the  man  !  But 
how  do  you  know  this  ?" 

Without  concealing  her  woman's  scorn  for  the  denseness  of  the  mas- 
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culine  mind,  the  pretty  maid  reminded  him  that  Lieutenant  Feraud  had 
arrayed  himself  in  his  best  uniform  before  going  out.  He  had  also  put 
on  his  newest  dolman — she  added,  in  a  tone  as  if  this  conversation  were 
getting  on  her  nerves,  and  turned  away  brusquely.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert, 
without  questioning  the  accuracy  of  the  implied  deduction,  did  not  see 
that  it  advanced  him  much  on  his  official  quest.  For  his  quest  after 
Lieutenant  Feraud  had  that  character.  He  did  not  know  any  of  the 
women  this  fellow  who  had  run  a  man  through  in  the  morning  was  likely 
to  call  on  in  the  afternoon.  They  knew  each  other  but  slightly.  He  bit 
his  gloved  finger  in  perplexity. 

"Call !"  he  exclaimed.     "Call  on  the  devil." 

The  girl,  with  her  back  to  him,  and  folding  the  hussar's  breeches  on  a 
chair,  said  with  a  vexed  little  laugh: 

"Oh,  no !    On  Madame  de  Lionne." 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  whistled.  Madame  de  Lionne  was  the  wife  of  a 
high  official  who  had  a  well-known  salon  and  some  pretensions  to  sensi- 
bility and  elegance.  The  husband  was  a  civilian  and  old,  but  the  society 
of  the  salon  was  young  and  military  for  the  greater  part.  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert  had  whistled,  not  because  the  idea  of  pursuing  Lieutenant 
Feraud  into  that  very  salon  was  exactly  disagreeable  to  him,  but  because 
having  but  lately  arrived  in  Strasbourg  he  had  not  had  the  time  as 
yet  to  get  an  introduction  to  Madame  de  Lionne.  And  what  was  that 
swashbuckler  Feraud  doing  there?  He  did  not  seem  the  sort  of  man 
who   .    .    . 

"Are  you  certain  of  what  you  say?"  asked  Lieutenant  D'Hubert. 

The  girl  was  perfectly  certain.  Without  turning  round  to  look  at 
him,  she  explained  that  the  coachman  of  their  next-door  neighbors  knew 
the  maitre-d'hotel  of  Madame  de  Lionne.  In  this  way  she  got  her  in- 
formation. And  she  was  perfectly  certain.  In  giving  this  assurance  she 
sighed.    Lieutenant  Feraud  called  there  nearly  every  afternoon. 

"Ah,  bah !"  exclaimed  D'Hubert  ironically.  His  opinion  of  Madame 
de  Lionne  went  down  several  degrees.  Lieutenant  Feraud  did  not  seem 
to  him  specially  worthy  of  attention  on  the  part  of  a  woman  with  a  repu- 
tation for  sensibility  and  elegance.  But  there  was  no  saying.  At  bottom 
they  were  all  alike — very  practical  rather  than  idealistic.  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert,  however,  did  not  allow  his  mind  to  dwell  on  these 
considerations. 

"By  thunder!"  he  reflected  aloud.  "The  general  goes  there  some- 
times. If  he  happens  to  find  the  fellow  sitting  there  making  eyes  at  the 
lady,  there  will  be  the  devil  to  pay.  Our  general  is  not  a  very  accom- 
modating person,  I  can  tell  you." 
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"Go  guickly  then.  Don't  stand  here,  now  I've  told  you  where  he  is," 
cried  the  girl,  coloring  to  the  eyes. 

"Thanks,  my  dear.  I  don't  know  what  I  would  have  done  without 
you." 

After  manifesting  his  gratitude  in  an  aggressive  way,  which  at  first 
was  repulsed  violently  and  then  submitted  to  with  a  sudden  and  still 
more  repellent  indifference,  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  took  his  departure. 

He  clanked  and  jingled  along  the  streets  with  martial  elegance.  To 
run  a  comrade  to  earth  in  a  drawing-room  where  he  was  not  known  did 
not  trouble  him  in  the  least.  A  uniform  is  a  passport.  His  position  as 
officier  d'ordonnance  of  the  general  added  to  his  assurance.  Moreover, 
now  he  knew  where  to  find  Lieutenant  Feraud,  he  had  no  option.  It  was 
a  service  matter. 

Madame  de  Lionne's  house  had  an  excellent  appearance.  A  man  in 
livery,  opening  the  door  of  a  large  drawing-room  with  a  waxed  floor, 
.-houted  his  name  and  stood  aside  to  let  him  pass.  It  was  apparently  a 
reception  day.  The  ladies,  wearing  hats  surcharged  with  a  profusion  of 
feathers,  sheathed  in  clinging  white  gowns  from  their  armpits  to  the  tips 
of  their  low  satin  shoes,  looked  sylphlike  and  cool  in  a  great  display  of 
bare  necks  and  arms.  The  men  who  talked  with  them,  on  the  contrary, 
were  arrayed  in  multicolored  garments,  with  collars  up  to  their  ears  and 
sashes  round  their  waists.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  made  his  unabashed 
way  across  the  room,  and  bowing  low  before  a  sylphlike  form  on  a  couch, 
offered  his  apologies  for  this  intrusion,  which  nothing  could  excuse  but 
the  extreme  urgency  of  the  service  order  he  had  to  communicate  to  his 
comrade  Feraud.  He  proposed  to  himself  to  come  presently  in  a  more 
regular  manner  and  beg  forgiveness  for  interrupting  the  interesting 
conversation   .    .    . 

A  bare  arm  was  extended  to  him  with  gracious  nonchalance  even  be- 
fore he  had  finished  speaking.  He  pressed  the  hand  respectfully  to  his 
lips  and  made  the  mental  remark  that  it  was  bony.  Madame  de  Lionne 
was  a  blonde  with  too  fine  a  skin  and  a  long  face. 

"C'est  qa.  !*'  she  said,  with  an  ethereal  smile  disclosing  a  set  of  large 
teeth.    "Come  this  evening  to  plead  for  your  forgiveness." 
"I  will  not  fail,  madame." 

Meantime  Comrade  Feraud,  splendid  in  his  new  dolman  and  the  ex- 
tremely polished  boots  of  his  calling,  sat  on  a  chair  within  a  foot  of  the 
couch,  and,  one  hand  on  his  thigh,  with  the  other  twirled  his  moustache 
to  a  point  without  uttering  a  sound.  At  a  significant  glance  from 
D'Hubert,  he  rose  without  alacrity  and  followed  him  into  the  recess  of  a 
window. 
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"What  is  it  you  want  with  me  ?"  he  asked  in  evident  good  faith,  which 
astonished  profoundly  the  other.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  could  not 
imagine  that  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart  and  simplicity  of  Ms  con- 
science Lieutenant  Feraud  took  a  view  of  his  duel  in  which  neither  re- 
morse nor  yet  a  rational  apprehension  of  consequences  had  any  place. 
Though  he  had  no  clear  recollection  how  the  quarrel  had  originated  (it 
was  begun  in  an  establishment  where  beer  and  wine  are  drunk  late  at 
night)  he  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  being  himself  the  outraged 
party.  He  had  had  two  experienced  friends  for  his  seconds.  Everything 
had  been  done  according  to  the  rules  governing  that  sort  of  adventure. 
And  a  duel  is  obviously  fought  for  the  purpose  of  some  one  being  at 
least  hurt  if  not  killed  outright.  The  civilian  got  hurt.  That  also  was 
in  order.  Lieutenant  Feraud  was  perfectly  tranquil.  But  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert  took  it  for  affectation  and   spoke  with  a   certain   vivacity. 

"I  am  directed  by  the  general  to  give  you  the  order  to  go  at  once  to 
your  quarters  and  remain  there  under  close  arrest." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Lieutenant  Feraud  to  be  astonished. 

"What  the  devil  are  you  telling  me  there?"  he  murmured  faintly, 
and  fell  into  such  profound  wonder  that  he  could  only  follow  mechan- 
ically the  motions  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  The  two  officers,  one  tall, 
with  an  interesting  face  and  a  moustache  the  color  of  ripe  corn,  the  other 
short  and  sturdy  with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  thick  crop  of  black  curly  hair, 
approached  the  mistress  of  the  house  to  take  their  leave.  Madame  de 
Lionne,  a  woman  of  eclectic  taste,  smiled  upon  these  armed  young  men 
with  impartial  sensibility  and  an  equal  share  of  interest.  Madame  de 
Lionne  took  her  delight  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  human  species.  All 
the  other  eyes  in  the  drawing-room  followed  the  departing  officers,  one 
strutting,  the  other  striding,  with  curiosity.  When  they  had  gone  out,  one 
or  two  men,  who  had  already  heard  of  the  duel,  imparted  the  information 
to  the  sylphlike  ladies,  who  received  it  with  shrieks  of  humane  concern. 

Meantime  the  two  hussars  walked  side  by  side,  Lieutenant  Feraud  try- 
ing to  fathom  the  hidden  reason  of  things,  which  in  this  instance  eluded 
the  grasp  of  his  intellect;  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  feeling  annoyed  at  the 
part  he  had  to  play,  because  the  general's  instructions  were  that  he  should 
see  personally  that  Lieutenant  Feraud  carried  out  his  orders  to  the  letter 
and  at  once. 

"The  chief  seems  to  know  this  animal,"  he  thought,  eyeing  his  com- 
panion, whose  round  face,  the  round  eyes  and  even  the  twisted-up  jet- 
black  little  moustache,  seemed  animated  by  his  mental  exasperation  before 
the  incomprehensible.  And  aloud  he  observed  rather  reproachfully,  "The 
general  is  in  a  devilish  fury  with  you." 
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Lieutenant  Feraud  stopped  short  on  the  edge  of  the  pavement  and 
cried  in  the  accents  of  unmistakable  sincerity  :  "What  on  earth  for  ?"  The 
innocence  of  the  fiery  Gascon  soul  was  depicted  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  seized  his  head  in  both  his  hands  as  if  to  prevent  it  bursting  with  per- 
plexity. 

"For  the  duel,"  said  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  curtly.  He  wa3  annoyed 
greatly  by  this  sort  of  perverse  fooling. 

"The  duel !    The  .  .  .   !" 

Lieutenant  Feraud  passed  from  one  paroxysm  of  astonishment  into 
another.  He  dropped  his  hands  and  walked  on  slowly,  trying  to  reconcile 
this  information  with  the  state  of  his  own  feelings.  It  was  impossible. 
He  burst  out  indignantly: 

"Was  I  to  let  that  sauerkraut-eating  civilian  wipe  his  boots  on  the 
uniform  of  the  7th  Hussars?" 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  could  not  be  altogether  unsympathetic  toward 
that  sentiment.  This  little  fellow  is  a  lunatic,  he  thought  to  himself,  but 
there  is  something  in  what  he  says. 

"Of  course,  I  don't  know  what  happened,"  he  said  soothingly.  "And 
the  general  himself  may  not  be  exactly  informed.  Those  people  have 
been  deafening  him  with  their  lamentations." 

"Ah,  he  is  not  exactly  informed,"  mumbled  Lieutenant  Feraud,  walk- 
ing faster  and  faster  as  his  choler  at  the  injustice  of  his  fate  began  to  rise. 
"He  is  not  exactly.  .  .  .  And  he  orders  me  under  close  arrest,  with  God 
knows  what  afterwards !" 

"Don't  excite  yourself  like  this,"  remonstrated  the  other.  "That  young 
man's  people  are  very  influential,  you  know,  and  it  looks  bad  enough  on 
the  face  of  it.  The  general  had  to  take  notice  of  their  complaint  at  once. 
I  don't  think  he  means  to  be  over  severe  with  you.  It  is  best  for  you  to 
be  kept  out  of  sight  for  a  while." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  general,"  muttered  Lieutenant  Feraud 
through  his  teeth.  "And  perhaps  you  would  say  I  ought  to  be  grate- 
ful to  you,  too,  for  the  trouble  you  have  taken  to  hunt  me  up  in  the  draw- 
ing room  of  a  lady  who   ..." 

"Frankly,"  said  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  with  an  innocent  laugh,  "I 
think  you  ought  to  be.  I  had  no  end  of  trouble  to  find  out  where  you  were. 
It  wasn't  exactly  the  place  for  you  to  disport  yourself  in  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. If  the  general  had  caught  you  there  making  eyes  at  the 
goddess  of  the  temple.  .  .  .  Oh,  my  word!  .  .  .  He  hates  to  be  both- 
ered with  complaint  <  against  his  officers,  you  know.  And  it  looked  un- 
commonly like  sheer  bravado." 

The  two  officers  had  arrived  now  at  the  street  door  of  Lieutenant 
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Feraud's  lodgings.  The  latter  turned  toward  his  companion.  "Lieuten- 
ant D'Hubert,"  he  said,  "I  have  something  to  say  to  you  which  can't  be 
said  very  well  in  the  street.    You  can't  refuse  to  come  up." 

The  pretty  maid  had  opened  the  door.  Lieutenant  Feraud  brushed 
past  her  brusquely,  and  she  raised  her  scared  red  and  questioning  eyes 
to  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  who  could  do  nothing  but  shrug  his  shoulders 
slightly  as  he  followed  the  other. 

In  his  room  Lieutenant  Feraud  unhooked  the  clasp  of  his  new  dolman, 
flung  it  on  the  bed,  and  folding  his  arms  across  his  chest  turned  to  the 
other  Hussar. 

"Do  you  imagine  I  am  a  man  to  submit  tamely  to  injustice  ?"  he  in- 
quired in  a  boisterous  voice. 

"Oh,  do  be  reasonable,"  remonstrated  Lieutenant  D'Hubert. 

"I  am  reasonable.  I  am  perfectly  reasonable,"  retorted  the  other, 
with  an  ominously  sudden  calm.  "I  can't  call  the  general  to  account 
for  his  behavior,  but  you  are  going  to  answer  me  for  yours." 

"I  can't  listen  to  this  nonsense,"  murmured  Lieutenant  D'Hubert, 
making  a  slightly  contemptuous  grimace. 

"You  call  that  nonsense?  It  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear,  unless 
you  don't  understand  French." 

"What  on  earth  do  you  mean?" 

"I  mean,"  screamed  suddenly  Lieutenant  Feraud,  "to  cut  off  your 
ears  to  teach  you  to  disturb  me  with  general's  orders  when  I  am  talking 
to  a  lady." 

A  profound  silence  followed  this  declaration.  And  through  the  open 
window  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  heard  the  little  birds  singing  in  the  gar- 
den.   He  said  calmly: 

"Why,  if  you  take  that  tone,  of  course  I  will  hold  myself  at  your 
disposal  whenever  you  are  at  liberty  to  attend  to  this  affair.  But  I  don't 
think  you  will  cut  off  my  ears." 

"I  am  going  to  attend  to  it  at  once,"  declared  Lieutenant  Feraud, 
with  extreme  truculence.  "If  you  are  thinking  of  displaying  your  airs 
and  graces  to-night  in  Madame  de  Lionne's  salon  you  are  very  much 
mistaken." 

"Really,"  said  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  who  was  beginning  to  feel  ir- 
ritated, "you  are  an  impracticable  sort  of  fellow.  The  general's  orders 
to  me  were  to  put  you  under  arrest,  not  to  carve  you  into  small  pieces. 
Good  morning."  Turning  his  back  on  the  little  Gascon,  who,  always 
sober  in  his  potations,  was  as  though  horn  intoxicated  with  I  lie  sunshine 
of  his  wine-ripening  country,  the  Northman,  who  could  drink  hard  on 
occasion,  but  was  born  sober  under  the  watery  skies  of  Ficardy,  made 
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calmly  for  the  door.  Hearing,  however,  the  unmistakable  sound,  be- 
hind his  back,  of  a  sword  drawn  from  the  scabbard,  he  had  no  option 
but  to  stop. 

"Devil  take  this  mad  Southerner !"  he  thought,  spinning  round  and 
surveying  with  composure  the  warlike  posture  of  Lieutenant  Feraud  with 
a  bare  sword  in  his  hand. 

"At  once !    At  once !"  stuttered  F.eraud,  beside  himself. 

"You  had  my  answer,"  said  the  other,  keeping  his  temper  very  well. 

At  first  he  had  been  only  vexed  and  somewhat  amused.  But  now 
his  face  grew  clouded.  He  was  asking  himself  seriously  how  he  could 
manage  to  get  away.  Obviously  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  run  from  a 
man  with  a  sword ;  and  as  to  fighting  him,  it  seemed  completely  out  of  the 
question.    He  waited  awhile,  then  said  exactly  what  was  in  his  heart : 

"Drop  this.     I  won't  fight  you  now.     I  won't  be  made  ridiculous." 

"Ah,  you  won't!"  hissed  the  Gascon.  "I  suppose  you  prefer  to  be 
made  infamous.  Do  you  hear  what  I  say  .  .  .  Infamous !  Infamous ! 
Infamous !"  he  shrieked,  rising  and  falling  on  his  toes  and  getting  very 
red  in  the  face.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  on  the  contrary,  became  for  a 
moment  very  pale  at  the  sound  of  the  unsavory  word,  then  flushed  pink 
to  the  roots  of  his  fair  hair. 

"But  you  can't  go  out  to  fight,  you  are  under  arrest,  you  lunatic !"  be 
objected,  with  angry  scorn. 

"There's  the  garden.  It's  big  enough  to  lay  out  your  long  carcass 
in,"  sputtered  out  the  other  with  such  ardor  that  somehow  the  anger  of 
the  cooler  man  subsided. 

"This  is  perfectly  absurd,"  he  said,  glad  enough  to  think  he  had 
found  a  way  out  of  it  for  a  moment.  "We  will  never  get  any  of  our 
comrades  to  serve  as  seconds.    It's  preposterous." 

"Seconds !  Damn  the  seconds !  We  don't  want  any  seconds.  Don't 
you  worry  about  any  seconds.  I  will  send  word  to  your  friends  to  come 
and  bury  you  when  I  am  done.  This  is  no  time  for  ceremonies.  And  if 
you  want  any  witnesses,  I'll  send  word  to  the  old  girl  to  put  her  head 
out  of  a  window  at  the  back.  Stay !  There's  the  gardener.  He'll  do. 
He's  as  deaf  as  a  post,  but  he  has  two  eyes  in  his  head.  Come  along.  I 
will  teach  you,  my  staff  officer,  that  the  carrying  about  of  a  general's 
orders  is  not  always  child's  play !" 

While  thus  discoursing  he  had  unbuckled  his  empty  scabbard.     He 

t  it  flying  under  the  bed,  and  lowering  the  point  of  the  sword  brushed 
past  the  perplexed  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  crying,  "Follow  me !"  Directly 
he  had  flung  open  the  door  a  faint  shriek  was  heard,  and  the  pretty  maid, 
who  had  been  listening  at  the  keyhole,  staggered  backward,  putting  the 
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backs  of  her  hands  over  her  eyes.  He  didn't  seem  to  see  her,  but  as  he 
was  crossing  the  anteroom  she  ran  after  him  and  seized  his  left  arm.  He 
shook  her  off,  and  then  she  rushed  toward  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  and 
clawed  at  the  sleeve  of  his  uniform. 

''Wretched  man !"  she  sobbed  despairingly.  "Is  this  what  you  wanted 
to  find  him  for?" 

"Let  me  go/'  entreated  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  trying  to  disengage 
himself  gently.  "It's  like  being  in  a  madhouse/'  he  protested,  with  exas- 
peration.   "Do  let  me  go.    I  won't  do  him  any  harm." 

A  fiendish  laugh  from  Lieutenant  Feraud  commented  that  assurance. 
"Come  along,"  he  cried  impatiently,  with  a  stamp  of  his  foot. 

And  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  did  follow.  He  could  do  nothing  else.  But 
in  vindication  of  his  sanity  it  must  be  recorded  that  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  anteroom  the  notion  of  opening  the  street  door  and  bolting  out  pre- 
sented itself  to  this  brave  youth,  only,  of  course,  to  be  instantly  dismissed ; 
for  he  felt  sure  that  the  other  would  pursue  him  without  shame  or  com- 
punction. And  the  prospect  of  being  chased  along  the  street  by  a  man 
with  a  naked  sword  in  his  hand  could  not  be  for  a  moment  entertained. 
Therefore  he  followed  into  the  garden.  Behind  them  the  girl  tottered 
out,  too,  with  ashy  lips  and  enormous  scared  eyes,  impelled  by  a  dreadful 
curiosity  and  by  a  vague  notion  of  rushing,  if  need  be,  between  Lieutenant 
Feraud  and  death. 

The  deaf  gardener,  utterly  unconscious  of  approaching  footsteps,  went 
on  watering  his  flowers  till  Lieutenant  Feraud  thumped  him  on  the  back. 
Confronted  suddenly  with  a  man,  a  sword  in  his  hand  and  his  face  dis- 
torted with  rage,  the  old  chap,  trembling  in  all  his  limbs,  dropped  the 
watering  pot.  At  once  Lieutenant  Feraud  kicked  it  away  with  great 
animosity ;  then  seizing  the  gardner  by  the  throat,  he  backed  him  against 
a  tree  and  held  him  there  shouting  in  his  ear : 

"Stop  here  and  look  on.  Yeu  understand  you've  got  to  look  on.  Don't 
dare  budge  from  the  spot." 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  came  slowly  down  the  walk  and  unclasped  his 
dolman  with  undisguised  reluctance.  Even  then  with  his  hand  already  on 
the  handle  of  his  sword  he  hesitated  to  draw  till  a  roar/7?/?  garde,  fichtre! 
What  do  you  think  you  came  here  for?"  and  the  rush  of  his  adver- 
sary, forced  him  to  put  himself  as  quickly  as  possible  in  a  posture  of 
defence. 

The  clash  of  arms  resounded  in  that  prim  garden,  which  hitherto  had 
known  no  more  warlike  sound  than  the  click  of  clipping  shears.  The 
upper  part  of  an  old  lady's  body  was  projected  out  of  a  window  upstairs. 
She  flung  her  arms  above  her  white  cap,  emitting  faint  shrieks  like  dis- 
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tressed  scolding.  The  gardener  remained  glued  to  the  tree,  looking  on, 
his  toothless  mouth  open  in  idiotic  astonishment;  and  a  little  farther  up 
the  walk  the  pretty  girl,  as  if  held  by  a  spell  on  a  small  grassplot,  ran 
to  and  fro  wringing  her  hands  and  muttering  crazily.  She  did  not  rush 
between  the  combatants.  The  onslaughts  of  Lieutenant  Feraud  were  so 
fierce  that  her  heart  failed  her.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  his  faculties  con- 
centrated upon  defence,  needed  all  his  skill  and  science  of  the  sword  to 
stop  the  rushes  of  his  adversary.  Twice  already  he  had  had  to  break 
ground.  It  bothered  him  to  feel  his  foothold  made  insecure  by  the  round 
dry  gravel  of  the  path  rolling  under  the  hard  soles  of  his  boots.  This  is 
most  unsuitable  ground,  he  thought,  keeping  a  watchful,  narrowed  gaze, 
shaded  by  long  eyelashes,  upon  the  fiery  staring  eyeballs  of  his  thick-set 
adversary.  This  absurd  affair  would  ruin  his  reputation  of  a  sensible, 
well-behaved,  promising  young  officer.  It  would  damage  at  any  rate  his 
immediate  prospects  and  lose  him  the  good  will  of  his  general.  These 
worldly  preoccupations  were  no  doubt  misplaced  in  view  of  the  solemnity 
of  the  moment.  For  a  duel,  whether  regarded  as  a  ceremony  in  the  cult 
of  honor  or  even  when  regrettably  casual  and  reduced  in  its  moral  essence 
to  a  distinguished  form  of  manly  sport,  demands  perfect  singleness  of  in- 
tention, a  homicidal  austerity  of  mood.  On  the  other  hand,  this  vivid 
concern  for  his  future  in  a  man  occupied  in  keeping  sudden  death  at 
sword's  length  from  his  breast  had  not  a  bad  effect,  inasmuch  as  it  began 
to  rouse  the  slow  anger  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  Some  seventy  seconds 
had  elapsed  since  they  had  crossed  steel,  and  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  had  to 
break  ground  again  in  order  to  avoid  impaling  his  reckless  adversary, 
like  a  beetle  for  a  cabinet  of  specimens.  The  result  was  that,  misappre- 
hending the  motive,  Lieutenant  Feraud  with  a  triumphant  sort  of  snarl 
pressed  his  attack  with  renewed  vigor. 

This  enraged  animal,  thought  D'Hubert,  will  have  me  against  the 
wall  directly.  He  imagined  himself  much  closer  to  the  house  than  he 
W&B  ;  and  he  dared  not  turn  his  head,  such  an  act  under  the  circumstances 
being  equivalent  to  deliberate  suicide.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  waa 
keeping  his  adversary  off  with  hi-  eves  rather  more  than  with  his  point. 
Lieutenant  Feraud  crouched  and  bounded  with  a  fierce,  tigerish,  fero- 
cious agility,  enough  to  trouble  the  stoutest  heart.  But  what  was  more 
appalling  than  the  fury  of  a  wild  beast,  accomplishing  in  all  innocence  <>f 
heart  a  natural  function,  was  the  fixity  of  savage  purpose  man  alone  is 
capable  of  displaying.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  in  the  midst  of  his  worldly 
preoccupationa  perceived  it  at  last.  Ii  was  an  absurd  and  damaging  af- 
fair to  be  drawn  into.  But  whatever  Billy  intention  the  fellow  had 
started  with,  it  was  clear  that  by  this  time  he  meant  to  kill — nothing  less. 
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He  meant  it  with  an  intensity  of  will  utterly  beyond  the  inferior  facul- 
ties of  a  tiger. 

As  is  the  case  with  constitutionally  brave  men,  the  full  view  of  the 
danger  interested  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  And  directly  he  got  properly 
interested,  the  length  of  his  arm  and  the  coolness  of  his  head  told  in  his 
favor.  It  was  the  turn  of  Lieutenant  Feraud  to  recoil.  He  did  this  with 
a  blood-curdling  grunt  of  baffled  rage.  He  made  a  swift  feint  and  then 
rushed  straight  forward. 

"Ah  !  You  would,  would  you?"  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  exclaimed  men- 
tally to  himself.  The  combat  had  lasted  nearly  two  minutes,  time  enough 
for  any  man  to  get  embittered  apart  from  the  merits  of  the  quarrel. 
And  all  at  once  it  was  over.  Trying  to  close  breast  to  breast  under  his 
adversary's  guard  Lieutenant  Feraud  received  a  slash  on  his  shortened 
arm.  He  did  not  feel  it  in  the  least,  but  it  checked  his  rush ;  and,  his  feet 
slipping  on  the  gravel,  he  fell  backward  with  great  violence.  The  shock 
jarred  his  boiling  brain  into  the  perfect  quietude  of  insensibility.  Simul- 
taneously with  his  fall  the  pretty  servant  girl  shrieked  piercingly,  the 
old  maiden  lady  at  the  window  ceased  her  scolding  remonstrances  and 
with  great  presence  of  mind  began  to  cross  herself. 

In  the  first  moment,  seeing  his  adversary  lying  perfectly  still,  his 
face  to  the  sky  and  his  toes  turned  up,  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  thought  he 
had  killed  him  outright.  The  impression  of  having  slashed  hard  enough 
to  cut  his  man  clean  in  two  abode  with  him  for  a  while  in  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  the  right  good  will  he  had  put  into  the  blow.  He  flung 
himself  on  his  knees  by  the  side  of  the  prostrate  body.  Not  even  the 
arm  was  severed,  and  a  slight  sense  of  disappointment  mingled  with  the 
feeling  of  relief  he  experienced.  He  did  not  want  the  death  of  that 
sinner.  The  affair  was  ugly  enough  as  it  stood.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert 
addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  task  of  stopping  the  bleeding.  In  this 
task  it  was  his  fate  to  be  ridiculously  impeded  by  the  little  maid.  The 
girl,  filling  the  garden  with  cries  of  horror,  flung  herself  upon  his  de- 
fenceless back  and  twining  her  fingers  in  his  hair  tugged  at  his  head. 
Why  she  should  choose  to  hinder  him  at  this  precise  moment  he  could 
not  in  the  least  understand.  He  did  not  try.  It  was  all  like  a  very  wicked 
and  harassing  dream.  Twice,  to  save  himself  from  being  pulled  over, 
he  had  to  rise  and  fling  her  off.  He  did  this  stoically,  without  a  word, 
kneeling  down  again  at  once  to  go  on  with  his  work.  But  the  third  time 
he  seized  and  held  her  arms.  Her  cap  was  half  off,  her  face  was  red, 
her  eyes  glared  with  crazy  boldness.  He  looked  into  them  while  she 
called  him  a  wretch,  a  traitor,  and  a  murderer  many  times  in  succession. 
This  did  not  annoy  him  so  much  as  the  conviction  that  in  her  scuffles 
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she  had  managed  to  scratch  his  face  abundantly.  Ridicule  would  be 
added  to  the  scandal  of  the  story.  He  imagined  it  making  its  « 
through  the  garrison  in  the  town,  through  the  whole  army  on  the 
frontier,  with  every  possible  distortion  of  motive  and  sentiment  and  cir- 
cumstance, spreading  a  doubt  upon  the  sanity  of  his  conduct  and  the 
distinction  of  his  taste  even  into  the  very  bosom  of  his  honorable  family. 
It  was  all  very  well  for  that  fellow  Feraud,  who  had  no  connections,  no 
family  to  speak  of,  and  no  quality  but  courage,  which  anyhow  was  a 
matter  of  course  and  possessed  by  every  single  trooper  in  the  whole  mass 
of  French  cavalry.  Still  holding  the  wrists  of  the  girl  in  a  strong  grip 
Lieutenant  D'Hubert  looked  over  his  shoulder.  Lieutenant  Feraud 
had  opened  his  eyes.  He  did  not  move.  Like  a  man  just  waking  from 
a  deep  sleep,  he  stared  with  a  drowsy  expression  at  the  evening  sky. 

Lieutenant  D'Huberfs  urgent  shouts  to  the  old  gardener  produced 
no  effect — not  so  much  as  to  make  him  shut  his  toothless  mouth.  Then 
he  remembered  that  the  man  was  stone  deaf.  All  that  time,  the  girl, 
attempting  to  free  her  wrists,  struggled,  not  with  maidenly  coyness  but 
like  a  sort  of  pretty  dumb  fury,  not  even  refraining  from  kicking  his 
shins  now  and  then.  He  continued  to  hold  her  as  if  in  a  vice,  hia  instinct 
telling  him  that  were  he  to  let  her  go  she  would  fly  at  his  eyes.  But 
he  was  greatly  humiliated  by  his  position.  At  last  she  gave  up,  more 
exhausted  than  appeased,  he  feared.  Nevertheless,  he  attempted  to  get 
out  of  this  wicked  dream  by  way  of  negotiation. 

"Listen  to  me,"  he  said  as  calmly  as  he  could.  "Will  you  promise 
to  run  for  a  surgeon  if  I  let  you  go?" 

He  was  profoundly  afflicted  when,  panting,  sobbing,  and  choking,  she 
made  it  deal  that  she  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  On  the  contrary, 
her  incoherent  intentions  were  to  remain  in  the  garden  and  fight  with 
her  nails  and  her  teeth  for  the  protection  of  the  prostrate  man.  This 
was  horrible. 

"My  dear  child  !"  he  cried  in  despair.  "Is  it  possible  you  think  me 
capable  of  murdering  a  wounded  adversary?  Is  it  ...  Be  quiet,  you 
little  wildcat,  you,"  he   added. 

She  struggled.     A  thick,  sleepy  voice  said  behind  him: 

"What  are  you  after  with  that  girl?" 

Lieutenant  Feraud  had  raised  himself  on  his  good  arm.     II 
ing  sleepily  at  his  othor  arm,  at  the  mess  of  blood  on  bis  uniform,  B 
small  red  pool  on  the  ground,  at  his  sabre  lying  a  foot  away  on  the  path. 
Then  ho  laid  himself  down  gentlv  again  to  think  it  all  out  as  far  as  B 
thundering  headache  would  permit  of  mental  operations. 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  released  the  girl's  wrists.    She  flew  away  down 
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the  path  and  crouched  wildly  by  the  side  of  the  vanquished  warrior.  The 
shades  of  night  were  falling  on  the  little  trim  garden  with  this  touching 
group,  whence  proceeded  low  murmurs  of  sorrow  and  compassion  with 
other  feeble  sounds  of  a  different  character,  as  if  an  imperfectly  awake 
invalid  were  trying  to  swear.    Lieutenant  D'Hubert  went  away. 

(To  be  continued) 


SONNETS 

BY   MURIEL   RICE 
TO   A  DECADENT   POET 

Lord  of  the  brimming  thoughts  and  burning  brain, 

Proud-hearted  minstrel  of  resounding  Sin, 

Can  nought  allay  the  ecstasy  within? 
Thine  eager  eyes  wax  lurid  as  they  strain 
Hellward,  to  view  the  beauty  of  her  pain. 

Thine  alchemy  draws  music  from  her  din. 

Speak — for  thy  daemon  wills  it — what  hath  been 
Crime,  glory,  death;  for  everything  is  vain. 
Torches  that  flare  like  to  the  bosom-heaves 

Of  sinful  woman  waiting  to  be  won; 

And  hungry  men  with  sateless  eyes  that  stun 
Resistance  back,  till  Christ  in  heaven  grieves: 
Yet  never  once  the  moon  between  the  leaves 

Nor  winds  that  rush  to  meet  the  rising  sun. 

REASSURANCE 
Could  I  mistrust  you  as  I  did  before 

And  think  you  never  showed  your  soul  to  me, 
Only  some  beauty  for  the  sense  to  see, 
Some  trick   of  knowledge   from   your   ready  lore 
To  flatter  me  a  little,  nothing  more, 

And  that  I  served  amusement  for  a  while, 
Occasion  for  the  old  indulgent  smile, 
Another  heart-beat  added  to  your  store: 
Could  I  think  this  and  then  remember  you, 
A  quiet  would  arise  to  plead  your  cause, 

Beautiful   thoughts  enwrap   me  like  a  glow, 
Soothing  the  mind  perplexed  with  false  and  true, 
Stilling  the  pulse  a  little;  then  a  pause, 
And  I  would  look  into  your  eyes  and  know. 

Muriel  Rice. 
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THE  OPENING   OF  THE  CAMPAIGN 

BY   HENRY   LITCHFIELD   WEST 

The  candidates  of  the  two  leading  political  parties  haw  been  named, 
the  issues  have  been  clearly  defined,  and  the  presidential  campaign  of 
1908  is  al  mt  to  open.  We  have  become  acquainted  with  the  principals  in 
the  greal  contest,  the  pleadings  have  been  joined,  and  presently  we  arc 
to  hear  the  arguments  of  the  able  counsel  on  both  sides.  On  the  third 
of  next  November  the  jury  will  render  its  verdict.  What  will  be  the 
judgment  of  the  People? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  by  no  means  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Ardent  republicans  predict  the  election  of  Taft  and  Sherman  and  equally 

enthusiastic  democrats  are  certain  that  Bryan  and  Kern 

cannot  be  defeated.    These  partial  and  partisan  predic- 

f  _  *        tions  may.  however,  be  ignored.    Viewing  the  outlook 

of  Success  .  ' 

with  cool  and  unbiased  judgment,  more  credence  can  be 

given  to  the  assertion  of  unprejudiced  republicans  that 
while  Mr.  Taft's  election  is  nol  absolutely  assured,  the  chances  are  fully 
seven  out  of  ten  in  his  favor;  while  those  democrats  who,  believing  that 
M  r.  Bryan  has  a  better  chance  to  win  this  year  than  ever  before,  admit  that 
he  has  an  uphill  fighl  ln-fore  him.  are  really  stating  the  situation  with 
proper  conservatism.  Mr.  Tafi  has  behind  him  a  party  famous  for  its 
concentration,  organization  and  discipline.  It  i<  a  party  which  knows 
how  to  deal  with  recalcitrants,  sometimes  wheedling  them  into  line  by 
seductive  methods  ami  sometimes  i  ompelling  them  by  almost  brutal  f"' 
bul  nearly  always  accomplishing  it-  purpose.  Judge  Taft.  t.><».  has  the 
prestige  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  popularity,  ami  this  is  an  assel  of  no  moan 
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value.  He  is  Mr.  Roosevelt's  legatee  and  is,  withal,  personally  popular, 
being  as  big-hearted  and  genial  as  he  is  broad  of  girth.  The  republicans 
have,  however,  a  more  practical  way  of  looking  at  the  situation.  They 
claim  that  Judge  Taft  can  be  elected  president  even  if  Indiana,  Minne- 
sota, Nebraska,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  all  go  democratic.  There  are  this 
year  482  electoral  votes,  of  which  247  are  required  to  elect.  Here  is  a 
list  of  States  which,  from  the  republican  point  of  view,  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  give  republican  majorities  next  November : 


California   10 

Connecticut 7 

Delaware  .  . 3 

Illinois 27 

Iowa 13 

Kansas    10 

Maine 6 

Maryland    8 

Massachusetts   16 

Michigan 14 

New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey 12 


New  York 39 

North  Dakota   4 

Oregon  4 

Pennsylvania    34 

Rhode  Island 4 

South   Dakota    4 

Vermont    4 

Washington    5 

West  Virginia  7 

Wyoming    3 


238 


On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Bryan  can  certainly  anticipate  securing  147 
electoral  votes  from  the  following  States: 


Alabama    11 

Arkansas    9 

Florida   5 

Georgia   13 

Louisiana    9 

Mississippi  10 

Missouri    18 

Nevada    3 


North  Carolina   12 

South  Carolina   9 

Tennessee    12 

Texas  18 

Virginia    12 

Oklahoma    6 


147 


This  nucleus  of  certain  democratic  States  may  be  increased  as  fol- 
lows : 


Colorado    5 

Idaho   3 

[ndiana    15 

Minnesota  11 

Montana   3 


Nebraska    8 

Ohio 23 

Utah    3 

Wisconsin     13 


84 


Even  with  this  combination  Mr.  Bryan  would  have  only  234  electoral 
votes,  or  thirteen  short  of  the  requisite  majority.  If  he  could  also  carry 
California  and  Oregon  he  would  secure  the  majority  of  the  electoral  col- 
lege, while  the  votes  of  Kansas  and  Wesl  Virginia  would  be  equally  effee- 
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live.    These  figures  indicate,  however,  the  character  of  the  contest  upon 

which  Mr.  Bryan  has  entered,  especially  if,  as  will  be  considered  later,  the 
democratic  fight  is  to  be  made  in  the  West.  After  all,  the  result  of  an 
election  is  a  matter  of  figures;  and  to  secure  247  electoral  votes  for  the 
democratic  candidate  means  a  complete  change  from  the  political  condi- 
tions which  have  obtained  during  the  past  twelve  years. 

In  other  words,  only  a  tremendous  political  upheaval  will  place  Mr. 
Bryan  in  the  White  House.  Revolutions  of  this  character  are  not  un- 
known in  American  history.  Every  honest  republican  will  now  admit 
that  Mr.  Tildcn  was  elected  in  1876,  and  the  victory  of  Mr.  Cleveland  in 
1884  marked  a  sweep  of  the  political  pendulum  no  greater  than  is  now 
necessary  to  elect  Bryan.  The  all-important  question  now  to  be  con- 
sidered, therefore,  is  whether  a  political  revolution  is  impending.  In  this 
question  is  embodied  the  keynote  of  the  situation. 

There  is  no  doubt,  first  of  all,  that  a  tremendous  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  mental  attitude  of  the  American  people.     The  old-time  conserva- 
tives in  both  parties  have  been  relegated  to  the  rear.  The 
Two  result  of  the  two  conventions  demonstrated  this  fact 

Remarkable  most  emphatically.  The  republican  delegates  would  have 

Conventions  none  of  the  Fairbanks  oi  Knox  type  of  staid  and  placid 

men,  but  gathered  in  Chicago  overwhelmingly  bent  upon 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Taft.  It  is  true  that  their  support  was  secured 
after  months  of  shrewd  and  diligent  effort,  but  none  the  less  is  it  also  true 
that  Mr.  Taft  could  not  have  been  nominated  if  he  had  not  had  behind 
him  the  power  and  prestige  of  the  federal  administration  and  had  not 
represented  all  the  policies  which  that  administration  had  inaugurated. 
The  Denver  convention  was  even  more  remarkable.  Nine  hundred  out  of 
the  thousand  delegates  were  assembled  to  do  willing  and  humble  homage 
to  a  man  who  had  twice  led  them  to  defeat  and  whose  support  had  been 
secured  without  the  aid  of  money,  official  authority  or  any  other  influen- 
tial means.  They  were  at  Denver  because  they  endorsed  Bryan  and  the 
ideas  which  he  represents.  It  was  an  example  of  personal  devotion  un- 
equalled in  political  annals.  The  delegates  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan  repre- 
sented conventions  which  had  been  actuated  by  spontaneous  enthusiasm, 
other  man  in  the  country,  excepting  President  B  -  relt,  could  have 
commanded   such  devotion. 

The  nominations  made  by  these  two  conventions,  it  is  worth  while  to 
repeat,  typified  the  mental  state  of  the  country.  The  whirlwind  of  rail- 
road regulation,  control  of  monopolistic  combinations  and  governmental 
reform  created  by  President  "Roosevelt  found  its  logical  result  in  the 
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two  national  tickets.  We  have  made  such  advance  in  the  past  few  years 
thai  the  radicalism  of  ten  years  ago  is  the  conservatism  of  to-day.  Mr. 
Tai't  is  chosen  because  he  lias  given  assurances  that  he  will  follow  in  the 

tsteps  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  Mr.  Bryan's  great  strength  with  the 
people  lies  in  the  fact  that  lie  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  many  of  the 
reforms  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  sought  to  accomplish.  The  warfare  upon 
the  railroads  and  upon  the  giant  monopolistic  corporations  has  whetted 
the  public  appetite.  They  want  the  good  work  to  continue.  There  is  no 
place  anywhere  for  the  reactionary,  as  the  conservative  is  now  character- 
ized. The  entire  West  is  ablaze  with  the  spirit  of  reform.  The  people 
in  that  section  want  actual  control  of  corporations,  a  revision  of  the 
tariff,  absolute  purity  and  efficiency  in  municipal  and  State  governments, 
and  a  strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  In  their  desire  to  secure  these 
results  they  are  not  disposed  to  regard  party  lines.  The  mere  brand  of  a 
political  organization  is  not  sufficient.  The  question  with  these  western 
and  northwestern  people  is  whether  the  man  who  is  elected  will  really 
execute  their  wishes  in  accomplishing  reform. 

Because  this  feeling  is  everywhere  prevalent,  and  because  it  is  specially 
dominant  in  the  West,  there  is  ground  for  the  belief  that  a  great  change 
may  be  recorded,  and  the  outcome  of  the  election  is  thus  rendered  prob- 
lematical. In  this  sentiment  we  find  the  germ  of  the  revolution  which 
may  sweep  the  States  out  of  their  present  political  alignment  and  bring 
to  naught  all  the  apparently  logical  calculations  of  the  political  strategist. 
Neither  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  Washington  nor  Wall  Street  in  New 
York  is  a  sm(V  index  of  the  trend  of  popular  sentiment.  If  President 
Roosevelt  had  been  renominated  he  would  have  carried  practically  every 
western  State.  Personal  advices  which  have  come  to  the  writer  from 
employers  in  the  West,  who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  learn  the  political 
affiliations  of  their  employes,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  latter  would  have 
voted  for  Roosevelt  almost  to  a  man.  They  may  accept  Taft  if  they  be- 
lieve that  he  will  deal  with  current  evils  with  Rooseveltian  courage  and 
determination.  Otherwise  they  will  support  Mr.  Bryan,  because  they 
know  thai  the  latter  will  do  as  they  desire. 

\'u  one  knows  this  western  sentiment  better  than  Mr.  Bryan.  ITis 
campaign  will  he  a  western  campaign  among  western  people,  with 
western  candidates.  Tf  the  eastern  Stales  choose  to  fall  in  line,  so  much 
the  better.  If  they  do  not,  the  West  may  he  able  to  elect  a  candidate 
without  the  assistance  of  the  East. 

There  are  dark  clouds  upon  both  political  horizons,  and  il  is  loo  early 
t<»  determine  whether  they  are  the  precursors  of  storms  or  whether  they 
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will  be  dissipated  as  the  campaign  progresses.     On  the  democratic  side, 
Mr.   Bryan  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with  Mr.   Bearst,  who,  since  his 

mayoralty  and  gubernatorial  campaigns,  must  be  re- 
Troubles  gardedas-an  important  factor  in  the  New  York  situation. 
in  Both  Mr.  Bears*  has  organized  the  Independence  League, 
Parties                 and  through  the  columns  of  the  New  Fork  American  is 

bitterly  as-ailing  the  democratic  nominee.  He  may  be 
relied  apon  to  keep  Mr.  Bryan  out  of  the  While  House  if  he  can  do  so; 
ami  certainly  his  power  to  interfere  seriously  with  a  solid  democratic 
support  in  New  York  for  Mr.  Bryan  cannot  he  doubted.  In  1896  Mr. 
MeKinley's  pluralty  over  Bryan  in  New  York  State  was  268,000;  in  1900 
Bryan  went  down  under  a  pluralty  of  1  t3,000;  and  four  years  ago  Koo<e- 
velt  defeated  Parker  by  over  175,000.  This  is  a  large  plurality  for  Mr. 
Bryan  to  overcome;  and  harmony  in  the  democratic  party  would  seem  a 
pre- requisite  if  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  is  to  be  cast  for  the  demo- 
cratic candidate. 

While  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  party  may  have  their  troubles  in  the  East, 
the  republicans  are  ma  -ailing  in  smooth  waters  in  the  West.  There  was  a 
bitter  factional  fight  in  Ohio  before  Mr.  Taft  emerged  victorious,  and  the 
wound-  occasioned  by  the  struggle  are  still  in  evidence.  Senator  Foraker, 
in  his  usual  frank  and  outspoken  manner, has  told  the  Cincinnati  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  the  existing  business  depression  is  due  to  "an  overdose 
of  Roosevelt,"  and  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  in  the  State  is  so 
generally  conceded  that  predictions  that  it  will  go  democratic  are  freely 
made.  In  Indiana  condition-  are  not  altogether  serene.  Mr.  Fairbanks 
and  his  friends  are  Mill  smarting  over  the  "steam-roiler"  methods,  and  the 
republican  machine,  while  not  disrupted,  is  less  cohesive  and  vigorous. 
There  is  a  local  option  fight  in  Indiana,  also,  which  may  hurt  the  repub- 
lican party,  while  the  expose  of  republican  grafters  in  Indianapolis  and 
Marion  County  by  a  democratic  prosecuting  attorney  has  not  benefitted 
the  dominant  party.  If  there  is  anything  in  State  pride,  Mr.  Kern's 
nomination  ought  to  help  the  democrats.  In  Wisconsin  the  large  personal 
following  of  Senator  Lafollette  lias  been  educated  to  believe  that  the  re- 
forms to  which  their  idol  is  devoted  cannot  he  achieved  in  the  republican 
organization  and  it  would  not  he  surprising  to  see  them  cast  their  ballots 
f<»r  Mi-.  Bryan.  There  are  internal  dissensions  in  the  party  in  Minnesota 
and  North  Dakota,  and  especially  in  Wesi  Virginia,  which  may,  however, 
be  healed  before  election  day;  for  it  musl  not  he  forgotten  that  the  repub- 
lican party  is  a  wonderful  example  of  discipline,  and  that  it-  ahilitv  to 
solidify  when  the  crucial  time  arrives  is  not  equalled  by  any  other  organi- 
ion  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
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Bidding 
for  the 
Labor  Vote 


There  are  only  two  planks  in  the  parly  platforms  which  possess  any- 
thing more  than  a  merely  perfunctory  interest.  These  relate  to  the  grant- 
ing of  injunctions  by  the  courts  in  labor  disputes  and 
to  the  tariff.  At  Chicago  the  anti-injunction  plank  was 
really  a  vital  issue.  Mr.  Taft,  as  has  been  previously 
pointed  out  in  The  Forum,  is  somewhat  handicapped  in 
his  campaign  by  the  fact  that  certain  decisions  rendered 
by  him  when  on  the  bench  in  Ohio  have  displeased  the  laboring  element. 
He  attempted  to  placate  this  dissatisfaction  by  securing  the  insertion  in 
the  Chicago  declaration  of  an  utterance  directed  against  the  issuance  of 
injunctions  by  the  courts  in  all  labor  disputes  prior  to  the  full  hearing  of 
the  case.  In  this  effort  he  was  heartily  seconded  by  President  Roosevelt, 
but  the  opposition  of  Speaker  Cannon  and  other  leaders  led  to  a  compro- 
mise plank  which  meant  little  and  pleased  nobody.  With  the  democrats 
at  Denver  the  laboring  interests  were  more  successful,  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  a  plank  in  the  platform  which  was  even  stronger  than  the  draft 
originally  proposed  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  which  fully  satisfied  Mr.  Gompers, 
the  president  of  the  Federation  of  Labor.  The  declarations  of  the  two 
platforms  are  here  placed  side  by  side: 


REPUBLICAN 
The  republican  party  will  uphold  at 
all  times  the  authority  and  integrity  of 
the  courts,  state  and  federal,  and  will 
ever  in-ist  that  their  powers  to  enforce 
their  process  and  to  protect  life,  liberty 
and  property  shall  be  preserved  invio- 
late. We  believe,  however,  that  the 
rules  of  procedure  in  the  federal  courts 
with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  the  writ 
of  injunction  should  be  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  statute  and  that  no  in- 
junction or  temporary  restraining  or- 
der should  be  issued  without  notice, 
except  where  irreparable  injury  would 
result  from  delay,  in  which  case  a 
speedy  hearing  1  hereafter  should  be 
granted. 


DEMOCRATIC 

The  courts  of  justice  are  the  bul- 
wark of  our  liberties,  and  we  yield  to 
none  in  our  purpose  to  maintain  their 
dignity.  Our  party  has  given  to  the 
bench  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
judges  who  have  added  to  the  respect 
and  confidence  in  which  this  depart- 
ment must  be  jealously  maintained. 
We  resent  the  attempt  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  to  raise  a  false  issue  re- 
specting the  judiciary.  It  is  an  unjust 
reflection  upon  a  great  body  of  our 
(itizens  to  assume  that  they  lack  re- 
Bpect  for  the  courts. 

It  is  the  function  of  the  courts  to 
interpret  the  laws  which  the  people 
create,  and  if  the  law-  appear  to  work 
economic,  social  or  political  injustice, 
it  is  our  duty  to  change  them.  The 
only  basis  upon  which  the  integrity  of 
our  courts  can  stand  is  that  of  un- 
swerving justice  and  protection  of  life, 
persona]  liberty  and  property.  If  ju- 
dicial processes  may  he  abused  we 
should   guard  them  against   abuse. 
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K\perience  has  proven  the  necessity 
of  the  modification  of  the  present  law- 
relating  to  injunction,  and  we  reiterate 
the  pledge  of  our  national  platform  of 
anil  1!><>4  in  favor  of  the  measure 
which  passed  the  United  States  Senate 
in  1806,  but  which  a  Republican  Con- 
gress has  ever  since  refused  to  enact,  re- 
lating to  contempts  in  Federal  courts 
and  providing  for  trial  by  jury  in 
cases  of  indirect  contempt. 

Questions  of  judicial  practice  have 
;ni-on  especially  in  connection  with  in- 
dustrial disputes.  We  deem  that  the 
parties  to  all  judicial  proceedings 
should  be  treated  with  rigid  impartial- 
ity and  that  injunctions  should  not  be 
issued  in  any  ca-es  in  which  injunctions 
would  not  issue  if  no  industrial  dis- 
pute were  involved. 

The  expanding  organization  of  indus- 
try makes  it  essential  that  there  should 
be  no  abridgement  of  the  right  of  wage 
earners  and  producers  to  organize  for 
the  protection  of  wages  and  the  im- 
provement of  labor  conditions  to  the 
end  that  such  labor  organizations  and 
their  members  should  not  be  regarded 
;is  illegal  combinations  in  the  restraint 
of  trade. 

We  favor  the  eight-hour  day  on  all 
Government  work. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  partjT  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  by  Congre-*.  as 
far  a9  the  Federal  jurisdiction  extends, 
for  a  general  employers'  liability  act 
covering  injury  to  body  or  loss  of  life 
of  employees. 

We  pledge  the  Democratic  party  to 
the  enactment  of  a  law  creating  a  De- 
partment of  Labor  represented  sepa- 
rately in  the  President'*  Cabinet, 
which  Department  shall  inelude  the 
subject  of  mines  and  mining. 


Both  parties  seem  to  have  bid  for  the  labor  vote,  but  the  Democratic 
party  h  farther  in  its  specific  and  positive  pledge,    h  qow  remains 

i'»  l)o  seen  whether  Mr.  Gompers,  who  has  announced  that  ho  will  Bupp 
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Mr.  Bryan,  can  deliver  the  voles  of  his  Federation,  inasmuch  as  Larg< 
numbers  of  employers  are  certain  to  resent  the  stand  which  the  Demo- 
cratic party  lias  taken. 

The  action  of  the  republican  convention  in  the  matter  of  the  tariff 
marked  a  great  step  forward.     Hitherto  the  republicans,  in  convention 
assembled,  have  regarded  with  deaf  ears  the  appeal  for 
lower   duties   and   have,  on   the   contrary,    lauded   the 
The  Tariff  schedules  of  the  present  law.    The  time  has  come,  how- 

ever, when  the  insistent  demand  had  to  be  recognized. 
We  find,  therefore,  in  the  platform  a  promise  for  a  re- 
vision, even  though  the  revision  is  to  be  postponed  until  after  the  election, 
and  also  an  admission  that  the  duties  ought  not  to  be  higher  than  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  production  at  home  and  abroad,  together 
with  a  reasonable  profit  to  American  industries.  This  is  an  admirable 
declaration,  even  though  forced  at  the  eleventh  hour  from  unwilling 
leaders  and  even  though  its  direct  contrast  with  the  previous  record  of 
the  Eepublican  party  will  lead  the  average  observer  to  hesitate  before  en- 
dorsing its  sincerity.  The  fact  that  the  last  Congress  declined  to  remote 
the  tariff  on  wood  pulp — a  tariff  which  has  allowed  the  paper  trust  to 
feed  and  fatten  upon  the  necessities  of  publishers — creates  a  doubt  as  to 
any  real  revision  which  will  operate  harmfully  to  the  trusts  which  the 
high  protective  tariff  has  made  possible. 

Considering  the  free  trade  proclivities  of  Mr.  Bryan,  the  tariff  plank 
in  the  democratic  platform  is  quite  conservative.  As  in  the  labor  declara- 
tion, the  two  tariff  planks  are  here  given,  presenting,  as  they  do,  the  utter- 
ances of  the  parties  upon  one  of  the  leading  issues  of  the  campaign. 


REPUBLICAN 

The  republican  party  declares  un- 
equivocally  for  a  revision  of  the  tariff 
by  a  special  session  of  Congress  imme- 
diately following  the  inauguration  of 
the  next  President,  and  commends  the 
steps  already  taken  to  this  end  in  the 
work  assigned  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress  which  are  now  in- 
vestigating the  operation  and  effect  of 
existing  schedules.  Tn  all  tariff  legis- 
lation the  true  principle  of  protection 
i-  besl  maintained  by  the  Imposition  of 
such  duties  a-^  will  equal  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  production  at  homo 
and  abroad,  together  wiih  n  reasonable 


DEMOCRATIC 

We  welcome  the  belated  promise  of 
tariff  reform  now  offered  by  the  Re- 
publican party  in  tardy  recognition  of 
the  righteousness  of  the  Democratic 
position  on  this  question,  but  the  people 
cannot  Bafely  entrust  the  execution  of 
this  important  work  to  a  party  which 
is  bo  deeply  obligated  to  the  highly  pro- 
tected interests  as  is  the  Republican 
party.  We  call  attention  to  the  signi- 
ficant fact  thai  the  promised  relief  is 
postponed  until  after  the  coming  elec- 
tion—an election  to  succeed  in  which 
the  Republican  party  must  have  that 
Bame  support  by  the  beneficiaries  of  the 
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profit  i"  American  industries.  We 
favor  the  establishment  oi  maximum 
and  minimum  rates  to  be  administered 
by  ti  Lent  under  limitations  fixed 

in  the  law,  the  maximum  tu  be  avail- 
able to  meet  discriminations  by  foreign 
countries  against  American  goods  en- 
tering their  markets  and  the  minimum 
to  represent  the  normal  measure  of  pro- 
ion  at  home;  the  aim  and  purpose 
of  the  republican  policy  being  not  only 
to  preserve,  without  excessive  duties, 
that  security  against  foreign  competi- 
tion to  which  American  manufacturers, 
farmers  and  producers  are  entitled,  but 
also  to  maintain  the  high  standard  of 
Living  of  the  wage  earners  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  the  most  direct  benefici- 
aries of  the  protective  system.  Bet1 
the  United  Mate-  and  the  Philippines 
we  believe  in  a  free  interchange  of  prod- 
ucts with  such  limitations  as  to  sugar 
and  tobacco  as  will  afford  adequate 
protection  to  dome-tie  interests. 


protective  tariff  as  it  has  always 
tofore  received  from  them,  and  to  the 

further    fact    that    during   the   yeaJ 
uninterrupted    {>o\ver    no    action    what- 
ever has  been  taken  by  the  Republican 

vress  to  correct  the  admittedly  ex- 
isting tariff  iniquitii 

We  favor  immediate  reduction  of  the 
tariff  by  the  reduction  of  import  dut 
Articles  entering  into  competition  with 
trust-controlled  product^  -hoiild  be 
placed  upon  the  free  1  i-t  and  material 
reductions  should  be  made  in  the  tariff 

d  the  necessaries  of  lift  ially 

upon  articles  competing  with  such 
American  manufacture  - 
abroad  more  cheaply  than  at  home,  ami 
graduated  reductions  should  be  made  in 
such  other  schedules  as  may  be  neres- 
Bary  to  restore  the  tariff  to  a  revenue 
basis. 

Existing  duties  ha  v.-  given  to  the 
manufacturers  of  paper  a  shelter  be- 
hind which  they  have  organized  com- 
binations to  raise  the  price  of  pulp  and 
of  paper,  thus  imposing  a  tax  upon  the 

-plead  of   kllowled. 

We  demand  the  immediate  repeal  of 
the   tariff   on   wood   pulp,   print    paper 
lumber,  timber  and  logs,  and  that  I 
articles  be  placed  upon  the  free  li-' 

The  curious  part  of  the  situation  is  that  if  the  republicans  win  the 
iion,  tin-  tariff  will  be         -  rdiug  to  republican  idea.-,  in  which 

event  the  corporations  which  thrive  upon  present  high  schedules  may 

t«i  he  protected  a-  they  have  boon  in  the  past.  If  the  den  -  should 

win.  the  tariff  will  not  1m-  revised  at  all,  because  the  republican  Senate 
will  never  agree  t<»  the  radical  reductions  proposed  by  a  democratic  lb 
in  which  event  the  corporations  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  pro- 
hey  have  always  done.  In  either  case  the  ationswilll    - 

9    !1  anot b»!-  straw  which  marks  the  direction  of  the  wind  of  public 
;.>  bo  found  in  the  assertion  of  Mi-.  Taft  that  all  contribui 
to  and  all  expenses  of  the  republican  campaign  commitl  be  pub- 

lished at  the  cl  pai'_rn.   Mr.  Sheldon,  the  tn  om- 

mittee,  has  given  In-  assurance  that  this  pledge  will  bo  literally  ob« 
M  r    Bryan  has  d  It'  alon  -  with  i  qua]  em- 
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phasis.  This  determination  to  publish  all  the  figures  of  the  campaign 
fund  is  most  unusual.     Hitherto,  the  campaign  managers  have  raised 

their  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  mere  suggestion  of 
Publicity  of  publicity  and  the  consequent  secrecy  had  undoubtedly 

Campaign  led  to  suspicion  and  scandal.    How  far  the  fact  that  this 

Expenses  secrecy  is  now  removed  will  operate  deterrently  upon 

contributions  is  an  interesting  question  which  time  alone 
will  answer.  The  movement  toward  publicity  is,  however,  a  very  proper 
one.  The  people  have  the  right  to  know  how  f.ar  the  political  parties 
are  under  obligations  to  the  corporations  whose  profits  are  affected  by 
legislation. 

The  chief  issues  of  the  campaign  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  de- 
fined to  warrant  discussion.    They  will  undoubtedly  be  presented  in  the 
speeches  which  the  candidates  will  deliver  in  reply  to  the 
The  official  notification  of  their  nominations.    Mr.  Frank  H. 

Independent  Hitchcock,  the  new  chairman  of  the  Kepublican  National 

Vote  Committee,  is  a  young  man,  whose  connection  with  the 

committee  four  years  ago  gave  him  his  first  insight  into 
national  politics  and  who  has  shown  ability  and  judgment  far  beyond  his 
years.    His  management  of  the  campaign  will  be  observed  with  interest. 

If  the  action  of  the  two  conventions  is  to  be  accepted  as  an  indication 
of  popular  opinion,  the  great  mass  of  the  republicans  desire  Mr.  Taft  to 
be  their  leader,  and  the  democrats,  with  practical  unanimity,  are  willing 
to  entrust  their  chances  of  victory  into  Mr.  Bryan's  keeping.  In  the 
Chicago  convention  a  few  favorite  sons  received  perfunctory  support,  while 
at  Denver  Bryan  received  nine-tenths  of  the  total  votes.  We  may  take  it 
for  granted,  therefore,  that  the  rank  and  file  of  both  parties  are  satisfied 
with  their  standard  bearers  and  that,  so  far  as  the  politicians  are  con- 
cerned, there  will  be  no  lack  of  earnest  endeavor.  The  trouble  is,  how- 
ever, that  these  politicians  will  not  wholly  determine  the  result  of  the 
election.  The  independent  vote,  always  the  uncertain  and  yet  the  most 
powerful  factor  in  a  political  contest,  will  this  year  be  more  potent  than 
ever.  There  are  numbers  of  republicans  who  do  not  keep  step  with  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  advanced  ideas  and  who  regard  him  as  entirely  too  radical. 
There- are  democrats,  too,  who  do  not  endorse  all  the  policies  which  Mr. 
Bryan  enunciates  and  who  especially  shy  at  his  free  trade  and  free  silver 
tendencies.  Whal  will  these  discontented  ones  do  on  election  day?  Will 
they  vote  for  the  candidate  of  the  opposite  party  or  will  they  stay  at 
borne?  And  which  party  is  mosi  likely  to  Buffer?  These  questions  may 
noi  he  answered  except  in  the  silence  and  privacy  of  Ihe  voting  booth, 

//'  /////  Litchfield  West. 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  ANGLO-FKENCH  ENTENTE 

BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

The  enthusiastic  reception  which  was  accorded  to  President  Fai- 
lures on  his  visit  to  London,  great  tribute  as  it  was  to  the  French  Presi- 
dent, was  even  a  greater  tribute  to  the  King  of  England  by  his  subjects, 
and  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the  admiration  they  have  for  the  diplo- 
macy which  has  resulted  in  bringing  about  such  a  perfect  understanding 
between  England  and  her  neighbors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

I  am  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  national  likes  or  dislikes.    Except,  of 
course,  where  children  suck  in  with  their  mother's  milk  a  hatred  of  a 
race  or  a  nation  and  have  been  nurtured  on  revenge,  nations  are  much  like 
individuals,  indifferent  to  those  outside  of  their  own  family  or  clan,  but 
always  ready  to  make  alliances  or  compacts  if  they  are  for  their  com- 
mon advantage.     As  for  one  nation  ever  really  understanding  another, 
that  is  impossible.     Two  people  with  the  bond  of  common  speech,  with 
the  same  political  inheritance,  with  a  common  past,  surely  ought  to  be 
able  to  understand  one  another  as  easily  as  the  members  of  the  same 
family,  and  yet  the  English  and  the  American  point  of  view  are  nearly  al- 
ways different,  and  the  man  of  Nebraska  thinks  no  more  like  the  man  of 
Lincolnshire  than  the  French  peasant  views  life  through  the  focus  of  the 
Maryland  farmer,  or  the  angle  of  the  Parisian  is  adjusted  to  that  of  the 
Bostonian.     We  may  have  a  fairly  intelligent  superficial  comprehension 
of  a  foreign  people,  but  intimately  to  understand  them,  never! 

But  the  French  have  always  had  a  fascination  for  the  English,  and 
there  is  nothing  the  Englishman  likes  better  than  to  spend  his  holiday  in 
Paris.  Paris  has  stood  for  the  last  word  in  art,  in  literature,  in  fashion; 
the  brightness  of  its  skies,  the  gaiety  of  its  people,  its  outdoor  life,  it< 
amusements  so  different  from  those  of  England,  have  endeared  it  t<>  all 
classes;  to  the  art  student  no  less  than  to  the  pleasure  loving,  to  the 
woman  to  whom  Paris  Bpells  only  the  creations  of  those  wonderful  men 
tailor^,  to  the  men  and  women  whom  the  Lrlaiv  <»f  the  boulevards  dis- 
irust-,  hut  who  love  the  charm  ami  simplicity  of  French  country  life.  And 
the  English  were  quite  contenl  to  spend  their  money  in  [Trance.     F< 
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Frenchmen  visited  England,  because  the  Frenchman  stays  more  at 
home,  but  France  was  a  good  customer  of  England,  and  both  sides  made 
money  out  of  the  commerce.  It  was  for  the  advantage  el'  both  that  they 
should  remain  on  good  terms,  and  when  opposing  political  interests 
brought  about  strained  relations  it  was  much  regretted  in  England. 
Before  that  the  Englishman  had  been  made  to  feel  at  home  in  France,  for 
the  shopkeeper  and  the  hotel  proprietor  knew  that  he  had  money  to  spend 
and  treated  him  with  the  consideration  that  money  always  commands, 
even  though  he  laughed  at  his  manners  and  his  taste  and  wondered  why 
he  insisted  on  eating  "rost  bif '  when  there  were  so  many  other  more  de- 
lightful things  to  be  had.  When  Englishmen  found  themselves  treated 
with  coldness  and  often  incivility  they  stayed  away. 

The  events  of  the  last  few  years  have  brought  England  and  France 
once  more  together.  England  could  elect  whether  she  would  reach  a  com- 
plete understanding  with  Germany  or  with  France — she  could  not  with 
both — and  to  her  statesmen  it  seemed  that  her  interests  were  more  nearly 
allied  with  those  of  France  than  with  those  of  Germany.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  informal  alliance  which  has  made  the  two  countries  act 
in  concert  in  many  important  questions  in  the  hist  few  years.  King 
Edward  having  visited  M.  Fallieres,  it  was  only  proper  that  the  French 
President  should  return  the  visit. 

•  But  the  French  realize  fully  the  value  of  English  support.     France 
must  have  a  strong  ally,  that  is,  if  her  constant  fear  is  correct  that  Ger- 
many simply  lies  in  wait  till  she  shall  feel  the  time 
France's  Need       ^s  ripe  again  to  attack  her.    With  that  feeling  so  preva- 
of  England's  lent  it  was  not  surprising  that  certain  of  the  French 

Support  newspapers  should  regard  the  visit  of  the  President  as 

something  more  significant"  than  a  mere  visit  of  cere- 
mony and  openly  advocate  the  conversion  of  the  understanding  into  a 
formal  alliance.  The  Tcn<j).<,  which  frequently  receives  inspiration  from 
the   foreign  ollice.  seized  the  occasion  of  M.  Fallieres's  visit  to  say: 

Forced  to  choose  between  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  France  chooses  Great 
Britain.  We  can  with  dignity  live  on  oorrecl  terms  with  Germany,  but  the  pasl 
forbids  us  going  farther.  As  for  the  future  Germany  only  wants  what  we  can- 
not  grant— namely,  the  admission  of  German  funds  to  the  Paris  Bourse.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  greatest  obje  tion  to  a  British  alliance  has  disappeared  with  the 
reconciliation  of  our  ally,  Russia,  with  Great   Britain. 

From  the  English  point  of  view  this  alliance  is  desirable.  England  through- 
out hei  historj  always  has  fell  the  necessity  of  a  Continental  alliance  and  Con- 
tinental Bupport.  The  French  army  would  be  oi  inestimable  value  to  Greal 
Britain  in  ca«   of  war,  bui  would  British  Bupporl  be  equally  advantageous  to  us? 
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BritUh  naval  victories  would  not  drive  a  single  cannon  from  our  frontier.  It 
would  be  different  if  the  British  army  were  completely  reorganized  so  as  to  render 
it  capable  of  a  powerful  land  diversion;  in  other  words,  if  Great  Britain  became 
for  France  a  second  Russia. 

The  day  when  Great  Britain,  discarding  Mr.  Haldane's  insufficient  plan,  gives 
the  country  a  modern  army;  the  day  when  (neat  Britain  remembers  that  Napoleon 
fell  at  Waterloo  and  not  at  Trafalgar — on  that  day  all  far-seeing  Frenchmen  will 
be  partisans  of  the  British  alliance,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  complete 
and  enlarge  that  system  of  pacific  defence  which  did  not  result  from  the  Franco- 
Russian  alliance  in  1891. 

To  those  who  express  surprise  that  military  considerations  weigh  so  heavliy 
in  this  argument,  we  observe  that  the  value  of  diplomatic  combinations  for  peace 
is  measured  by  their  efficacy  in  war. 

The  English  newspapers  noticed  the  suggestion  made  by  the  Temps, 
but  did  not  give  it  serious  encouragement.  For  the  present  the  English 
think  that  the  existing  arrangement  is  satisfactory  and  need  not  be  dis- 
turbed, and  at  least  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  alliance,  which 
the  French  would  insist  upon  as  a  sine  qua  non,  appears  insuperable.  The 
Temps  puts  the  matter  in  its  most  concise  form,  although  somewhat 
bluntly,  when  it  says  that  France  might  be  able  to  offer  her  army  to  Eng- 
land under  certain  circumstances,  but  what  can  England  do  in  the  way 
of  furnishing  military  assistance  to  France?  In  England  they  are  still 
tinkering  with  the  army,  which  appears  to  be  no  more  ready  to  meet  a 
military  power  of  the  first  order  than  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 
Every  new  secretary  of  state  for  war  has  a  new  scheme  for  reorganizing 
the  army,  and  the  latest  one — "Mr.  Haldane's  insufficient  plan,"  as  the 
Temps  politely  calls  it — has  little  more  to  commend  it  than  those  with 
which  previous  secretaries  have  played.  The  British  navy  might  drive  the 
German  navy  and  German  commerce  off  the  seas,  but  that  would  not 
Bave  France  from  a  second  occupation  of  Paris. 

The  King  of  England  has  paid  his  much  talked  of  and  long  post- 
poned visit  of  state  to  the  Czar  of  Russia.     Nominally  it  was  merely  to 

return  that  which  the  Czar  paid  to  the  King  after  his 
The  King's  accession   to   the  throne.     It   is   the   etiquette  of   roy- 

Visit  to  alty  after  coming  to  the  throne  to  visit  all  his  brother 

Russia  sovereigns  with  whom  In1  enjoys  friendly  relations,  and 

those  visits  are  naturally  returned.    Circumstances  made 
it  inadvisable  for  the  King  to  go  to  Russia  before. 

One  reason  thai  so  long  kept  England  and  France  apart  was  the  con- 
flicting interests  between  England  and  Russia  and  the  existence  of  the 
Franco-Russian  alliance.     England  and  France  could  not  pledge  them- 
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selves  to  come  to  each  other's  support  when  there  was  always  the  danger 
of  a  conflict  between  England  and  Russia  that  might  involve  France.  But 
now  that  danger  has  been  removed.  The  Russo-Japanese  War  and  the 
Anglo-Japanese  alliance  have  relieved  England  of  the  apprehension  of 
Russian  aggression  either  in  India  or  the  Xear  East.  Until  Kussia  has 
rehabilitated  her  navy  and  recovered  from  the  financial  effects  of  the  war 
she  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  Kussia  has  found  that  England's  friendship 
is  more  to  be  desired  than  her  enmity. 

While  the  King's  visit  has  not  been  followed  by  the  announcement  of 
an  alliance — which  many  persons  iexpected — it  is  not  impossible  that  it 
may  pave  the  way  to  the  formation  of  a  new  triple  alliance — Great 
Britain,  Russia,  France — if  circumstances  should  render  that  advisable; 
say  a  few  months  or  a  few  years  hence  when  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
dies  and  there  is  danger  of  Germany  making  an  attempt  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  German  portion  of  the  Austrian-Hungarian  Empire.  The 
possibility  of  this  triple  alliance  has  been  discussed  in  the  capitals  of 
Europe,  and  it  has  attracted  more  attention  in  Berlin  than  elsewhere. 
That,  however,  is  quite  natural,  because  Europe  believes  that  the  pres- 
ervation of  peace  depends  upon  the  nice  grouping  of  the  powers,  and  a 
new  triple  alliance  would  disturb  the  existing  equilibrium.  The  present 
alliance  of  the  three  emperors — Germany,  Austria,  Italy — is  held  to- 
gether by  very  frail  bonds.  Italy's  sympathies  are  with  France  and  Eng- 
land rather  than  with  her  nominal  ally  Germany;  Austria  may  at  any 
time  find  herself  an  active  antagonist  of  Germany  if  Austria  is  the  vine- 
yard that  the  Kaiser  covets.  With  Russia,  England  and  France  allied  to 
keep  the  peace  and  preserve  the  status  quo,  and  Italy  remaining  neutral, 
Germany  would  be  powerless.  Germany  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
diplomacy  of  England  so  long  as  she  pursues  a  peaceful  policy,  but  if 
she  should  embark  upon  a  policy  of  aggression  she  would  find  herself 
confronted  with  the  strongest  combination  of  the  powers  leagued  for 
peace  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

The  King's  visit  to  the  Czar  aroused  some  criticism  from  a  certain  sec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  especially  the  advanced  Liberals,  the  Labor  members 
and  the  Irish  representatives,  who  object  to  England's  lending  mora]  sup- 
port to  Russia  SO  long  as  the  Duma  is  not  possessed  of  the  same  freedom 
of  action  and  unrestricted  constitutional  authority  thai  is  enjoyed  by 
Parliament.  Bui  this  protest  had  no  weight  with  the  King  and  his 
advisers.  The  Czar  and  his  ministers  arc  beginning  to  understand  that 
it'  they  arc  to  gain  the  Bupporl  of  England  it  can  only  be  when  the 
Russian  people  govern  through  their  duly  elected  representatives  and 
the  power  of  autocracy  has  been  destroyed.    An  alliance  with  England 
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would  be  vastly  more  to  the  advantage  of  Russia  than  it  is  to  England, 
and  the  way  to  that  alliance  lies  through  the  Duma,  not  the  palaces 
of  Tzar  and   Grand   Dukes,  who  are  responsible  to  no  public  opinion. 

France,  at  one  time  the  most  radical  and  unstable  of  European  powers, 
is  now  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  most  conservative  and  fixed  in  its 
institutions.     Nothing  better  illustrates  the  change  that 
France  has  nas  Gome  over  tne  temper  of  the  French  people   than 

Become  the  manner  in  which  the  nation  frowned  upon  the  at- 

Conservative  tempts  of  the  anti-Semitic  section  of  the  press  to  make 
the  transfer  of  the  remains  of  Emile  Zola  to  the  Pan- 
theon an  opportunity  to  revive  the  Dreyfus  scandal  and  to  use  it  as  a 
means  to  overthrow  the  government.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  placing  of  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  French 
litterateurs  among  the  immortals,  but  the  government  determined  to  carry 
out  its  programme.  At  the  close  of  the  ceremonies  Louis  Gregori,  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  staff  of  a  military  journal,  an  anti-Dreyfus  publi- 
cation, fired  two  shots  at  short  range  at  Dreyfus.  Except  for  the  mo- 
mentary excitement  that  the  affair  created  it  had  not  the  slightest  re- 
sult. Grcgori's  act  was  properly  characterized  as  that  of  a  fanatic,  and 
except  by  the  anti-Dreyfus  press  was  condemned  in  all  quarters.  France 
no  longer  welcomes  strife  and  disorder.  It  wants  the  security  that  comes 
from  proper  respect  and  obedience  to  law  and  constituted  authority. 

M.  Clemenceau  has  found  his  han»l>  strengthened  by  recent  events. 
(Iregori's  fanaticism  has  Dearly  wrecked  the  National  party  and  has  pro- 
duced a  reaction  in  the  Premier's  favor.  It  was  onlv  by  a  narrow  margin 
that  the  senate  voted  in  favor  of  the  transfer  of  Zola's  remains,  and  that 
slender  majority  was  regarded  by  Clemenceau's  enemies  as  forecasting  an 
early  defeat  that  would  necessitate  his  retirement  from  the  cabinet.  But 
it  is  now  seen  that  the  Government  ha-  the  confidence  of  the  people.  Many 
of  the  measures  to  which  M.  Clemenceau  stands  pledged  are  still  to  be 
enacted  and  his  course  is  not  entirely  plain  sailing,  but  the  opposition 
which  he  has  encountered  affirms  the  correctness  of  my  earlier  assertion 
that  France  has  ceased  to  he  one  of  the  most  radical  countries  of  Europe 
and  its  trend  is  now  in  the  direction  of  conservatism.  Clemenceau  pledged 
himself  to  the  enactment  of  an  income  tax  law.  and  an  old-age  pension 
-eheme.  Neither  measure  has  yet  become  a  law.  As  a  people  the  French 
object  to  the  inquisitorial  methods  of  the  income  tax  collector  and  would 
much  rather  pay  double  the  tax  in  indirect  taxation.  The  old-age  pen- 
uon  Bcheme  La  opposed  by  the  Benate  because  of  the  heavy  demand  it 
would  make  upon  the  treasury,  which  is  now  pushed  to  the  limit  to  make 
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income  meet  the  ordinary  expenditures.  If  old-age  pensions  are  to  be  pro- 
vided new  sources  of  revenue  will  have  to  be  created. 

With  great  skill  M.  Clemenceau  has  avoided  the  pitfalls  dug  for  him 
by  his  enemies  and  has  shown  equal  success  in  his  foreign  policy.  The 
Moroccan  affair  at  one  time  threatened  serious  consequences,  but  he  has 
escaped  that  peril  and  he  has  avoided  offering  any  excuses  to  Germany  to 
interfere  or  to  make  it  a  cause  of  disagreement  with  France.  So  long  as 
the  French  troops  in  Morocco  meet  with  no  serious  reverses  and  the  cam- 
paign does  not  involve  too  heavy  an  expenditure,  M.  Clemenceau  has 
little  reason  to  fear  that  he  will  lose  his  hold  upon  the  French  people. 

There  have  been  great  changes  in  English  politics  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  obviously  others  are  impending.    The  workingman  went  into 

politics  in  Great  Britain  to  obtain  certain  reforms  which 
The  Next  he  asserted  were  denied  him  by  both  the  political  parties, 

Political  whose  interests,  the  laboring  man  conceived,  were  antag- 

Revolution  onistic  to  his.     There  had  been  in  England,  as  there 

had  been  in  various  Continental  countries,  and  as  there 
is  now  in  the  United  States,  a  Socialistic  party,  but  while  on  the  Conti- 
nent the  Socialists  were  represented  in  the  national  legislatures  and  exer- 
cised at  times  a  very  considerable  influence  on  politics,  neither  in  England 
nor  in  the  United  States  have  they  made  their  impress  felt. 

In  the  general  election  of  1905,  when  Labor  came  into  being  as  a  rec- 
ognized political  party,  and  surprised  the  country  by  the  number  of  mem- 
bers it  was  able  to  elect,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  that 
vote  was  Labor  and  how  much  was  Socialistic,  although  it  was  not  denied 
that  the  Socialists  in  many  constituencies  supported  the  Labor  candidates. 
After  the  election  it  was  seen  that  there  were  two  wings  to  the  Labor  party 
— the  conservative  laborites,  who  advocated  progressive  but  not  radical 
legislation,  and  legislation  that  was  designed  peculiarly  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  workers;  and  the  advanced  radicals,  who  called  them- 
selves laborites,  but  who  at  heart  were  Socialists,  and  who  stood  for  their 
full  programme.  There  are  in  Parliament  sitting  among  the  Labor  mem- 
bers several  men  of  great  intelligence  who  understand  thoroughly  the 
temperament  of  the  English  people.  They  are  wise  enough  to  know  that 
Teform  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  and  that  if  they  are  to  gain 
what  they  desire  they  must  proceed  cautiously  and  not  frighten  their 
sympathizers  outside  the  party  ranks  by  excessive  demands.  But  this 
policy  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  Socialists,  to  whom  temporizing  is 
folly.  The  consequence  is  there  has  come  an  open  break  between  the 
Labor  men  proper  and  the  Socialists,  and  the  latter,  who  call  themselves 
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Social  Democrats,  have  decided  to  go  their  own  way  independent  of  their 
former  allies. 

What  has  markedly  differentiated  the  two  great  English-speaking 
political  systems  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  the  absence 
of  minor  parties  in  England  and  the  United  States  anpl  the  multiplicity 
of  groups  in  France,  Germany,  and  the  rest  of  the  Continent.  In  Eng- 
land, until  a  few  years  ago,  there  were  Conservatives  and  Liberals,  just 
as  in  this  country  there  are  Republicans  and  Democrats,  and  a  man  must 
belong  to  one  party  or  the  other  or  flock  by  himself.  Irish  politics  cre- 
ated the  Irish  party  at  Westminster,  which  has  grown  in  importance  until 
it  has  become  an  element  in  political  calculations.  We  now  have  the 
Labor  party,  and  I  look  forward  in  the  near  future  to  a  Social  Democratic 
party.  Some  of  the  Liberals,  who  believe  in  the  principles  of  their  party 
but  who  are  opposed  to  what  they  consider  the  socialistic  programme  of 
(he  present  party  chiefs,  have  recently  agitated  the  formation  of  a  "Lib- 
oral  Centre,"  thus  following  the  Continental  system,  wdiere  parties  in  the 
legislature  are  divided  and  subdivided  so  carefully  that  for  almost  every 
individual  opinion  there  is  a  party  or  group  lodgment.  The  result  is 
that  it  rarely  happens  that  one  party  has  a  majority,  and  the  only  way  by 
which  government  can  be  carried  on  is  by  the  "bloc,"  the  combination  of 
a  certain  number  of  groups  sufficient  to  create  a  majority.  There  is  of 
course  no  cohesion  among  these  groups;  and  a  party  policy,  in  the  sense 
in  which  that  term  is  used  in  this  country  or  in  England,  is  impossible. 
If  a  "Liberal  Centre"  should  be  formed  in  England,  its  members  would 
vote  with  the  Government  on  certain  measures  and  vote  against  it  on 
others:  supporting  it,  in  all  probability,  on  its  foreign  policy  and  tin1 
maintenance  of  free  trade,  and  voting  against  it  on  old-age  pensions  and 
other  legislation  to  which  the  Labor  party  stands  committed.  Whcthrr 
this  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  and 
1  only  call  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  it  as  forecasting  the  next  great 
political  revolution  in  England. 

There  is  chaos  in  Persia,  that  land  of  mystery  and  intrigue,  which  has 

i  the  latest  country  to  become  imbued  with  the  democratic  spirit  of 

the  age  and  has  adopted  a  constitution  and  a  parliamen- 

Chaos  in  tarv  form  of  government;  which  seems  as  much  out  of 

crsia  place  as  a  stove-pipe  hat  <\<n<  or  a  naked  South  African 

savage.      The    Shall    never    took    very    kindly    to    this 

new-fangled  constitution,  hut  pnblic  opinion  at  last  makes  its  voice  hoard 

i  in  the  palaces  of  shahs,  and  he  yielded  grudgingly,  to  the  disgust 

of  the  courtiers  of  the  old  regime,  who  saw   their  power  gone  when  the 
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people  became  all  powerful.  A  palace  conspiracy  against  the  popular 
government  caused  a  demand  for  the  dismissal  of  these  courtiers,  which 
being  refused  led  to  serious  riots,  the  bombardment  of  the  parliament 
house,  and  the  death  of  several  men  suspected  of  having  attempted  to  con- 
spire against  the  .Shah.  In  Eastern  countries  rebellion  is  always  sup- 
pressed with  an  iron  hand,  and  Persia  is  no  exception.  From  all  accounts 
vengeance  has  been  swift  and  drastic. 

The  Shah  is  evidently  in  no  conciliatory  mood,  and  while  he  has 
avowed  that  he  has  no  intention  of  suppressing  the  constitution,  probably 
he  repents  of  what  he  now  regards  his  weakness  in  having  yielded  to  the 
demand  for  popular  government.  He  also  has  not  forgotten  the  attempt 
on  his  life  last  February,  which  was  attributed  to  the  reformers  because 
of  his  refusal  to  go  as  far  in  the  direction  of  putting  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  as  they  desired.  Any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  constitution 
would  unquestionably  lead  to  a  serious  popular  uprising,  which  the  Shah 
is  too  wise  to  risk.  A  few  years  ago  the  Shah  could  have  relied  on  the 
support  of  England  or  Russia,  and  by  playing  one  against  the  other  forti- 
fied himself  from  internal  attack.  But  England  and  Eussia  have  now 
reached  an  agreement  in  regard  to  Persia  and  are  working  in  harmony  in- 
stead of  at  cross-purposes.  Should  conditions  become  worse,  they  might 
feel  compelled  to  take  common  measures  to  restore  order,  which  would 
reduce  the  Shah  to  the  position  of  a  vassal  sovereign ;  but  he  cannot  hope 
to  rely  on  the  jealousy  of  either  to  be  turned  to  his  own  advantage. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


RETROSPECTION 

BY    BRIAN    HOOKEB 

I   AM  very  old  to-night, 

And  my  light  is  burning  low — 
There  is  neither  dark  nor  bright 
In  my  seeing;  and  I  see 

Only  ghosts  of  long  ago 
Smiling  on  me  quietly. 
I  am  very  old  to-night. 

Brian  /I<><>lr<r 
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LITERABY  CRITICISM  IN  ENGLAND1 

Pbofessob  Spixi;ai:n's  History  of  Literary  Criticism  in  the  Renais- 
sance, which  has  now  been  issued  in  a  revised  edition,  augmented  by  a 
chapter  embodying  the  results  of  its  author's  more  recent  researches,  was 
originally  published  nine  years  ago.  The  German  phrase  "epoch-making" 
is  now  often  applied  to  books  which  do  not  deserve  it,  but  it  might  be 
justly  applied  to  this  inquiry  of  Professor  Spingarn's.  At  least  this 
much  may  be  maintained,  that  he  advanced  the  boundaries  of  knowledge 
by  making  plain  the  fact  not  before  perceived  that  the  theories  which 
dominated  literary  criticism  for  two  centuries  originated  in  Italy.  It 
was  Castelvetro  who  first  formulated  the  doctrine  of  the  three  unities, 
Which  Chapelain  advocated  in  France  and  which  won  acceptance  there 
after  the  famous  quarrel  over  the  Cid.  It  was  from  Castelvetro  and 
Minturno  that  Sidney  derived  the  doctrines  he  set  forth  in  the  Defence 
of  Poesy — a  source  unsuspected  by  his  editors  and  biographers  before 
Professor  Spingarn's  investigation.  John  Addington  Symonds,  for  ex- 
ample, confessed  that  he  did  not  recall  "any  treatise  which  can  be  said  to 
have  supplied  the  material  or  suggested  the  method  of  this  apology." 
Symonds  was  not  an  accurate  scholar;  he  was  rather  what  the  French  call 
B  vulgarisateur  of  the  results  of  scholarship;  but  no  writer  of  his  class 
would  now  venture  to  echo  this  statement.  Professor  Saintshurv.  for  ex- 
ample, in  his  elaborate  History  of  European  Criticism,  is  careful  to  keep 
to  the  trail  blazed  by  Professor  Spingarn. 

It  is  perhaps  the  direct  result  of  the  treatises  of  Professor  Spingarn 
and  of  Professor  Saintsbury,  that  the  material  they  dealt  with  is  now 
being  made  more  accessible  to  the  student  of  English  literature.  The 
Clarendon  Pre--  Is  honoring  itself  by  the  publication  of  a  series  of  vol- 
umes, in  which  the  chief  monuments  of  English  literary  criticism  are 
collected  in  chronological  sequence,  with  a  scholarly  apparatus  of  elu- 
cidating annotation.    Professor  <;.  Gregory  Smith  has  edited  two  solid 

\L  History  of  Literary  Criticism   in   the  Renaissance,     By  J.  B.  Spingarn. 
ml  Edition,  revised  and  augmented.     New  fork:   The  Columbia  University 

'  of  d"  Seventeenth  Century.    Edited  by  J.  K.  Spingarn. 

I.  1605-50;  Vol.  II.  1850-85.    Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Pn 
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tomes  of  Elizabethan  Critical  Essays;  and  Professor  W.  P.  Ker  has 
prepared  two  smaller  volumes  containing  the  most  significant  of  Dry- 
den's  essays  in  criticism.  To  Professor  Spingarn  has  been  confided  the 
literary  criticism  of  the  seventeenth  century — exclusive  of  Dry  den's 
important  contribution  thereto.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  invaluable 
series  will  be  continued,  and  that  the  chief  critical  essays  of  the  eighteenth 
and  of  the  nineteenth  centuries  will  be  gathered  together  by  editors  as 
competent  and  as  conscientious  as  Professors  Gregory  Smith,  Ker,  and 
Spingarn.  In  a  volume  of  the  Wampum  Series,  Mr.  William  Morton 
Payne  has  already  provided  us  with  a  selection  of  American  Literary 
Criticism,  which  has  always  been  closely  related  to  contemporary 
British  critical  writing. 

In  Professor  Saintsbury's  history  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
British  critics  of  the  nineteenth  century  are  not  really  inferior  to  the 
French  critics ;  and  this  seems  to  be  an  example  of  insular  self-deception. 
It  is  true  that  no  one  can  justly  deny  the  stimulating  power  of  Coleridge, 
for  example,  and  of  Matthew  Arnold.  But  if  we  push  the  inquiry  further 
and  ask  ourselves  whether  either  of  them  was  an  original  thinker,  with  a 
body  of  doctrine  of  his  own  or  whether  either  of  them  made  any  original 
contribution  to  the  theory  of  criticism,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  in  the  nineteenth  century  as  in  the  seventeenth  the  literary  criti- 
cism of  the  English  language  was  dependent  on  the  thinkers  of  conti- 
nental Europe  for  its  ideas.  Coleridge  is  as  indebted  to  the  Germans  as 
Matthew  Arnold  is  to  the  French,  just  as  Sidney  is  indebted  to  Castel- 
vetro  and  Ben  Jonson  to  Heinsius — as  Professor  Spingarn  was  the  first 
to  point  out. 

No  British  critic,  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  twentieth,  can  be 
credited  with  any  important  contribution  to  the  theory  of  criticism.  No 
British  critic  has  ever  advanced  the  art  by  fertilizing  generalizations  such 
as  we  cannot  help  finding  in  Sainte-Beuve,  in  Taine,  and  in  Brunetierc. 
Each  of  these  suggestive  critics  may  hold  his  original  theory  a  little 
too  firmly  and  he  may  work  it  a  little  too  hard;  but  the  theories  them- 
selves had  every  one  of  them  a  core  of  truth;  and  the  art  of  criticism 
profited  by  all  of  them.  European  criticism,  taken  as  a  whole,  has  been 
helped  by  the  theories  contributed  by  Sainte-Beuve,  Taine  and  Brunet- 
iero,  whereas  it  would  be  very  much  what  it  is  now,  if  Coleridge  and 
Matthew  Arnold  had  never  written  a  line,  influential  as  these  two  authors 
were  undoubtedly  in  elevating  the  criticism  of  the  English  language. 
IV)  Bay  this,  is  to  say  again  what  these  two  volumes  of  seventeenth  century 
critical  essays  edited  by  Professor  Spingarn  make  plain:  that  is,  that  the 
genius  of  English  literature  is  creative  rather  than  critical.    The  stock 
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that  speaks  the  English  language  has  essential  energy  in  abundance,  an 

energy  which  transmutes  itself  into  imagination  and  which  expr« 
itself  most  amply  and  most  nobly  in  poetry.    Indeed,  this  essential  energy 
is  a  little  intolerant  of  restraint  and  it  is  a  little  inclined  to  resent  the 
curbing  imposed  by  any  critical  theory. 

In  spite  of  this — or  perhaps  because  of  it — the  history  of  English 
criticism  is  interesting  to  all  who  seek  to  understand  the  spirit  of  English 
literature.  And  the  disquisitions  which  Professor  Spingarn  has  here 
collected  reward  reading.  His  introduction  is  rich  in  suggestive  remarks ; 
and  his  annotation  is  full  and  exact.  Two  comments  present  themselves. 
It  is  difficult  to  discover  the  reason  why  the  editor  fails  to  refer  to  Professor 
Lounsbury's  searching  study  of  Shakespearean  criticism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  and  especially  to  his  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  "poetic 
justice,"  as  applied  by  Tinner.  And  in  the  account  of  the  adoption  of  the 
three  unities  by  the  playwrights  of  France,  although  they  had  been  re- 
jected by  the  playwrights  of  England  and  of  Spain,  it  might  have  been 
well  to  give  the  explanation  that  this  was  due  in  part  to  the  physical  con- 
ditions of  the  French  theatre  at  the  time — conditions  differing  from 
those  obtaining  in  the  English  and  Spanish  theatres.  The  stage  of  the 
playhouses  in  Paris  was  arranged  for  the  "  simultaneous  set,"  which  was 
a  survival  of  the  series  of  "mansions,"  all  visible  at  once  on  the  platform 
when  a  miracle-play  was  performed  in  France.  It  was  for  a  stage  with 
this  "simultaneous  set"  that  Corneille  wrote  the  Cid;  and  it  was  partly 
because  this  "simultaneous  set"  was  confusing  to  the  spectators  that  the 
playwrights  were  led  to  accept  the  unity  of  place,  confining  the  action 
to  a  single  spot. 

Brandrr  Matthews. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ENGLAND.1 

For  half  a  century  English  people  who  take  a  serious  and  intellec- 
tual interest  in  the  government  of  their  country  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  publication  of  treatises  on  English  history  and  on  the  working  of 
English  governmental  institutions  written  by  French,  German,  Austrian 
and  American  students  of  political  science.    Id  the  last  ten  years — that 

since  Mr.  Ramus  Taylor  published  his  painstaking  and  ambitious 
Origin  and  Growth  "f  tlir  English  Constitution,-  -  these  Btudies  of  epochs 
of  English  history  and  of  phases  <>f  English  institutional  development 
have  been  quite  numerou-.     Many  of  then  are  of  acknowledged  impor- 

lThc  Government  <>f  England.  By  A.  Lawrence  LowelL  T\\<>  volumes.  Ne\* 
York:   The  Mannillan  Company. 
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tancc,  permanent  contributions  to  the  literature  of  political  science;  and 
with  the  noteworthy  exception  of  Rcdlich's  recent  monumental  work  on 
Parliamentary  Procedure,  and  of  the  Vienna  professor's  less  recent  work 
on  local  government  in  England,  most  of  these  newer  books  are  by  Ameri- 
can scholars.  This  circumstance  is  largely  accounted  for  by  the  well- 
directed  activity  and  zeal  that  in  recent  years  have  characterized  the  de- 
partments of  history  and  economics  at  Harvard  University.  None  of 
these  recent  books  by  American,  German  and  Austrian  scholars  has  failed 
of  due  recognition  in  England;  for  as  Mr.  Lowell  truly  remarks  in  one 
of  the  concluding  chapters  of  his  book,  the  typical  Englishman  believes 
that  his  government  is  incomparably  the  best  in  the  world. 

Mr.  LowelPs  remark  is  true  of  the  small  constituency  of  educated 
Englishmen  to  whom  these  treatises  on  English  history  and  institutions 
directly  appeal.  It  is  also  quite  as  true  of  a  larger  and  less  cultivated 
class  whose  acquaintance  with  this  range  of  literature  is  confined  to  the 
reviews  of  the  books  which  appear  in  the  daily  press  and  in  the  more 
serious  weekly  newspapers.  These  are  people  who  seldom  buy  the  works 
of  American  or  German  scholars,  or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  those  of 
English  scholars.  Few  of  them  are  sufficiently  interested  to  call  for  these 
books  at  the  public  libraries.  Hence  a  limited  constituency  in  England 
is  usually  the  fate  of  the  more  ambitious  and  scholarly  books  on  political 
science.  Still  even  the  English  people  whose  interest  in  political  science 
seldom  carries  them  beyond  the  newspaper  reviews  of  books  on  the  sub- 
ject take  much  pride  in  the  constant  concern  of  Continental  and  Ameri- 
can scholars  in  the  working  of  English  institutions;  for  this  zealous  in- 
terest helps  to  confirm  them  in  their  long-established  conviction  that 
there  is  no  government  in  the  world  that  for  ease  of  working,  adaptabil- 
ity to  new  conditions,  and  stability  can  be  compared  to  the  government — 
central  and  municipal — under  which  it  is  the  Englishman's  good  fortune 
to  live. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  old,  widespread  and  deep-rooted  conviction 
— a  conviction  that  is  held  by  all  ranks  of  society — that  will  give  Mr. 
Lowell's  Government  of  Kiujl<ni<l  an  acceptability,  prominence,  ami  popu- 
larity, and  what  is  still  more  important  a  permanence,  thai  have  not  been 
achieved  by  any  other  work  whether  by  an  English,  German,  Austrian  or 
American  student  of  political  science  as  it  has  been  slowly  developed  in 
England.  The  reasons  for  this  unique  place  of  Mr.  Lowell's  work  in 
the  literature  of  English  history  and  politics  are  numerous  and  outstand- 
ing. The  more  vital  of  them  must  be  noted  here,  although  these  do  not 
exhaust  all  the  reasons  for  the  success  of  the  book.  "Mr.  Lowell's  book  is 
at  once  the  mosl  ambitious  and  the  most  comprehensive  work  that  has 
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been  written  on  English  institutions.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
38,  and  it>  anomalous  position  in  present-day  English  polities — an 
anomaly  that  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  while  five-sevenths  of  the 
daily  newspapers  of  any  account  are  opposed  to  the  Liberal  party,  that 
party  is  to-day  supported  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  greate.-t  ma- 
jority in  Parliamentary  history — there  is  not  a  political  institution,  na- 
tional or  local,  that  has  not  been  carefully  studied  and  treated  by  Mr. 
Lowell. 

The  Central  Government,  which  is  here  intended  to  mean  and  in- 
clude the  Crown  and  Parliament,  the  Cabinet,  the  State  Departments 
and  the  Civil  Service,  and  the  place  of  political  parties  in  government, 
has  of  necessity  been  given  much  more  detailed  attention  than  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Free  Churches,  the  administration  of  the 
law,  the  relations  of  the  colonies  to  England,  and  local  government,  under 
which  come  county  and  municipal  administration,  the  administration  of 
the  poor  law  and  of  the  code  which  governs  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  the  connection  of  the  secondary  schools  with  the  univer- 
siti 

Fully  seven  hundred  of  the  eleven  hundred  pages  comprised  in  Mr. 
Lowell's  two  volume-  are  devoted  to  the  various  departments  and  sub- 
departments  of  the  Central  Government  But  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
stitutions of  local  government  whose  activity  is  remote  from  Whitehall 
is  by  no  means  inadequate.  Condensation  there  has  obviously  b 
There  are,  however,  no  internal  indications  that  Mr.  Lowell  felt  himself 
in  danger  of  overrunning  his  space  when  he  left  the  inspiring  environ- 
ment and  traditions  of  St.  Stephen's,  Downing  Street  and  Whitehall,  and 
turned  to  those  less  prominent  though  important  institutions  which  lie 
nearest  to  the  people,  and  with  which  they  are  in  much  more  frequent 
and  personal  contact  than  they  are  with  Parliament  or  the  State  Depart- 
ments. On  the  contrary  there  is  abundant  internal  evidence  that  much  of 
the  enormous  amount  of  painstaking  investigation  which  Mr.  Lowell  has 
done  with  such  care  and  thoroughness  was  done  in  the  provincial  town-, 
and  at  buttonhole  range  of  the  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  multifarious 
duties  which  in  England  fall  into  the  category  of  local  government. 
Moreover,  Mr.  Lowell  is  at  times  positively  at  his  best  is  a  master  of  a 
literary  >tyle  peculiarly  well  suited  to  a  work  concerned  with  the  ex- 
position of  governmental  institutions  and  of  the  spirit  which  inspires 
their  working,  in  the  later  Bections  of  his  book  which  treat  of  local  g 
eminent  and  the  practical  and  conscientious  Bpirit  in  which  municipal 
institutions  have  for  at  least  two  gen. -ration-  been  worked  by  the  Eng- 
lish people,  and  especially  by  the  people  of  the  provini 
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The  chapter  on  Municipal  Government  in  the  larger  provincial  cities, 
particuliarly  where  Mr.  Lowell  is  concerned  with  the  good  results  of  the 
aldermanic  system  and  with  the  effect  on  municipal  economy  of  the  per- 
manent municipal  service;  also  the  chapters  on  the  City  of  London,  the 
London  County  Council,  and  the  chapters  on  elementary  education  are 
all  good  examples  of  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  Lowell  can  determine  on 
and  express  what  is  of  significance,  and  then  go  briskly  on,  turning  aside 
from  details  that  have  no  importance  for  the  student  of  the  actual  and 
present-day  working  of  English  institutions.  The  comprehensiveness 
and  range  of  Mr.  Lowell's  work  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  unique  place 
of  his  Government  of  England — for  its  place  in  a  class  by  itself,  with  no 
other  books  either  by  British  or  non-British  authors  to  which  it  can  be 
compared.  Another  reason  is  the  insight  which  characterizes  it  through- 
out, into  the  spirit  in  which  Parliament  and  the  other  representative 
institutions  of  England  are  worked.  How  well  Mr.  Lowell  interprets  this 
spirit  has  been  noted  in  commenting  on  the  chapters  concerned  with  local 
government.  He  is  equally  successful  when  he  is  writing  of  the  Cabinet, 
and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and  especially  so 
in  the  numerous  chapters  devoted  to  political  parties  and  their  organiza- 
tion, and  to  an  analysis  of  their  functions  in  Parliamentary  and  gov- 
ernmental action. 

In  no  country,  not  even  in  Canada  or  Australia,  where  Parliamentary 
government  down  to  its  smallest  details  is  closely  modelled  on  that  of 
England,  is  popular  interest  in  politics  nearly  so  great  or  continuous  as 
it  is  in  England.  Tins  is  a  characteristic  of  the  English  people  which  has 
existed  at  least  since  the  middle  years  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  It  is 
a  characteristic  which  has  become  increasingly  marked  with  the  remodel- 
ling of  English  representative  institutions — Parliamentary  and  munici- 
pal— which  was  carried  out  between  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  and  the  last 
of  the  long  series  of  reform  measures  which  was  carried  through  Parlia- 
ment in  1890,  the  reform  which  displaced  the  antiquated  system  of  local 
government  by  vestries  in  the  populous  areas  of  the  metropolis  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  City  of  London  by  the  creation  of  twenty-eight  muni- 
cipalities modelled  in  most  respects  on  the  municipalities  of  Provincial 
England  that  came  into  existence  after  the  great  reform  of  local  govern- 
ment in  1835.  Why  English  people  are  so  continuously  interested  in 
politics,  how  it  comes  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who  can  never 
hope  to  be  of  the  House  of  Commons  or  even  of  a  municipal  council  take 
so  keen  an  interest,  and  why  it  is  that  English  women  are  so  much  better 
informed  politically  and  so  much  more  interested  than  the  women  of  this 
country  is  all  explained  in  Mr.  Lowell's  chapters  on  political  parties.   His 
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explanation  is  more  adequate  and  more  convincing  than  that  in  any  other 
book  which  treats  of  English  governmental  institutions  and  of  the  influ- 
ences which  go  to  the  making  of  contemporary  political  life  in  England. 

Again  and  again  Mr.  Lowell  touches  on  this  phase  of  English  politics 
and  always  with  illumination.  Shortly  stated,  the  reason  for  this  popular 
interest  in  politics  is  that  principles  are  invariably  at  stake  in  English 
political  issues.  Government  has  seldom  any  largesse  to  bestow.  Except 
as  regards  the  twenty-five  or  thirty  offices  comprised  in  the  Ministry  there 
are  no  offices  at  stake;  and  contests  between  the  two  great  political 
parties  turn  on  securing  the  opportunity  for  embodying  one  or  other  of 
two  sets  of  political  principles  into  law.  A  general  election  affords  this 
opportunity,  because  it  must  give  to  either  the  Conservative  or  the  Liberal 
party  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  period  under  normal 
conditions  of  five  or  six  years ;  and  at  general  elections,  as  at  by-elections, 
interest  centres  not  in  the  election  of  this  or  that  man  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  securing  the  triumph  of  a  party  that  is 
committed  by  tradition  and  practice  to  certain  well-understood  political 
principles.  Mr.  Lowell  concedes  that  English  politics  are  the  most  in- 
teresting in  the  world;  also  that  English  politics  are  tire  most  easy  for  an 
ordinarily  intelligent  visitor  from  another  country  to  follow  and  under- 
stand. They  are  easily  understood  by  the  English  themselves;  and  this 
is  why  English  people  seldom  show  any  weariness  of  the  political  dis- 
cussion that  is  constantly  going  on  in  and  out  of  Parliament. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  Mr.  Lowell's  book,  the  insight  into  English 
character  by  which  it  is  so  signally  marked,  and  the  accuracy  which  so 
generally  characterizes  definite  statements,  all  contribute  to  make  it  of 
the  highest  permanent  value  to  students  of  political  science  the  world 
over.  The  book  will  inevitably  make  an  additional  special  appeal  to 
English  readers  by  reason  of  the  attitude  which  Mr.  Lowell  assumes 
towards  English  institutions  and  their  working.  Throughout  it  is  one  of 
quietly  expressed  admiration.  The  admiration  is  so  constant  and  the 
grounds  for  it  are  made  so  clear  as  Mr.  Lowell  proceeds  from  chapter  to 
chapter  that  a  wide  reading  of  tin-  hook  in  England,  or  even  a  fair  and 
adequate  reviewing  of  it  in  the  English  press,  cannot  fail  to  make  Mr. 
Lowell's  typical  Englishman  increasingly  convinced  that  his  government 
is  incomparably  the  be8t  in  the  world,  and  that  it  is  only  natural  that 
tlwre  should  be  a  constant  stream  of  books  on  British  institutions  by 
M-holars  from  other  land-,  a  stream  to  which  American  students  have  so 
generously  contributed  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Edward  Porritt. 
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CONAN  DOYLE'S  "THROUGH  THE  MAGIC  DOOir  l 

It  is  not  the  somewhat  overestimated  Conan  Doyle  of  the  Sherlock 
Holmes  stories,  but  the  inadequately  appreciated  author  of  Rodney 
Stone,  The  White  Company,  and  The  Refugees  who  is  reflected  in  this 
really  delightful  volume.  To  many  persons  who  have  considered  them- 
selves fairly  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  English  story  teller,  Through 
the  Magic  Door  will  come  as  a  distinct  surprise.  Here  is  not  the  inventor 
of  intricate  problems  of  crime,  but  the  country  gentleman  of  ripe  reading, 
and  sound,  if  not  very  profound  scholarship.  Here  is  the  popular 
amuser  who  is  a  trifle  irritated  at  the  lines  along  which  his  great  success 
has  run,  and  has  decided  to  convince  you  that,  despite  this  success,  he  is 
still  a  man  of  letters,  and  that  he  possesses  something  of  a  style.  You 
have  been  associating  him  almost  exclusively  with  the  formidable  Sher- 
lock Holmes,  the  obtuse  Dr.  Watson,  the  malevolent  Moriarty,  with 
Police  Sergeants  Gregson  and  Lestracle,  and  the  rooms  in  Upper  Baker 
Street — know  then,  that  there  is  another  side  to  the  man;  that  the  clas- 
sics are  not  strangers  to  him,  that  he  can  quote  a  respectable  bit  of 
Horace,  that  he  has  pored  over  the  pages  of  Froissart,  and  of  the  genial 
Brantome,  that  during  long  winter  nights  of  pleasant  reading  he  has 
lived  with  Fielding,  and  Eichardson,  and  Boswel],  and  Johnson,  and 
Horace  Walpole,  as  well  as  with  Quentin  Durward  and  Wilfred  of  Ivan- 
hoe. 

Of  all  Conan  Doyle's  literary  enthusiasms  that  for  Macauley  seems 
to  have  been  the  keenest  and  most  lasting.  When  he  found  Macaulay, 
history,  from  being  a  task  and  a  drudgery,  became  "an  incursion  into  an 
<  nchanted  land,  a  land  of  color  and  beauty,  writh  a  kind,  wise  guide  to 
point  the  path."  He  wishes  that  Macaulay  had  written  an  historical  novel 
and  is  convinced  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  one.  Of  Macaulayrs 
Btyle  he  loves  even  the  faults. 

No  sentence  could  be  too  stiff  with  rich  embroidery,  and  no  antithesis  too  flow- 
ery. It  pleased  me  to  read  that  "a  universal  shout  of  laughter  from  the  Tagus 
to  the  Vistula  informed  the  Pope  that  the  days  of  the  Crusades  were  past,"  and 
I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  "Lady  Jerningham  kept  a  vase  in  which  people 
placed  foolish  verses,  and  that  Mr.  Dash  wrote  verses  that  were  fit  to  be  placed 
in  Lady  Jerningham\s  vase."  Those  were  the  kind  of  sentences  which  used  to 
fill  me  with  a  vague  but  enduring  pleasure,  like  chords  which  linger  in  the 
musician''    car. 

It  is  rallior  surprising  to  find  one  of  Conan   Doyle's  robust  nature 
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expressing  a  preference  for  Richardson  over  Fielding.  Doyle  bases  this 
preference  on  the  argument  that  the  originator  should  have  a  higher 
place  than  the  imitator,  even  if  the  imitator  should  also  improve  and 
amplify.  Richardson,  and  not  Fielding,  he  holds  to  be  the  father  of 
the  English  novel.  As  for  Fielding  taking  for  Josrpli  Andrews  Rich- 
ardson's <>wn  characters — that  lie  considers  supreme  audacity,  if 
not   brazen   impudence.     As   a   matter  of  literary  ethics,  he  says,   it   is 

.1'  Thackeray  wrote  a  novel  bringing  in  Mr.  Pickwick  and  Sam 
W'eller  in  order  to  show*  what  faulty  characters  these  were.  "It  is  no 
wonder  that  even  the  gentle  little  printer  grew  wrath,  and  alluded  to  his 
rival  as  a  somewhat  unscrupulous  man." 

On  the  subject  of  Goldsmith's  The  Vicar  of  ]Yakefield  Conan  Doyle 
is  far  from  being  in  accord  with  Mr.  Henry  James,  who  has  spoken 
of  that  novel  as  '"the  spoiled  child  of  our  literature."  In  his  opinion 
it  is  a  book  that  is  tinged  throughout,  as  was  all  Goldsmith's  work,  with 
a  beautiful  nature.  No  one  who  had  not  a  fine  heart  could  have  written 
it,  just  as  no  one  without  a  fine  heart  could  have  written  The  Deserted 
Village.  "How  strange  it  is,"  he  says,  "to  think  of  old  Johnson  [Conan 
Doyle  is  no  admirer  of  Johnson]  patronizing  or  snubbing  the  shrinking 
Irishman,  when  both  in  poetry,  in  fiction,  and  in  the  drama,  the  latter 
has  proved  himself  far  the  greater  man.*' 

The  adventure-  of  the  author  of  The  Great  Shadow,  Uncle  Bernac. 
The  Exploits  of  Brigadier  Gerard,  and  Rodney  Stone  among  the  various 
memoirs  which  treat  of  the  great  Napoleon  and  his  period  were  certain 
to  have  both  interest  and  significance.  Deeply  as  Conan  Doyle  has 
lead  into  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  and  the  Monmouth  Rebellion,  it  is 
the  more  accessible  quarter  of  a  century  from  1789  to  1815  that  he  knows 
best  of  all.  Napoleon,  to  him,  is  at  once  an  enthusiasm  and  an  abhor- 
rence. For  Wellington  he  has  no  great  admiration.  There  are  phases 
of  the  Duke's  character  which  exasperate  him — his  intolerance,  his  con- 
tempt for  the  British  private  soldier  who  had  served  him  so  well,  his 
blind  opposition  to  any  improvement,  his  championship  of  the  old 
tyrannies,  the  Hoggings  which  broke  a  man's  spirit  and  self-respect,  the 
leathern  Btock  which  hampered  his  movements. 

What  amaze-  Conan  Doyle  above  all  is  that  during  this  twenty-five 
years  of  incessant  fighting  the  material  and  method  of  warfare  mad. 
little  progress.  Between  1789  and  L815  there  was  no  great  change  in 
either.  All  great  advances  in  the  art  of  war,  the  breech  loader,  the  iron 
dad,  heavy  artillery,  have  been  invented  in  time  of  peace.  Moreover, 
there  are  some  improvements  bo  obvious,  and  at  the  same  time  so  valuable, 
that  it  i-  extraordinary  that  they  were  not  adopted. 
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Signalling,  for  example,  whether  by  heliograph  or  by  flag  waving,  would 
have  made  an  immense  difference  in  the  Napoleonic  campaign.  The  principle  of 
the  Semaphore  was  well  known,  and  Belgium,  with  its  numerous  windmills,  which 
would  seem  to  be  furnished  with  natural  semaphores.  Yet  in  the  four  days  in 
which  the  campaign  of  Waterloo  was  fought,  the  whole  scheme  of  military  opera- 
tions on  both  sides  was  again  and  again  imperilled,  and  finally,  in  the  case  of 
the  French,  brought  to  utter  ruin  by  lack  of  that  intelligence  which  could  so 
easily  have  been  conveyed.  June  18th  was  at  intervals  a  sunshiny  day — a 
four-inch  glass  mirror  would  have  put  Napoleon  in  communication  with  Grouchy, 
and  the  whole  history  of  Europe  might  have  been  altered.  Wellington  himself 
suffered  dreadfully  from  defective  information  which  might  have  been  easily 
supplied.  The  unexpected  presence  of  the  French  army  was  first  discovered  at 
four  in  the  morning  of  June  15.  It  was  of  enormous  importance  to  get  the 
news  rapidly  to  Wellington  at  Brussels  that  he  might  instantly  concentrate  his 
scattered  forces  on  the  best  line  of  resistance — yet,  through  the  folly  of  sending 
only  a  single  messenger,  this  vital  information  did  not  reach  him  until  three  in 
the  afternoon,  the  distance  being  thirty  miles.  Again,  when  Blucher  was  de- 
feated at  Ligny  on  the  16th,  it  was  of  enormous  importance  that  Wellington 
should  know  at  once  the  line  of  his  retreat  so  as  to  prevent  the  French  from 
driving  a  wedge  between  them.  The  single  Prussian  officer  who  was  despatched 
with  this  information  was  wounded,  and  never  reached  his  destination,  and  it 
was  only  next  day  that  Wellington  learned  the  Prussian  plans.  On  what  tiny 
things  does  History  depend! 

"I  do  not  know  how  these  two  little  books  got  in  there,"  says  Conan 
Doyle  at  the  beginning  of  Chapter  Ten.  "They  are  Henley's  Song  of  the 
Sword  and  Book  of  Verses.  They  ought  to  be  over  yonder  in  the  some- 
what limited  Poetry  Section."  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  surprising,  for 
among  Doyle's  literary  enthusiasms  Henley,  when  at  his  best,  is  very 
near  the  apex.  What  annoys  Doyle  is  that  we  should  have  so  little  of  his 
best;  that  so  much  of  Henley's  time  and  energy  which  might  have  built 
an  imperishable  name  for  himself  was  spent  in  encouraging  others.  But 
it  was  not  waste,  for  he  left  his  broad  thumbmark  on  all  that  passed 
beneath  it.  "A  dozen  second-class  Henley's  are  fortifying  our  literature 
to-day."  But  that  very  best  was  "the  finest  of  our  time."  For  example, 
the  sixteen  consecutive  lines  which  begin : 

"Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  Pit  from  pole  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul." 

"It  is  grand  literature"  says  Doyle,  "and  it  is  grand  pluck  too;  for 
it  came  from  a  man  who,  through  no  fault  of  bis  own,  had  been  pruned, 
and  pruned  again,  like  an  ill-grown  shrub,  by  the  surgeon's  knife.  When 
he  said : 
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"In     the     fell     clutch     of     Circumstance, 
I  have  not  winced  nor  groaned  aloud, 
Under  the  bludgeonings   of  Chance 
My  head  i-  bloody  but  unbowed." 

It  was  not  what  Lady  Byron  called  "the  mimic  woe"  of  the  poet,  but 
it  was  rather  the  grand  defiance  of  the  Indian  warrior  at  the  stake, 
whose  proud  bou]  can  hold  in  hand  his  quivering  body." 

Arthur  BnrthU  Maurice. 


a  m:\v  characteb  ix  fiction1 

The  creation  of  a  new  character  in  fiction  is  something  that  does 
not  happen  every  day.     Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  did  it  in  her  description 

of  Langhani,  the  Oxford  man  who,  though  still  young,  had  lived  the  life 
of  a  scholarly  recluse  for  so  long  that  he  was  entirely  unfit  for  the 
duties  and  enjoyments  of  ordinary  life,  and  broke  his  engagement  with 
a  charming  girl,  sadly  recognizing  the  fact  that  nothing  but  unhappi- 
-  could  come  of  Buch  a  marriage.  Robert  Grant  did  it  when  he  gave 
6s,  in  Unleavened  Bread,  Selma  Babcock,  the  natural  "climber,"  who, 
filled  with  a  not  ignoble  desire  to  get  on,  fails  entirely  to  discriminate 
between  the  real  and  the  sham,  the  true  and  the  worthless.  Since  then 
the  new  and  striking  figures  in  fiction  may  almost  be  counted  on  the 
lingers  of  one  hand,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  extraordinary  that 
within  the  last  two  month-  two  characters  should  have  been  portrayed, 
one  by  an  English,  the  other  by  an  American  writer,  distinctly  new,  with 
•he  same  characteristics,  and  so  true  to  life  as  to  ehallenge  our  admira- 
tion. 

In  A  Fountain  Sealed,  Mis-  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  lias  written  a 
novel  far  better  than  any  of  her  earlier  ones,  and  has  given  u-,  in 
addition  to  Imogen,  half-a-dozen  well-drawn  minor  character-  and  a 
plot  sufficiently  novel  to  hold  our  interest  to  the  end. 

Seldom  has  a  more  estimable  or  more  unpleasant  young  woman  than 
Imogen  I'pton  been  presented  t<>  as,  and  it  is  only  by  remembering  her 

it  beauty  and  charm  that  it  is  possible  to  understand  her  imposing 
so  long,  -o  successfully,  and,  it  may  he  added,  so  unconsciously,  upon 
her  friend-.     Her  soul  feeds  upon  their  admiration  until  her  self-sat is- 

tion  i-  unbounded,  and  yet  her  nature  is  so  devoid  <»f  real  spirituality 
that   she  can   conceive  of   nothing  higher   than   a    Bystem   <»f  ethics,   and 

i  r<>iinttii,i  8ealed,     By  Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick.    New  Fork:  The  Century 
mnany. 
Rose  MacLeod.     By  Alice  Brown.     Boston  and  New  fork:    Boughton,  Mifflin 
snd  ( lompnny. 
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feels  that  in  her  well-managed  Working  Girls'  Club,  her  smoothly- 
running  Home  Tor  Crippled  Children,  she  has  every  authority  for 
considering  herself  morally  superior  to  every  one  with  whom  she  conies 
in  contact.  -Nowhere  is  this  feeling  more  marked  than  in  the  scene 
where,  exasperated  beyond  endurance  by  Imogen's  calmly  superior  atti- 
tude toward  her  mother,  her  lover  turns  on  her  with  a  few  plain  truths. 
In  most  eases  such  words  would  have  resulted  in  a  broken  engagement, 
but  Imogen  forgives  Jack,  apparently  because  she  is  too  high-minded  to 
take  olfenee,  really  because  she  cannot  spare  his  admiration. 

Singularly  like  Imogen  is  Electra  Fulton,  the  predominating  char- 
acter, though  not  the  heroine  of  Miss  Alice  Brown's  recent  novel,  Rose 
MacLeod.    Like  Imogen,  Electra  is  distinctly  American,  and  typical  of 
to-day.     Well-born,  well-educated  and  capable,  she  is  as  much  aware  of 
her  advantages  as  if  they  had  been  attained  by  the  hardest  labor,  and 
her  good-breeding  lacks  the  crowning  grace  of  unconsciousness.     She 
too  is  engaged,  to  a  young  artist  of  undoubted  ability  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  Paris  with  every  prospect  of  future  fame.     He  has  not  yet 
decided  where  to  make  his  home,  and  Electra's  grandmother  shrewdly 
remarks  that  it  had  better  be  in  some  great  centre  like  London  or  Paris, 
for  Electra  is  not  desirous  of  seclusion.     "She  is  going  to  be  the  wife 
of  a  celebrated  painter,  and  she'll  insist  on  the  perquisites."     It  is  the 
modern  craze  for  notoriety  in  its  best-bred  form.     Like  Imogen,  Electra 
is  moved  by  the  highest  motives.     She  considers  everything  "ethically," 
and  yet  the  young  man  to  whom  she  is  engaged  finds  himself  wondering 
"why  she  had  this  vivid  enthusiasm  for  the  charity  that  embraces  the 
world  and  none  for  a  friendless  child  at  her  door." 

In  the  strongest  contrast  to  Electra  is  her  grandmother,  Madam 
Fulton,  a  delightful  old  lady,  alert,  vigorous,  and  gifted  witli  an  enjoy- 
ment of  life  to  which  her  granddaughter  is  a  stranger.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  publisher  she  has  written  a  volume  of  "Recollections"  of  the 
many  famous  people  she  has  known,  teeming  with  anecdotes  and  old 
letters  concerning  the  celebrities  of  a  past  generation.  The  book  has  had 
a  great  success  and  the  old  lady  is  beginning  to  be  tired  of  the  counties- 
letters  she  receives  from  historians  and  writers,  begging  permission  to 
see  ili«'  originals  of  the  many  interesting  documents  which  she  quotes. 
Her  desire  had  been  to  write  an  interesting  book  and,  finding  herself 
unable  to  make  one  from  the  materials  her  own  life  afforded  her,  she  had 
deliberately  invented  those  reminiscences  of  Brook  Farm,  anecdotes  of 
the  New  England  writer-,  and  Btories  of  the  Underground  railroad  and 
the  Abolitionists,  over  wbieh  the  public  had  grown  bo  enthusiastic. 
Madam  Fulton  is,  in  short,  the  complete  antithesis  of  Electra,  wiih  a 
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touch  of  that  artistic  temperament  that  resents  the  binding  of  life  in 
too  narrow  limits.  She  hates  the  idea  of  growing  old,  and  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  revolt  against  her  granddaughter's  dutiful  ministrations. 

It  is  also  one  of  a  preceding  generation  who,  in  Imogen's  case,  forms 
an  agreeable  contrast  with  her  somewhat  aggressive  modernism.  Valerie 
Upton  is  that  charming  and  rare  character  in  fiction,  a  womanly  woman 
who  is  not  a  fool.  For  some  reason,  rather  implied  than  stated,  she 
has  found  it  impo.-.-ible  to  live  with  her  husband,  Imogen's  father,  and 
for  some  years  has  had  a  home  in  England,  returning  at  the  opening 
of  the  story,  at  the  death  of  Mr.  Upton,  eager  to  be  once  more  with  the 
daughter  for  whom  her  heart  lias  longed  all  these  years.  She  is  not 
prepared  for  Imogen's  patronizing  attitude,  her  calm  assumption  that 
her  mother  can  neither  understand  nor  appreciate  her,  and  poor  Valerie's 
struggles  to  win  her  daughter's  love  are  pathetic. 

Not  much  is  said  about  Mr.  Upton,  but  that  little  reveals  to  us  the 
professional  philanthropist,  the  man  of  fluent  speech  and  lofty  word-, 
his  natural  self-sufficiency  inflated  by  the  homage  of  his  daughter  and 
the  adulation  of  his  indiscriminating  admirer-. 

Not  unlike  Mr.  Upton,  though  a  more  distinct  figure,  is  Miss  Brown's 
leader  of  men,  Markham  MacLeod,  one  who  by  force  of  his  dominating 
personality  has  become  the  head  of  a  great  socialistic  movement,  and 
absorbs  like  a  sponge  the  devotion  and  energy  of  all  who  come  under  the 
Bpell  of  his  magnetic  influence. 

In  an  inspired  moment  Madam  Fulton  had  said  to  Electra,  "You're 
not  clever.  There's  no  need  of  your  being.  But  you've  made  yourself 
so  intelligent  that  you're  as  dull  as  death.  You've  cultivated  your 
talents  till  you've  snapped  them  all  in  two.  You've  tried  so  hard  to  be 
a  model  of  conduct  that  you're  a  horror,  a  positive  horror.  And  jou 
mark  my  word-,  the  reaction  will  come  and  you'll  do  something  so  idiotic 
that  you  won't  know  yourself."  The  old  lady  proves  herself  a  true 
prophet,  for  Electra  succumbs  to  the  charm  of  the  Chief,  becomes  one 
of  his  most  ardent  admirers,  and  is  only  prevented  by  his  sudden  death 
from  devoting  herself  and  all  her  possessions  to  the  Great  Cause.  In 
vain  Kose  tries  t«»  enlighten  her  by  telling  her  of  her  father's  lust  fox 
power,  his  ruthless  trampling  down  of  those  who  stood  in  his  way.  his 
calm  acceptance  of  the  homage  and  the  money  of  the  many  women  who 
had  adored  him:  Electra  reruste  to  believe  the  woman  whom  she  dis- 
likes and,  blinded  by  jealousy,  with  her  judgment,  her  reason,  and  her 
balance  thrown  to  the  wind-,  she  depart-  f«>r  Pari- — on  a  fool's  errand. 

Tn  both  books  the  love  episodes  are  <>f  minor  interest,  and  in  /. 
MacL  >.tl  are  somewhal  unreal  and  unsatisfactory.     The  earlier  inter- 
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views  between  Osmond  and  Rose  are  principally  useful  to  enlighten  the 
reader  as  to  their  past  lives,  and  the  more  intimate  tone  which  they 
soon  take  on  is  a  little  too  transcendental  to  rank  as  love-making  outside 
of  Xew  England.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  nature  of  Osmond's  deformity 
i>  not  made  more  clear,  that  we  might  know  just  what  obstacles  stood  in 
Rose's  way.  One  reason  why  the  scene  of  Honoria  St.  Quentin's  declara- 
tion to  Sir  Richard  Calmady  is  so  fine  is  that  we  know  just  what  she  had 
to  overcome  in  the  way  of  a  natural  shrinking  from  deformity,  and  so 
can  form  some  idea  of  the  overwhelming  love  that,  appealing  to  the 
highest  in  her  nature,  swept  everything  else  before  it  like  a  torrent.  As 
to  the  little  affair  between  Madam  Fulton  and  Billy  Stark,  it  taxes  our 
credulity  somewhat  and,  judging  from  its  outcome,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  it  proved  a  little  too  much  for  Miss  Brown  to  manage. 

Imogen's  love  affair  is  more  interesting,  but  the  final  point  of  re- 
semblance between  her  and  Electra  is  their  departure  into  foreign  lands, 
leaving  the  reader  devoured  by  curiosity  to  know  what  befell  them  there. 
Did  Electra  ever  realize  of  what  base  metal  her  idol  was  made?  Was 
Imogen  able  to  retain  her  swray  over  the  mind  and  heart  of  her  kindly, 
straightforward  husband? 

It  is  quite  extraordinary  that  two  books  with  so  many  points  in  com- 
mon as  regards  the  characters  should  yet  be  so  unlike.  They  must  have 
been  written  about  the  same  time,  as  Miss  Sedgwick's  was  published 
while  Miss  Brown's  was  appearing  serially,  so  there  can  be  no  suggestion 
of  plagiarism.  Both  are  much  above  the  average  in  excellence ;  and  in  the 
remarkably  similar  characters  of  Imogen  and  Electra,  Miss  Sedgwick 
and  Miss  Brown  have  contributed  another  distinct  personality  to  the 
Portrait  Gallery  of  American  Women. 

Mary  K.  Ford. 


A   PROSE   EPIC    OF   MARRIAGE 

BY  FREDERIC  TARER  COOPER 

Somewhat  more  than  ten  years  ago,  Professor  Robert  Herrick,  who 
occupies  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Chicago,  produced  a 
novel  of  rather  unusual  quality,  entitled  The  Gospel  of  Freedom.  lis 
theme  was  one  already  familiar  to  readers  of  continental  literature,  the 
revolt  of  the  modern,  neurotic  woman  against  the  trammels  of  social 
conventions  the  awakening  of  the  unhappily  mated  wife  to  a  sense  of 
her  inborn  right  to  live  her  own  life  in  her  own  way.  In  other  words. 
it  was  a  variation  of  the  underlying  motiv  of  Magda,  of  Hethla  Oabler, 
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of  The  Doll's  House;  executed  with  a  nice  appreciation  of  European 
craftsmanship,  and  an  equally  subtle  insight  into  peculiarly  American 
conditions.  Altogether,  it  was  a  book  of  big  promise,  in  spite  of  con- 
siderable unevenness,  and  here  and  there  a  touch  that  was  almost  crude. 
In  the  decade  that  has  passed  since  then,  five  other  novels  have  followed 
The  Gospel  of  Freedom,  all  showing  the  same  seriousness  of  purpose,  the 
same  fearless  frankness,  the  same  absorbed  interest  in  the  study  of 
essentially  American  phases  of  social  and  economic  life.  They  were 
not  all  of  equal  significance,  these  five  volumes.  The  Web  of  Life  came 
more  than  once  to  the  borderline  of  melodrama;  The  Real  World, 
although  it  had  something  definite  to  say,  leaves  the  impression  of  not 
having  quite  succeeded  in  saying  it.  The  Common  Lot,  on  the  other 
hand,  shows  not  only  the  vigor  and  convincing  force  of  his  first  novel, 
hut  also  a  substantial  gain  in  technique;  while,  with  The  Memoirs  of 
an  American  Citizen,  which  might  with  equal  justice  have  been  called 
The  Confessions  of  a  Chicago  Packer,  it  takes  no  great  critical  acumen 
to  recognize,  from  the  sharp,  bold  drawing  of  character,  the  little, 
incisive  ironic?,  the  subtle  suggestion  of  unfathomed  tragic  depths,  that 
here  is  an  author  who  has  found  himself,  who  knows  precisely  what  he  is 
trying  to  do,  and  sees  not  the  remotest  reason  for  questioning  hie  ability 
to  do  it.  The  Diary  of  an  American  Citizen  was  a  much  bigger 
book  than  the  general  public  realized;  and  the  man  able  to  write  it 
was  one  from  whom  we  might  reasonably  have  expected  a  book  of  the 
magnitude  and  the  insight  of  Robert  Herrick's  latest  achievement, 
Together. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  American  novel  of  such  ambitious 
s<op<>  lias  appeared  since  Frank  Xorris's  Epic  of  the  Wheat,  and  no  such 
serious  study  into  the  subtle  characteristics  of  American  womanhood 
since  "Robert  ({rant's  Unleavened  Bread — and  with  this  important  dis- 
tinction in  favor  of  Together — that  whereas  Robert  (J  rant  gave  us  the 
single  memorable  type  of  Selma  White,  Robert  Herrick  has  given  us  a 
-core  of  types,  each  of  them  essentially  true,  essentially  American.  No 
reader  can  have  followed  the  author's  career  at  all  closely  without  realiz- 
ing that,  in  spite  of  the  apparent  wide  iliveraity  of  his  themes,  his  one 
main  preoccupation  is  the  tragedy  of  mis-mated  marriage.  In  one  form 
or  another,  there  recurs  in  every  one  of  his  novels  the  note  <>f  hopelessness 
that  comes  when  a  husband  and  wife  look  into  each  other's  eyes  and 
realize  that  they  are  strangers  to  each  other,  that  they  always  have  been 
and  always  will  be  strangers,  that  between  them  lie-  a  temperamental 
gulf  that  no  effort  of  theirs  can  bridge.  Perhaps  the  woman  Bimply 
mistook  for  love  her  admiration  of  business  energy,  hi-  virile  power  to 
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achieve  success — as  in  The  Gospel  of  Freedom;  perhaps  she  makes  the 
more  sordid  blunder  of  thinking  that  the  man  who  can  raise  her  to  wealth 
and  social  importance  will  compensate  her  for  the  loss  of  the  man  whom 
she  knows  she  loves — as  in  The  Real  World;  perhaps  she  loves,  not  the 
real  man  who  is  her  husband,  but  an  ideal  that  her  imagination  has  built 
up  around  him;  and  when  he  reveals  himself  as  he  is  and  she  sees  how 
far  short  of  her  standard  he  has  fallen,  then  her  world  seems  to  go  to 
pieces  pitifully,  as  in  The  Common  Lot.  These  illustrations  are  not 
the  central  issues  of  the  books  cited,  but  they  are  structurally  important, 
in  each  case,  besides  being  significant  as  showing  the  natural  bent  of  the 
author's  mind. 

In  comparison,  however,  with  Together,  all  of  Robert  Herrick's 
earlier  work  takes  on  the  aspect  of  preparatory  studies,  interesting 
experiments  revealing  unmistakable  power,  but  none  the  less  experiments 
all  leading  up  clearly,  inevitably,  to  this  first  big,  unqualified  achieve- 
ment. Together  is  as  unmistakably  a  novel  of  epic  sweep  and  significance 
as  Zola's  Argent  or  Assommcir.  Like  them,  also,  it  has  no  central  plot 
in  the  usual  conventional  sense;  but,  just  as  Zola's  novels  have  for  their 
central  character  some  big,  symbolic  idea,  the  personification  of  the 
Bourse,  the  Wine-Shop,  the  unfailing  fertility  of  the  Soil — so  Robert 
Herrick  has  for  his  central  figure  the  personification  of  Marriage.  He 
has  not  sought  to  present  a  thesis  or  a  sermon;  he  has  simply  set  forth 
dispassionately  the  lives  of  a  dozen  or  more  married  couples  whom  he 
regards  as  typical.  In  themselves,  these  separate  threads  of  his  intricate 
and  carefully  patterned  structure  are  rather  depressing;  some  of  them 
are  distinctly  sordid,  even  repellant.  It  is  only  when  you  get  the  pattern 
as  a  whole,  and  realize  the  cumulative  force  of  the  successive  pictures 
lie  has  made  you  see,  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  author's 
broad  tolerance,  his  ability  to  measure  mankind  in  the  mass,  his  fearless 
insistence  upon  seeing  and  telling  the  truth.  And  that  is  the  reason 
that  his  resulting  book  deserves  a  place  somewhere  on  the  same  shelf 
with  Fecondite  and  The  Kreuizer  Sonata,  as  being  like  them  in  kind, 
if  not  in  degree. 

To  some  readers,  the  central  interest  of  Together  is  the  life  story  of 
[sabelle  Price  and  John  Long,  with  whose  wedding  the  volume  opens, 
leaving  them  "henceforth  man  and  wife  before  the  law,  before  their 
kind — one  and  one,  and  yet  not  two."  But,  graphic  as  the  picture  is  of 
their  first  mistakes,  their  temporary  adjustment,  their  gradual  awakening, 
this  side  of  the  book,  considered  merely  as  an  interesting  human  story. 
ifl  only  a  fragment,  a  detached  link  in  the  complex  structure  of  live- 
that    Robert    Herrick   has  reared.     Where  he  seeks  to  lay   hie  stress    IS 
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not  on  the  mere  fact  that  their  marriage  was  a  mistake,  but  that  it 
was  "one  of  the  millions  of  mistakes  women  make  out  of  the  girlish 
guess,"  mistakes  growing  out  of  "blind  ignorance  of  self  and  life."  In 
other  words,  the  burden  of  Eobert  Herrick's  theme  Lb  the  hidden,  insistent, 
inevitable  tragedy  lying  at  the  back  of  countless  married  lives,  that  is  so 
often  summed  up  carelessly,  even  scornfully,  with  the  flippant  euphemi-m 
of  ''incompatibility."  A  plunge  in  the  dark,  a  bewildered  awakening,  a 
losing  fight  for  readjustment,  an  inevitable  revulsion — that  is  the  way 
Professor  Herrick  would  epitomize  thousands  of  marriages,  the  world 
over;  and  what  he  holds  as  true  for  the  world  at  large,  he  seems  to  find 
in  aggravated  conditions  here  in  America,  where  life  is  lived  more  or 
less  at  fever  heat,  where  the  husbands  expend  more  and  more  of  their 
vitality  in  the  nervous,  ceaseless  struggle  for  more  wealth  and  more  power, 
while  the  wives  are  daily  sacrificing  to  pleasure,  culture,  social  prestige 
more  and  more  of  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  domesticity.  Such,  at  least, 
quite  inadequately  stated,  is  in  part  a  presentment  of  the  problem  in  this 
country,  as  the  author  of  Together  sees  it,  among  the  people  who  mold 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  society. 

It  is  obvious  that  Together  is  emphatically  a  book  for  the  mature 
reader,  and  one  who  does  not  shrink  from  a  frank  handling  of  the  funda- 
mental physical  facts  of  life.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  book  is  too  earnest. 
too  wise,  too  healthy  in  its  recognition  of  the  splendid  realities  of  life, 
ever  to  offend  the  thinking  man  or  woman.  What  is  more,  the  insigh: 
into  the  workings  of  the  human  mind,  under  all  sorts  of  outward  con- 
ditions and  inner  stress,  is  so  fine,  so  intuitively  true,  as  to  excite  a 
growing  wonder  at  the  author's  sympathetic  understanding.  Women 
who  read  the  book  interrupt  their  reading  to  ask,  in  frank  admission 
<>f  his  accurate  psychology,  "How  could  any  man  interpret  so  unerringly 
the  fluctuations  of  a  woman's  moods?"  And  these  moods  range  through 
the  whole  scale  of  human  emotions,  from  a  girl's  vague,  idealistic  dreams 
on  the  eve  of  marriage,  to  the  reckless  desperation  of  the  irretrievable, 
or  the  bigness  of  soul  that  makes  a  supreme  sacrifice.  There  are,  in  this 
one  book,  a  score  of  themes  from  which  a  Bourget  or  a  Marcel  Frev<>-t 
would  have  wrought  an  entire  novel.  "Robert  Herrick's  earlier  tendency 
wag  toward  minuteness  of  analysis:  huf  from  this  ho  has  grown  steadily 
away,  preferring  to  give  us,  so  far  as  feasible,  the  results  rather  than  the 
process  of  mental  crises.  Tn  a  few  telling,  incisive  phrases  he  Bhows 
luminously  the  mental  and  moral  state  of  a  man  or  a  woman — and  from 
that  state  you  may  deduce  easily,  if  it  pleases  you  to  trace  it  backward, 
precisely  through  what  devious  path  of  spiritual  and  mental  agony  they 
have  reached   the  present  parting  of   the   way-. 
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And  perhaps  there  is  no  other  single  quality  in  Robert  Herrick's 
new  volume  that  is  more  worthy  of  praise  than  his  ability  to  make  one 
conscious  of  the  great  moment  of  the  trivial,  obvious,  insistent  little 
tilings  of  life.  The  woman  who  can  rise  superior  to  big  deceptions  cannot 
stand  out  against  the  constant  irritant  of  petty  selfishness,  small  mis- 
comprehensions. There  is  nothing  that  tells  us  more  plainly  of  the 
organic  lack  of  harmony  between  John  Long  and  his  wife,  Isabelle,  than 
the  simple  statement  that  it  never  occurs  to  him  to  take  a  deeper  interest 
in  her  daily  tasks  and  occupations,  no  matter  how  momentous  they 
may  be  to  her,  than  to  ask  perfunctorily  whether  she  has  "had  a  good 
time."' 

There  is  a  temptation  to  a  reviewer  to  quote  at  length  from  the  multi- 
tude of  luminous  summings-up,  incisive  ironies,  vigorous  judgments  in 
which  these  pages  abound ;  yet  quotation  would  quite  inadequately  serve 
the  present  purpose,  which  is,  first  and  foremost,  to  make  clear  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  picture,  the  impression  of  urgent,  thronging  life,  the  effect 
of  many-sidedness  to  which  the  book  first  of  all  owes  its  in- 
herent bigness.  Mere  isolated  quotations,  unless  flung  in  lavishly 
by  the  score,  would  serve  only  to  centre  the  attention  on  details,  to  make 
you  think  of  the  book  in  relation  to  specific  lives  and  situations — instead 
of  thinking  of  it  in  the  only  way  that  can  do  it  justice:  as  a  huge,  pano- 
ramic outlook  upon  one  of  the  most  vital,  intimate  and  fundamental 
relations  in  the  whole  scheme  of  organized  society,  the  relation  of 
marriage. 

An  answer  to  the  thronging  questions  which  his  theme  inevitably  sug- 
gests Mr.  Herrick  does  not  venture  to  give,  rightly  deeming  that  the 
true  province  of  the  novelist  is  to  present  life,  not  to  preach  sermons. 
That  the  chances  for  happiness  are  greater  in  the  wholesome  simplicity 
of  the  woodland  and  the  field  than  in  the  turmoil  of  cities  he  concedes 
quite  frankly;  that  much  is  due  to  blind  chance,  and  must  inevitably 
continue  to  be  so,  as  long  as  marriages  are  contracted  as  now.  in  funda- 
mental ignorance  OB  the  woman's  part  of  all  that  marriage  really  signifies, 
he  say-  over  and  over  again,  with  all  tin1  emphasis  of  iterated  precept  and 
example.  Rut  after  all,  what  Mr.  Herrick  individually  thinks  has  as 
little  to  do  with  the  merits  of  Together  as  Emile  Zola's  personal  views 
have  to  do  with  FScondite  or  Tolstoy's  with  The  Kreutzer  Sonata.  Whai 
really  is  of  importance  is  that  in  Together  wo  have  a  book  of  first  mag- 
nitude, that  handles  a  momentous  theme  boldly,  wisely,  sympathetically, 
and  with  an  insighi  into  racial  traits  that  makes  it  in  the  besl  Bense 
a  representative  Americas  novel. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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THE  MONK  IX  THE  KITCHEN 

BY  ANNA   HEMPSTEAD   BRANCH 

I 

Order  is  a  lovely  thing  : 
On  disarray  it  lays  its  wing, 
Teaching  simplicity  to  sing. 
Jt  has  a  meek  and  lowly  grace, 
Quiet  as  a  nun's  face. 
Lo— I  will  have  thee  in  this  place! 
Tranquil  well  of  deep  delight. 
Traii-parent  as  the  water,  bright — 
All  things  that  shine  through  thee  appear 
As  -tones  through  water,  sweetly  clear. 
Thou  clarity. 
That  with  angelic  charity 
Revealesl  beauty  where  thou  art — 
Spread  thyself  like  a  clean  pool. 
Then  all  the  tilings  that  in  thee  are 
Shall  seem  more  spiritual  and  fair. 
Reflections  from  serener  air — 
Sunken  shape-  (^\'  many  a  stat- 
in the  high  heavens  set  afar. 

II 
Ye  stolid,  homely,  visible  thing  . 
Above  you  all  brood  glorious  wings 
<  )f  your  deep  entities,  sei  high. 
Like  -low  moons  in  a  hidden  sky. 
Bui  you.  their  likenesses  are  spenl 
CTpon  another  element. 
Truly  ye  are  but  seemings — 
The  shadowy  cast-off  gleamings 
of  bright  solidities.     Ye  seem 
Soft  as  water,  vague  ;i-  dream, 
[mages  casl  in  a  shifting  Btream. 

Ill 

What  are  y<  ? 

1  know  not. 

Brazen  pan  and  iron  pot — 
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Yellow  brick  and  gray  flag-stone 

That  my  feet  have  trod  upon — 

Ye  seem  to  me 

Vessels  of  bright  mystery. 

For  ye  do  bear  a  shape,  and  so 

Though  ye  were  made  by  man,  I  know 

An  inner  Spirit  also  made 

And  ye  his  breathings  have  obeyed. 

IV 

Shape,  the  strong  and  aweful  Spirit, 

Laid  his  ancient  hand  on  you. 

He  waste  chaos  doth  inherit; 

He  can  alter  and  subdue. 

Verily,  he  doth  lift  up 

Matter,  like  a  sacred  cup. 

Into  deep  substance  he  readied,  and  lo 

Where  ye  were  not,  ye  were ;  and  so 

Out  of  useless  nothing,  ye 

Groaned  and  laughed  and  came  to  be. 

And  I  use  you,  as  I  can, 

Wonderful  uses,  made  for  man, 

Iron  pot  and  brazen  pan. 

V 

What  are  ye? 

I  know  not; 

Xor  what  I  really  do 

When  I  move  and  govern  you. 

There  is  no  small  work  unto  God. 

He  requires  of  us  greatness; 

Of  his  least  creature 

A  high  angelic  nature, 

Stature  superb  and  bright  completeness. 

He  sets  to  us  no  humble  duty. 

Each  act  that  he  would  have  us  do 

Is  haloed  round  with  strangest  beauty. 

Terrific  deeds  and   cosmic  tasks 

Of  his  plainest  child  he  asks. 

When  1  polish  the  brazen  pan 

I  hear  a  creature  laugh   afar 

In   the  ,Lr;inlens  of  a   shir, 
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And  from  his  burning  presence  run 
Flaming  wheels  of  many  a  sun. 
Whoever  makes  a  thing  more  bright, 
He  is  an  angel  of  all  light. 
When  I  cleanse  this  earthen  floor 
My  spirit  leaps  to  see 
Bright  garments  trailing  over  it. 
Wonderful  lustres  cover  it, 
A  cleanness  made  by  me. 
Turgor  of  all  men's  thoughts  and  ways, 
With  labor  do  I  sound  Thy  praise, 
My  work  is  done  for  Thee. 
Whoever  makes  a  thing  more  bright, 
He  is  an  angel  of  all  light. 
Therefore  let  me  spread  abroad 
The  beautiful  cleanness  of  my  God. 

VI 

One  time  in  the  cool  of  dawn 
Angels  came  and  worked  with  me; 
The  air  was  soft  with  many  a  wing. 
They  laughed  amid  my  solitude 
And  cast  bright  looks  on  everything. 
Sweetly  of  me  did  they  ask- 
That  they  might  do  my  common  task. 
And  all  were  beautiful — but  one 
With  garments  whiter  than  the  sun 
Had  such  a  face 
Of  deep,  remembered  grace 
Thai   when    I    saw    I   cried — "Thou   art 
The  great  Blood-Brother  of  ray  heart. 
Where  have  I  >rrn  thee?" — and  he  Baid, 
"When  we  are  dancing  'round  God's  throne, 
How  often  thou  art  there. 
Beauties    from    thy    hands    have    flown 
Like  white  doves  wheeling  in   mid-air. 
Nay — thy  soul   remember-   not? 
Work  on.  and  cleanse  thy  iron  pot." 

YII 
What  are  we?     I  know  not. 

.1  una  If'  mpstead  Branch. 


THE  POINT  OF  HONOR 

BY  JOSEPH   CONRAD 
II 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  passed  through  the  silent  house  and  con- 
gratulated himself  upon  the  dusk  concealing  his  gory  hands  and  scratched 
face  from  the  passers-by.  But  this  story  could  by  no  means  be  concealed. 
He  dreaded  the  discredit  and  ridicule  above  everything  and  was  painfully 
aware  of  sneaking  through  the  back  streets  to  his  quarters.  In  one  of 
these  quiet  side  streets  the  sounds  of  a  flute  coming  out  of  the  open 
window  of  a  lighted  upstairs  room  in  a  modest  house  interrupted  his 
dismal  reflections.  It  was  being  played  with  a  deliberate  persevering 
virtuosity,  and  through  the  floritures  of  the  tune  one  could  even  hear  the 
thump,  thump  of  the  foot  beating  time  on  the  floor. 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  shouted  a  name,  which  was  that  of  an  army 
surgeon  whom  he  knew  fairly  well.  The  sounds  of  the  flute  ceased  and 
the  musician  appeared  at  the  window,  his  instrument  still  in  his  hand, 
peering  into  the  street. 

"Who  calls?     You,  D'Hubert!     What  brings  you  this  way?" 

He  did  not  like  to  be  disturbed  at  the  hour  when  he  was  playing  the 
flute.  He  was  a  man  whose  hair  had  turned  gray  already  in  the  thank- 
less task  of  tying  up  wounds  on  battlefields  where  others  reaped  advance- 
ment and  glory. 

"I  want  you  to  go  at  once  and  sec  Feraud.  You  know  Lieutenant 
Feraud?    He  lives  down  the  second  street.    It's  but  a  step  from  here." 

"What's  the  matter  with  him?" 

"Wounded." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"Sure!"  cried  D'Hubert.     "I  come  from  there." 

"That's  amusing,"  said  the  elderly  surgeon.  Amusing  was  his  fa- 
vorite word;  but  the  expression  of  his  face  when  he  pronounced  it  never 
corresponded.  He  was  a  stolid  man.  "Come  in,"  he  added.  "I'll  get 
ready  in  a  moment." 

"Thanks.     I  will.     I  want  to  wash  my  hands  in  your  room." 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  found  the  surgeon  occupied  in  unscrewing  his 
flute  and  packing  the  pieces  methodically  in  a  velvet  lined  case.     He 

tinned  his  bead. 

Copyright,  l!»07-l!M)H.  i,;/  Joseph  <'<>„ni<i. 
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"Water  there — in  the  corner.     Your  hands  do  want  washing." 

"I've  stopped  the  bleeding,"  said  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  "But  you 
had  better  make  haste.  It's  rather  more  than  ten  minutes  ago,  you  know." 

The  surgeon  did  not  hurry  his  movements. 

"What's  the  matter?  Dressing  came  off?  That's  amusing.  I've 
been  in  the  hospital  all  day,  but  I've  been  told  that  he  hadn't  a  scratch.*' 

"Xot  the  same  duel  probably,"  growled  moodily  Lieutenant  D'Hubert, 
wiping  his  hands  on  a  coarse  towel. 

"Not  the  same  .  .  .  What?  Another!  It  would  take  the  very  devil 
to  make  me  go  out  twice  on  one  day."  Be  looked  narrowly  at  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert.  "How  did  you  come  by  that  scratched  face?  Both  sides,  too 
— and  symmetrical.    It's  amusing." 

"Very,"  snarled  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  "And  you  will  find  his  slashed 
arm  amusing,  too.     It  will  keep  you  amused  for  quite  a  long  time." 

The  doctor  was  inwardly  mystified  and  impressed  by  the  brusque  bit- 
terness of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert's  tone.  They  left  the  house  together, 
and  in  the  street  he  was  -till  more  mystified  by  his  conduct. 

"Aren't  you  coming  with  me?"  he  asked. 

"No,"  said  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  "You  can  find  the  house  by  your- 
self.    The  front  door  will  be  open  very  likely." 

"All  right.    Where's  his  room?" 

"Ground  floor.  But  you  had  better  go  right  through  and  look  in  the 
garden  first." 

This  astonishing  piece  of  information  made  the  surgeon  go  off  with- 
out further  parley.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  regained  his  quarters  nursing 
a  hot  and  uneasy  indignation.  He  dreaded  the  chaff  of  his  comrades 
almost  as  much  as  the  anger  of  his  superiors.  He  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  entrapped  into  a  damaging  exposure.  The  truth  was  confoundlv 
grotesque  and  embarrassing  to  justify,  even  putting  aside  the  irregularity 
of  the  combat  it-elf,  which  made  it  come  abominably  near  a  criminal  of- 
fenee.  Like  all  men  without  much  imagination,  which  helps  so  much  the 
pro<  f  reflective  thought,  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  became  frightfully 

harassed  by  the  obvious  a>pects  of  his  predicament.  He  was  certainly 
glad  that  he  had  not  killed  Lieutenant  Feraud  outside  all  rules  and 
without  the  regular  witnesses  proper  to  such  a  transaction.  L^ncommonly 
Lrlad.  At  the  Bame  time  he  felt  as  though  he  would  have  liked  to  wring 
his  neck  for  him  without  ceremony. 

He  was  still  under  the  Bway  of  these  contradictory  sentiments  when 
the  surgeon  amateur  of  the  flute  came  to  see  him.  More  than  three  days 
had  elapsed.  Lieutenant  D'Huberl  was  no  longer  <>ffi<  i,  r  tTordonnance  t.» 
the  general  commanding  the  division.      He  had  been   Bent   hack   to  his 
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regiment.  And  he  was  resuming  his  connection  with  the  soldiers'  mili- 
tary family  by  being  shut  up  in  close  confinement,  not  at  his  own  quar- 
ters in  town,  but  in  a  room  in  the  barracks.  Owing  to  the  gravity  of  the 
incident  access  was  forbidden  to  his  comrades.  He  did  not  know  what 
had  happened,  what  was  being  said  or  what  was  being  thought.  The 
arrival  of  the  surgeon  was  a  most  unexpected  thing  to  the  worried  cap- 
tive. The  amateur  of  the  flute  began  by  explaining  that  he  was  there 
only  by  a  special  grace  of  the  colonel,  who  had  thought  fit  to  relax  the 
geDeral  isolation  order  in  his  favor  for  this  one  occasion. 

"I  represented  to  him  that  it  would  be  only  just  to  give  you  authentic 
news  of  your  adversary,"  he  continued.  "You'll  be  glad  to  hear  he's 
getting  better  fast." 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert's  face  exhibited  no  conventional  signs  of  glad- 
ness.   He  continued  to  walk  the  floor  of  the  dusty  bare  room. 

"Take  this  chair,  doctor,"  he  mumbled. 

The  doctor  sat  down. 

"This  affair  is  variously  appreciated — in  town  and  in  the  army.  In 
fact,  the  diversity  of  opinions  is  amusing." 

"Is  it?"  mumbled  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  tramping  steadily  from  wall 
to  wall.  But  within  himself  he  marvelled  that  some  people  could  have 
two  opinions  on  the  matter.    The  surgeon  continued : 

"Of  course,  as  the  real  facts  are  not  known    ..." 

"I  should  have  thought,"  interrupted  D'Hubert,  "that  the  fellow 
would  have  put  you  in  possession  of  the  facts." 

"He  did  say  something,"  admitted  the  other,  "the  first  time  I  saw 
him.  And  by  the  by,  I  did  find  him  in  the  garden.  The  thump  on  the 
back  of  his  head  had  made  him  a  little  incoherent  then.  Afterward  he 
was  rather  reticent  than  otherwise." 

"Didn't  think  he  would  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed,"  grunted 
D'Hubert,  who  had  stood  still  for  a  moment,  He  resumed  his  pacing 
while  the  doctor  murmured: 

"It's  very  amusing.  Ashamed  ?  Shame  was  not  exactly  his  frame  of 
mind.     However,  you  may  look  at  the  matter  otherwise   ..." 

"What  are  you  talking  about?  What  matter?"  asked  D'Hubert,  with 
a  sidelong  look  in  passing  at  the  heavy-faced,  gray-haired  figure  Bested 
on  a  wooden  chair. 

"Whatever  it  is,"  said  the  surgeon,  "I  wouldn't  pronounce  an  opinion 

on  your  conduct   ..." 

"By  heavens,  you  had  better  not!"  burst  out  D'Hubert. 

"There!  There!  Don't  be  so  quick  in  flourishing  the  sword.  It 
doesn't  pay  in  the  long  run.     Understand  once  for  all  that  r  would  not 
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carve  any  of  you  youngsters  except  with  the  tools  of  my  trade.  But  my 
advice  is  good.  Moderate  your  temper.  If  you  go  on  like  this  you  will 
make  for  yourself  an  ugly  reputation." 

"Go  on  like  what?"  demanded  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  stopping  short, 
quite  startled.  "I!  1!  make  for  myself  a  reputation  .  .  .  What  do 
you  imagine " 

"I  told  you  I  don't  wish  to  judge  of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this 
incident.    It's  not  my  business.    Nevertheless  ..." 

"What  on  earth   has  he  been   telling  you?"   interrupted    Lieutenant 
D'Hubert  in  a  sort  of  awed  scare. 

"I  told  you  already  that  at  first  when  I  picked  him  up  in  the  garden 
he  was  incoherent.  Afterward  he  was  naturally  reticent.  But  I  gather 
at  least  that  he  could  not  help  himself   ..." 

"He  couldn't !"  shouted  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  Then  lowering  his 
voice.     "And  what  about  me?    Could  I  help  myself?" 

The  surgeon  rose.  His  thoughts  were  running  upon  the  flute,  his 
constant  companion  with  a  consoling  voice.  In  the  vicinity  of  field  am- 
bulances, after  twenty-four  hours'  hard  work,  he  had  been  known  to 
trouble  with  its  sweet  sounds  the  horrible  stillness  of  battlefields  given 
over  to  silence  and  the  dead.  The  solacing  hour  of  his  daily  life  was 
approaching,  and  in  pence  time  he  held  on  to  the  minutes  as  a  miser  to  his 
hoard. 

"Of  course!     Of  course!"  he  said  perfunctorily.     "You  would  think 

It's  amusing.     However,  being  perfectly  neutral  and  friendly  to 

you  both,  I  have  consented  to  deliver  to  you  his  message.     Say  that  I 

am  humoring  an  invalid  if  you  like.     He  says  that  this  affair  is  by  no 

means  at  an  end.     He  intends  to  send  you  his  seconds  directly  he  has 

lined  his  strength — providing  of  course  the  army  is  not  on  the  field  at 
that  time." 

"He  intends — does  he?  Why  certainly,"  spluttered  Lieutenant 
D'Hubert  passionately.  The  secret  of  the  exasperation  was  not  apparent 
to  the  visitor;  but  this  passion  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  which  waa 

aing  ground  outside  that  some  very  serious  difference  had  arisen  be- 
tween these  two  young  men.     Something  serious  enough  to  wear  an  air 

mystery.  Some  fact  of  the  utmost  gravity.  To  settle  their  urgent  dif- 
nee  about  that  fact  those  two  young  men  had  risked  being  broken 
ami  disgraced  at  the  outset  almost  of  their  career.  And  he  feared  that 
the  forthcoming  inquiry  would  fail  to  satisfy  the  public  curiosity.  They 
would  not  take  the  public  into  their  confidence  as  to  that  something 
which  had  passed  between  them  <>f  a  nature  ^<>  outrageous  as  to  make  them 

[ace  a  charge  of  murder-neither  more  nOT  less.     Bui  what  could   it   he? 
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The  surgeon  was  not  very  curious  by  temperament ;  but  that  question 
haunting  his  mind  caused  him  twice  that  evening  to  hold  the  instrument 
off  his  lips  and  sit  silent  for  a  whole  minute — right  in  the  middle  of  a 
tune — trying  to  form  a  plausible  conjecture. 

He  succeeded  in  this  object  no  better  than  the  rest  of  the  garrison 
and  the  whole  of  society.    Those  two  young  officers  of  no  especial  conse- 
quence became  objects  of  conversation  in  certain  circles.     Madame  de 
Lionne's  salon  was  the  centre  of  ingenious  surmises  and  speculative  opin- 
ions.   She  herself  was  for  a  time  assailed  with  discreet  inquiries,  as  the 
last  person  known  to  have  spoken  to  these  unhappy  and  reckless  young 
men  before  they  went  out  together  from  her  house  to  a  savage  encounter 
with  swords,  at  dusk,  in  a  private  garden.     She  protested  she  had  noticed 
nothing  unusual  in  their  demeanor.    Lieutenant  Feraud  had  been  visibly 
annoyed.     She  saw  nothing  strange  in  that.     No  man  likes  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  a  conversation  with  a  lady  reputed  for  her  elegance  and  sensi- 
bility.   But  in  truth  the  subject  bored  her,  since  her  personality  could  by 
no  stretch  of  imagination  be  connected  with  this  affair.    And  it  irritated 
her  to  hear  it  advanced  that  there  might  have  been  some  woman  in  the 
case.    This  irritation  arose  not  from  her  elegance  or  sensibility,  but  from 
a  more  instinctive  side  of  her  nature.    It  became  so  great  at  last  that  she 
peremptorily  forbade  the  subject  to  be  mentioned  under  her  roof.    Near 
her  couch  the  prohibition  was  obeyed,  but  further  off  in  the  salon  the 
pall  of  the  imposed  silence  continued  to  be  lifted  more  or  less.    A  per- 
sonage with  a  long  pale  face  resembling  the  countenance  of  a  sheep 
opined,  shaking  his  head,  that  it  was  a  quarrel  of  long  standing  envenomed 
by  time.    It  was  objected  to  him  that  the  men  themselves  were  too  young 
for  such  a  theory  to  fit  their  proceedings.    They  belonged  also  to  different 
and  distant  parts  of  France.    There  were  physical  impossibilities.     But 
a  subcommissary  of  the  Intendence,  an  agreeable  and  cultivated  man  in 
keysermere  breeches,  Hessian  boots,  and  a  blue  coat  embroidered  with 
silver  lace,  who  affected  to  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  sug- 
gested that  the  two  had  met  perhaps  in  some  previous  existence.     The 
feud  was  in  the  forgotten  past.    It  might  have  been  something  quite  in- 
conceivable in  the  present  state  of  their  being,  but  their  souls  remem- 
bered  the  animosity  and  manifested  an  instinctive  antagonism.     He  de- 
veloped  his  theme  jocularly.     Yet    the  affair  was  so  absurd   from   the 
worldly,  the  military,  the  honorable,  or  the  prudential  point  of  view  that 
this  weird  explanation  seemed  rather  more  reasonable  than  any  other. 

The  two  officers  had  confided  Dothing  definite  to  any  one.  Resent- 
ment, humiliation  at  having  been  worsted  arms  in  hand,  ind  an  uneasy 
feeling  of  having  been   involved  into  a  scrape  by  the   injustice  of  fate 
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kept  Lieutenant  Feraud  savagely  dumb.  He  mistrusted  the  sympathy 
of  mankind.  That  would  of  course  go  to  that  dandified  staff  officer. 
Lying  in  bed  he  raved  to  himself  in  his  mind,  or  aloud  to  the  pretty  maid, 
who  ministered  to  his  needs  with  devotion  and  listened  to  his  horrible  im- 
precations with  alarm.  That  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  should  be  made  to 
"■pay  for  it,"  whatever  it  was,  seemed  to  her  just  and  natural!  Her  prin- 
cipal concern  was  that  Lieutenant  Feraud  should  not  excite  himself.  He 
appeared  so  wholly  admirable  and  fascinating  to  the  humility  of  her  heart 
that  her  only  concern  was  to  see  him  get  well  quickly,  even  if  it  were  only 
to  resume  his  visits  to  Madame  de  Lionne's  salon. 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  kept  silent  for  the  immediate  reason  that  there 
was  no  one  except  a  surly  young  soldier  servant  to  speak  to.  But  he  was 
not  anxious  for  the  opportunities  of  which  his  severe  arrest  deprived  him. 
Be  would  only  have  been  uncommunicative,  first  from  dread  of  ridicule. 
He  was  aware  that  the  episode,  so  grave  professionally,  had  its  comic  side. 
When  reflecting  upon  it  he  still  felt  that  he  would  like  to  wring  Lieuten- 
ant Feraud's  neck  for  him.  But  this  formula  was  figurative  rather  than 
precise  and  expressed  more  a  state  of  mind  than  an  actual  physical  im- 
pulse. At  the  same  time  there  was  in  that  young  man  a  feeling  of  com- 
radeship and  kindness  which  made  him  unwilling  to  make  the  position  of 
Lieutenant  Feraud  worse  than  it  was.  He  did  not  want  to  talk  at  large 
about  this  wretched  affair.  At  the  inquiry  he  would  have  of  course  to 
-peak  the  truth  in  self-defence.    This  prospect  vexed  him. 

But  no  inquiry  took  place.  The  army  took  the  field  instead.  Lieu- 
tenant D'Hubert,  liberated  without  remark,  marched  with  his  regiment  ; 
and  Lieutenant  Feraud,  his  arm  still  in  a  sling,  rode  unquestioned  with 
his  squadron  to  complete  his  convalescence  in  the  smoke  of  battle-fields 
and  the  fresh  air  of  night  bivouacs.  This  bracing  treatment  suited  him 
BO  well  that  at  the  first  rumor  of  an  armistice  being  signed  he  could 
turn  without  misgivings  to  the   thought  of  his  private  warfare. 

This  time  it  was  to  be  regular  warfare.  He  sent  two  friends  to  Lieu- 
tenant D'Hubert,  whose  regiment  was  stationed  only  a  very  few  miles 
away.  Those  friends  had  asked  no  questions  of  their  principal.  "I  owe 
him  one,  to  that  pretty  staff  officer,"  he  had  said  grimly,  and  they  went 
away  quite  contentedly  on  their  mission.  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  had  no 
difficulty  in  finding  two  friends  equally  discreet  and  lightheartedlv  de- 
voted to  their  principal.  "There's  a  sort  of  crazy  fellow  whom  1  musl 
make  hear  reason,''  he  had  curtly  declared,  and  they  asked  for  no  better 
>ns. 

On  these  grounds  an  encounter  with  duelling  swords  was  arranged 
one  early  morning  in  a  convenient  field.    At  the  third  set-to  Lientenani 
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D'Hubert  found  himself  lying  on  his  back  on  the  dewy  grass  with  a  hole 
in  his  side.  A  serene  sun  rising  over  a  German  landscape  of  meadows 
and  woods  hung  on  his  left.  A  surgeon — not  the  flute  player  but  an- 
other— was  bending  over  him  feeling  around  the  wound. 

"Narrow  squeak.    But  it  will  be  nothing,"  he  pronounced. 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  heard  these  words  with  pleasure.  One  of  his 
seconds,  the  one  who,  sitting  on  the  wet  grass,  was  sustaining  his  head  on 
his  lap,  said: 

"The  fortune  of  war,  mon  pauvre  vieux.  What  will  you  have?  You 
had  better  make  it  up  like  two  good  fellows.    Do  !" 

"You  don't  know  what  you  ask,"  murmured  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  in 
a  feeble  voice.    "However  if  he   .    .    .   " 

In  another  part  of  the  meadow  the  seconds  of  Lieutenant  Feraud 
were  urging  him  to  go  over  and  shake  hands  with  his  adversary. 

"You  have  paid  him  off  now — que  diabJe  !  It's  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
This  D'Hubert  is  a  decent  fellow." 

"I  know  the  decency  of  these  Generals'  pets !"  muttered  Lieutenant 
Feraud  through  his  teeth  for  all  answer.  The  sombre  expression  of  his 
face,  impressing  his  friends,  discouraged  further  efforts  at  reconciliation. 
The  seconds  bowing  from  a  distance  took  their  men  off  the  field.  In  the 
afternoon  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  very  popular  as  a  good  comrade  uniting 
great  bravery  with  a  frank  and  equable  temper,  had  many  visitors.  It  was 
remarked  that  Lieutenant  Feraud  did  not  as  customary  show  himself 
much  abroad  to  receive  the  felicitations  of  his  friends.  They  would  not 
have  failed  him,  because  he  too  was  liked  by  many  for  the  exuberance  of 
his  southern  nature  and  the  fierce  simplicity  of  character.  In  all  the 
places  where  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  assembling  at  end  of  the  day,  the 
duel  of  the  morning  was  talked  over  from  every  point  of  view.  Though 
Lieutenant  D'Hubert  had  got  worsted  this  time,  his  sword  play  was  com- 
mended. No  one  could  deny  that  it  was  very  close,  very  scientific.  If  he 
got  touched  it  was  because  he  wished  to  spare  his  adversary.  On  the 
other  hand  the  vigor  and  dash  of  Lieutenant  Feraud's  attack  were  pro- 
nounced irresistible. 

The  merits  of  the  two  officers  as  combatants  were  frankly  discussed, 
but  their  attitude  to  each  other  after  the  duel  was  criticized  but  lightly 
and  with  caution.  It  was  irreconcilable  and  that  was  to  be  regretted. 
P.ul  after  all  they  knew  best  what  the  care  of  their  honor  dictated.  It 
was  not  a  matter  for  their  comrades  to  pry  into  overmuch.  As  to  the 
origin  <>f  the  quarrel  the  general  impression  was  that  it  dated  from  the 
time  they  v.*  re  holding  garrison  in  Strasburg.  Bui  the  musical  surgeon 
shook  his  head  al  that.    It  wenl  much  further  back,  he  hinted  discreetly. 
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"Why!  You  must  know  the  whole  story!''  cried  several  voices  eager 
with  curiosity.     "What  was  itr" 

He  raised  his  eyes  from  his  glass  deliberately  and  said : 

"Even  if  I  knew  ever  so  well  you  can't  expect  me  to  tell  you,  singe 
both  the  principals  choose  to  say  nothing.'' 

He  got  up  and  went  out,  leaving  the  sense  of  mystery  behind  him. 
He  could  not  stay,  because  the  witching  hour  of  flute  playing  was  drawing 
near.    After  he  had  gone  a  very  young  officer  observed  solemnly: 

"Obviously !     His  lips  are  sealed." 

Xobody  questioned  the  high  correctness  of  that  view.  Somehow  it 
added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the  ail'air.  Several  older  officers  of  both 
regiments,  prompted  by  nothing  but  sheer  kindness  and  love  of  harmony, 
proposed  to  form  a  Court  of  Honor  to  which  the  two  officers  would  leave 
the  task  of  their  reconciliation.  Unfortunately  they  began  by  approach- 
ing Lieutenant  Feraud.  The  assumption  was  that  having  just  scored 
heavily  he  would  be  found  placable  and  disposed  to  moderation. 

The  reasoning  was  sound  enough.  Xevertheless  the  move  turned 
out  unfortunate.  In  that  relaxation  of  moral  fibre  which  is  brought 
about  by  the  ease  of  soothed  vanity  Lieutenant  Feraud  had  condescended 
in  the  secret  of  his  heart  to  review  the  case,  and  even  to  doubt,  not  the 
justice  of  his  cause,  hut  the  absolute  sagacity  of  his  conduct.  This  being 
so  he  was  disinclined  to  talk  about  it.  The  suggestion  of  the  regimental 
wise  men  put  him  in  a  difficult  position.  He  was  disgusted,  and  this  dis- 
gust, by  a  sort  of  paradoxical  logic,  reawakened  his  animosity  against 
Lieutenant  I )" Hubert.  Was  he  to  be  pestered  with  this  fellow  forever? 
The  fellow  who  had  an  infernal  knack  of  getting  round  people  somehow. 
On  the  other  hand  it  was  difficult  to  refuse  point  blank  that  sort  of 
mediation   -auctioned  by  the  code  of  honor. 

He  met  the  difficulty  by  an  attitude  of  fierce  reserve.  He  twisted 
his  moustache  and  used  vague  words.  His  case  was  perfectly  clear. 
He  was  not  ashamed  to  present  it.  Neither  was  he  afraid  to  defend 
it  personally,  lie  did  not  see  any  reason  to  jump  at  the  suggestion 
before  ascertaining  how  his  adversary  was  likely  to  take  it. 

Later  in  the  day,  his  exasperation  growing  upon  him,  he  was  hoard 
in  a  public  place  Baying  sardonically  that  it  would  be  the  very  luckiesl 
thing  for  Lieutenant    D'Huhert,  Bince  next  time  of  meeting  he  n 
not  hope  t<>  get  off  with  a  mere  trifle  of  three  weeks  in  bed. 

This  boastful  phrase  might  have  been  prompted  by  the  most  profound 
Ifachiavellism.  Southern  natures  hide  often  under  the  outward  im- 
pulsiveness of  action  and  Bpeech  a  certain  amount  of  astutenec 

Feraud,  mistrusting  the  justice  of  men,  by  no  means  desired  a  Court 
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of  Honor.  And  these  words  according  so  well  with  his  temperament 
had  also  the  merit  of  serving  his  turn.  *  Whether  calculated  or  not,  they 
found  their  way  hefore  four  and  twenty  hours  had  elapsed  into  Lieu- 
tenant D'Hubert's  bedroom.  In  consequence  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  sit- 
ting propped  up  with  pillows,  received  the  overtures  made  to  him  next 
dav  bv  the  statement  that  the  affair  was  of  a  nature  which  could  not 
bear  discussion. 

The  pale  face  of  the  wrounded  officer,  his  weak  voice,  which  he  had 
yet  to  use  cautiously,  and  the  courteous  but  adamantine  dignity  of  his 
tone,  had  a  great  effect  on  his  hearers.  Keported  outside,  all  this  did 
more  for  deepening  the  mystery  than  the  past  vaporings  of  Lieutenant 
IVraud.  This  last  was  greatly  relieved  at  the  issue.  He  began  to  enjoy 
the  state  of  general  wonder  and  was  pleased  to  add  to  it  by  assuming 
an  attitude  of  fierce  discretion. 

The  colonel  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert's  regiment  was  a  gray-haired, 
weather-beaten  warrior,  who  took  a  simple  view  of  his  responsibilities. 
"I  can't" — he  thought  to  himself — "let  the  best  of  my  subalterns  get  dam- 
aged like  this  for  nothing.  I  must  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair  pri- 
vately. He  must  speak  out,  if  the  devil  were  in  it.  The  colonel  is  a 
father — que  diable !"  And  indeed  he  loved  all  his  men  with  as  much 
affection  as  a  father  of  a  large  family  can  feel  for  every  individual  mem- 
ber of  it.  If  human  beings  by  an  oversight  of  Providence  came  into 
the  world  in  a  state  of  civilians  they  were  born  again  into  a  regiment' 
as  infants  are  born  into  a  family  and  it  was  that  birth  alone  which 
reallv  counted. 

At  the  sight  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  standing  before  him  bleached 
and  hollow-eyed,  the  heart  of  the  old  warrior  melted  within  him  with 
genuine  compassion.  All  his  affection  for  the  regiment,  that  body  of 
men  which  he  held  in  his  hand  to  launch  forward  and  draw  back,  who 
had' given  him  his  rank,  ministered  to  his  pride,  and  commanded  his 
thoughts,  seemed  centred  for  a  moment  on  the  person  of  the  most  promis- 
ing subaltern.  He  cleared  his  throat  in  a  threatening  manner  and 
frowned  terribly. 

"You  must  understand,"  he  began,  "that  I  don't  care  a  rap  for 
the  life  of  a  single  man  in  the  regiment.  You  know  that  I  would  send 
the  seven  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  you  men  and  horses  into  the  pit  of 
perdition  with  no  more  compunction  than  I  would  kill  a  fly." 

"Yes,  colonel.  You  would  be  riding  at  our  head,"  said  Lieutenant 
D'Huberl  with  a  wan  smile. 

The  colonel,  who  fell  the  need  of  being  very  diplomatic,  fairly  roared 
at  this. 
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"I  want  you  to  know,  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  that  I  could  stand  aside 
and  see  you  all  riding  to  Hades  if  need  be.  1  am  a  man  to  do  even 
that  if  the  good  of  the  service  and  my  duty  to  my  country  required 
it  from  me.  But  that's  unthinkable;  so  don't  you  even  hint  at  such  a 
thing." 

He  glared  awfully,  but  his  tone  softened.  "There's  some  milk  yet 
about  that  moustache  of  yours,  my  boy.  You  don't  know  what  a  man 
like  me  is  capable  of.  I  would  hide  behind  a  haystack  if.  .  .  .  Don't 
grin  at  me,  sir.  Plow  dare  you?  If  this  was  not  a  private  conversation 
I  would  .  .  .  Look  here.  I  am  responsible  for  the  proper  expenditure 
of  lives  under  my  command  for  the  glory  of  our  country  and  the  honor 
of  the  regiment.  Do  you  understand  that  ?  Well,  then,  what  do  you 
mean  by  letting  yourself  be  spitted  like  this  by  that  fellow  of  the  7tb 
Hussars?     It's  simply  disgraceful." 

Lieutenant  DTIubert,  who  expected  another  sort  of  conclusion,  fel: 
vexed  bevond  all  measure.  His  shoulders  moved  slightlv.  He  made 
no  other  answer.  He  could  not  ignore  his  responsibility.  The  colonel 
softened  his  glance  and  lowered  his  voice. 

"It's  deplorable,"  he  murmured.  And  again  softly  he  changed  his 
lone.  "Come,"  he  went  on  persuasively,  but  with  that  note  of  authority 
which  dwells  in  the  throat  of  a  good  leader  of  men.  "This  affair  must  be 
settled.  I  desire  to  be  told  plainly  what  it  is  all  about.  I  demand,  as  your 
best  friend,  to  know." 

The  compelling  power  of  authority,  the  softening  influence  of  the 
kindness,  affected  powerfully  a  man  just  risen  from  a  bed  of  sickness. 
Lieutenant  D'Hubert's  hand,  which  grasped  the  knob  of  a  stick,  trembled 
slightly.  But  his  northern  temperament,  sentimental,  but  cautious  an  1 
clearsighted,  too,  in  its  idealistic  way,  predominated  over  his  impulse  to 
make  a  clean  breasi  of  the  whole  deadly  absurdity.  According  to  the 
precept  of  transcendental  wisdom  he  turned  his  tongue  seven  time-  in 
his  mouth  before  he  spoke.  He  made  then  only  a  speech  of  thanks.  Hie 
colonel  listened,  interested  at  first,  then  looked  mystified  by  the  persistent 
silence.     At  last  he  frowned. 

"You  hesitate — mille  tonerres  !     Haven't  I  told  yen  that  I  will  conde- 

nd  to  argue  with  you — as  a  friend?"' 

r<Yes,  colonel."  answered  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  softly.  "But  I  am 
afraid,  after  vou  have  heard  me  out  as  a  friend,  y<>u  will  take  action  as 
my  superior  officer." 

The  attentive  colonel   snapped   his  jaws. 

'AVell,  what  of  that!-'*  he  -aid  franklv.    "I-  it  so  damnably  disgT 

■ 

fill?" 
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"It  is  not,"   negatived   Lieutenant   DTlubert   in  a   faint   but   firm 


voiee. 

u 


Of  course  I  will  act  for  the  good  of  the  service.  Nothing  can  pre- 
vent me  doing  that.     What  do  you  think  I  want  to  be  told  for?" 

"I  know  it  is  not  from  idle  curiosity,"  protested  Lieutenant 
DTlubert.  "I  know  you  will  act  wisely.  But  what  about  the  good 
fame  of  the  regiment?" 

"It  cannot  be  affected  by  any  youthful  folly  of  a  lieutenant,"  the 
colonel  said  severely. 

"No.  It  cannot  be.  But  it  can  be  by  evil  tongues.  It  will  be  said 
that  a  lieutenant  of  the  4th  Hussars,  afraid  of  meeting  his  adversary,  is 
hiding  behind  his  colonel.  And  that  would  be  worse  than  hiding  be- 
hind a  haystack — for  the  good  of  the  service.  I  cannot  afford  to  do 
that,  colonel." 

"Nobody  would  dare  to  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  began  the  colonel 
very  fiercely,  but  ended  the  phrase  in  an  uncertain  note.  The  bravery 
of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  was  well  known.  But  the  colonel  was  well 
aware  that  the  duelling  courage,  the  single  combat  courage,  is  rightly 
or  wrongly  supposed  to  be  courage  of  a  special  sort.  And  it  was  emi- 
nently necessary  that  an  officer  of  his  regiment  should  possess  every  kind 
of  courage — and  prove  it  too.  The  colonel  stuck  out  his  lower  lip  and 
looked  far  away  with  a  peculiar  glazed  stare.  This  was  the  expression 
of  his  perplexity,  an  expression  practically  unknown  to  his  regiment. 
For  perplexity  is  a  sentiment  which  is  incompatible  witli  the  rank  of 
Colonel  of  Cavalry.  The  colonel  himself  was  overcome  by  the  unpleasant 
novelty  of  the  sensation.  As  he  was  not  accustomed  to  think  except  on 
professional  matters  connected  with  the  welfare  of  men  and  horses  and 
the  proper  use  thereof  on  the  field  of  glory,  his  intellectual  efforts  degen- 
erated into  mere  mental  repetitions  of  profane  language.  "Mille 
tonerres!   .    .    .   Sacre  nom  de  nom.   .    .    .   "  he  thought. 

Lieutenant  D'Huberl  coughed  painfully,  and  added  in  a  weary  voice: 

"There  will  be  plenty  of  evil  tongues  to  say  thai  I've  been  cowed. 
And  T  am  sure  you  will  not  expect  me  to  pass  that  over.  I  may  find 
mvself  suddenly  with  a  dozen  duels  on  my  hands  instead  of  that  one 
affair." 

The  direct  simplicity  of  this  argument  came  home  to  the  colonel's 
understanding.     Tie  looked  at  his  subordinate  fixedly. 

"Rit  down,  lieutenant,"  he  said  gruffly.  "Tin's  is  the  very  devil  of 
a    .    .    .    Sit   down." 

"Mou  colonel,"  D'Hubert  began  again,  "T  am  not  afraid  of  evil 
tongues.     There's  a  way  of  silencing  them.     But   there's  myself,  too.     I 
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wouldn't  be  able  to  shake  off  the  notion  that  I've  ruined  a  brother 
officer.  Whatever  action  you  take,  it  is  bound  to  go  further.  The  inquiry 
has  been  dropped — let  it  rest  now.  It  would  have  been  the  end  of 
Feraud." 

"Hey?    What?    Did  he  behave  so  badly ':" 

"Yes.  It  was  pretty  bad,"  muttered  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  Being 
still  very  weak,  he  felt  a  disposition  to  cry. 

As  the  other  man  did  not  belong  to  his  own  regiment,  the  colonel 
had  no  difficulty  in  believing  this.  He  began  to  pace  up  and  down  the 
room.  He  was  a  good  chief  and  a  man  capable  of  discreet  sympathy. 
But  he  was  human  in  other  ways,  too,  and  they  were  apparent  because 
he  was  not  capable  of  artifice. 

"The  very  devil,  lieutenant,"  he  blurted  out  in  the  innocence  of  his 
heart,  "is  that  I  have  declared  my  intention  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  this 
affair.     And  when  a  colonel  savs  something  .    .    .   vou  see.   ..." 
Lieutenant  D'Hubert  broke  in  earnestly. 

"Let  me  entreat  you,  colonel,  to  be  satisfied  with  taking  my  word 
of  honor  that  I  was  put  into  a  damnable  position  where  I  had  no 
option.  I  had  no  choice  whatever,  consistent  with  my  dignity  as  a  man 
and  an  officer.  .  .  .  After  all,  colonel,  this  fact  is  the  very  bottom  of 
this  affair.     Here  you've  got  it.     The  rest  is  a  mere  detail.   ..." 

The  colonel  stopped  short.  The  reputation  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert 
for  good  sense  and  good  temper  weighed  in  the  balance.  A  cool  head, 
a  warm  heart — open  as  the  day.  Always  correct  in  his  behavior.  One 
had  to  trust  him.  The  colonel  repressed  manfully  an  immense  curiosity. 
"H'm!  You  affirm  that  as  a  man  and  an  officer  .  .  .  Xo  option? 
Eh?" 

"As  an  officer,  an  officer  of  the  4th  Hussars,  too,''  repeated  D'Hubert, 
"I  had  not.     And  that  is  the  bottom  of  the  affair,  colonel." 

"Yes.  But  still  I  don't  see  why  to  one's  colonel.  ...  A  colonel  i^ 
a  father — que  diablo!" 

Lieutenant  D'Hubert  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  out  as  yet. 
He  was  becoming  aware  of  his  physical  insufficiency  with  humiliation 
and  despair.     But  the  morbid  obstinacy  of  an  invalid  pi  1  him:  and 

at  the  same  time  he  felt  with  dismay  his  eyes  filling  with  water.  This 
trouble  seemed  too  big  to  handle.  A  tear  fell  down  the  thin,  pale  cheek 
of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert.  The  colonel  turned  his  hack  on  him  hastily. 
You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 

"This  is  some  silly  woman  story — is  it  not?" 

The  chief  spun  round  to  seize  the  truth,  which  is  not  a  beautiful 
shape  living  in  a  well,  hut  a  shv  bird  best  caught  by  stratagem.    This  was 
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the  last  move  of  the  colonel's  diplomacy.  And  he  saw  the  truth  shining 
unmistakably  in  the  gesture  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubcrt,  raising  his  weak 
arms  and  his  eyes  to  heaven  in  supreme  protest. 

"Not  a  woman  affair — eh?"  growled  the  colonel,  staring  hard.  "I 
don't  ask  you  who  or  where.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether  there  is  a 
woman  in  it?" 

Lieutenant  D'Hubcrt's  arms  dropped  and  his  weak  voice  was  patheti- 
cally broken. 

"Nothing  of  the  kind,  mon  colonel." 

"On  vour  honor,"  insisted  the  old  warrior. 

"On  my  honor." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  colonel  thoughtfully  and  bit  his  lip.  The 
arguments  of  Lieutenant  D'Hubert,  helped  by  his  liking  for  the  person, 
had  convinced  him.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  highly  improper  that  his 
intervention,  of  which  he  had  made  no  secret,  should  produce  no  visible 
result.  He  kept  Lieutenant  D'Hubcrt  a  few  minutes  longer  and  dis- 
missed him  kindly. 

"Take  a  few  days  more  in  bed,  lieutenant.  What  the  devil  does  the 
surgeon  mean  by  reporting  you  fit  for  duty?" 

On  coming  out  of  the  colonel's  quarters  Lieutenant  D'Hubcrt  said 
nothing  to  the  friend  who  was  waiting  outside  to  take  him  home.  He 
said  nothing  to  anybody.  Lieutenant  D'Hubcrt  made  no  confidences. 
But  in  the  evening  of  that  day  the  colonel,  strolling  under  the  elms  grow- 
ing near  his  quarter?,  in  the  company  of  his  second  in  command  of  the 
regiment,  opened  his  lips. 

"I've  got  to  the  bottom  of  this  affair,"  he  remarked. 

The  lieutenant-colonel,  a  dry  brown  chip  of  a  man  with  short  side 
whiskers,  pricked  up  his  ears  at  that  without  letting  a  sign  of  curiosity 
escape  him. 

"It's  no  trifle,"  added  the  colonel  oracularly.  The  other  waited  for 
a  long  while  before  he  murmured: 

"Indeed,  sir." 

"No  trifle,"  repeated  the  colonel,  looking  straight  before  him.  "I've 
however  forbidden  D'Hnbert  either  to  send  to  or  receive  a  challenge 
from  Feraud  for  the  next  twelve  months." 

He  had  imagined  this  prohibition  to  save  the  prestige  a  colonel 
should  have.  The  result  of  it  was  to  give  an  official  seal  to  the  mys- 
tory  surrounding  this  deadly  quarrel.  Lieutenant  D'Hubcrt  repelled  by 
an  impassive  silence  all  attempts  to  worm  the  truth  out  of  him.  Licu- 
tenanl  Feraud,  Becretly  uneasy  at  first,  regained  his  assurance  as  time 
went  on.     He  disguised  his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  the  imposed 
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trace  by  little  .sardonic  laughs  as  though  he  were  amused  by  what  he 
intended  to  keep  to  himself.  "But  what  will  you  do?"  his  chums  used 
to  ask  him.  He  contented  himself  by  replying  "Qui  vivra  verra"  with 
a  little  truculent  air.     And  everybody  admired  his  discretion. 

Before  the  end  of  the  truce  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  got  his  promotion. 
It  was  well  earned,  but  somehow  no  one  seemed  to  expect  the  event. 
When  Lieutenant  Feraud  heard  of  it  at  a  gathering  of  officers  he  mut- 

I  through  his  teeth,  "Is  that  so?"  I'nhooking  his  sword  from  a 
peg  near  the  door  he  buckled  it  on  carefully  and  left  the  company  with- 
out another  word.  He  walked  home  with  measured  steps,  struck  a 
light  with  his  flint  and  steel,  and  lit  his  tallow  candle.  Then  snatching 
an  unlucky  glass  tumbler  off  the  mantelpiece,  he  dashed  it  violently  on 
the  floor. 

Now  D'Hubert  was  an  officer  of  superior  rank — there  could  be  no 
question  of  a  duel.  Xeither  could  send  or  receive  a  challenge  without 
rendering  himself  amenable  to  a  court  martial.  It  was  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Lieutenant  Feraud,  who  for  many  days  now  had  experienced  no 
real  desire  to  meet  Lieutenant  D'Hubert  arms  in  hand,  chafed  at  the 
systematic  injustice  of  fate.  "Does  he  think  he  will  escape  me  in  that 
way?"  he  thought  indignantly.  He  saw  in  it  an  intrigue,  a  conspiracy, 
a  cowardly  manoeuvre.  That  colonel  knew  what  he  was  doing.  He 
bad  hastened  to  recommend  him  for  promotion.  It  was  outrageous  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  acts  in  such  a 
dark  and  tortuous  manner. 

Of  a  happy-go-lucky  disposition,  of  a  temperament  more  pugnaciou- 
than  military.  Lieutenant  Feraud  had  been  content  to  give  and  receive 
blows  for  sheer  love  of  armed  strife  and  without  much  thought  of  ad- 
vancement. But  now  an  urgent  desire  of  promotion  sprang  up  in  bifl 
breast.     This  fighter  by  vocation  resolved  in  his  mind  to  seize  showy 

t-ini)v  and  to  court  the  favorable  opinion  of  his  chiefs  like  a  mere 
worldling.  He  knew  he  was  as  brave  as  any  one  and  never  doubted  his 
personal  charm.  It  would  be  easy,  he  thought.  Xevertheless  neither  the 
bravery  nor  the  charm  seemed  to  work  very  Bwiftly.  Lieutenant  Feraud'* 
engaging  careless  truculence  of  a  "beau  BabreurM  underwent  a  chai 
He  began  to  make  bitter  allu-ions  to  "clever  fellows  who  stick  at  noth- 
ing to  get  on."  The  army  was  full  of  them,  he  would  say;  you  had  only 
to  look  round.  But  all  the  time  he  had  in  view  one  person  only,  his 
adversary  D'Hubert.  Once  he  confided  to  an  appreciative  friend  :  Ton 
1  don't  know  how  to  fawn  on  the  righl  -ort  of  people.  Tt  isn't 
in  me.*' 

11"  did  not  iret  his  step  till  a  week  after  Austerlitz.    The  light  cavalry 
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of  the  Grand  Army  had  its  hands  very  full  of  interesting  work  for  a  little 
while.  But  directly  the  pressure  of  professional  occupation  had  been 
eased  by  the  armistice,  Captain  Feraud  took  measures  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing without  loss  of  time.  "I  know  my  man,"  he  observed  grimly.  "If 
1  don't  look  sharp  he  will  take  care  to  get  himself  promoted  over  the 
heads  of  a  dozen  better  men  than  himself.  He's  got  the  knack  of  that 
sort  of  thing." 

This  duel  was  fought  in  Silesia.  If  not  fought  out  to  a  finish  it  was 
at  any  rate  fought  to  a  standstill.  The  weapon  was  the  cavalry  sabre, 
and  the  skill,  the  science,  the  vigor,  and  the  determination  displayed  by 
the  adversaries  compelled  the  outspoken  admiration  of  the  beholders. 
It  became  the  subject  of  talk  on  both  shores  of  the  Danube  and  as  far 
as  the  garrisons  of  Gratz  and  Larbach.  They  crossed  blades  sevenj;imes. 
Both  had  many  slight  cuts — mere  scratches  which  bled  profusely.  Both 
refused  to  have  the  combat  stopped,  time  after  time,  with  what  appeared 
the  most  deadly  animosity.  This  appearance  was  caused  on  the  part  of 
Captain  D'Hubcrt  by  a  rational  desire  to  be  done  once  for  all  with 
this  worry — on  the  part  of  Feraud  by  a  tremendous  exaltation  of  his 
pugnacious  instincts  and  the  incitement  of  wounded  vanity.  At  last, 
dishevelled,  their  shirts  in  rags,  covered  with  gore,  and  hardly  able  to 
stand,  they  were  carried  forcibly  off  the  field  by  their  marvelling  and 
horrified  seconds.  Later  on,  besieged  by  comrades  avid  of  details,  these 
gentlemen  declared  that  they  could  not  have  allowed  that  sort  of 
butchery  to  go  on.  Asked  whether  the  quarrel  was  settled  this  time,  they 
gave  it  out  as  their  conviction  that  it  was  a  difference  which  could 
only  be  settled  by  one  of  the  parties  remaining  lifeless  on  the  ground. 
The  sensation  spread  from  army  to  army  corps  and  penetrated  at  last  to 
the  smallest  detachments  of  the  troops  cantonned  between  the  Rhine  and 
the  Save.  In  the  cafes  in  Vienna  where  the  victors  took  their  ease 
il  was  generally  estimated  from  details  to  hand  that  the  adversaries 
would  be  able  to  meet  again  in  three  weeks'  time  on  the  outside.  Some- 
thing really  transcendent  in  the  way  of  duelling  was  expected. 

These  expectations  were  brought  to  naught  by  the  necessities  of  the 
service,  which  separated  the  two  officers.  !\"o  official  notice  had  been  taken 
of  their  quarrel.  It  was  now  the  property  of  the  army  and  not  to  be 
meddled  with  lightly.  But  the  slorv  of  the  duel,  or  raiher  their  duelling 
propensities,  must  have  stood  somewhai  in  the  way  of  their  advancement, 
because  they  were  still  captains  when  they  came  together  again  during 
the  war  with  Prussia.  Detaehed  north  afler  Jena  with  the  army  com- 
manded by  Marshal  Bernadotte,  Prince  of  "Ponfe  Corvo,  they  entered 
Lubeck   together.     It  was  only  after  the  occupation   of  thai   town  thai 
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Captain  Feraud  had  leisure  to  consider  his  future  conduct,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Captain  D'Hubert  had  been  given  the  position  of  third  aide-de- 
camp to  the  marshal.  He  considerd  it  a  great  part  of  a  night  and  in 
the  morning  summoned  his  sympathetic  friends. 

"I've  been  thinking  it  over  calmly/7  he  said,  gazing  at  them  with 
bloodshot,  tired  eyes.  "I  see  that  I  must  get  rid  of  that  intriguing  per- 
sonage. Here  he's  managed  to  sneak  on  to  the  personal  staff  of  the 
marshal.  It's  a  direct  provocation  to  me.  I  can't  tolerate  a  situation 
in  which  I  am  exposed  any  day  to  receive  an  order  through  him.  And 
God  knows  what  order  too!  That  sort  of  thing  has  happened  once 
before — and  that's  once  too  often.  He  understands  this  perfectly,  never 
fear.  I  can't  tell  you  more.  Now  go.  You  know  what  it  is  you  have 
to  do.'5 

This  encounter  took  place  outside  the  town  of  Lubeck  on  very  open 
ground  selected  with  special  care  in  deference  to  the  general  sense  of 
the  cavalry  division  belonging  to  the  army  corps  that  this  time  the  two 
officers  should  meet  on  horseback.  After  all,  this  duel  was  a  cavalry 
affair,  and  to  persist  in  fighting  on  foot  would  look  like  a  slight  on 
one's  own  arm  of  the  service.  The  seconds,  startled  by  the  unusual 
nature  of  the  suggestion,  hastened  to  refer  to  their  principals.  Captain 
Feraud  jumped  at  it  with  savage  alacrity.  For  some  obscure  reason, 
depending  no  doubt  on  his  psychology,  he  imagined  himself  invincible 
on  horseback.  All  alone  within  the  four  walls  of  his  room  he  rubbed 
his  hands  and  muttered  triumphantly  to  himeslf,  "Aha  !  My  staff  officer, 
I've  got  you  now." 

Captain  D'Hubert,  on  his  side,  after  staring  hard  for  a  considerable 
lime  at  his  bothered  seconds,  shrugged  his  shoulders  slightly.  He  bad 
attained  to  this  in  regard  to  the  affair — a  state  of  resignation.  It  had 
hopelessly  and  unreasonably  complicated  his  existence  for  him  and  one 
absurdity  more  or  less  in  the  development  did  not  matter.  All  absurdity 
was  distasteful  to  him,  but  urbane  as  ever  he  produced  a  faintly  ironic 
smile  and  said  in  bis  calm  voice: 

"It  certainly  will  do  away  to  some  extent  with  the  monotony  of  the 
thin-." 

But  left  to  himself,  he  sat  down  at  a  table  and  took  his  head  into 
his  hands,  lie  had  not  spared  himself  of  late  and  the  marshal  had  b 
working  his  aide-de-camp  particularly  hard.  The  last  three  weeks  of 
campaigning  in  horrible  weather  bad  affected  his  health.  He  Buffered 
from  a  Borl  of  permanent  Btitch-wounded  side  when  overtired  and  thai 
uncomfortable  sensation  always  depressed  him.  "Tt's  that  brute's  doing," 
he  thought  bitterly. 
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But  what  depressed  him  most  was  a  letter  from  home  announcing 
that  his  only  sister  was  going  to  be  married.  He  reflected  that  from 
the  time  she  was  nineteen  and  he  twenty-six,  when  he  went  away  to 
garrison  life  in  Strasburg,  he  had  had  but  two  short  glimpses  of  her. 
They  had  been  great  friends  and  confidants — and  now  they  were  going 
to  give  her  away  to  a  man  whom  he  did  not  know,  a  very  worthy  fellow, 
uo  doubt,  but  not  half  good  enough  for  her.  He  would  never  see  his  old 
Leonie  again.  She  had  a  capable  little  head  and  plenty  of  tact;  she 
would  know  how  to  manage  the  fellow,  to  be  sure.  He  was  easv  about 
her  happiness,  but  he  felt  ousted  from  the  first  place  in  her  affection, 
which  had  been  his  ever  since  the  girl  could  speak.  And  a  melancholy 
regret  of  the  days  of  his  childhood  settled  upon  Captain  D'Hubert,  third 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  Ponte  Corvo. 

He  pushed  aside  the  letter  of  congratulation  he  had  begun  to  write 
as  in  duty  bound,  but  without  pleasure.  He  took  a  fresh  sheet  of  paper 
and  wrote,  "This  is  my  Last  Will  and  Testament."  And  looking  ai 
these  words  he  gave  himself  up  to  unpleasant  reflection.  i\.nd  a  presenti- 
ment that  he  would  never  see  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  overcame  Cap- 
tain D'Hubert.  He  jumped  up,  pushing  his  chair  back,  yawned  leisurely, 
which  demonstrated  to  himself  that  he  didn't  care  anything  for  presenti- 
ments, and  throwing  himself  on  the  bed  went  to  sleep.  During  the  night 
he  shivered  from  time  to  time  without  waking  up.  In  the  morning  he 
rode  between  his  two  seconds  talking  of  indifferent  things  and  looking 
right  and  left  with  apparent  detachment.  Shrouded  in  the  heavy  morn- 
ing mists  there  were  flat  green  fields  bordered  by  hedges.  He  leaped 
across  a  ditch,  and  saw  forms  of  men  with  horses  moving  in  the  low 
fog.  "We  will  be  fighting  before  a  gallery/'  he  thought  to  himself.  His 
seconds  were  rather  concerned  at  the  state  of  the  atmosphere,  but  a  pah1 
and  sympathetic  sun  struggled  above  the  vapors.  Captain  D'Hubert 
saw  three  horsemen  riding  a  little  apart.  It  was  his  adversary  and  his 
seconds.  Captain  D'Hubert  drew  his  sabre  and  assured  himself  that  it 
\\;i-  properly  fastened  to  his  wrist.  And  now  the  seconds,  who  had  beer 
standing  in  close  group  with  the  heads  of  their  horses  together,  separated 
at  an  easy  canter.  Captain  D'Hubert  looked  at  the  pale  sun,  at  the 
dismal  fields,  and  the  imbecility  of  his  impending  fate  filled  him  with 
desolation.  Present  imonN  of  death  don't  come  to  a  man  for  nothing, 
he  thought  at  the  moment  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse. 

And  therefore  nobody  was  more  surprised  than  himself  when  at 
the  very  firsl  set-to,  Captain  Feraud  laid  himself  open  to  a  cut  on  the 
bend  extending  over  the  forehead  and  blinding  him  with  blood  and 
ending  the  eombnt  almost  before  it  had   fairly  begun.     The  surprise  of 
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Captain  Feraud  might  have  been  even  greater.  Captain  D'Hubert,  leav- 
ing him  swearing  horribly  and  reeling  in  the  saddle  between  his  two 
appalled  friends,  leaped  the  diteh  again  and  trotted  home  with  his  two 
seconds,  who  seemed  rather  awestruck  at  the  speedy  issue  of  that  en- 
counter. In  the  evening  Captain  D'Hubert  finished  the  congratulatory 
letter  on  his  sister's  marriage.  He  finished  it  late.  It  was  a  long 
letter.  Captain  D'Hubert  gave  reins  to  his  fancy.  He  told  his  sister 
he  would  feel  rather  lonely  after  this  great  change  in  her  life.  But 
continued,  "the  time  will  come  for  me,  too,  to  get  married.     In  fact 

I  am  thinking  already  of  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  one  left  to  fight 
in  Europe  and  the  time  of  wars  will  be  over.  Then  I  shall  be  within 
measurable  distance  of  a  marshal's  baton  and  you  will  be  an  experienced 
married  woman.  You  shall  look  for  a  wife  for  me.  I  wTill  be  properly 
bald  by  then  and  a  little  blase;  I  will  require  a  young  girl,  pretty,  of 
course,  and  with  a  large  fortune — you  know  how  to  help  me  to  close 
my  glorious  career  with  proper  splendor  befitting  my  exalted  rank." 

II  ended  with  the  information  that  he  had  just  given  a  lesson  to  a  worry- 
ing, quarrelsome  fellow,  who  imagined  he  had  a  grievance  against  him. 
"But  if  you.  in  the  depth  of  your  province,"  he  continued,  "ever  hear  it 
said  that  your  brother  is  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition,  don't  you  believe 
it  on  any  account.  There  is  no  saying  what  gossip  from  the  army  may 
reach  your  innocent  ears;  whatever  you  hear,  you  may  assure  our  father 
that  your  ever  loving  brother  is  not  a  duelist."  Then  Captain  D'Hubert 
crumpled  up  the  sheet  of  paper  with  the  words  "This  is  my  Last  "Will 
and  Testament,"  and  threw  it  in  the  fire  with  a  great  laugh  at  himself. 
He  didn't  care  a  snap  for  what  that  lunatic  fellow  could  do.  He  had  sud- 
denly acquired  the  conviction  that  this  man  was  utterly  powerless  t«» 
affect  his  life  in  any  sort  of  way;  except  perhaps  in  the  way  of  putting 
B  certain  special  excitement  into  the  delightful  gay  intervals  between 
the  campaigns. 

From  this  on  there  were,  however,  to  he  no  peaceful  intervals  in  the 
career  of  Captain  D'Hubert.  He  saw  the  fields  of  Kvla  and  Friedland, 
marched  and  countermarched  in  the  snow,  the  mud.  and  the  dust  of 
Polish  plains,  picking  no  distinction  and  advancement  on  all  the  roads 
<>t'  Northeastern  Europe.  Meantime  Captain  Feraud.  dispatched  south- 
ward with  his  regiment,  made  unsatisfactory  war  in  Spain.  When  the 
preparations  for  the  Russian  campaign  began,  he  was  ordered  North 
again  and  left  the  country  of  mantilla-  and  oranges  without   regret 

The  iirs»   signs  of  a  not  unbecoming  baldness  added  to  the  lofty 

of  Colonel   D'Huhert'^   forehead.     This   feature  was  no  longer 

white  and  smooth  as  in  the  day-  of  his  youth,  and  the  kindly  open  glance 
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of  his  blue  eyes  had  grown  a  little  hard  as  if  from  much  peering 
through  the  smoke  of  battles.  The  ebony  crop  on  Colonel  Feraud's  head, 
coarse  and  crinkly  like  a  cap  of  horsehair,  showed  many  silver  threads 
about  the  temples.  A  guerilla  warfare  of  ambushes  and  inglorious  sur- 
prises had  not  improved  his  temper.  The  beak-like  curve  of  his  nose 
was  unpleasantly  set  oil'  by  deep  folds  on  each  side  of  his  mouth.  The 
round  orbits  of  his  eyes  radiated  fine  wrinkles.  More  than  ever  he  re- 
called an  irritable  and  staring  fowl.  Something  like  a  cross  between  a 
parrot  and  an  owl.  He  still  manifested  an  outspoken  dislike  for  "in- 
triguing fellows."  He  seized  every  opportunity  to  state  that  he  did  not 
pick  up  his  rank  in  the  ante-rooms  of  marshals.  The  unlucky  persons, 
civil  or  military,  who,  with  an  intention  of  being  pleasant,  begged  to 
ask  Colonel  Feraud  how  he  came  by  that  very  apparent  cut  on  the 
forehead  were  astonished  to  find  themselves  snubbed  in  various  wavs, 
some  of  which  were  simply  rude  and  others  mysteriously  sardonic. 
Young  officers  were  warned  kindly  by  their  more  experienced  comrades 
not  to  stare  at  the  colonel's  scar.  But  indeed  an  officer  need  have  been 
very  young  in  his  profession  not  to  have  heard  of  the  legendary  epi- 
sode of  that  duel  originating  in  some  unforgivable  offence. 

The  retreat  from  Moscow  submerged  all  private  feelings  in  a  sea 
of  disaster  and  misery.  Colonels  without  regiments,  D'Hubert  and 
Feraud  carried  the  musket  in  the  ranks  of  the  sacred  battalion — a 
battalion  recruited  from  officers  of  all  arms  who  had  no  longer  any 
troops  to  lead. 

In  that  battalion  force-promoted  colonels  did  duty  as  sergeants.  The 
generals  captained  the  companies.  A  marshal  of  France,  Prince  of  the 
Empire,  commanded  the  whole.  All  carried  muskets  picked  up  on  the 
road  and  cartridges  taken  from  the  dead.  In  the  general  destruction  of 
the  bonds  of  discipline  and  duty  holding  together  the  companies,  the 
battalions,  the  regiments,  the  army  corps  of  an  armed  host,  this  body 
of  men  put  their  pride  in  preserving  some  semblance  of  order  and 
formation.  The  only  stragglers  were  those  who  fell  out  to  give  up 
to  the  frost  their  exhausted  souls.  They  plodded  on  doggedly,  stumbling 
over  the  corpses  of  men,  the  carcases  of  horses,  the  fragments  of  gun 
carriages  covered  by  the  white  winding  sheet  of  the  great  disaster. 
Their  passage  did  not  disturb  the  mortal  silence  of  the  plains  shining 
with  a  livid  light  under  a  sky  the  color  of  ashes.  Whirlwinds  of  snow 
ran  along  the  fields,  broke  against  the  dark  column  enveloped  in  a  tur- 
moil of  flying  icicles,  and  subsided,  disclosing  if  creeping  on  with  a  slow 
movement  without  the  swing  and  rhythm  of  the  military  pace.  They 
.-!  niLr,Lrled    onward,    exchanging    neither    words    nor    looks — whole    ranks 
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marched,  touching  elbows  day  after  day  without  raising  their  eyes,  as 
if  lost  iu  despairing  reflections.  On  calm  days,  in  the  dumb  black 
forests  of  pines,  the  cracking  of  overloaded  branches  was  the  only 
sound  heard.  The  first  soughing  of  the  wind  tilled  all  the  hearts  with 
infinite  dread,  the  weary  dread  of  endless  suffering.  Often  from  day- 
break to  dusk  no  one  spoke  in  the  whole  column.  It  was  like  a  march 
of  emaciated  corpses  toward  a  distant  grave.  Only  an  alarm  of  Cos- 
sacks could  restore  to  these  spectres  a  semblance  of  martial  animation. 
The  battalion  deployed,  faced  about,  or  formed  a  square  under  the  end- 

lluttering  of  snowflakes.  A  cloud  of  horsemen  with  fur  caps  on  their 
heads,  levelling  long  lances  and  yelling  "Hurrah!  Hurrah!",  whirled 
around  their  menacing  immobility,  whence  with  deadened  detonations 
hundreds  of  dark  red  flames  darted  through  the  air  thick  with  snow. 
J  n  a  very  few  moments  the  horsemen  would  disappear,  as  if  carried  off, 
yelling  in  the  gale,  and  the  battalion  would  stand  still  alone  in  the  bliz- 
zard listening  to  the  wind  searching  their  very  hearts.  Then  with  a  cry 
or  two  of  "Vive  l'Empereur,"  it  would  resume  its  march,  leaving  behind 
a  few  dark  bodies  lying  prostrate  and  a  few  stains  of  frozen  blood 
on  the  white  ground. 

Though  often  marching  in  the  ranks  or  skirmishing  in  the  wood-; 
side  by  side,  the  two  officers  ignored  each  other;  this  was  not  so  much 
from  inimical  intention  as  from  a  very  real  indifference.  All  their  store 
of  moral  energy  was  needed  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  alive  under 
the  most  adverse  circumstances  that  could  be  imagined:  endless  bodily 
effort,  endless  bodily  suffering,  cold,  hunger,  fatigue  to  be  borne,  the 
terrific  enmity  of  nature  to  be  encountered  under  a  crushing  sense  of  a 
general  disaster.  But  neither  of  them  allowed  himself  to  be  crushed. 
To  the  last  they  counted  amongst  the  most  active,  the  least  demoralized 
of  the  battalion;  and  their  vigorous  vitality  invested  them  both  with  the 
appearance  of  an  heroic  pair  in  the  eyes  of  their  comrades.  Those  two 
were  supposed  to  be  able  to  go  anywhere,  to  do  anything,  to  be  indomit- 
able together.  And  they  never  exchanged  a  word  except  one  day  when, 
skirmishing  in  front  of  the  battalion  against  a  worrying  attack  of  cal- 
vary, they  found  themselves  cut  off  by  a  small  partv  of  Cossacks.  Sev- 
eral fur-capped,  wild-eyed  horsemen  circled  around  them  brandishing 
their  lances  in  ominous  silence.  They  had  no  mind  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  Colond  IYraud  suddenly  spoke  up  in  a  hoarse.  growling  voir.'. 
bringing  hi-  firelock  to  the  shoulder: 

"Vmi  take  the  nearest  brute,  Colond  D'Huhert.  T'll  take  the  n«\t 
"tie.      I  am  a  better  shot  than  you  a' 

lonel    iniubert   only   nodded   over   his   levelled   musket.     Their 
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shoulders  were  pressed  against  the  trunk  of  a  large  pine;  in  front  deep 
snowdrifts  protected  them  from  a  direct  charge.  Two  carefully  aimed 
shots  rang  out  in  the  frosty  air,  two  Cossacks  reeled  in  their  saddles.  The 
rest,  not  thinking  the  game  good  enough,  closed  round  their  wounded 
comrades  and  galloped  away  out  of  range.  The  two  officers  managed 
to  rejoin  their  battalion  halted  for  the  night.  During  that  afternoon 
they  had  leaned  upon  each  other  more  than  once,  and  toward  the  end 
Colonel  D'Hubert,  whose  long  legs  gave  him  an  advantage  in  walking 
through  soft  snow,  peremptorily  took  the  musket  off  Colonel  Feraud 
and  carried  it  on  his  shoulders,  using  his  own  for  a  staff. 

On  the  outskirts  of  a  miserable  abandoned  village  half  buried  in  the 
snow,  an  old  wooden  barn  burned  with  a  clear  and  immense  flame.  The 
sacred  battalion  of  skeletons,  muffled  in  rags,  crowding  greedily  the  wind- 
ward side,  was  stretching  hundreds  of  numbed,  bony  hands  to  the  blaze. 
Xobody  had  noted  their  approach.  Before  entering  the  circle  of  light 
playing  on  the  multitude  of  sunken,  glassy-eyed,  starved  faces,  Colonel 
D' Hubert  spoke  in  his  turn : 

"Here's  your  weapon,  Colonel  Feraud.  I  can  walk  better  than 
you." 

(To  be  continued.) 


AT  LETHE 

BY  ALICE  LENA  COLE  KLEENE 

If  Memory  should  say,  "Of  all  the  days 

That  I  have  garnered  thou  shalt  have  but  one," 

What  solitary  round  of  cloud  and  sun 

Would  be  my  choice?     This  lightly  brushed  its  bays 

Above  my  brows  and  poured  me  wine  of  praise; 

That  found  my  feet  unfaltering  to  run 

Toward  human  need;  and  ere  a  third  was  done 

I  climbed  to  peace  by  sorrow's  holy  ways. 

Nol  these.     For  since  your  spirit  flashed  on  mine, 
Ae  orbs  a  perfect  star  from  out  the  vast, 
Ob  a  dark  world  to  shed  its  rays  divine, 
Then  vanish  from  our  vision  all  too  East, 
The  other  days,  if  need  be,  I   resign, 
So   may  thai    single  moment    be  my   past. 

Alice  Lena  Cole  Kleene. 


SPECIAL  ARTICLES 


REMINISCENCES  OF  FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS 

BY  LOUIS  WIXDMULLER 

In  ISO?,  when  the  writer  was  already  established  in  business,  he 
learned  by  the  failure  of  the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 
how  to  face  difficulties  that  are  apt  to  confront  us  on  the  occasion  of  al- 
most every  panic. 

Ik'  drew  in  current  bills  some  money  from  a  Williamsburgh  Bank 
and  $100  in  gold  from  the  Bank  of  New  York.  When  subsequently  almost 
every  financial  institution  this  side  of  the  Rockies  closed  its  doors,  the 
writer  would  play  chess  in  his  office  with  his  clerk,  while  his  distracted 
neighbors  chased  the  fleeting  shadows  of  ephemeral  bankers. 

Wampum  had  been  discarded;  Clearing  House  certificates  had  not 
yet  been  invented  and  coin  was  scarce.  The  circulating  medium  con- 
sisted of  notes  issued  by  banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some  un- 
der guarantee  of  a  safety  fund  held  by  States,  others  by  so-called  "free 
banks."  While  the  former  generally  passed  at  their  face  values,  bills  of 
the  latter,  named  also  "wild  cats,"'  ranged,  according  to  their  redemptive 
qualities,  at  one-half  per  cent,  to  ten  per  cent,  discount.  The  possibility  of 
their  being  presented  for  payment  never  troubled  the  banker's  mind  when 

-tamped  them  "Payable  at  his  Counter, "  and  forwarded  them  for  cir- 
culation. 

An  inquisitive  New  York  broker  once  ventured  to  send  his  clerk  with 
B  Batchel  full  of  such  bills  to  a  town  in  Illinois;  he  found  a  log  cabin  on 
l  prairie  road,  with  a  sign  of  the  bank  over  the  door  and  a  "cashier''  the 
only  occupant.  The  "cashier"  expressed  profuse  regrets  that  the  Presi- 
denl  happened  to  be  in  Chicago  and  that  he  had  taken  the  cash  box  with 
him. 

At  the  outset  of  the  panic  of  1857,  the  remaining  institutions 
that  class  became  insolvent. 

The  bills  of  almost  ;ill  hanks,  even  those  «>f  doubtful  value,  were  coun- 
terfeited. Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter,  published  bi-monthly  at 
\'».  2  Wall  Street.  New  York  City,  carefully  described  all  detected  coun- 
terfeits  and  quoted  market  prices  for  all  discredited  money.  After  the 
business  man,  who  would  rather  dispense  with  Bible  and  Prayer-book  than 

with  the  latest  Thompson,  had  made  a  careful  examination  of  his  receipt- 
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and  obtained  the  endorsement  of  a  responsible  person  to  every  doubtful 
bank-note,  he  went  at  2.30  p.m.  to  his  broker  to  change  the  uncurrent  for 
current  money,  as  his  bank  would  receive  only  the  latter.1 

Credit  was  expensive  in  1857;  the  writer  knew  traders  who  had  to 
pay  for  a  single  day's  accommodation  as  much  as  one  per  cent.  Mer- 
chants who  would  not  submit  to  the  hardship  of  such  usury  failed  to  meet 
their  engagements;  manufacturers  were  obliged  to  discharge  their  work- 
men and  close  their  mills  when  their  customers  defaulted. 

The  fare  to  Chicago  was  reduced  to  $5,  yet  the  cars  were  empty;  we 
rarely  met  on  the  way  a  traveller  who  was  not  a  deadhead.  Almost  every 
road  passed  into  receivers'  hands;  at  one  time  railroad  obligations  other 
than  receivers'  certificates  were  not  recognized. 

The  writer,  on  one  of  those  gloomy  days,  was  agreeably  surprised  by 
the  invitation  of  a  friend  to  join  him  in  a  glass  of  wine.  We  went  to 
Delmonico's,  at  the  junction  of  Beaver  and  William  Streets  in  New  York, 
and  while  Longhi  uncorked  a  bottle  of  his  best,  friend  Andrew  unfolded 
a  letter  to  explain  the  whimsical  reason  for  his  good  cheer.  In  the  conven- 
tional terms  of  the  times  the  letter  simply  announced  the  insolvency  of 
another  firm.  As  this  closed  the  long  list  of  his  debtors  no  other  failures 
impended  to  disturb  his  mind.  We  celebrated  his  deliverance,  and  drank 
to  a  speedy  resumption  of  this  and  of  the  numerous  debtors  who  had  pre- 
ceded him. 

Prosperity  revived  sooner  than  we  anticipated.  A  }arge  number  of 
the  merchants  who  failed  in  1857  were  able  to  resume  in  1858;  by  the 
credit  we  extended  to  deserving  customers  we  laid  an  early  foundation 
for  a  long-continued  good  business. 

That  short  panic  had  been  caused  by  premature  expenditure  for  rail- 
roads built  to  develop  new  territory.  Colonists  could  not  be  induced  to 
settle  along  their  lines  as  fast  as  promoters  expected,  and  Western  mer- 
chants had  been  more  lavish  than  prudent  in  granting  long  credits  to  new- 
comers. 

When  the  crops  were  gathered  and  gold  from  California  and  from 
Europe  began  to  pour  into  the  coffers  of  banks,  confidence  returned  and 
the  crisis  was  forgotten. 

The  attempted  secession  of  the  Southern  States  caused  the  commer- 
cial crisis  of  1860-61.  Southern  merchants  had  always  been  slow  in 
meeting  obligations.  Then  they  eame  to  consider  it  treason  to  pay  any 
Northern  creditor  who  failed  to  sympathize  with  the  slaveholders'  cause. 

One  of  t lies'1,  a  New  York  merchant,  was  induced  personally  to  go 

'John  Tli<>!n],-(,ii  became  later  sponsor  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  New 
York. 
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South  to  collect  his  outstanding  accounts.  As  money  was  unobtainable 
he  took  rosin,  cotton  or  any  commodity  he  could  get  instead,  and,  by  a  sloop 
chartered  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  he  consigned  this  merchandise  to  New 
York  with  instructions  to  store  on  arrival.  After  his  Southern  claims 
were  thus  secured  this  ardent  patriot  stumped  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia 
for  freedom,  until  he  was  himself  deprived  of  it.  Mistaken  for  a  Northern 
spy  he  lingered  for  some  time  in  Southern  dungeons.  When  finally 
liberated  he  returned  to  New  York  and  found  his  Wilmington  cargo  in 
his  Brooklyn  warehouse.  The  rosin  he  accepted  for  a  dollar  was  worth 
Forty,  while  Sea  Island  cotton,  which  cost  him  twelve  cents,  was  worth 
ninety  cents  a  pound.  Although  these  prices  were  paid  in  depreciated 
money  the  small  cargo  realized  a  large  fortune. 

The  first  expense  of  our  Civil  War  was  defrayed  by  the  sale  of  Treas- 
ury notes  drawing  high  rates  of  interest — some  at  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Specie  payments  were  first  suspended  in  December,  18G1,  by  the 
hanks,  then  by  the  Government.  But  the  premium  on  gold  was  unim- 
portant until  Secretary  Chase,  moved  by  his  aversion  to  usury,  had  the 

1  tender  law  enacted.  It  provided  for  notes  which  the  Government 
issued  for  supplies,  but  which  it  did  not  agree  to  redeem  in  coin.  When 
it  came  to  be  understood  that  the  acceptance  of  these  bills  had  been  made 
obligatory  not  for  present  indebtedness  alone,  but  also  for  past  pled_ 
even  for  those  that  had  been  incurred  at  gold  values,  the  premium  on 
gold  rose  rapidly  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  prices  of  commod- 
ities followed. 

It  might  have  been  more  economical  either  to  pay  more  interest  or 
-•-11  bond-  below  par.  Our  supplies  would  have  cost  less  and  our  war 
debt  mi,Lrht  have  been  smaller.  Mr.  Chase  soon  atoned  for  this  error 
when  he  established  the  National  Banking  system.  While  he  intended 
only  to  make  a  market  for  United  States  bonds,  he  created  the  best  hank- 
ing organization  the  country  has  ever  had. 

The  writer  had  confidence  in  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Union,  but 
he  recognized  that  his  liabilities — duties  on  his  imports  and  debts  con- 
tracted t<»  pay  for  them — were  payable  in  gold.  For  this  reason  he  con- 
verted the  greater  part  of  his  assets  into  gold  and  kept  for  it  a  Bpecial 

'iint  in  his  bank.    When  lie  Bold  foreign  merchandise  for  currency  lie 

engaged  coin  for  the  equivalent,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  commission 

irned.    A  majority  of  his  competitors  tried,  by  speculating  on  a  fall 

of  the  premium,  to  increase  the  five  per  cent,  they  might  have  gained. 

When,  instead  of  falling,  Lrohl  pose,  they  l"-t  generally  more. 

After  the  acute  stages  of  the  crisis  hail  passed,  fluctuations  in  the 
premium  by  which  the  metallic  value  of  our  currency  was  measured, 
and  which  depended  on  the  fortune-  of  war,  continued  to  paralyze  confi- 
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dence.     As  long  as  our  success  was  doubtful  the  premium  rose  until  it 
reached  100  per  cent. 

Public  opinion  foolishly  blamed  ''copperheads,"  as  the  Southern 
sympathizers  were  designated,  and  induced  Congress,  in  18G3,  to  prohibit, 
under  heavy  penalties,  public  dealings  in  gold.  When  the  Exchange 
was  closed,  bullion  dealers  realized  as  much  as  200  per  cent,  premium 
over  the  counter  at  private  sale.  But  the  scare  was  of  short  duration; 
the  law  was  repealed  with  greater  alacrity  than  it  had  been  enacted. 
On  the  reopening  of  the  "coal  hole,'''  as  the  gold  exchange  on  the  south- 
east corner  of  William  Street  and  Exchange  Place,  New  York,  was  called, 
the  premium  fell.  Yet  it  remained  above  a  hundred  until  the  news  came 
that  Sherman  had  captured  Atlanta.  Even  then  the  soreheads  continued 
to  doubt !  They  offered,  during  the  evening  session  of  the  Exchange,  to 
take  all  the  gold  in  the  country  at  200  per  cent.,  and  were  obliged  to 
accept  contracts  for  more  than  they  could  pay  for. 

That  the  wealth  and  power  of  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely 
created  by  railroads  is  generally  appreciated;  but  few  realize  that  the 
inception  and  early  maintenance  of  some  roads  have  ruined  more  than 
one  generation  of  projectors. 

The  years  of  prosperity  that  followed  the  Civil  War  encouraged  a 
vast  expansion  of  railroads,  including  lines  which  intended  to  compete 
with  the  established  trans-continental  business  of  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Road  had  obtained  grants  for  47,000,000  acres  of  the 
public  lands — more  than  all  the  other  roads  in  the  country  received  to- 
gether. It  was  financed  by  Jay  Cooke,  whose  success  in  placing  war  loans 
had  inspired  the  public  with  more  confidence  than  any  other  banker  en- 
joyed. But  when  he  was  suspected  of  having  issued  on  this  road  more 
of  the  seven-thirty  bonds,  planned  in  imitation  of  the  first  successful 
Government  loan,  than  he  had  agreed  to  issue,  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
stopped.  Being  involved  also  in  other  Western  roads  Jay  Cooke  failed, 
and  the  panic  of  1873  was  precipitated. 

Failure  of  other  bankers  and  of  large  merchants  followed,  so  that 
commercial  bills  of  exchange,  drawn  on  London  against  shipments  of 
merchandise,  could  bo  realized  only  at  a  sacrifice.  The  writer  was  able  to 
take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  Buying  drafts  some  five  per  cent. 
below  par  he  used  them  to  discharge  his  foreign  indebtedness  before  it 
matured  and  recouped  some  losses  he  sustained  by  the  insolvency  <>f  his 
( n-tomers. 

When  subsequently  the  Onion  Trust  Company  could  not  borrow  a 
million  on  the  credit  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railroad  and  was  compelled  to 
suspend,  the  crisis  became  intensified. 
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The  rapidity  with  which  securities  fell  made  the  customary  provisions 

for  margins  nugatory  and  Beared  brokers  out  of  their  wits.  The  bears 
realized  that  without  recuperation  nobody  would  be  left  to  carry  out  con- 
tracts or  to  whom  to  make  deliveries.  Under  the  circumstances,  discre- 
tion seemed  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor.  Believing  the  measure  would 
calm  the  excitement  and  restore  confidence,  brokers  consented  to  close 
their  offices  and  the  Exchange.  But  neither  the  closing  nor  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Exchange  brought  the  expected  relief.  Instead  of  rising  in 
response  to  the  general  desire  prices  continued  to  fall. 

The  resulting  depression  was  great  and  long  continued.  A  few  invest- 
ments which  the  writer  was  able  to  make  from  his  saving-  paid  good 
returns,  and  are  worth  four  times  as  much  now  as  they  were  then.  A- 
customers  were  slow  in  coming  to  him  the  writer  went  to  them.  It  re- 
quired efforts  in  those  days  to  run  a  business  so  thai  it  paid  expenses. 

During  this  crisis,  real  estate  retained  its  value  better  than  on  previ- 
ous occasions.  When,  in  185T3  Mr.  E.  needed  funds  to  finance  the  erec- 
tion of  his  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  he  called  on  the  Trust  Company,  where 
he  kept  an  account,  with  plans  of  a  triangular  lot  opposite,  to  offer  it  as 
security.  They  decided  to  lend  the  money  to  Mr.  E.  en  his  personal  credit. 
rejecting  the  toothpick.  as,  according  to  its  shape,  his  lot  was  named.  The 
handsome  Flatiron  Building  has  since  been  erected  on  the  disdained  gore 
and  the  proud  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  opposite  is  being  demolished. 

When  Fort  Sumter  surrendered  some  haughty  "fire-eater-"  pre- 
dicted that  grass  would  grow  in  Wall  Street,  New  York.  Their  expecta- 
tions were  not  realized:  but  at  one  time  a  third  of  the  commercial  build- 
ings on  lower  Broadway  in  \ew  York  City  were  to  let.  The  bankrupt 
tenant  of  a  brown  stone  front  on  London  Terrace  was  ineffectually  in. 
by  his  landlord  to  remain  free  of  rent:  he  could  get  a  better  house  for 
taking  care  o£  it. 

In  1873,  when  "runs"  on  savings  banks  alarmed  the  public,  Mr.  B., 
the  careful  president  of  one  of  the  most  important  ^(  these  hank-,  found 
thai  bonds  in  which  thirty  per  cent,  of  his  money  had  according  to  law 

D  invested  were  not  available:  hut   the   Mutual   Life   [nsurance  Com- 
pany took  his  mortgages  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demands 
his  depositors. 

Values  of   productive    realty   near   the   b  of   any   large 

city  may  temporarily  decline,  but  they  gradually  recover  and  often  rise 
beyond  former  values.     Mortgages  Bold  with  the  guarantee  of  respon- 
sible companies  have  become  Bafer  assets  than  ;ilin"-t  any  other  in. 
ment,  ami  are  preferable  t<»  stocks  and  bond-  of  any  industrial  enterpi 

Owners  of  well-conducted  manufacturing  establishments  arrange  for 
their  conversion  into  stock  compani<  -  _•  -  -rally  for  the  purpose  of  a 
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division  of  their  interests,  limiting,  simultaneously,  their  liability  to 
their  respective  allotment.  Advantages  of  the  conversion,  the  reliability 
combined  with  the  facility  of  a  transfer  of  these  shares,  found  favor 
and  imitators  among  owners  of  less  prosperous  concerns;  gradually  they 
led  to  the  formation  of  some  fraudulent  corporations. 

In  Europe  the  "Grundungschwindler''  flourished  temporarily  after 
the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  this  country  they  existed  before  that  time, 
and  they  continue  to  prey  on  a  gullible  and  covetous  public  at  every  favor- 
able opportunity;  the  avaricious  promoters  expect  to  realize  much  more 
than  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  By  lavish  promises,  glib  schemers 
have  induced  substantial  men  to  subscribe  and  reputable  brokers  to  quote 
stock  in  companies  that  sometimes  have  no  asset  other  than  the  im- 
pudence of  their  solicitor.  Some  financial  institutions  have  admitted  such 
stock  as  collateral  for  part  of  a  loan  at  printed  prices.  When  the  first 
disturbance  compels  a  withdrawal  of  the  quotation  the  issue  is  often  rec- 
ognized as  a  swindle  and  the  projector  who  has  pocketed  his  commission 
laughs  in  his  sleeve. 

Since  he  learned  their  tricks,  the  writer  has  discovered  an  effective 
antidote  against  the  promoters'  wiles.  He  answers  their  recital  of  the 
golden  opportunities  they  offer  writh  the  simple  retort  that  he  has  more 
money  than  he  needs  already. 

A  glaring  example  of  dubious  methods  was  furnished  by  managers  of 
the  old  Cordage  Company.  They  incorporated  at  fictitious  values  one 
ropewalk  after  another.  Of  the  millions  ostensibly  paid  to  control  the 
market  a  portion  may  have  been  alloted  for  dividends  made,  to  establish  a 
fictitious  market  value  for  the  stock.  Nobody  ever  discovered  what  be- 
came of  the  rest  of  the  money.  An  exposition  of  this  fraud  precipitat <m! 
the  panic  of  1893.  The  real  cause  was  the  withdrawal  of  foreign  capital, 
which  had  been  frightened  by  the  agitation  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver 

When  industrials  began  to  tumble,  the  writer,  requested  by  an  old 
crony  to  lunch  with  him  at  the  Lawyers'  Club,  was  surprised  to  find  his 
wealthy  friend  pressed  for  margins  he  could  not  furnish.  He  received 
numerous  messages  through  the  club's  waiters  before  the  roast  was 
served,  and  was  harassed  by  a  call  to  the  'phone  after  every  glass  of  wine 
we  raised  to  our  lips.  (J.  had  temporarily  assisted  the  writer  when  his 
Southern   customers  refused   to  pay   in    18(51.     So  we  first   obtained   a 

pite  from  the  importunate  brokers,  and  then  a  promise  of  the  money 
to  pay  them  for  Hie  stocks  they  carried. 

Oil  the  night  of  thai  same  day,  as  member  of  an  Entertainment  Com- 
mittee, the  writer  attended  the  ball  given  to  the  Spanish  Princess  TCnla- 
lia,  and   forgot   the  crisis.      He  was  reminded  some  weeks  later,  at  the 
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Plankington  Hotel,  of  its  existence,  when  a  Western  friend  described 
the  drastic  means  some  Western  men  employed  to  recoup  deposits  lost  by 
the  "run."  Amongst  others  a  German  brushmaker  had  withdrawn  from 
his  bank  $500.  Safe  deposit  vaults  being  unavailable  he  hid  the  money 
in  his  bed;  but  fear  of  robbers  preyed  on  his  mind  until  he  found  no 
rest  on  his  couch  nor  comfort  at  his  meals.  When  the  banker  heard  of  his 
dilemma  he  conceived  the  idea  of  pretending  at  midnight  to  burglarize  his 
house.  The  brushmaker,  trembling  with  fear,  sat  on  his  bed,  revolver 
in  hand,  and  carried  his  fortune  back  to  the  bank  in  the  early  morning. 
He  was  glad  when  the  officers  ended  his  worry  by  the  reacceptance  of  his 
account.  An  amateur  band  of  burglars  was  then  organized,  other  whilom 
depositors  were  scared  so  as  to  follow  the  brushmaker's  example,  and 
money  became  easy  in  that  bailiwick. 

To  relieve  the  poor,  many  of  whom  were  out  of  employment  during 
the  winter  of  1893  to  1894,  the  writer  joined  a  citizens'  committee, 
formed  under  auspices  of  the  "Christian  Alliance/'  Members  were  ex- 
pected to  purchase  tickets  at  the  rate  of  $5  a  hundred  and  distribute 
them  gratis  to  applicants  for  charity.  Each  ticket  entitled  the  bearer  to 
a  Bquare  meal  in  the  basement  of  Xo.  170  Bleecker  Street,  New  York  City. 
As  member  of  this  committee  the  writer  frequently  convinced  himself  of 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  furnished  by  Mr.  Milbury,  the  agent. 
After  a  visit  to  kitchen  and  cellar  he  sat  down  on  stools  in  line  with 
other  hungry  men  and  women,  and  he  enjoyed  with  them  a  large  bowl  of 
fragrant  steaming  stew,  a  chunk  of  sweet  bread  and  a  cup  of  good  coffee. 
Some  of  those  supplies  were  furnished  gratis,  others  at  extremely  low 
prices;  everybody  was  glad  to  help,  by  timely  charity,  the  starving  poor 
to  good  food. 

Ambitious  struggles  for  the  ownership  of  productive  railroads  have 
often  disturbed  our  finances,  but  not  all  have  resulted  in  advantage  to 
the  stockholders  nor  in  benefit  to  the  public.  Any  audacious  pirate  can 
buy  or  borrow  in  an  easy  money  market  shares  enough  in  almo-t  any 
road  he  desires  to  control.  Before  the  annual  election  these  shares  are 
transferred,  so  that  the  filibuster  can  elect  himself  or  subservient  friend-. 
When  placed  in  power  he  finds  complaisant  auditors  who  will  juggle  fig- 
ures to  demonstrate  that  the  earning  capacity  is  Lrivat<T  than  the 
book  value  of  the  property  would  indicate.  Xew  bonds  and  stocks.  t<> 
Batisfy  the  new  owner's  greed,  are  accordingly  issued.  But  it  takes  time 
for  a  road  to  earn  money  enough  to  make  "capital*'  so  watered  remunera- 
tive. 
« 

9   me  forty  years  ago  Commodore  Vanderbill   in   this  way  obtained 
control  of  the  New  York  Central  "Railroad.     After  doubling  the  Btock 
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he  paid  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  instead  of  six  per  cent,  on  the  in- 
creased capital.  But  roads  do  not  all  pass  through  a  country  equally 
prosperous;  not  all  presidents  administer  the  property  entrusted  to  their 
care  as  well  as  did  the  Commodore.  Modern  dilutors  may  keep  some 
cream,  but  they  are  apt  to  sell,  when  they  get  it,  the  skim  milk  for  what 
it  will  bring. 

When  we  examine  rules  which  govern  corporate  elections  abroad  we 
find  that  stockholders  who  fail  to  exhibit  a  certificate  of  stock  dated  at 
least  six  months  prior  to  the  election  cannot  vote.  While  this  provision 
brings  persons  who  have  a  real  interest  in  the  property  to  the  polls,  there 
are  other  rules  which  insure  a  representation  in  the  board  by  a  minority 
of  the  stockholders.  Any  new  issue  of  stock  in  well-established  corpora- 
tions is  in  certain  cases  subordinated  to  existing  issues.  A  revaluation 
of  watered  securities  of  our  railroads,  such  as  President  Roosevelt  agi- 
tated, for  the  purpose  of  redressing  the  dilutions,  would  injure  innocent 
holders  who  bought  shares  without  knowing  their  antecedents. 

The  inflation  following  the  overproduction  of  gold  had  engendered  a 
reckless  speculation  in  railroad  shares  until  incomes  from  the  best  issues 
were  reduced  to  a  three  per  cent,  basis. 

When  the  Government  reappraisal  threatened  the  values  in  March, 
1907,  market  prices  began  to  decline.  But  the  crisis  chiefly  affected 
persons  who  in  proportion  to  their  means  had  borrowed  too  much  money. 
Others  were  scarcely  ruffled;  the  West  laughed  at  Wall  Street.  Even 
speculators  whose  holdings  were  not  too  onerous  went  into  new  alluring 
ventures,  and  consented  to  pay  out  high  rates  of  interest,  when  by 
the  deal  they  expected  to  gain  still  more.  The  crisis  of  March  might 
have  had  no  worse  consequence  than  a  proper  adjustment  of  values  if  sus- 
picion of  the  conduct  of  our  banks  had  not  been  engendered. 

When  banks  stimulate  deposits  by  the  promise  of  interest,  and  when, 
after  agreeing  to  return  such  deposits  on  demand,  they  lend  a  large  por- 
tion on  time,  they  expose  themselves  to  the  danger  of  suspension  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  The  bank  reserves  prescribed  by  our  laws  fail  to 
make  any  provision  adequate  for  such  transactions. 

Beyond  the  Government  debt  of  ninety  million  consols  held  by  the 
Bank  of  England  it  cannot  issue  a  five-pound  note  for  which  il  has  not 
five  gold  sovereigns  in  the  vault.  Like  the  conservative  merchants  who 
conduct  the  business,  it  never  fails  to  meet  its  engagements.  Something 
more  than  the  possession  of  money  and  the  ability  to  make  it  is  expected 
from  European  bank  managers.  Banks  are  established  there  to  promote 
industry  and  commerce,  not  to  foster  speculation.  A  hank  director  can- 
not qualify  until  he  deposits  an  adequate  number  of  shares,  which  his 
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bank  holds  in  escrow  as  long  as  he  remains  in  office.  He  draws  an  an- 
nual salary  Tor  his  services,  to  which  a  percentage  of  the  profits  is  added. 
For  any  malefeasance  detected  by  stockholders  he  is  lined  and  may  be 
imprisoned. 

Jn  this  country  the  possession  of  $1,000  worth  of  stock  qualifies  any 
man  to  become  director  of  almost  any  bank.  He  is  elected  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  or  on  that  of  a  clique  of  cringing  subordinate 
colleagues.     By  the  proxies  they  solicit  and  generally  obtain,  they  control 

\  tleet  ion.  When  the  writer  once  attended  in  person  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  stockholders  in  a  large  bank,  he  was  treated  with  scant  courtesy, 
and  was  made  to  feel  that  he  was  considered  an  intruder. 

Few  professional  directors — "guinea  pigs,"  as  Lombard  Street  calls 
them — give  proper  attention  to  all  the  corporation-  they  agree  to  serve. 
S..me  allow  the  use  of  their  distinguished  names  to  designing  managers 
who  tolerate  no  interference  and  invoke  no  help  until  they  come  to  grief. 
The  writer  considers  it  a  duty  to  give  careful  thought  and  to  use  a-  much 
vigilance  in  the  interest  of  a  corporation  he  helps  to  direct  as  he  does  to 
further  his  own  affairs.  For  mistakes  he  has  made  he  has  had  himself  t<. 
suffer. 

The  writer  obtained  from  his  bank  recently,  at  four  per  cent,  per 
annum,  cash  for  bis  business  paper,  while  he  could  have  borrowed  at 
the  same  time  the  money  on  the  pledge  of  his  securities  at  three  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

\.<  gitimate  commercial  paper  is  discounted  in  London  at  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  is  charged  for  collateral  loan-.  On  the  Continent  such 
paper  passes  from  one  bank  to  another  and  is  credited  in  the  account.- 
they  keep  with  each  other  at  the  current  bank  rat 

Our  banks  hold  this  paper  in  their  vaults  until   it   mature-.     It   be- 
comes available  only  in  times  of  distress.     Then  protective  bank  associa- 
tions, called  Clearing  Houses,  which  were  so  employed  here  first  in  l€ 
help  all  the  members  they  find  solvent  by  the  joint  assumption  of  their 

ured  liabilities.  They  issue  for  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  their  com- 
mercial paper  and  other  good  assets  Clearing  House  certificates  for  the 
payment  of  which  th<  iations  become  liable.    These  certificates  are 

Dsed  in  th''  Bast  to  pay  the  obligation  of  one  bank  to  the  other:  in  the 
West  they  have  been  divided  into  bills  of  small  denominations,  which  have 

red  to  r«-li<'ve  flic  existing  currency  famine — better  than  the  t"1 
facetiously  named  "shinplasl  By  the  new  Emergency  Cur- 

rency Law  this  Byetem   may,  under  control   of  t1  isury    Depart- 

ment, I  aded  to  National  Hank  Associations  outside  <»f  Clearing 

II«m: 
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Shares  of  sonic  influential  banks  were  coveted  by  designing  specula- 
tors, until  they  barely  netted  one  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ruling  prices. 
J  low  their  possession  might  be  abused  has  been  demonstrated  in  New  York 
by  a  group  of  three  daring  men.  The  father  of  one  of  them  happened  to 
be  a  valued  friend  of  the  writer's,  and  a  citizen  of  the  highest  standing  in 
Brooklyn.  When  his  son  graduated  with  honors  from  the  Columbia  School 
of  Mines,  the  writer  was  consulted  as  to  the  chances  of  his  success  in 
Western  mines.  We  related,  as  an  illustration,  our  experience  with  an 
Arizona  mine  we  had  been  fortunate  enough  with  some  friends  to  acquire 
some  years  ago.  We  hardly  had  begun  to  exploit  a  rich  vein  when  it  was 
wrested  from  us  by  the  brutal  intrusion  of  men  who  broke  into  our  shaft 
with  a  larger  number  than  we  could  muster,  and  who,  armed  with  pick- 
axes, drove  our  miners  out,  taking  forcible  possession  of  our  property 
for  their  wealthy  employers.  As  our  timid  associates  could  not  be  per- 
suaded to  join  us  in  a  legal  contest,  we  were  compelled  to  abandon  to  our 
despoilers  the  possession  of  a  mine  worth  millions,  and  to  accept  in  full 
satisfaction  the  trifle  we  had  spent  on  the  development. 

Young  Z.,  who  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  his  father's 
purse  to  back  them,  tried  his  fortune  and  succeeded  beyond  his  most 
sanguine  expectations.  As  he  had  a  Senatorial  bee  in  his  bonnet  he  did 
not  follow  our  advice  to  remain  in  the  Western  field,  but  came  East  with 
the  avowed  intention  to  increase  his  fortune  and  let  others  share  it,  per- 
haps. As  he  could  not  sell  at  his  valuation  a  sufficient  number  of  his 
shares,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  trying  to  corner  them.  To  carry  out  his 
purpose  he  bought,  with  borrowed  funds,  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Metal  Bank,  had  himself  elected  President,  and  used  the  1  tank's  money 
(o  pay  for  shares,  by  the  possession  of  which  he  expected  to  "boom"  the 
market.  But  the  metal  cheapened,  and  when  the  stock  instead  of  rising  to 
fifty  fell  to  ten  dollars,  the  bank's  entire  reserve  was  absorbed  by  the 
difference.  Of  two  confederates  who,  by  their  influence  with  other  banks. 
had  assisted  Z.,  on  condition  that  he  helped  them  to  "boom"  their 
schemes,  one  made  a  specialty  of  steamboats,  the  other  of  ice  plants ;  both 
shared  with  Z.  the  same  discomfiture. 

The  present  New  York  State  law  forbids  State  banks  to  take  more 
than  a  tenth  part  of  the  capital  stock  of  any  other  bank  either  as  collateral 
or  for  investment;  a  similar  law  if  extended  to  National  Banks  would 
have  made  Z.'s  transaction  impossible. 

In  consideration  of  the  assistance  they  render  each  other,  members 
of  the  Clearing  Souse  investigate  the  affairs  of  any  other  member  whose 
actions  arouse  suspicion.  When  the  disastrous  speculation  in  those  min- 
ing -hares  became  known  in  October,  L907,  the  New  York  Clearing  House 
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forced  all  offending  directors  to  resign,  before  it  consented  to  assist  the 
implicated  banks. 

l'nder  the  magnetic  influence  of  Charles  T.  Barney,  the  Knicker- 
bocker Trust  Company  had  prospered  until  its  $100  shares  rose  to  $1,200, 
and  the  dividends  increased  from  eight  per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  per 
annum.  But  a  considerable  part  of  its  deposits  of  sixty  millions  was  ad- 
vanced on  property  that  at  the  time  had  no  ready  market  value.  As 
Boon  as  tlif  Bank  of  Commerce  realized  the  situation,  it  refused  to  clear 
for  the  Knickerbocker:  when  this  influential  institution  was  compelled  to 
Buspend,  the  panic  spread  over  the  country. 

The  manifold  effects  startled  the  community.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  speculators  were  the  first  to  suffer.  One  of  the  plutocrats  whose 
property  had  shrunk  some  twenty-five  millions  in  March  became  desperate 
when  October  pared  a  few  millions  more  from  his  cherished  estate.  He 
lay  hopelessly  down  to  die,  and  hi-  heirs  found  that  he  left  about  twenty 
millions  only,  instead  of  the  fifty  they  expected. 

When  ordinary  "millionaires"  reached  the  end  of  their  liquid  re- 
Bources  they  sold  their  autos  and  discharged  their  servants.  So  many 
took  the  first  opportunity  to  pass  out  of  existence,  that  conservative  life 
insurance  companies  were  compelled  to  turn  down  the  applications  of 
all  speculators. 

In  March  losses  of  the  large  operators  could  be  kept  secret ;  ashamed 
of  their  holdings,  they  spoke  of  them  in  whispers  only.  But  toward  the 
end  of  1907  it  became  impossible  to  hide  their  perplexity.  During  ;i 
short  trip  across  the  ocean  by  a  member  of  that  triumvirate  of  "sehle- 
mils"  who  expected  to  rule  the  market  with  the  hank  shares  they  acquired 
on  instalments,  an  inquisitive  sherilV  broke  into  his  divers  strong  bo 
and  found  in  them  all  together  $10O  worth  of  available  assets.  This 
"Captain  of  Industry"  claimed  the  control  of  corporations  capitalized  for 
a  hundred  millions ! 

When  their  margin-  became  exhausted  the  demeanor  of  some  arrogant 
gamblers  began  t<>  Boften.  As  Boon  a-  they  wrere  recognized  as  highfliers 
only  -mail  orders  were  accepted  from  them  with  diffidence.  They  may 
resume  their  old  game-  if  they  are  successful;  but  if  they  fail  the  Becond 
or  third  time,  they  will  be  relegated  to  the  circle  of  'lame  duck-."  If 
they  want  to  indulge  in  their  proclivities  they  must  resort  to  ''bucket 
-hop>,"  the  foulesl  <>f  notorious  namblini:  dens. 

A-  the  writer  saw   d<><u-  of  many   financial    institution-   ]  1   by 

»rs  he  wa-  reminded  of  similar  Bcenes  in  bygone  days,  [inpatient 
men  with  the  ^mie  anxious  face-;  were  again  kept  in  line  by  the  same  pa- 
tient polio       9  me  irere  solicitous  enough  to  pay   premiums   for 
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vanced  positions  and  had  time  to  regret  their  folly  when  they  found 
that  in  spite  of  scandalmongers  the  bank  resolutely  declined  to  sus- 
pend. 

Keen  brokers  watched  the  hoarders  who  were  successful  in  drawing 
money  and  followed  them  to  their  safe  deposit  vaults;  they  persuaded 
them  there  to  part,  in  consideration  of  a  premium,  with  their  currency 
for  checks.  Some  employers  paid  to  these  sharks  as  much  as  four  per 
cent,  premium  for  their  payrolls.  When  the  premium  dwindled  and 
finally  disappeared  some  of  those  brokers  lost  more  than  they  previously 
had  gained.  When  interest  rose  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum,  railroads 
and  other  industrials,  that  found  difficulty  before  the  panic  to  sell  their 
notes,  could  borrow  none  at  all,  and  many  of  them  were  compelled  either 
to  discharge  their  employees  or  to  reduce  their  hours. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  discharged  men  became  anxious  to  return  to 
Europe,  so  that  it  became  difficult  to  transport  them.  The  laborers  who 
remained  had  to  be  satisfied  with  the  employment  capital  could  offer. 
For  the  first  time  in  years  many  of  them  began  to  realize  that  the  pilot 
was  essential  to  navigation  as  much  as  the  motive  power. 

The  paucity  of  commercial  failures  in  the  face  of  compulsory  re- 
trenchment has  demonstrated  that  American  merchants  who  confine 
themselves  to  legitimate  business  are  worthy  of  confidence.  Of  the  se- 
curity which  the  New  York  Clearing  House  accepted  for  certificates  dur- 
ing the  panic,  more  than  seventy  per  cent,  consisted  of  commercial 
paper,  which  was  all  paid  as  it  matured. 

Speculators  and  politicians  may  look  upon  present  conditions  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  interests;  with  bounteous  harvests  in  prospect 
and  the  evident  return  of  confidence,  prosperity  cannot  be  far  distant. 

A  courageous  man  need  have  no  fear  of  a  panic  unless  his  hunger 
for  gold  ("Auri  sacra  fames")  leads  him  to  incur  debt  which  he  is  not 
certain  at  all  times  to  meet.  He  may  not  ^ot  rich  fast,  but  lie  can  enjoy 
a  quiet  life  and  is  more  likely  to  command  credit  than  his  venturesome 
neighbor. 

Wo  have  drawn  more  gold  from  abroad  during  1907  than  on  any 
previous  occasion.  About  a  hundred  millions  were  needed  to  take  the 
place  of  the  hoarded  money:  ilii-  va-l  amount  was  obtained  without 
difficulty.  Tn  conscrpionce  of  these  draffs  our  panic  has  been  grievously 
felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  ihe  globe;  bui  al  the  same  time  it  has 
demonstrated  the  financial  strength  of  the  country. 

Louis  Windmuller, 
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LAPCADIO  HEABN 

BY   BDWABD  CLARK   MARSH 

Of  Lafcadio  1  learn,  both  as  man  and  as  writer,  much  has  been  written 
in  the  four  years  that  have  passed  since  his  death;  more,  it  may  well  serin, 
than  is  justlied  by  the  place  he  is  to  occupy  in  literature.  The  latest  im- 
portant utterance,  that  of  Dr.  George  M.  Gould,1  may  also  prove  to  be  the 
last.  Seam  was  not  a  figure  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  extravagance 
of  a  few  fantastic  admirers,  culminating  in  the  panegyric  of  a  newspaper 
writer  who  recently  bracketed  him  with  Shakespeare,  is  not  likely  to  con- 
duce to  the  permanence  of  his  fame.  Another  volume  is  not  needed  to 
define  the  literary  significance  of  a  man  who  promises  to  interest  posterity 
no  more  on  the  whole  than  he  has  his  contemporaries. 

An  adequate  biography  would  indeed  be  welcome;  but  for  this,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  the  materials  do  not  exist.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  the  letters.1 
The  two  volumes  that  Miss  Bisland  has  edited  contain  not  the  least  de- 
lightful pari  of  the  heritage  Hearn  has  left  us — letters  that  must  rank- 
high  among  those  published  in  recent  years.  They  are  admirably  reve- 
latory too  of  the  man's  character.  But  as  a  record  of  his  life  they  leave 
much  to  be  desired.  Hearn  was  at  best  an  exceedingly  erratic  correspond- 
ent, and  although  these  two  volumes  testify  to  some  outbursts  of  epistolarv 
industry  in  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  they  span,  a  biography  made 
up  from  them  alone  would  be  an  affair  of  mere  bare  outlines.  Miss  Bis- 
land'.- Life  i>  scarcely  more  than  a  sketch.  Dr.  Gould  has  added  and  cor- 
rected a  few  details,  and  has  performed  a  welcome  service  by  including  in 
his  volume  an  admirably  accurate  and  exhaustive  bibliography  by  Miss 
Laura  Stedman.  There  is  some  further  personal  information  concerning 
the  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  periods  in  the  little  volume  of  curious 
letters  edited  by  Mr.  Bronner.3  From  the  time  of  his  twenty-first  or 
twenty-second  year  we  know  the  main  facts  of  Hearn's  life.  But  of  the 
slighter,  more  personal  incidents,  those  insignificant  events  that  are  really 

significant,  the  record  is  all  too  -canty:  and  of  the  boy's  life,  up  to  the 
time  of  his  arrival  in  Cincinnati,  we  know  next  to  nothing.  Just  what 
strange  adventures  were  hidden  by  Hearn's  curious  reticence,  even  with 
his  best  friends,  it  i-  not  easy  to  guess:  but  one  may  surmise  that  the 
recital  would  be  full  of  ini 

mho  Lafcadio  Beam.     Bj  Gcorgi  M.  Qovld.     Philadelphia:  George  \V. 
bt  ;oi<l  CompAnyf  1908. 

"  Hearn:  /  I   Letter*.     Edited  by  Elisabeth   Bisland.     Boston: 

Houghton,  Mifflin  ami  Company,  1906. 

i  from  tht   Raven.     Being  the  correspondence  of  Lafcadio  Seam  with 
Henry  Wstkin.    Edited  by  Milton  Bronner.    Stm  York:  Brentano's,  1907. 
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There  is  indeed  some  ground  for  holding  that  the  man's  life,  could  aw 
hut  get  at  it,  was  a  phenomenon  more  interesting  than  any  of  his  works. 
Born  in  Leucadia,  one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  of  a  Greek  mother  and  an 
Irish  father,  his  very  origin  smacks  of  romance.  He  was  early  placed 
in  the  care  of  an  aunt  in  Duhlin,  and  apparently  attended  various  schools 
in  Ireland,  France,  and  Wales.  His  left  eye  was  destroyed  by  a  blow  wrhile 
at  college — what  college  does  not  appear;  presumably  one  of  the  Jesuit 
institutions  which  he  seems  to  have  attended.  Before  his  arrival  in  Cin- 
cinnati he  must  have  spent  some  time  in  New  York,  and  there  are  vague 
stories  of  an  earlier  period  of  great  poverty  and  suffering  in  London. 

Remembering  Hearn's  excessive  shyness,  his  craving  for  the  outre,  his 
loathing  of  conventionality,  his  propensity  for  seeking  the  companionship 
of  social  outcasts,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  meagre  record  of  these  early 
days  filled  in  with  such  stories  of  strange  adventure  as  De  Quincey  has  re- 
lated in  his  Autobiography.  The  man's  whole  life  was  a  protest  against 
conventionality.  In  Cincinnati  he  studied  the  negroes,  to  such  purpose 
that  he  seriously  contemplated  marrying  a  negress;  in  New  Orleans  and 
Martinique  he  continued  his  ethnological  researches;  the  most  nearly 
normal  period  of  his  life  was  that  of  his  residence  in  Japan,  where  he  be- 
came so  far  as  possible  an  Oriental,  virtually  embracing  Buddhism  and 
marrying  a  Japanese  wife.  The  life  of  a  man  of  this  stamp — one  thinks 
of  De  Quincey  and  FitzGerald  and  Burton — is  a  richer  romance  than  he 
can  invent.  Hearn's  potential  masterpiece,  which  remained  unwritten, 
was  his  autobiography.  Despite  his  secretiveness,  he  had  the  gift  of  con- 
fession. Miss  Bisland's  Life  contains  some  rare  fragments  of  personal  his- 
tory, and  the  letters  are  illumined  by  delightful  bits  of  reminiscence. 
Had  Hearn,  with  his  delicate,  suggestive  art,  set  himself  to  write  honestly 
the  story  of  his  own  life,  he  might  have  produced  a  work  that  would  rank 
with  the  great  personal  documents  of  literature. 

The  suggestion  may  appear  fanciful.  But  an  undertaking  of  such 
sort  should  have  been  sympathetic  to  Hearn,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
thai  it  would  have  supplied  him  with  what  he  was  always  seeking — an 
objective  basis  of  fad  on  which  to  rear  his  structure  of  prose.  Hearn's 
creative  faculty  began  where  creation  is  commonly  held  to  end — with  the 
material  given.  Of  the  creative  gift,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  phrase  is 
applied  to  the  poet,  he  had  not  a  particle.  He  was  not  a  maker,  hut  a 
sliaper.     Dr.  Gould   puts  the  matter  bluntly  when  he  says:    ''lie  had   no 

original  thing  in  say,  for  he  was  entirely  without  creative  power,  and  had 
always  to  borrow  theme  and  plot."    And  again:  "Clearly  and  patently,  it 

was    i  mind  without  creative  ability,  spring,  or  the  desire  for  it.     Tt  was 

a  mind  improcrc.inf  by  inheritance  and  by  education,  by  necessity  and  by 
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training,  1a  poverty  internal  and  external."  The  truth  in  these  words 
becomes  evident  when  one  recalls  the  failure  as  fiction  of  every  one  of 
Hearn's  attempts  in  this  field,  and  the  fact  that  his  greatest  successes  were 
won  in  reclothing  the  ideas  of  other  men. 

Curiously  enough,  Dr.  Gould  explains  Hearn's  failure  to  originate 
ideas  as  in  part  due  to  the  poverty  of  his  personal  experience.  "There  was 
never  in  his  life  any  personal  happiness,  romance,  poetry,  or  satisfaction 
which  could  serve  as  the  material  of  Hearn's  aesthetic  faculty.  Almost 
every  hour  of  that  life  had  been  lived  in  physical  or  mental  anguish,  de- 
nied desire,  crushed  yearnings,  and  unguided  waywardness.'"  Granted  that 
all  this  is  literally  true,  the  fact  remains  that  these  are.  at  least  in  part, 
the  conditions  that  have  stimulated  the  activities  of  some  of  the  grea 
creative  spirits.  It  can  hardly  have  been  the  "happiness  ...  or  satis- 
faction"  in  the  lives  of  Keats,  Heine,  Balzac,  Baudelaire,  Verlaine, 
l'oe,  Schubert,  Chopin,  that  furnished  material  for  the  aesthetic  faculty. 
Hut  unhappy  as  Hearn's  life  must  have  been  in  many  ways,  it  is  hard  to 
believe  that  he  found  no  compensations  in  its  waywardness.     It  is  quite 

jible  that  he  was  never  more  nearly  contented  than  in  surrounding- 
that  would  be  highly  distressing  to  more  normally  regulated  souls.  During 
most  of  his  life  in  Cincinnati  and  New  Orleans  he  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  actual  want,  and  his  life  of  an  ''outcast,"  spent  among  the  negroes, 
studying  their  primitive  songs,  hearing  their  quaint  legends  and  ghost- 
Btories,  was  thoroughly  congenial.  Happy  he  never  was,  in  the  normal. 
commonplace  way.  hut  it  will  not  do  to  attribute  to  that  fact  any  essen- 
tial part  of  his  limitation  as  a  creative  artist. 

It  was  a  peculiar  hardship  that  a  writer  so  dependent  on  external 
Btimuli  should  have  suffered  all  his  life  from  defective  eyesight.  Even 
with  the  best  of  eyes  Hearn  would  hardly  have  been  a  first-rate  seholar. 
The  necessity  for  earning  a  living  by  his  pen  almost  precluded  that,  and 
moreover  he  was  temperamentally  disqualified  for  tin-  st-vm-  discipline  of 
scholarship.     But  with  only  one  eye,  and  that  so  myopic  that  he  could 

nothing  distinctly  at  a  distance  of  more  than  a  few  inches,  his 
study  musl  have  been  closely  limited  to  that  of  which  he  could  make  im- 
mediate use.    Under  these  conditions  the  extent  of  his  reading  is  aln 

istonishing  as  the  way  in  which  he  made  it  all  "count."  In  scientific 
directions  he  was  amusingly  uncritical,  as  witness  his  naive  acceptance  of 
every  word  he  had  read  of  Herbert  Spencer.  In  philosophical  speculation 
be  was  a  precocious  child.   There  is  much  beautiful  prose  in  his  /.'■  ;     I 

9 — there  are  p  -.  indeed,  which  be  scarcely  elsewhere  equalled — 

and  some  acute  observations;  but  many  of  hi-  conclusions  a-  t<>  esthetics 
are  totally  vitiated  because  «>f  insuflficienl  data  and  one-sidedness.    The 
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most  Berious  and  ambitious  of  his  attempts  in  scholarship  was  his  final 
interpretation  of  Japan — a  work  of  distinguished  merit,  in  which  the 
method  of  exposition  is  admirable,  the  style  finely  restrained.  In  the 
opening  chapters,  dealing  with  social  and  religious  origins,  Hearn  has  a 
congenial  subject;  yet  his  deductions  cannot  with  safety  be  accepted,  be- 
cause  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  fundamental  knowledge.  In  this  entire 
section  I  believe  the  only  anthropological  authorities  quoted  are  Herbert 
Spencer  and  De  Coulanges.  The  later  chapters,  dealing  with  modern  con- 
ditions, are  more  valuable.  Their  accuracy  has  been  questioned,  but  there 
is  plenty  of  testimony  from  the  Japanese  themselves,  as  well  as  from  com- 
petent Western  students,  as  to  the  keenness  of  Hearn's  observation  and 
his  sympathetic  comprehension  of  the  Japanese  spirit.  If  the  book  lacks 
something  of  the  fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  earlier  Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
■la pan,  it  has  nevertheless  its  value  as  embodying  his  mature  judgment  of 
the  country  in  which  he  passed  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life. 

But  though  we  deny  Hearn  the  possession  of  a  true  creative  gift  and 
proclaim  his  deficiencies  in  scholarship,  there  remains  a  quality  which  I 
have  hinted  as  present  in  his  Japanese  studies,  and  which  is  consummately 
displayed  in  his  translations.  In  his  ability  to  enter  into  certain  alien 
states  of  mind,  and  to  render  these  into  his  own  tongue,  he  was  almost 
without  a  peer  in  our  latter  day  literature.  Undeniably  his  sympathies 
were  circumscribed;  but  within  their  limits  they  were  well-nigh  unerring. 
In  spirit  he  was  a  born  romantic,  but  his  belated  romanticism  was  modi- 
fied by  the  schooling  to  which  he  subjected  it  at  the  hands  of  the  masters 
of  modern  realism.  It  was  romanticism  that  dictated  the  choice  of  sub- 
ject of  all  his  early  essays;  his  style  was  formed  on  the  study  of  Flaubert 
and  his  successors. 

And  it  is  style,  in  the  largest  possible  sense,  that  makes  Hearn  unique 
as  a  translator.  In  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Le  Crime  de 
Sylvestre  Bonnard  he  alludes  to  the  "distinctly  Parisian  refinement  of 
method"  of  Anatole  France;  and  it  was  this,  one  may  believe,  that  in- 
spired him  to  attempt  his  rendering,  rather  than  any  essential  congruity 
of  spirit.  A  more  natural  affinity  was  (J  an  tier,  to  whom  Hearn  owned 
early  allegiance.  The  translations  in  the  volume  entitled  One  of  Cleo- 
patra's Nights  belong  to  the  early  years  of  his  career,  but  they  bear  none 
of  the  marks  of  immaturity.  Never  w&s  his  aim  surer,  never  did  he  at- 
tain his  end  with  greater  certainty,  than  in  these  exquisitely  polished  ver- 
sions. Ti  is  not  loo  much  lo  say  that,  as  Baudelaire's  version  of  Poo  is 
finer  than  the  original,  BO  Ilea  in  has  given  ns  a  subtler,  finer  Cauiier  than 
Gautier  himself.  It  is  translation,  too,  that  he  gives  us.  not  paraphrase, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  his  style  is  never  more  plastic  than  when 
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lie  is  closely  bound  to  an  original.    This  is  so  characteristic  of  Bearn,  a 
illustrative  of  the  rarest  of  his  qualities,  that  1  quote  a  brief  pas        .  with 
it-  original,  taken  almost  at  random — the  description  of  Olarimonde  in 
L'i  Morti   Amoureusi 

Elle  £tait  assez  grande,  avec  one  taille  et  un  port  de  ck  leveux,  d'un 

blond  doux,  Be  -eparaicnt  but  Le  haut  de  >a  tfite  et  coulaient  -u.  mme 

deux  fleuvea  (.fur;  on  aurait  dit  une  reine  avec  bod  diademe;  r?on  front,  d'une 
blancheur  bleu&tre  et  transparente,  -Vtendait  large  et  Berein  but  lea  arcs 
deux  eila  presque  brans,  Bingularite*  qui  ajoutait  encore  I  L'efifet  de  prunellcs  vert 
de  mer  d'une  vivaeitO  et  d'un  eclat  inaoutenablea.  Quela  yeux!  awe  un  eclair 
ils  d&idaient  de  la  deatinee  d'un  honiiue;  ils  ayaient  une  vie.  une  limpidity,  une 
ardeur,  une  humidite  hrillante  que  je  n'ai  jamais  vue-  I  un  ceil  huniain;  il 
echappait  de-  rayon-  pareila  a  dea  Heches  et  que  je  voyais  distinctement  aboutir 
a  inon  ni'iir. 

sin-  was  rather  tall,  with  a  form  and  bearing  of  a  goddeaa.  Ber  hair,  oi  a 
-oft  blonde  line,  waa  parted  in  the  midst  and  flowed  hack  over  ber  temples  in  two 
rivers  <a  rippling  gold;  she  Beemed  a  diademed  queen.  Bei  forehead,  bluish-white 
in  it-  transparency,  extended  it-  calm  breadth  above  the  arch.-.  .,f  her  eyebrows, 
which  by  a  Btrange  singularity  were  almost  black,  and  admirably  relieved  the 
effect   oi  sea-green  eyea  oi   unsustainable  vivacity   and  brilliancy.     What   eye-: 

With  a  Bingle  flash  they  could  have  decided  a  man'-  destiny.  They  had  a  lite,  a 
limpidity,  an  ardor,  a  humid  light  which  J  have  never  -ecu  in  human  eye-;  they 
-hot  forth   ray-  like  arrow-,  which   1  could  distinctly  set    enter  my  heart. 

A  |  of  more  brilliant  coloring  might  easily  be  found;  but  this 

will  serve  to  illustrate  the  extreme  simplicity  of  the  means  Seam  em- 
ployed, ami  tlie  c.-rtainty  with  which  he  produced  his  effect  Gautier  ami 
He  am  were.  to  he  butc,  kindred  Bpirits.  It  i-  rather  startling  to  notice 
the  number  of  traits,  both  personal  and  literary,  which  they  p  1  in 

common.    Bui  this  power  of  reproducing  a  mood,  even  in  the  mosl  favor- 
circumstances,  La  so  rare  a-  to  give  I  I'M rn  a  distinction  scarcely  earned 
on  any  other  ground. 

For  the  work  by  which  lie  will  he  l.-.-t  remembered  is  all  in  essence 
translation.    The  books  on  Japan,  the  besl  product  of  his  maturity,  are 
valued   nol   as  storehouses  of  historical   fact,  hut   a-   interpretations 
Japanese  thought.    A  considerable  part  of  them  $\  of  actual  trans- 

lations from  Japanese  originals.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  just 
how  closely  llearn  stuck  to  hi-  models  in  the  wholly  delightful  stories 
in  Kottd,  Iii  Ohostly  ./<i/><iu.  Kwaidan,  ami  other  volumes.  Doubtless  he 
more  than  once  avail-  himself  of  his  privi)  embroidering,  hut  prob- 

ably imt  one  of  these  tales  i-  wholly  invented.     It  i-  elieve  that 

the  simple  and  touching  .1  Woman's  Diary  in  Kotto  i-  as  literally  a  trans- 
lation a-  Otn   of  Cleopatra's  Nights. 

This,  then,  waa  Ream's  way  of  circumventing  of  turning  his 
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limitations  to  account.  If  he  could  not  in  the  strict  sense  originate  any- 
thing, he  could  at  least  turn  to  a  field  which  few  have  cultivated,  and  there 
establish  himself  as  almost  without  a  rival.  There  are  plenty  of  passages 
in  the  Letters  to  show  that  he  estimated  his  own  powers  justly,  and  rec- 
ognized wherein  he  might  excel.  This  is  the  heroism  of  art,  to  relinquish 
the  great  design  which  is  beyond  one's  powers  for  the  less  glorious  task 
that  can  be  well  done.  Artistic  integrity  the  man  had,  as  Dr.  Gould 
points  out,  even  while  admitting  and  emphasizing  his  moral  and  mental 
delinquencies.  He  failed  of  the  biggest  things,  not  because  of  feeble  en- 
deavor, but  because  of  a  fundamental  defect  of  character.  The  attempt  of 
some  of  his  friends  to  keep  this  fact  hidden  seems  to  be  belittling.  Hearn 
is  at  least  of  enough  importance  to  deserve  that  the  truth  should  be  known 
of  him.  Those  who  were  closest  to  him  admit  his  cynicism  with  regard  to 
matters  of  conventional  morality,  his  morbid  delight  in  scenes  and  ex- 
periences that  could  only  disgust  a  more  normally  constituted  person.  But 
his  struggle  for  literary  perfection  was  arduous  and  patient,  his  sensitive- 
ness to  impressions  in  certain  directions  unequalled.  By  these  virtues  he 
won  such  place  in  literature  as  is  to  be  his. 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 


THE  ACTOR  AND  THE  DRAMATIST 

BY  CLAYTON   HAMILTON 

Everyone  who  has  thought  about  the  theatre  knows  that  the  dramatist 
works  ever  under  the  sway  of  three  influences  which  are  not  felt  by 
merely  literary  artists  like  the  poet  and  the  novelist.  These  are  the 
physical  conditions  of  the  theatre  in  which  his  plays  are  to  be  produced, 
the  psychologic  nature  of  the  audience  before  which  they  are  to  be  pre- 
sented, and  the  temperament  of  the  actors  by  whom  they  are  to  be 
performed.  The  physical  conditions  of  the  theatre  in  any  age  deter- 
mine to  a  great  extent  the  form  and  structure  of  the  drama;  the  con- 
scious or  unconscious  demands  of  the  audience  determine  for  the 
dramatist  the  themes  he  shall  portray;  and  the  range  or  restrictions  of 
his  actors  have  an  immediate  effect  upon  the  dramatist's  great  aim  of 
character-creation.  In  fact,  so  potent  is  the  iniluence  of  the  actor  upon 
the  dramatist  that  the  latter,  in  creating  character,  goes  to  work  very 
differently  from  his  literary  fellow-artists — the  novelist,  the  story-writer, 
or  the  poet.  Great  characters  in  non-dramatic  lid  ion  have  often  been 
the  result  of  sheer  abstract  imagining,  without  dired  reference  to  any 
actual  person:   Don  Quixote,  Tito  Melema,  Leatherstocking,  Bprang  full- 
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grown  from  their  creators'  minds  and  Btruck  the  world  as  Btrange  and 
new.  But  the  greatest  characters  in  the  drama  have  almost  afa 
taken  on  the  physical,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  mental,  characterisl 
of  certain  greal  actors  for  whom  the)  have  been  fashioned.  Cyrano 
is  not  merely  Cyrano,  but  also  Coquelin;  Mascarille  is  not  merely  Mas- 
carille,  but  also  Moliere;  Hamlet  is  not  merely  Hamlet,  but  also  Richard 
Burhage.  Closet-students  of  the  plays  of  Sophocles  may  miss  a  point 
or  two  if  they  fail  to  consider  that  the  dramatist  prepared  the  part  of 
(Edipus  in  three  successive  dramas  for  a  certain  Btar-performer  on  the 
stage  of  Dionysus.  The  greatest  dramatists  have  built  their  plays  not 
bo  much  lor  reading  in  the  closet  as  for  immediate  presentation  on  the 
stage;  they  have  grown  to  greatness  only  after  having  achieved  an  initial 
success  that  ha-  given  them  the  freedom  of  the  theatre:  and  their  con- 
ceptions of  character  have  therefore  crystallized  around  the  actors  that 
they  have  found  waiting  to  present  their  parts.  A  novelist  may  conceive 
his  heroine  freely  as  being  tall  or  short,  frail  or  firmly  built;  but  if  a 
dramatist  is  making  a  play  for  an  actress  like  Maude  Adams,  an  airy 
Blight  physique  is  imposed  upon  his  heroine  in  advance. 

Shakespeare  was,  among  other  things,  the  director  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's men.  who  performed  in  the  Globe,  upon  the  Bankside;  and  his 
plays  are  replete  with  evidence  of  the  influence  upon  him  of  the  actors 
whom  he  had  in  charge.  It  is  patent,  for  example,  that  the  same 
comedian  musl  have  created  Launce  in  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  and 
Launceloi  Gobbo  in  the  Minimal  of  Venice;  the  low  comic  hit  of  one 
production    Was    bodily    repeated    in    the    next.      It    is   alim  LOU£ 

that  the  part-  of  Ifercutio  and  Gratiano  musi  have  been  intrusted  to 
the  same  performer:  both  characters  -••em  made  to  lit  the  same  histrionic 
temperament.  If  Hamlet  were  the  hero  of  a  novel,  we  should  all.  1 
think,  conceive  of  him  as  -lender,  and  the  author  would  i  _  ith  us: 

.  in  the  last  Bcene  of  the  play,  the  Queen  expressly  Bays,  "He's  fat. 
ami   -cant    of   breath."      This   line   has    puzzled    many   commentators,   a- 
seeming  out  of  character;  but  it  merely  indicates  thai  Richard  Burl 
was  fleshy  during  the  season  of  L602. 

The  Elizabethan  expedient  of  disguising  the  heroine  a-  a  boy.  which 
-  invented  by  John  Lyly,  made  popular  by  Robert  Greene,  and  eagerly 
adopted  by  Shakespeare  and  Fletcher,  seems  unconvincing  on  the  modern 
It   i<  hard   for  us  to  imagine  how  Orlando  can    fail   to   iv,    _ 

love  when  he  meet-  her  clad  a-  Ganymede  in  the  forest  of  Ard-i  . 
how  Bassanio  can  be  blinded  to  the  figure  of  hi-  wife  when  Bhe 
the  court-room  in  the  aimed  feminine  robes  of  a  doctor  of  law-,     eh, 
cannot  make  a  man  out  of  an  actress:  we  recognize  Ada   l.Vhan  or  Julia 
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Marlowe  beneath  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  their  disguises;  and 
it  might  seem  that  Shakespeare  was  depending  over-much  upon  the 
proverbial  credulity  of  theatre  audiences.  But  a  glance  at  histrionic 
conditions  in  Shakespeare's  day  will  show  us  immediately  why  he  used 
this  expedient  of  disguise  not  only  for  Portia  and  Kosalind,  but  tor 
Viola  and  Imogen  as  well.  Shakespeare  wrote  these  parts  to  be  played 
not  by  women  but  by  boys.  Now,  when  a  boy  playing  a  woman  disguised 
himself  as  a  woman  playing  a  boy,  the  disguise  must  have  seemed  baffling, 
not  only  to  Orlando  and  Bassanio  on  the  stage,  but  also  to  the  audience. 
It  was  Shakespeare's  boy  actors,  rather  than  his  narrative  imagination, 
that  made  him  recur  repeatedly  in  this  case  to  a  dramatic  expedient 
which  he  would  certainly  discard  if  he  were  writing  for  actresses  to-day. 
If  we  turn  from  the  work  of  Shakespeare  to  that  of  Moliere,  we  shall 
find  many  more  evidences  of  the  influence  of  the  actor  on  the  dramatist. 
In  fact,  Moliere's  entire  scheme  of  character-creation  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  direct  reference  to  the  histrionic  capabilities  of  the  various 
members  of  the  Troupe  du  Roi.  Moliere's  immediate  and  practical  con- 
cern was  not  so  much  to  create  comic  characters  for  all  time  as  to 
make  effective  parts  for  La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy  and  Magdeleine 
Be j art,  for  his  wife  and  for  himself.  La  Grange  seems  to  have  been 
the  Charles  Wyndham  of  his  day — every  inch  a  gentleman;  his  part  in 
any  of  the  plays  may  be  distinguished  by  its  elegant  urbanity.  In  Les 
Precieuses  Ridicules  the  gentlemanly  characters  are  actually  named 
La  Grange  and  Du  Croisy;  the  actors  walked  on  and  played  themselves; 
it  is  as  if  Augustus  Thomas  had  called  his  latest  hero,  not  Jack  Brook- 
field,  but  John  Mason.  In  the  early  period  of  Moliere's  art,  before  he 
broadened  as  an  actor,  the  parts  that  he  wrote  for  himself  were  often  so 
much  alike  from  play  to  play  that  he  called  them  by  the  same  conven- 
tional theatric  name  of  Mascarille  or  Sganarelle,  .  and  played  them, 
doubtless,  with  the  same  costume  and  make-iip.  Later  on,  when  he 
became  more  versatile  as  an  actor,  he  wrote  for  himself  a  wider  range 
of  parts  and  individualized  them  in  name  as  well  as  in  nature.  His 
>wth  in  depicting  the  characters  of  young  women  is  curiously  coinci- 
dent with  the  growth  of  his  wife  as  an  actress  for  whom  to  devise  such 
characters.     Moliere's  best  woman — Celimene,  in  Le  Miami Ihropc,  was 

ted  for  Mile.  Moliere  at  the  height  of  her  career,  and  is  endowed 
with  all  her  physical  and  mental  traits. 

The  reason  why  so  many  of  the  Qneer  Anne  dramatist-  in  England 
wrote  comedies  -••Minn  forth  a  dandified  and  foppish  gentleman  is  thai 
(<>l lev  Cibber,  the  foremost  actor  of  the  time,  could  play  the  fop  better 
than   he  could    play  anything  else.     The  reason   why  there  is  no   lo\c 
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scene  between  Charles  Surface  and  Maria  in  The  School  for  Scandal 
is  that  Sheridan  knew  that  the  actor  and  the  actress  who  were  cast  for 
these  respective  rules  were  incapable  of  making  love  gracefully  upon 
the  stage.  The  reason  why  Victor  Hugo's  Cromwell  overleaped  itself 
in  composition  and  became  impossible  for  purposes  of  stage  production 
is  that  Talma,  lor  whom  the  character  of  Cromwell  was  designed,  died 
before  the  piece  was  finished,  and  Hugo,  despairing  of  having  the  part 
adequately  aeted,  completed  the  play  for  the  closet  instead  of  for  the 
ttage.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  cull  from  the  past  further  instances 
of  the  direct  dependance  of  the  dramtaist  upon  his  actors.  We  have 
only  to  look  about  us  at  the  present  day  to  see  the  same  influence  at  work. 
For  example,  the  career  of  one  of  the  very  best  endowed  theatrical 
composers  of  the  nineteenth  century,  M.  Victorien  Sardou,  has  been 
moulded  and  restricted  for  all  time  by  the  talents  of  a  single  star  per- 
former, Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt.  Under  the  influence  of  Eugene  Scribe, 
If.  Sardou  began  his  career  at  the  Theatre  Franca  is  with  a  wide  range  of 
well-made  plays,  varying  in  scope  from  the  social  satire  of  Nos  Intimes 
and  the  farcical  intrigue  of  Les  Pattes  de  Mouche  (known  to  us  in 
English  as  The  Scrap  of  Paper)  to  the  tremendous  historic  panorama 
of  Patrie.  When  Sarah  Bernhardt  left  the  Comedie  Franchise,  M.  Sar- 
dou followed  in  her  footsteps,  and  has  since  devoted  most  of  his  energy 
to  preparing  a  series  of  melodramas  to  serve  successively  as  vehicles 
for  her.  Xow,  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  an  actress  of  marked  abilities,  and 
limitations  likewise  marked.  In  sheer  perfection  of  technique  she  sur- 
ges all  performers  of  her  time.  She  is  the  acme  of  histrionic  dex- 
terity; all  that  she  does  upon  the  stage  is,  in  sheer  effectiveness,  superb. 
Bui  in  her  work  she  has  no  soul;  she  lacks  the  sensitive  sweel  lure  of 
Duse,  the  serene  and  star-lit  poetry  of  Modjeska.  Three  things  she 
does  supremely  well.  She  can  be  seductive,  with  a  cooing  voice;  she  can 
he  vindictive,  with  a  cawing  voice;  and,  voiceless,  she  can  die.  Hence 
the  formula  of  Sardou's  melodramas. 

His  heroines  are  almost  always  Sarah  Bernhardts — luring,  tremen- 
dous, doomed  to  die.     Fedora,  Gismonda,  La  Tosca,  Zoraya,  are  hut  a 
Bingle  woman   who  transmigrates  from   play  to   play.     We  find  her  in 
different    countries   and    in   different    times;    hut    she   always    lures    and 
i  man,  storms  against   insuperable  circumstance,  and 

caws,   and    in    the   outcome   dies.     M.    Sardou's    ?ery    latest    effort,    La 
lire,  presents  the  dry  hones  of  the  formula  without  the  flesh  and 
1  of  life.     Zoraya  appeals  first  Bhimmering  in  moonlight  upon  the 
hills  of  Spain — dovelike  in  voice,  serpentining  in  seductiveness.     \ 
she  is  allowed  to  hypnotize  the  audience  while  she  is  hypnotizing 
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daughter  of  the  governor.  She  is  loved  and  she  is  lost.  She  curses  the 
high  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition — a  dove  no  longer  now.  And  she  dies 
upon  cathedral  steps,  to  organ  music.     The  Sorceress  is  but  a  lifeless 

piece  of  mechanism;  and  when  it  was  performed  in  English  by  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell,  it  failed  to  lure  or  to  thrill.  But  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
because  as  an  actress  she  is  Zoraya,  contrived  to  lift  it  into  life.  Justly 
we  may  say  that,  in  a  certain  sense,  this  is  Sarah  Bernhardt^  drama 
instead  of  Yictorien  Sardoirs.  With  her,  it  is  a  play;  without  her,  it  is 
nothing  but  a  formula.  The  young  author  of  Patrie  promised  better 
things  than  this.  Had  he  chosen,  he  might  have  climbed  to  nobler 
heights.  But  he  chose  instead  to  write,  year  after  year,  a  vehicle  for 
the  Muse  of  Melodrama,  and  sold  his  laurel  crown  for  gate- 
receipts. 

If  M.  Sardou  has  suffered  through  playing  the  sedulous  ape  to  a 
histrionic  artist,  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  same  practice  has  been  ad- 
vantageous to  M.  Edmond  Rostand.  M.  Rostand  has  shrewdly  written 
for  the  greatest  of  living  comedians;  and  Constant  Coqueiin  has  been 
the  making  of  him  as  a  dramatist.  The  poet's  early  pieces,  like  Les 
Romanesques,  disclosed  him  as  a  master  of  preciosity,  exquisitely  lyrical, 
but  lacking  in  the  sterner  stuff  of  drama.  He  seemed  a  new  de  Ban- 
ville — dainty,  dallying,  and  deft — a  writer  of  witty  and  pretty  verses — 
nothing  more.  Then  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  devise  an  acting  part  for 
Coqueiin,  which  in  the  compass  of  a  single  play  should  allow  thai  greai 
performer  to  sweep  through  the  whole  wide  range  of  his  varied  and 
versatile  accomplishment.  With  the  figure  of  Coqueiin  before  him. 
M.  Rostand  set  earnestly  to  work.  The  result  of  his  endeavor  was 
the  character  of  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  which  is  considered  by  many 
critics  the  richest  acting  part,  save  Hamlet,  in  the  history  of  the 
theatre. 

UAiglon  was  also  devised  under  the  immediate  influence  of  the  same 
actor.  The  genesis  of  this  latter  play  is,  1  think,  of  peculiar  Lnteresl  to 
students  of  the  drama;  and  I  shall  therefore  relate  it  at  some  length. 
The  facts  were  told  by  M.  Coqueiin  himself  to  his  friend  Professor 
Brandei  Matthews,  who  has  kindly  permitted  mo  to  state  them  in  this 
article.  One  evening,  after  the  extraordinary  success  of  Cyrano,  M.. 
Rostand  mel  Coqueiin  at  the  Porte  si.  Martin  and  said.  "You  knew, 
Coq,  this  is  not  the  last  pari  I  waul  to  write  for  you.  Caift  you  give 
Trie  an  idea  lo  gei  me  started — an  idea  for  another  character?"  The 
ador  though]  for  a  moment,  and  then  answered,  "I've  always  wanted 
to  play  a  i-ir a. r  grognard  <lu  premier  empire—  a  grenadier  <)  (/ninth's 
moustaches"  ...   A  grumpy  grenadier  of  Napoleon's  army— a  grena- 
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diet  with  sweeping  moustaches — with  this  cue  the  dramatist  set  to  work 
and  gradually  imagined  the  character  of  Flambeau,  lit*  soon  saw  that 
if  the  great  Napoleon  were  to  appear  in  the  play  he  would  dominate  the 
action  and  steal  the  center  of  thi  -  2  from  the  soldier-hero.  He  there- 
decided  to  Bet  the  story  after  the  Emperor's  death,  in  the  time  of 
the  weak  and  vacillating  I  Mir  de  Reichstadt.  Flambeau,  who  had  served 
the  eagle,  could  now  transfer  'ins  allegiance  to  the  eaglet,  and  Btand 
dominant  with  the  memory  of  battles  that  had  been.  Bui  after  the 
dramatist  had  been  at  work  upon  the  play  for  Borne  time,  he  encountered 
the  old  difficulty  in  a  new  guise.  At  Last  he  came  in  despair  to  Coquelin 
and  said.  "It  isn't  your  play.  Coq  ;  it  can't  be;  the  young  duke  is  running 
away  with  it.  and  I  can't  stop  him;  Flambeau  is  but  a  secondary  figure 
after  all:  what  shall  1  do?"  And  Coquelin,  who  understood  him.  an- 
swered, "Take  it  to  Sarah:  she  has  just  played  Samlet,  and  wants  to  do 
another  hoy."  So  M.  Rostand  "took  it  to  Sarah."  and  finished  up  the 
duke  with  her  in  view,  while  in  the  background  the  figure  of  Flambeau 
scowled  upon  him  oveT  grandes  moustaches — a  true  grognard  indeed  ! 
Thus  it  happened  that  Coquelin  never  played  the  part  of  Flambeau 
until  he  came  to  New  York  with  Mine.  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  the  fall  of 
1900;  and  the  grenadier  conceived  in  the  Porte  St.  Martin  first  saw  the 
footlights  in  the  Garden  Theal 

But  the  contemporary  English-speaking  -    _-■  furnishes  examples  just 
-  striking  <>f  the  influence  of  the  actor  on  the  dramatist.     Mr.  Arthur 
Wing  Pinero's  greatesl  heroine,  Paula  Tanqueray,  wore  from  her  in 

lion  the  physical  ;i-| t  of  Mrs.   Patrick  Campbell.     Many  of  the  most 

effective  drama-  of  Mi-.  Henry  Arthur  Jones  have  heen  built  around  the 
personality  of  sir  Charles  Wyndham.  The  Wyndham  pari  in  Mr. 
.lone-'-  plays  i-  always  .1  gentleman  of  the  world,  who  understands  life 
because  he  has  lived  it.  and  is  "wise  with  the  quiet  memory  of  old  pain." 
lie  i<  moral  because  he  knows  the  futility  of  immorality.  He  is  lonely. 
lovable,  dignified,  reliable,  and  sound.  By  serene  and  unobtrusive  under- 
standing he  straightens  out  the  difficulties  in  which  the  other  peopL 
the  play  have  wilfully  become  entangled.  He  -how-  them  the  error  of 
their  follies,  preaches  ■■;  worldly-wise  little  sermon  to  each  one, 
Bends  them  back  to  their  true  places  in  life,  sadder  and  wiser  men  and 
women.     In  order  to  Snr  Charles  Wyndham  an  opportunity  to 

play  all  phases  of  hi-  experienced  gentility  in  such  ;i  character  as  thi-. 
Mr.  don.-  has  repeated  the  part   in  drama  after  drama. 

Many  of  til.-  •_••  characters  of  the  theatre  have  heen  -  ially 

imbued   with   the  physical   and   mental    personality  of  the  actors   who 

ated  them  that  they  have  died  with  their  performer-  and  been  lost  for- 
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over  after  from  the  world  of  art.  In  this  regard  we  think  at  once  of 
Rip  Van  Winkle.  The  little  play  that  Mr.  Jefferson,  with  the  aid  of 
Dion  Boueicault,  fashioned  out  of  Irving's  story  is  scarcely  worth  the 
reading;  and  if,  a  hundred  years  from  now,  any  student  of  the  drama 
happens  to  look  it  over,  he  may  wonder  in  vain  why  it  was  so  beloved, 
for  many,  many  years,  by  all  America;  and  there  will  come  no  answer, 
since  the  actors  art  will  then  be  only  a  tale  that  is  told.  So  Beau  Brum- 
mel  died  with  Mr.  Mansfield:  and  if  our  children,  who  never  saw  his 
superb  performance,  chance  in  future  years  to  read  the  lines  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  play,  they  will  not  believe  us  when  we  tell  them  that  the  char- 
acter of  Brummel  once  was  great.  With  such  current  instances  before 
us,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  difficult  as  many  university  professors  find  it  to 
understand  the  vogue  of  certain  plays  of  the  Elizabethan  and  Restora- 
tion eras  which  seem  to  us  now,  in  the  reading,  lifeless  things.  When 
we  study  the  mad  dramas  of  Nat  Lee,  we  should  remember  Betterton; 
and  properly  to  appreciate  Thomas  Otway,  we  must  imagine  the  aspect 
and  the  voice  of  Elizabeth  Barry. 

It  may  truthfully  be  said  that  Mrs.  Barry  created  Otway,  both  as 
dramatist  and  poet;  for  The  Orphan  and  Venice  Preserved,  the  two 
most  pathetic  plays  in  English,  would  never  have  been  written  but  for 
her.  It  is  often  thus  within  the  power  of  an  actor  to  create  a  dramatist ; 
and  his  surest  means  of  immortality  is  to  inspire  the  composition  of 
plays  which  may  survive  his  own  demise.  After  Duse  is  dead,  poets 
may  read  La  Citfa  Morta.  and  imagine  her.  The  memory  of  Coquelin 
is,  in  this  way,  likely  to  live  longer  than  that  of  Talma.  We  can  merely 
guess  at  Talma's  art,  because  the  plays  in  which  he  acted  are  unreadable 
to-day.  But  if  M.  Rostand's  Cyrano  is  read  a  hundred  years  from  now, 
it  will  be  possible  for  students  of  it  to  imagine  in  detail  the  salient 
features  of  the  art  of  Coquelin.  It  will  be  evident  to  them  that  the 
actor  made  love  luringly  and  died  effectively,  that  he  was  capable  of 
lyric  reading  and  staccato  gasconade,  that  he  had  a  burly  humor  and 
that  touch  of  sentiment  that  trembles  into  tears.  Similarly  we  know 
to-dav.  from  the  fact  that  Shakespeare  played  the  Ghost  in  Hamlef. 
that  he  must  have  had  a  voice  that  was  full  and  resonant  and  deep.  So 
from  roading  the  plays  of  Moliero  we  can  imagine  the  robust  figure  of 
Afagdeleine  Bejart,  the  grace  of  La  Orange,  the  pretty  petulance  of  the 
flight v  fair  Armando. 

Some  sense  of  this  must  have  been  in  the  mind  of  Sir  TTenry  Trving 
when  he  strove  industriously  to  creato  a  dramatist  who  might  survive 
him  and  immortalize  his  memory.  The  facile,  uncroative  Wills  wag 
granted  many  chances,  and  in  Charles  J  lost  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
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lasting  drama.  Lord  Tennyson  came  near  the  mark  in  Becket;  but  this 
play,  like  those  of  Wills,  has  not  proved  sturdy  enough  to  survive  the 
actor  who  inspired  it.  For  all  his  striving,  Sir  Henry  left  no  dramatist 
as  a  monument  to  his  art. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND— SOMK   COMMENTS   A XI) 

CONCLUSIONS 

BY    HARRY  THURSTON   PE<   K 

When  Mr.  Cleveland  left  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  his  second  term  in  1897,  he  was  beyond  doubt  the  most  unpopular 
President  whom  our  history  had  ever  known.  After  John  Tyler,  elected 
as  a  Whig,  had  ratted  to  the  Democrats,  he  still  had  a  strong  faction  to 
support  him.  Even  Andrew  Johnson's  personal  and  political  vagaries 
were  upheld  by  many.     Congress  might  refuse  even  to  listen  to  the  read- 

of  his  messages;  yet,  after  all,  he  triumphed  over  Congress  in  the 
impeachment  proceedings,  and  the  end  of  his  term  of  office  was  a  fairly 
peaceful  one 

I > 1 1 1  il  was  Mr.  Cleveland's  lot  to  alienate  in  turn  every  important 
interest,  faction  and  party  in  the  United  States;  and  he  did  this  always 
in  obedience  to  his  own  matured  conception  of  his  duty.  He  never 
wantonly  or  lightly  performed  any  official  act.  He  was  slow  to 
decide,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  resentment   which  he   knew   would  be 

ted  upon  him.     Yet.  haying  decided,  he  carried  out  hi  Ive  un- 

flinchingly, ami  lie  Btood  firm  and  without  faltering  against  the  pitiless 

mi  of  hatred  which  beat  upon  him  from  every  quarter. 

Thus,  in  his  first  term  of  office,  he  stamped  out  the  pension  swindles. 
A  Republican  President  would  have  shrunk  from  such  a  thing — indi 
no  Republican  President  ever  sought  to  do  it.  That  a  Democrat  should 
venture  to  attempt  it  seemed  sheer  political  madne--.  The  country  had 
been  told  that  President  Cleveland's  election  meant  "the  South  once 
mere  in  the  saddle" — and  what  so  likely  to  confirm  this  view  as  an 
attack  upon  the  pension  system,  even  though  that  system  were  notoriously 
honeycombed  with  fraud?  But  Mr.  Cleveland  dared  to  insist  on  rigid 
honest  v.  There  came  a  time  when  it  was  personally  unsafe  for  him  to 
visit  a  Lrreat  city  in  which  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  holding 
its  "encampment,"  and  when  every  mail  brought  to  him  hundred 
threatening  letters  from  venal  "old  soldier-":  but  lie  took  n<>  heed  of  all 
this  clamor.    TTis  pungent  vetoes,  unanswerable  in  the  cold  facts  which 
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they  set  forth,  rained  steadily  upon  an  astonished  Congress  and  shamed 
it   into  admiration   for  his  courage  in  caring  nothing  for  the  "soldier 

YOU'." 

Hi-  own  party  leaders,  wild  for  office  after  twenty  years  of  defeat 
and  disappointment,  and  expecting  to  run  riot  in  the  spoils  which  had 
always  been  the  victors',  were  astounded  when  President  Cleveland 
refused  to  turn  out  Republicans  merely  because  they  were  Republicans. 
His  extension  of  the  Civil  Service  Rules  to  new  classes  in  the  public 
service  made  professional  politicians  on  both  sides  gasp  with  mingled 
horror  and  contempt. 

By  his  message  of  December  (>.  1887 — on  the  verge  of  a  new  presi- 
dential election — he  made  enemies  of  all  the  protected  manufacturers  in 
this  country  and  alarmed  tens  of  thousands  of  workingmon  who  believed 
that  any  reduction  in  the  tariff  would  mean  a  lowering  of  wages.  This 
message,  at  the  time,  cost  Mr.  Cleveland  a  re-election;  though  his 
superb  indifference  to  political  consequences  stirred  the  great  mass  of 
the  American  people  to  admiration,  and  brought  him  back  into  tin? 
presidency  at  the  end  of  another  four  years. 

Tn  his  second  administration  he  for  the  time  repelled  even  more 
fearlessly  the  special  interests  among  which  a  weaker  President  would  have 
tried  to  conciliate  some  at  least,  and  to  play  one  off  against  the  other. 
But  Mr.  Cleveland  went  on  his  own  course,  guided  solely  by  conviction. 
He  renewed  his  contest  with  protectionism  by  urging  the  passage  of  the 
Wilson  Bill.  When  his  own  party  associates  emasculated  that  measure, 
he  scored  them  unsparingly  in  an  open  letter  which  was  read  out  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  certainly  ran  counter  to  the  wishes  of 
nearly  all  Americans  when  he  caused  the  flag  to  be  hauled  down  in 
Honolulu  and  tried  to  restore  in  Hawaii  a  monarchy,  because  be  believed 
thai  ii  had  been  overthrown  unlawfully  by  armed  forces  of  the  United 
Stale-,  lie  made  the  labor  olcmonl  detest  him  by  breaking  the  Chicago 
strike  in  IS!)!,  though  Ik1  was  acting  under  the  statutes  of  the  United 
States^  and  used  Federal  1  Poops  only  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  mails. 

Ye\  all  these  things  were  ae  nothing  in  the  tempest  which  he  evoked 
by  his  -ale  of  bonds  to  keep  the  Treasury's  gold  reserve  intact  and  to 
prevent  the  country's  finances  from  dropping  to  a  silver  basis.  That 
he  made  mistakes  and  grievous  blunders  in  details  there  can  he  no  doubl 
to-day.  Thai  his  policy,  as  ;i  whole,  was  both  wise  and  patriotic  there  arc 
few  who  now  would  even  question.  Vet  how  bitterly  he  was  hated! 
Millions  of  men  and  women  in  the  West,  wrought  l<>  a  frenzy  of  excite- 
ment, believed  him  the  corrupl  and  purchased  instrument  ofa  Wall  Streei 
oligarchy.     Ili<  very  name  was  spat   upon  with  cursing,  as  he  calmly 
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staked  the  whole  credit  of  the  nation  to  keep  its  financial  honor  unim- 
paired. Ami  then,  as  though  Fortune  Bought  to  make  him  drain  unpop- 
ularity to  its  very  dregs,  there  came  the  Venezuelan  question,  when 
Mr.  Cleveland  penned  the  message  which  brought  the  country  to  the 
ge  of  war,  which  made  values  drop  to  the  extent  of  $400,000,000  in 
two  days,  and  which  made  the  "barons"  of  Wall  Street  and  their  organ- 
shriek  as  wildly  as  did  the  sockless  stump-speakers  of  the  West. 

And,  ^.>,  when  his  party's  Convention  met  in  1896,  it  voted  down  even 
the  slightest  word  of  compliment  to  the  President,  and  adopted  resolutions 
which  specifically  denounced  his  course.  Orators  bellowed  forth  vituper- 
ative sentences  against  him.     II-'  was  anathema  in  the  house  of  his  former 

:ids;   while  his   party's    foes  declared   him   hopelessly   discredited— 

onsible  for  social  disorder  and  impending  ruin.  This  seemed  to 
nearly  every  one  the  verdict  which  posterity  would  write  against  his  name. 
When  he  went  out  of  office,  the  best  that  even  his  few  friends  could 
claim  for  him  was  that  he  hail  been  "successful  through  defeat."  What 
his  enemies  said  would  now  he  much  too  shocking  to  recall. 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  then — a  <hort  twelve  years,  and  ho 
How  stands  the  fame  of  Grover  Cleveland  now?    Pie  lived  to 

his  countrymen  of  every  party  honor  him.  In  the  campaign  of  1904 
Ins  name  was  cheered  at  gatherings  alike  of  Democrats  and  of  Republi- 
cans. At  his  death  a  Republican  President  spoke  of  him  with  genuine 
feeling  as  a  great  and  memorable  character.     Hi-  own  party,  which  had 

•  him  out  twelve  years  before,  placed  hi-  crape-bordered  portrait  in  it< 

convention  hall,  side  by  side  with  those  of  Jefferson  and  Jackson.     In 

L885,  immediately  after  his  first   inauguration,  a  London  journal  said: 

-President  Cleveland's  mess         ms  t<»  place  him  in  true  succession 

to  the  greater  men  who  have  occupied  the   Presidential  chair."     This 

forecast  has  proved  true.     He  lived  down  all  the  bitterness  ami  hatred 

and  misrepresentation  'hat    for  a  time  hid  his  true  greatness  from  his 

countrymen.    His  figure  stands  forth  to-day  in  the  enduring  sunshine 

of  national  respect  and  pride. 

***** 

Mr.  Cleveland  was  probably  the  last  American  President  to  illustrate 
the  simplicity  of  our  earlier  traditions.     !!«•  lived  in  the  White  H 

quietly  and  naturally  as  he  afterward  lived  in  his  home  at  Princeton. 
There  was  no  glitter  of  gold  lace  or  clank  of  Babres  in  his  entourage.    He 
never  galloped  at  the  head  of  regiments,  nor  journeyed  from  plao 
place  with  massed  troops  all  about  him.     He  never  assembled  fleets 
squadrons  t<>  amuse  his  children  or  hi-  gu  II"  made  no  "prog 

through  the  country,  requisitioning  the  railroads  t<»  provide  him  with 
special  trains  and  to  entertain  him  for  weeks  with  choice  viands  and  rare 
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wines.  He,  like  Lincoln,  was  a  plain  American.  It  is  amusing  now  to  re- 
member  how  he  was  attacked  in  the  press  for  "junketing"  because  he 
sometimes  went  on  board  a  light-house  tender  to  shoot  ducks  or  to  fish  in 
the  inland  waters — attacked  even  though  he  kept  a  scrupulous  account  of 
every  cenl  expended  for  him,  and  then  paid  it  from  his  personal  resources. 
What  would  the  critics  have  said  in  those  days  if  he  had  converted  govern- 
ment vessels  into  "Presidential  yachts,"  and  if  he  had  taken  men-of-war 
for  the  use  of  members  of  his  family,  and  spoken  of  the  navy  as  "my 
navy*"? 

It  is  probable  that  Americans  have  come  to  like  and  even  to  desire  a 
large  amount  of  personal  display  in  the  life  of  their  Chief  Executive. 
This  suits  the  temper  of  the  times  and  the  altered  taste  of  a  changing 
people.  But  President  Cleveland  was  cast  in  another  mould  and  bred 
in  another  school.  It  is  interesting  to  remember  him  as  he  appeared  at 
the  tri-weekly  public  receptions  in  the  White  House.  At  the  given  hour 
he  would  come  down  to  the  great,  bare  East  Room  from  his  office  desk. 
A  secretary  in  civilian  costume  would  be  his  sole  attendant.  The  Presi- 
dent, with  ink-stains  on  his  forefinger,  and  dressed  in  a  loose  frock  coat, 
a  little  shiny  at  the  elbows,  and  with  trousers  a  little  baggy  at  the  knees, 
seemed  really  to  enjoy  his  half  hour  with  the  rather  motley  crowd  of 
citizen?  who  waited  for  him.  His  face  had  a  genial  though  shrewd 
expression.  His  grey-blue  eyes  twinkled  with  fun  as  he  heard  or  uttered 
some  casual  joke.  He  gave  a  hearty  handshake  to  every  one,  and  had  a 
pleasant  word  for  all.  Yet  he  was  the  man  who  met  the  arrogance  of 
the  Senate  with  a  still  greater  arrogance,  and  who  calmly  wrote  in  regard 
to  Spanish  cruelty  in  Cuba :  "The  United  States  is  not  a  nation  to 
which  peace  is  a  necessity."  He  was  the  man  who  spoke  out  strongly 
against  the  treachery  of  his  own  party  leaders;  who  faced  the  almost 
insane  rage  of  the  whole  West  in  1895;  and  above  all,  he  was  the  man 
who  in  a  few  grave,  grimly  pregnant  sentences  bade  Great  Britain  halt 
when  thai  great  power  crossed  the  line  which  in  Mr.  Cleveland's  mind 
was  drawn  around  the  doctrine  of  Monroe. 

Of  late  years  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  perpetual  presence 
of  the  spectacular  in  our  national  government.  The  events  of  President 
Cleveland's  second  term  may  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 

-pectacular  is  not  by  any  means  the  -nine  as  the  dramatic.  Horse- 
breaking,  military  reviews,  peace  conferences  like  thai  at  Portsmouth, 
where  the  diplomatic  comedy  was  all  carefully  prearranged,  the  swift 
despatch  of  battleships  for  the  benefit  <>f  the  newspapers  -all  ihese  things 
matter  so  litde  thai  they  will  be  almost  instantly  forgotten.  They  tickle 
the  fancy  of  the  onlookers  f<>r  a  moment.     They  furnish  the  press  with 
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daily  gossip.  But  they  are  no  more  truly  dramatic  than  is  the  transfor- 
mation scene  at  the  end  of  a  Christmas  pantomime.  The  most  breathless 
moment  since  that  when  the  Civil  War  closed  with  the  death  of  Lincoln, 
the  most  enduring  mark  which  American  statesmanship  has  left  on  his- 
tory for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  came  when  these  grimly  measured 
sentences  were  read  out  in  the  Senate  chamber: 

".  .  .  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  United  Str.tes  to  resist  by  every  means 
in  its  power,  as  a  wilful  aggression  upon  its  rights  and  interests,  the  appropriation 
of  [Venezuelan]  territory  by  Great  Britain.  ...  In  making  these  recommenda- 
tions I  am  fully  alive  to  the  responsibility  incurred  and  keenly  realize  all  the 
consequences  that  may  follow." 

President  Roosevelt,  with  all  his  instinct  for  effect,  has  never  attained 
to  so  thrillingly  real  a  climax.  The  history  of  his  administration  will 
tell  how,  with  a  fine  army  and  a  splendid  fleet  at  his  command,  he  did 
succeed  in  coercing  a  small  South  American  republic  and  in  forcing  her 
to  yield  up  a  strip  of  territory  to  be  exploited  in  American  interests.  But 
it  was  the  quiet,  unassuming  President  in  the  frock  coat  a  little  shiny 
at  the  elbows  and  with  trousers  a  little  baggy  at  the  knees,  who  expanded 
t lie  doctrine  of  Monroe,  and  forced  the  acceptance  of  it  by  what  was  then, 
at  least,  the  proudest  and  apparently  the  most  powerful  nation  upon  earth. 
And  he  did  it  Math  no  bluster,  witli  no  trumpeting?,  but  solely  by  the 
force  of  an  inflexible  will,  a  spirit  that  dared  everything  when  he  believed 
that  he  was  right.  From  that  moment  and  not  from  the  time  of  our 
triumph  over  impotent  Spain,  will  historians  date  the  sadden  leap 
of  the  United  States  to  the  acknowledged  rank  of  a  great  world-power. 
It  was  the  quality  then  displayed,  more  than  any  other,  that  stamps 
ver  Cleveland  as  one  of  tin1  first  Americans.  When  his  monument 
Bhal]  have  been  completed,  there  should  be  graven  on  its  base  a  single 
word  for  which  out'  own  language  affords  no  adequate  translation — Virtus 
— that  high  courage  and  singleness  of  purpose  which,  both  in  moral 
and  material  affairs,  reeks  not  of  consequences,  bnl  irives  to  its  posse 
the  mastery  of  men. 

Harry  Thurston  Peck. 


RETROSPECTIVE  GLIMPSES  OF  CLEVELAND 

BY  JOBL  BENTON 

I  cannot    recall   any   instance   in    American   history,   frequent    and 

familiar  as   the  attainment    <>f  high   ]>«  >si  t  i«  -n    from   a    lower  estate   is    in 

our  country,  to  equal  the  elevation  that  came  with  >nch  force  and  Budden- 
iver  Cleveland.  Abraham  Lincoln's  and  Andrew  Johnson's  r 
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to  power  were  surely  picturesque  and  significant;  bul  their  pathways  to 
high  office  covered  a  good  lifetime;  whereas  Mr.  Cleveland's  entire  politi- 
cal career,  that  which  made  him  visible  to  the  nation,  and  which  gave 
him  his  highest  eminence,  was  wrought  in  fifteen  years — the  period 
from  L882  to  1807.  On  the  first  of  those  years  he  ran  for  Governor  of 
New  York;  and,  on  the  last,  having  been  twice  elected  President,  and 
once  beaten  for  that  office  in  a  contest  by  no  means  without  its  honorable 
laurels  for  him.  he  retired  to  private  life. 

At  the  earliest  of  these  dates,  his  name,  outside  of  Buffalo  and  Erie 
County,  awakened  no  recognition.  It  was  then  entirely  parochial.  When 
it  was  first  mentioned  in  my  hearing,  early  in  L882,  it  happened  in  this 
way:  One  of  the  shrewdest  of  our  State  politicians  said  to  me,  "Do  you 
know  there  is  a  great  man  in  Buffalo — a  coming  man — of  Andrew  Jack- 
son's stubborn  determination,  and  of  rare  honesty  and  ability,  that  we 
are  talking  of  nominating  for  Governor?  His  name  is  Cleveland,  and 
lie  is  a  wonder."  Of  course  I  did  not.  Few  did  at  that  time.  I  was  told 
further  that  his  power  and  quality  had  been  amply  illustrated  by  his 
election  to  the  Mayoralty  in  that  city,  and  his  high  success  in  that  office. 
The  nomination  was  reluctantly  taken,  as  he  lacked  political  ambition ; 
but  he  was  earnestly  urged  to  accept  it  by  the  best  citizens  of  all  parties; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  normal  majority  in  the  municipality 
was  always  against  the  party  to  which  he  belonged,  he  won  a  triumphant 
victory.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say  here  that  it  was  a  people's — not  a 
partizan — triumph  ;  and  the  new  Hercules  cleaned  thoroughly  the  Augean 
stable  that  had  long  needed  that  heroic  service. 

It  will  greatly  reward  the  curious  reader  to  look  up  one  of  his  mes- 
sages  lo  the  Buffalo  Common  Council,  soon  after  he  took  office,  and  note 
the  unambiguous  "thunder  words"  in  it,  and  the  bravery  and  probity  of 
the  deliverances.  Bul  I  am  not  writing  Mr.  Cleveland's  biography  here 
but  merely  picking  up  a  few  strands  that  show  the  Bturdiness  of  his 
white-oak  qualities. 

Probably  the  machine  politician,  thai  familiar  and  complaisant  type, 
that  swallows  whole  anything  which  is  propounded  by  a  convention  and 
which  happens  to  be  authenticated  by  a  mere  label  (whereby  sawdust  i- 
often  accepted  for  ginger),  never  had  a  character  to  reckon  with  who  was 
much  like  this  new  Governor.  The  machine  politicians,  thinking  they  had 
created  him.  had  it  in  mind  to  guide  and  direct  him.  All  the  more  grew 
their  hope  of  doing  this  -before  they  found  out  bis  formidable  personal- 
ity    when  they  saw  in  him  Presidential  timber,  and  the  hope  of  bribing 

him  by  the  gift,  which  they  thought   they  might   be  able  to  bestow,  of  the 

highest  office  in  tbe  land -and,  really,  (lie  bighesl  office  in  (be  world. 
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Bui  here  was  a  Leviathan  into  whose  mouth  no  hook  could  be  put.  For  he 
stood  on  his  own  feet,  Bolid  as  Gibraltar,  "and  four-square  to  all  the 
winds  that  blew."    To  secure  his  support  for  anything  was  possible  only 

showing  him  that  the  thing  asked  for  was  the  right  thing  to  grant,  or 
to  do.  That  he  or  his  pari)-  would  be  benefited  by  some  measure  counted 
for  nothing — if  it  was  something  that  he  felt  should  be  opposed. 

A  tittle  incident,  not  widely  known,  1  think,  illustrates  this  absolutely 
achromatic  detachment  which  he  maintained  invariably  as  a  public  serv- 
ant. In  the  fall  of  1884,  when  he  was  Governor,  and  candidate  for  Pres- 
ident, and  votes  in  this  State  were  an  overwhelming  desideratum,  he  was 
told  by  the  political  managers  of  his  campaign  thai  there  were  Beveral 
hundred  idle  workmen,  or  men  who  would  soon  be  idle,  who  were  on  the 
Capitol  and  other  State  jobs.  To  discharge  them,  they  said,  just  before 
elect  inn,  would  be  to  bequeath  their  votes  to  the  political  enemy.  The 
Governor  asked  if  there  was  no  appropriation  for  continuing  their 
Labors;  and  he  was  told  there  was  none.  "Then."*  said  Mr.  Cleveland, 
"there  is  nothing  we  can  do."  The  hint  that  this  one  failure  to  do  some- 
thing might  defeat  him  left  him  absolutely  unmoved.  What  was  right 
miiM  rule,  though  the  heavens,  and  the  Presidency  too,  Bhould  fall. 

of  course  money  t<>  keep  these  men  at  work  until  after  election  could 
have  been  privately  raised;  and  then,  when  it  was  convenient,  could  have 
been  repaid  Later,  by  a  real  appropriation,  by  which  the  State  would  have 
sanctioned  and  paid  for  the  work  it  did  not  want,  to  promote  the  election 
of  one  party  candidate  over  another.  Mr.  Cleveland  would  qoI  profit  by 
any  such  scheming  as  this;  yet,  how  many  commonly  considered  g 
men,  when  Buch  a  temptation  came  their  way.  would  have  felt  its  im- 
propriety? The  average  politician  would  call  Mr.  Cleveland's  firm  atti- 
tude on  this  point  supeiline  Mugwump  ethics.  Bui  how  much  this  coun- 
try needs,  in  its  public  servants,  just  tins  nice  Bense  of  moral  perception! 

1  have  been  told  that  when  Mr.  Cleveland  arrived  at  the  White  House 
to  begin  his  firsi  term  a-  President,  he  very  soon  stepped  into  the 
barn  and  Btable  Bel  apart  for  the  President's  private  use,  and  found  there 
;i  bountiful  supply  of  hay,  ami  possibly  grain.  He  at  once,  with  Borne 
Burprise,  asked  the  coachman  or  stable  man  whose  hay  that  was,  and  why 
it  was  there.    "Oh."  said  the  man  questioned,  "that's  furnished  by  the 

rernment."  "But,"  -aid  the  President,  "'I  want  you  to  have  that  hay 
weighed,  bo  that  I  can  pay  for  it.  'I'lic  G  rnmenl  won't  have  to  pay 
for  my  horse-feed" — or  words  to  that  effect.     In  1  in  the  famous 

Texas  seed-distribution  case,  the  matter  itself  was  not  one  of  magnitude; 
hut  it  antagonized  a  principle  thai  his  own  shining  epigram  made 
luminous,  when  he  said :  ,%lt  i-  not  the  business  of  the  ( tovernmenl  t"  Bup- 
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port  the  people;  it  is  the  business  of  the  people  to  support  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Cleveland  when  he  went  to  Washington  as  President-elect,  saw 
thai  city  for  the  first  time,  lie  and  Mr.  Blaine,  had,  up  to  that  oc- 
casion, never  met.  But  it  was  a  very  graceful  act  of  the  defeated  can- 
didate to  take  a  very  early  opportunity  to  see  the  new  President.  Each 
was  highly  pleased  with  the  personality  of  the  other,  and  with  the  inter- 
view; and  the  visit  had  an  hour's  duration.  Before  Mr.  Blaine  left  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Cleveland  asked  him  what  there  might  be  that  he  could 
do  for  him.  I  believe  there  was  only  one  thing — some  appointment  in 
Maine,  I  think — that  Mr.  Blaine  suggested  a  wish  about.  And  Mr.  Cleve- 
land replied  to  the  effect  that  what  he  asked  for  should  be  done.  After  the 
sharp  asperities  of  our  frequently  brutal  Presidential  contests,  a  little 
incident  like  this  is  pleasant  to  consider.  It  stands  forth  like  the  deli- 
cate Edelweiss,  which  flashes  its  beauty  over  a  bleak  Alpine  gorge. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  small  acquaintance  with  the  men  of  the  country  out- 
side of  his  own  State,  when  he  reached  the  national  capital,  made  it  more 
necessary  than  it  is  usually  said  to  be,  for  executive  reliance  on  the  word 
of  Congressmen  as  to  the  character  of  those  who  sought  for  appointment 
to  office.  In  one  instance,  it  seems,  a  Western  Congressman  recommended 
a  candidate  so  highly  whom  he  wished  to  have  in  office,  that  the  President 
appointed  him.  But  it  was  soon  found  out  that  this  appointee  had  once 
been  imprisoned  for  a  criminal  offense.  In  other  respects,  and  in  his 
later  histor}',  he  may,  however,  have  averaged  well  with  those  seeking 
office.  Yet  Mr.  Cleveland  did  not  relish  this  betrayal  of  his  confidence, 
which  the  Congressman  had  an  opportunity  to  discover  on  a  later  call  at 
the  White  House,  and  probably  to  remember  forever  after.  For  the 
President  said  to  him  on  his  second  call,  with  sarcastic  accent:  "What 
other  horse-thief  have  you  come  for,  now,  to  have  me  appoint  to  office?" 

After  Mr.  Cleveland's  second  election  he  continued  his  accustomed 
independence — caring  first  for  what  he  thought  the  country  needed;  a 
little  (the  "machine"  men  of  his  party  thought  very  little)  of  what  the 
party  wanted;  and  nothing  to  boom  himself.  What  President  (not  ex- 
cepting Andrew  Jackson),  have  we  ever  had,  if  we  are  looking  for  bold- 

-  on  behalf  of  what  he  considered  rigid,  who,  after  his  party  had  been 
living  forty  years  in  the  wilderness,  on  doubtfully  falling  "Manna," 
would  do  the  following  things : 

1.  Appoint  Mr.  Gresham,  Republican  (although  he  was  in  legal  and 
judicial  ability  absolutely  unsurpassed)   Secretary  of  State. 

2.  Appoint  Mr.  Phelps  of  Vermont,  a  State  always  politically  hostile 
to  the  President's  party,  Minister  to  England. 
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3.  Preserve  for  the  opposing  party  the  Postmastership  of  New  York, 
with  its  more  than  two  thousand  coveted,  fat  pla< 

l!;-  Baying  from  Anarchy  one  of  the  ureal  States,  and  his  heroic 
(••ration  of  the  public  credit   I  do  do!  aeed  to  retell,  bo  often  have  they 
been  recited. 

But  there  is  one  other  matter — that  which  at  one  time  concerned  Ha- 
waii— even  if  it  be  called  now  ancient  history,  that  should  not  be  tot ■_ 
ten.    What  he  did  about  it  was  nol  to  be  successful — for  not 

"Ever  the  right  comes  uppermost." 

But  it  has  its  Lessons.  The  stains  quo  in  this  question,  as  with  the  Ameri- 
can aborigines,  must  now  rule,  as  this  rude  world  goes.  But  the  wrong 
will  not  pass  from  history.  And  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  doctrine, 
which  he  has  perhaps  finally  completed,  punctuates  the  impropriety  which 
he  pronounced  it  to  be,  of  our  swooping  down  on  a  little  defenseless  king- 
dom, and  gathering  ii  in,  simply  because  our  might  has  made  it  right. 

Having  written  for  two  of  our  organs  of  public  opinion  two  articles 
against  Hawaiian  annexation — one  of  them  entitled,  'Twenty-five  R 

insl  Annexing  Hawaii,"  I  Bent  copies  of  them  to  a  few  very  warm 
friends,  and  to  ex-Presidenl  I      .  eland,  then  in  ordinary  lifi 

But  I  felt,  in  the  replies,  that  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on 
wha  i  me  .-till  to  have  been  the  unmistakable  truth.     From  my 

riend,  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  I  got,  in  his  always 
genial  vein,  a  strong  personal  dissent  from  my  position.  It  was  bo  very 
much  personal  (even  "impressiona!")  that,  while  its  delightfulness  may 
d  thereby,  it-  convincing  power  is  not  heightened  by  it.  But 
I  copy  it  below,  with  an  awakened  Borrow  over  his  late  departure: 

1C  Broad  Brunei1, 
Ni:w  York,  February  3,  1S98. 
Mi  Deab  Benton:  I  have  had  a  cerebral  trouble  and  am  under  medical  com- 
mands  neither  to  read  nor  t<>  write,  but  I  have  disobeyed  them  to  the  extent 
of  reading  your  twenty- live  reasons  for  not  confirming  the  Hawaiian  annexation 
treaty,  and  am  new  disobeying  my  physician  to  the  further  eztenl  of  writing  you 
a  few  lines  of  comment. 

All  1  can  Bay  i-  thai  "nevertheless  Beecher  j>ut  it)    I  am  -till  warmly, 

enthusiastically,  and-  as  I  believe-  patriotically  and  righteously,  in  favor  of  the 
immediate  confirmation  of  the  treaty  j  that  1  believe  it  should  have  been  confiri 
five  j":  that  I  have  been  praying  f<>r  Hawaiian  annexation  Bince  my  boy- 

hood;   fin. illy,   that    1   would   think  your  article   to   have  been    written   by   one   who 

•    his  nights  and  days  to  the  credulous  Btudy  of  tin-  chiei 
and    a  Tit  i    \in.ihan    policy    within    "these    Stat  Walt    Whitman    calls    the 

0.  S.  A.). 
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1  am  no  less,  though  with  much  compassion  for  your  mugwumpeiy, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Edmund  C.  Stedman. 
P.  S. — 1  suppose  you  think  it  goes  without  saying  that  my  illness  is  cerebral! 

It  seems  that  the  remittance  of  my  articles  to  Mr.  Cleveland — by  some 
good  fortune — struck  a  psychological  moment.  He  was  out  of  public 
life;  but  he  knew,  from  A  to  Izzard,  the  problems  that  were  pending  at 
Washington.  Senators  and  Congressmen,  who  held  to  his  views,  were 
writing  him  for  instructions  on  Hawaii,  and  the  groundwork  for  action 
upon  what  had  happened  to  this  feeble,  but  deeply  interesting  kingdom 
in  the  Pacific.  What  his  replies  to  these  inquiries  were  may  be  inferred 
from  the  characteristic  letter  written  to  me.  which  I  give  below: 

Princeton,  X.  J.,  February  3,  1898. 
Jot  I  Benton,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir:  Please  accept  my  thanks  for  the  clippings  you  sent  me  on  the 
Hawaiian  annexation  scheme,  and  your  kind  letter. 

The  printed  matter  seemed  to  me  to  be  so  useful  and  suggestive  that  I  sent 
it  to  a  gentleman  who  had  written  to  me  asking  for  material  in  opposition  to 
annexation. 

You  say  in  your  letter:  "The  approval  of  one  citizen  and  writer  may  not 
mean  much  to  you,"  etc. 

I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  struggle  to  honestly  perform  public  duty  brings 
no  reward  that  compares  in  value  with  the  approval  of  one's  thoughtful  fellow 
countrymen. 

Yours  very  truly. 

GROVE!!    (    I.KVKI.AM). 

It  was  a  true  and  tonic  letter;  but  the  forces  for  conquest  had  worked 
long,  and  foully,  and  in  the  dark;  and  they  were  too  strong  for  the  suc- 
ce£  •  of  a  virtuous  and  reasonable  appeal.  But  we  may  parody  Tennyson's 
familiar  averment,  and  say  (on  behalf  of  justice  and  expediency)  : 

"  Tis  better  to  have  striven  and   lost, 
Than  never   to   have  striven    at   all." 

— againsl  the  indefensible  rapine. 

lint  1  have  only  tout  bed,  with  feeble  effort,  the  greatness  and  ex- 
emplary grandeur  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  Perhaps  we  are  as  yet  too  near  his 
scenes  of  action  and  the  echoes  of  party  controversy,  to  sel  down  his  true 
worth  to  the  country.  When  we  reach  a  fair  historical  perspective,  how- 
ever, we  shal]  Bee  thai  his  fame  is  to  be  one  of  the  Nation's  mosl  precious 
legacies.  Fortunate,  indeed,  it  will  be,  if  in  a  century  t<>  come,  the  Re- 
public   shall    acquire   another    public   servant    thai    is   anywhere   near  his 

equal. 

Joel  Benton. 
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[JNFOBESEEH  FACTOES  OF  THE  CUBEENT  CAMPAIGN 

JJY    HEKBY  LITCHFIELD    WEST 

The  announcement  that  the  Republican  campaign  managers  will  at- 
tempt to  secure  electoral  votes  in  the  Southern  States  has  been  followed 
by  the  declaration  that  Secretary  Taft  will  make  several 
Breaking  the  speeches  in  the  enemy's  country.  He  has  already  ar- 
Solidity  of  ranged  to  meet  a  large  delegation  of  Virginians  at  the 

the  South  j^  SpringS  an(j  later  in  the  campaign,  it  is  stated,  he 

will  visit  Atlanta.  Chairman  Hitchcock,  who  possesses 
an  unusually  extensive  knowledge  of  political  conditions  in  the  South, 
is  planning  conferences  with  Southern  Republicans  and  is  evidently 
quite  in  earnest  in  prosecuting  the  new  programme.  This  proposed  in- 
vasion of  the  South  is  so  novel  that  it  may  be  both  appropriate  and  in- 
teresting to  review  the  causes  which  have  inspired  it  and  discuss  the  pos- 
sibility of  successful  result. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  seem  absurd  for  the  Republi- 
cans to  indulge  in  optimistic  dreams  of  breaking  the  long-established 
solidity  of  the  South.  In  these  days  of  abnormal  political  occurrences, 
however,  there  is  enough  in  the  suggestion  to  warrant  consideration.  It 
is  the  unexpected  that  happens  nowadays;  and  while  it  is  hardly  possible 
that  this  year  there  will  be  any  departure  from  the  political  complexion  of 
the  Southern  States,  the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  that  section  are 
not  without  significance.     In  analyzing  the  situation  one  fact  presents 

If  with  especial  emphasis.  During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
Democratic  vote  in  the  South  has  been  steadily  decreasing.  The  high- 
water  mark  was  reached  in  1896,  when  the  entire  South  was  permeated 
Permit&ion   to  republish  nitidis  is  reserved. 
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with  the  free  coinage  of  silver  idea,  and  when  Mr.  Bryan,  as  the  apostle  of 
that  idea,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bimetallists.  Statistics  show, 
however,  that  the  South  is  not  at  the  present  time  casting  even  the 
normal  vote  recorded  in  the  years  prior  to  1896.  This  fact  is  made  clear 
by  the  presentation  of  the  figures  of  the  Presidential  vote  since  1884,  as 
follows : 

1884          1888          1892  1896  1900  1904 

Alabama   92,000  117,000  138,000  130,000  115,000  79,000 

Arkansas    72,000  85,000  87,000  110,000  81,000  04,000 

Florida    .' 31,000  39,000  30,000  32,000  28,000  27,000 

Georgia   94,000  100,000  129,000  94,000  81,000  88,000 

Louisiana 62,000,  85,000  87,000  77,000  53,000  47,000 

Mississippi   76,000  85,000  40,000  63,000  51,000  53,000 

Missouri 235,000  261,000  268,000  365,000  351,000  296,000 

North  Carolina 142,000  147,000  132,000  174,000  157,000  124,000 

South    Carolina 69,000  65,000  54,000  95,000  47,000  52,000 

Tennessee   133,000  158,000  138,000  166,000  144,000  131,000 

Texas 225,000  234,000  239,000  370,000  267,000  167,000 

Virginia    145,000  157,000  103,000  154,000  146,000  80,000 

The  universal  dissatisfaction  and  apathy  which  prevailed  in  the  South 
after  the  nomination  of  Judge  Parker  accounts  in  very  large  degree  for 
the  great  decrease  in  the  vote  of  1904.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is 
evident  that  political  conditions  in  the  South  are  changing ;  and  the  pres- 
ent causes  and  the  future  trend  of  this  transformation  are  both  of  sur- 
passing interest  to  the  political  observer.  One  of  the  most  apparent 
causes  is,  of  course,  the  influx  into  the  South  of  population  and  capital 
from  the  North.  Several  important  results  have  followed  this  infusion. 
In  the  first  place,  the  spirit  of  clannishness  which  formerly  pervaded  the 
South  has  been  made  to  disappear.  In  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and 
Alabama,  especially,  the  cotton  mills  and  the  steel  and  iron  furnaces  have 
been  important  factors  in  the  scheme  of  transformation.  They  have 
changed  social  conditions,  and  especially  have  they  made  converts  for  the 
principle  of  protection,  which  is  the  one  all-important  asset  of  the  Repub- 
lican party.  Another  and  even  more  powerful  factor  in  producing  a 
change  is  the  practical  elimination  of  the  negro  as  a  voter.  In  times 
past  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  white  men  of  the  South  should 
stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  self-protection.  As  long  as  they  faced  the 
negro  problem  they  were  compelled  to  vote  the  Democratic  ticket.  The 
Republican  party  was  the  party  of  reconstruction,  the  organization  with 
which  Hie  negroes  were  identified  and  which  placed  negro  officials  in  the 
Southern  custom  houses  and  postofficee.  As  long  as  the  negro  was  a 
political  factor  in  the  Southern  States  the  white  voters  were  compelled  to 
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place  themselves  upon  the  opposite  side.  State  legislation  has,  however, 
gone  far  toward  eliminating  the  colored  man;  and  the  fear  of  negro 
domination,  which  once  was  a  genuine  menace,  does  not  now  exist. 
Opportunity  is  presented  for  the  white  voters  to  exercise  a  larger  degree 
of  independence  than  ever  before  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity. 

There  is  another  factor  to  be  considered.  In  former  years  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Southern  States  was  malodorous, 
to  say  the  least.  No  one  who  maintained  the  slightest  degree  of  self- 
respect  could  afford  to  identify  himself  with  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion in  any  Southern  State,  nor  even  desired  such  association.  In 
every  national  convention  the  Southern  delegates,  with  rare  excep- 
b'ons,  were  a  by-word  and  a  reproach.  They  trafficked  for  offices,  they 
sold  themselves  to  the  highest  bidder  without  regard  to  previous  pledges, 
and  they  were  frankly  shameless  in  using  their  political  positions  to 
advance  their  personal  ends.  This  condition  is  improving  in  consider- 
able degree.  Men  can  now  be  Republicans  in  the  South  without  having 
that  fact  accepted  as  a  stigma  upon  them.  The  personnel  of  the  party 
has  been  elevated.  The  campaign  which  was  recently  made  in  the  South 
for  delegates  for  Mr.  Taft  was  especially  significant  in  the  fact  that  an 
effort  was  made  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  men  who  are  Republicans 
through  principle  and  not  for  gain.  There  is  a  serious  effort  to  create  a 
new  Republican  organization  which  shall  command  both  local  and 
national  respect.  The  endeavor  may  not  be  immediately  successful. 
The  conditions  which  have  existed  for  forty  years  are  not  to  be  radically 
altered  nor  remedied  in  a  day  or  a  month  or  even  a  year.  The  change 
will,  however,  be  eventually  accomplished.  Some  great  political  revolu- 
tion will  rend  the  solid  South;  and  it  will  be  a  good  thing  for  that 
section  and  for  the  nation  when  that  result  has  been  reached. 

The  possibilities  of  the  future  may  be  judged  from  the  experiences 
of  the  past.  Twenty  years  ago  any  one  who  would  have  predicted  that 
Iv  n tuck y  or  Maryland  or  Missouri  would  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  a 
Republican  Presidential  candidate  would  have  been  considered  as  any- 
thing but  a  wise  prophet.  The  time  has  come,  however,  when  the  States 
along  the  northern  border  of  the  South  are  very  properly  regarded  as 
doubtful,  if  they  have  not  already  gone  squarely  over  into  the  Republican 
ranks.  The  great  contest  of  1896  wrought  remarkable  changes.  Mary- 
land, which  in  1892  was  v;lfcly  Democratic  with  21,000  plurality,  gi 

'00  plurality  for  McKinlev  in  189G  and  has  since  been  steadfast  to 
the  Republican  nominees.  West  Virginia,  which  had  been  recreant  to 
democracy  upon  the  solitary  occasion  of  Greeley's  nomination,   sought 
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shelter  in  the  Republican  household  in  1896,  and  its  Republican  majority 
has  increased  from  11,000  to  31,000.  Delaware  was  formerly  a  Demo- 
cratic State,  but  it  now  gives  a  Eepublican  majority  of  over  4,000. 
Missouri,  which  in  1900  was  Democratic  by  nearly  40,000,  registered  a 
Republican  plurality  of  25,000  in  1904.  In  Tennessee  there  is  a  Re- 
publican vote  which  is  only  about  25,000  less  than  the  Democratic  vote, 
and  in  1894  a  Republican  governor  was  declared  elected,  although  the 
recount  by  the  Legislature  resulted  in  a  victory  for  the  Democratic  can- 
didate. Kentucky  cast  its  electoral  vote  in  1896  for  the  Republican 
candidate.  Along  the  entire  border,  therefore,  the  leaven  of  Republi- 
canism has  been  working.  In  other  words,  there  is  crumbling  along  the 
edges  of  the  solid  South.  Is  it  illogical  or  extravagant  to  believe  that 
in  the  future  the  disintegration  now  apparent  on  the  surface  will  eat  its 
consuming  way  into  the  heart  of  the  southern  section  ? 

The  political  conditions  in  many  of  the  States  continue  to  be  far  from 
satisfactory  to  the  dominant  party.     Take,  for  instance,  West  Virginia, 

where  two  gentlemen  with  the  euphonious  names  of 
Conditions  Scherr  and  Swisher  are  doing  their  best,  through  rival 

in  the  candidacies,  to  disrupt  the  party  organization.     The 

States  situation  in  the  State  has  grown  so  serious  that  Senator 

Elkins  has  personally  visited  Mr.  Taft  at  Hot  Springs 
with  an  appeal  for  his  assistance  in  straightening  out  the  dispute.  In 
Ohio,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Vorys,  who  was  the  leading  light  in  the  Taft 
campaign  until  Mr.  Hitchcock  appeared  upon  the  scene,  has  been  slighted, 
and  both  he  and  his  friends  are  reported  to  be  in  resentful  mood.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  appearance  of  candidates  for  senatorial  honors  in 
opposition  to  Senator  Foraker  has  been  encouraged,  with  the  likelihood 
that  the  numerous  factions  already  existing  will  steadily  multiply.  In 
Illinois  a  primary  recently  held  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
popular  choice  for  United  States  Senator  resulted  in  a  plurality  for 
Senator  Hopkins,  but  not  a  majority,  and  placed  Representative  Foss 
so  close  in  the  second  place  as  to  warrant  the  announcement  that  he 
would  carry  the  contest  to  the  Legislature.  The  feuds  resulting  from 
this  struggle  will  not  easily  disappear  and  may  affect  the  Presidential 
vote.  In  Indiana  the  Republicans  are  in  an  embarrassing  situation. 
Their  party  is  not  popular.  Its  leading  officials  have  been  exposed  in 
their  grafting  operations  and  one  has  been  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  while 
others  have  resigned  rather  than  face  further  condemnation.  The 
nominee  for  governor,  Congressman  Watson,  is  less  favorably  regarded 
than  Thomas  R.  Marshall,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and  the  election  of 
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tlie  latter  would  be  generally  conceded  if  the  State  ticket  was  the  only 
one  at  issue  next  November.  Many  Democrats  who  are  not  especially  in 
love  with  Mr.  Bryan  will,  however,  vote  for  him  rather  than  jeopardize 
the  State  result  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  Democrats  are  harmonious 
because  they  believe  that  this  year  they  have  more  than  a  fighting  chance 
to  win.     They  have  some  foundation  for  this  belief. 

Much  will  depend  in  New  York  upon  the  action  of  the  State  con- 
vention. It  is  already  evident  that  the  Republican  machine  does  not 
desire  the  renomination  of  Governor  Hughes,  who  has  shown  too  much 
independence  to  please  the  bosses,  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  if  his 
request  for  a  renomination  is  not  heeded  the  Republican  party  will 
severely  suffer.  It  is  true  that  Governor  Hughes  has  alienated  the  so- 
called  sporting  element  by  his  vigorous  and  successful  effort  to  abolish 
race-track  gambling,  but  his  course  in  this  regard  has  undoubtedly  en- 
deared him  to  the  rural  population,  upon  which  the  Republican  party  is 
so  largely  dependent  for  success.  Governor  Hughes  has,  in  popular  esti- 
mation, made  a  good  governor.  He  has  been  honest  and  fearless  and 
energetic.  It  would  be  a  serious  tactical  blunder  on  the  part  of  the 
Republican  managers  to  prevent  or  even  oppose  his  renomination.  They 
do  not  read  aright  the  signs  of  the  times  if  they  think  that  Governor 
Hughes  committed  an  error  in  forcing  the  anti-gambling  bill  through  the 
Legislature.  It  is  the  one  action  which  stands  most  largely  to  his  credit. 
No  one  who  is  not  in  touch  with  the  spirit  of  reform  which  is  sweeping 
over  the  country  can  have  any  idea  of  the  prevailing  sentiment.  Can 
there  be,  for  instance,  anything  more  harmless  than  Mr.  Taft's  indulg- 
ence in  the  game  of  golf,  an  exercise  which  assists  him  in  reducing  his 
surplussage  of  flesh  and  which  is  a  healthy,  outdoor  recreation?  Not- 
withstanding this,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  certain  rural  sections  Mr.  Taft's 
golf-playing  is  viewed  with  disfavor  because  golf  is  there  regarded  as  a 
gambling  game,  and  the  spectacle  of  a  presidential  candidate  thus  fritter- 
ing his  time  away  is  regarded  as  improper.     Any  one  who  thinks  that 

ernor  Hughes'  war  upon  the  race-track  gamblers  lessens  his  chances 
of  election  fails  to  reckon  with  the  rural  sentiment;  and  it  is  this  senti- 
ment which  counts  most  in  securing  a  Republican  victory  in  New  York 
State. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  politics  that  the  party  which  is  in  power  has  the 
heaviest  load  to  carry.  This  is  especially  true  in  all  of  the  States  above 
mentioned  and  is  applicable  to  many  others,  where  prolonged  administra- 
tion of  one  party  has  led  to  factional  disturbances,  jealousies  and  discon- 
tent. In  fact,  the  one  great  problem  in  the  present  presidential  cam- 
paign is  whether  there  is  any  widespread  desire  for  a  change  because  the 
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Republican  organization  has  controlled  affairs  for  a  lengthy  period.  If 
this  sentiment  is  at  all  universal  it  will  do  more  to  accomplish  Mr. 
Bryan's  election  than  any  other  one  factor.  Some  evidences  of  its  exist- 
ence are  perceptible,  but  it  is  too  early  to  assert  definitely  that  it  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  overthrow  the  party  now  in  power. 

It   is   hardly   necessary   to   reassert   here   the   statement   previously 
made  in  The  Forum  that  as  a  general  rule  the  Democrats  ought  not  to 
place  too  much  dependence  upon  the  hope  of  a  negro 
The  Negro  defection  from  the  Republican  party.    At  the  same  time, 

Anti-Taft  events  which  have   happened  during  the  past   month 

Movement  make  it  evident  that  this  year  the  anti-Taft  movement 

among  colored  men  is  of  a  different   type  from  the 
experiences  of  former  years. 

It  is  useless  to  deny  [says  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Post]  that  an  ele- 
ment of  the  negro  race  is  seriously  disgruntled  over  the  dismissal  of  the  colored 
battalion  following  the  disturbance  in  a  Texas  town  two  years  ago,  and  while  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  a  majority  of  the  negroes  in  Republican  States  will 
vote  the  ticket  as  usual,  the  Republican  managers  will  have  a  difficult  time  in 
bringing  them  all  into  line.  Reports  received  here  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
present  disposition  of  many  negroes  is  to  stay  away  from  the  polls  entirely, 
while  a  smaller  percentage  sullenly  vows  that  it  will  vote  for  Bryan. 

This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  case.  A  few  days  ago  I  had  an  interesting 
conversation  with  a  colored  clergyman  who  all  his  life  has  been  an  ardent 
Republican,  but  who  is  now  advising  his  people  to  espouse  the  cause  of 
Mr.  Bryan,  not  that  they  love  Bryan,  but  because  they  desire  to  rebuke 
Taft.  According  to  the  statements  of  this  clergyman,  and  he  is  a  man 
of  high  character,  the  negroes  will  in  this  campaign  exert  an  influence 
adverse  to  the  Republican  party  through  the  medium  of  the  largest  and 
most  influential  organization  which  the  race  has  ever  effected.  The 
head  of  the  opposition  is  Bishop  Alexander  Walters,  of  New  York  City, 
who  has  nearly  five  hundred  preachers  in  his  diocese  and  whose  congrega- 
tions are  being  earnestly  urged  to  vote  for  Bryan.  Other  men  identified 
with  the  movement  are  Bishop  Henry  M.  Turner,  D.D.,  of  Georgia; 
Bishop  J.  S.  Caldwell,  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  A.  II.  Grimke,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Rev.  J.  Milton  Waldron,  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  Rev. 
E.  L.  Gilliam,  of  Ohio;  and  many  others  whose  names  are  equally  well- 
known  in  colored  religious  circles. 

If  these  colored  men  who  are  so  intent  upon  defeating  Mr.  Taft  are 
as  earnest  in  other  cities  as  they  are  in  Washington  there  is  no  question 
that  the  problem  will  demand  the  most  energetic  efforts  on  the  part  of 
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the  Republican  campaign  managers.  In  Washington  several  public  meet- 
ings have  been  held,  all  of  which  have  been  attended  by  hundreds  of 
negroes,  and  at  these  gatherings  every  utterance  antagonistic  to  the  Re- 
publican candidate  has  been  loudly  cheered.  The  speakers — all  of  them 
clergymen  of  various  denominations — asserted  that  the  debt  the  col- 
ored race  owed  to  the  Republican  party  had  long  since  been  paid,  that 
Mr.  Taft  holds  the  negro  in  contempt,  that  a  canvass  of  the  colored 
people  throughout  the  north  and  east  demonstrated  the  widespread  char- 
acter of  the  disaffection;  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  antagonize 
Mr.  Taft  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Unitarian.  Ordinarily,  a  negro  is  a 
Democrat  for  purposes  of  revenue  only.  This  year  the  rule  does  not 
apply.  The  negroes  who  are  organizing  anti-Taft  clubs  are  not  Demo- 
crats and  with  any  other  candidate  in  the  field  would  be  thoroughly  loyal 
to  the  ticket.  It  is  not  with  them  so  much  a  question  of  electing  Mr. 
Bryan  as  it  is  of  defeating  Mr.  Taft.  Time  alone  can  determine  how 
effective  this  opposition  will  prove  itself  to  be.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  it  seems  to  be  a  substantial  factor  in  the  situation;  and  if  it  in- 
creases instead  of  diminishing  it  will  cause  the  Republican  managers 
some  anxiety  before  the  dawn  of  election  day. 

One  issue  has  come  to  the  surface  which  at  least  has  the  ear-marks  of 
novelty.    Mr.  Bryan's  defeat  is  urged  because,  forsooth,  it  is  possible  that 
he  will,  if  elected,  be  called  upon  to  fill  several  vacancies 
Mr.  Bryan  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

and  the  At  least  four  members  of  this  court  will  have  passed 

Supreme  Court  t]ie  letiring  age  when  March  4,  1909,  shall  have  arrived 
— Chief  Justice  Fuller,  75 ;  Justice  Harlan,  75 ;  Justice 
Brewer,  71,  and  Justice  Peckham.  It  is  alleged  that  should  death  or 
retirement  occasion  vacancies  Mr.  Bryan  will  "pack"  and  "debauch"  the 
highest  tribunal  in  the  land.  It  is  asserted  further  that  shyster  lawyer- 
unfitted  either  through  ability,  experience  or  character  for  the  honorable 
and  responsible  duties  of  the  court,  would  be  appointed  and  a  sad  picture 
drawn  of  the  prostitution  of  the  bench.  This  argument  finds  expression 
in  Harper's  Weekly  and  is  in  line  with  the  question  asked  of  Mr.  Bryan 
by  the  Charleston  News  and  Courier,  as  follow-: 

In  the  selection  and  appointment  of  United  States  judges  for  the  Supreme 
circuit,  or  district  benches,  would  yon  be  controlled  by  political  or  factional 
considerations  or  regard  these  offices  as  rewards  for  assistance  given  yon  and  the 
party  you  represent  in  the  Presidential  election Y 

Quite  a   number  of  newspapers,   politically   opposed   to   Mr.   Bryan, 
•  rt  that  if  he  cannot  or  will  not  answer  llii-  question  in  the  negative 
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he  is  not  fit  to  be  President  of  the  United  States.  Up  to  the  present 
time  Mr.  Bryan  has  very  properly  failed  to  dignify  the  query  by  any 
notice  whatever.  Any  one  acquainted  with  him  knows  that  there  is  no 
danger  that  he  would,  in  the  slightest  degree,  detract  from  the  dignity  or 
standing  of  the  Supreme  Court  by  any  appointments  which  he  might  be 
called  upon  to  make.  The  intimation  that  he  would  fall  short  in  his 
duty  to  the  nation  in  this  regard  is  too  absurd  to  affect  seriously  even  a 
partisan  mind  and  the  fact  that  it  is  uttered  shows  the  extremity  to  which 
politicians  are  forced  in  the  effort  to  seek  issues.  There  would  be  ground 
for  impugning  Mr.  Bryan's  good  sense  and  patriotism,  too,  if  the  actions 
of  previous  Presidents  had  been  on  the  most  elevated  plane.  We  recall, 
however,  more  than  one  appointment  of  lawyers  whose  attainments  were 
not  of  the  highest  character;  and,  incidentally,  there  have  been  Presidents 
whose  selections  for  the  Supreme  Court  bench  were  largely  influenced  by 
the  fact  that  the  appointees  shared  views  coincidental  with  those  of  the 
Chief  Executive  regarding  certain  policies.  Upon  the  whole,  however, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  been  remarkably  free  from 
scandal.  Its  members  have  been  chosen  because  they  were  capable, 
honest,  and  of  irreproachable  character ;  and  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Bryan, 
if  elected,  would  degrade  the  high  standard  of  the  court  is  to  excite  the 
ridicule  of  thinking  men. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 


LOVE  RETURNING 

BY  BRIAN  HOOKER 


Love  came  back  to  look  once  more 

On  the  house  he  once  had  known : 
Found  a  vine  across  the  door, 

Found  the  fount  a  in  foul  and  dry. 
Pound  the  garden  overgrown; 
Heard  at  last  a  tired  sigh — 
Love  came  back  to  look  once  more. 

Brian  Hooker. 
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THE  CENTURY  OF  CONSTITUTIONS 

BY  A.  MAURICE  LOW 

Whkx  a  later  Guizot  comes  to  write  the  history  of  civilization  in  the 
twentieth  century  lie  will  pronounce  it  the  century  of  constitutions.     In 

than  five  years  three  of  the  countries  in  which  the  extreme  of  auto- 
cratic government  prevailed,  and  which  seemed  as  little  likely  as  the 
aborigines  in  the  trash  to  enjoy  a  constitutional  form  of  government,  have 
been  granted  constitutions.  Russia  startled  the  world  when  her  sovereign 
announced  that  the  unlimited  power  of  an  irresponsible  oligarchy  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  powrer  lodged  in  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  example  was  infectious,  and  Persia,  the  plaything  of  rulers  who 
were  responsible  to  no  one,  not  even  to  their  own  consciences,  received 
the  promise  of  a  government  under  constitutional  forms.  Now  Turkey, 
the  most  reactionary  country  in  the  world,  which  for  so  long  has  been 
governed  by  a  man  with  that  peculiar  form  of  madness  which  finds  its 
expression  in  cunning  that  rises  almost  to  the  dignity  of  genius,  joins 
the  procession.  Turkey  has  been  granted  a  constitution;  Turkey,  where 
heretofore  the  only  law  has  been  the  whim  of  its  Sultan  and  the  intrigues 
of  a  palace  clique,  takes  its  place  among  the  western  nations  and  recog- 
nizes the  power  of  the  people. 

Constitutional  government  in  Russia  has  not  yet  resulted  in  any 
startling  changes  nor  has  it  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  subjects  of  the  Czar.  Persia  is  as  yet  in  too  much  turmoil,  ami 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  still  too  recent,  for  any  difference 
to  be  noted,  and  cynics  may  treat  with  contempt  the  imperial  decree  pro- 
mulgating the  Turkish  constitution.  But  students  of  civilization  and 
the  forces  which  have  ever  been  at  work  to  bring  about  progress  would 
be  blind  if  they  did  not  recognize  in  what  has  happened  in  Russia  and 
Persia  and  Turkey  a  world-wide  movement  that  means  much  to  humanity. 
It  is  the  Lrrowin<j  spirit  of  Democracy,  the  right  of  the  people  to  rule 
themselves,  which  began  in  England  more  than  250  years  ago  when  the 
Commons  overthrew  the  power  of  the  King  and  made  parliamentary  law 
a  living  reality.     History  takes  little  account  of  the  death  of  a  single 
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individual.  The  death  of  Charles  I.  was  in  itself  of  small  consequence, 
because  men  are  born  and  die,  and  kings  as  well  as  peasants  must  pay 
their  debt  to  nature,  but  when  Charles  I.  laid  his  head  on  the  block  the 
power  of  parliament  became  supreme,  and  from  that  day  to  this  its 
power  has  never  been  impeached.  Charles  died  and,  after  a  short 
interregnum,  the  monarchy  was  restored  and  the  monarchial  government 
was  never  again  threatened,  but  side  by  side  with  it  has  grown  up  the 
law  of  parliament,  and  English  sovereigns  reign  because  parliament  rules. 
That  influence  has  spread  the  world  over.  It  has  taken  some  nations  a 
long  time  to  realize  that  to  be  great  they  must  be  masters  of  themselves, 
but  that  recognition  at  last  comes  and  the  result  is  seen  in  the  constitu- 
tions granted  to  Eussia  and  Persia  and  Turkey. 

We  should  be  foolish  to  expect  that  the  change  from  autocracy  to 
constitutional  government  will  work  a  miracle  or  alter  the  character  of 
men  between  night  and  morning.  A  long  period  of  political  education 
must  follow,  for  men  must  be  taught  how  to  enjoy  liberty  as  they  must 
be  taught  other  things,  but  the  first  step  has  been  taken  and  there  will 
be  no  retrogression.     It  has  ever  been  so. 

The  revolution  in  Turkey  came  as  a  surpise  to  most  foreign  observers 
who  had  forgotten  that  fundamentally  men  are  swayed  by  much  the 

same  motives  and  impulses  the  world  over.  There  has 
The  Army  Deen  ^or  many  years  a  so-called  "Young  Turks"  party 

Dictates  which   has   labored   to   bring   about   a   reform  in   the 

Terms  methods  of  government  so  as  to  enable  Turkey  to  escape 

from  the  disgrace  of  being  the  only  uncivilized  nation  in 
Europe.  Enormous  have  been  the  obstacles  which  the  reformers  have 
had  to  contend  with,  and  Europe  has  given  them  slight  encouragement. 
After  resorting  to  every  expedient  to  bring  about  reforms  and  failing, 
there  was  only  one  thing  left  for  them  to  do,  and  that  was  to  fight  the 
devil  with  his  own  weapons.  The  power  of  the  Sultan,  like  that  of  the 
Czar,  rested  upon  the  loyalty  of  his  bayonets,  and  when  he  could  no  longer 
trust  the  army  his  people  need  no  longer  fear  him.  When  a  moral  argu- 
ment fails,  a  reformer,  if  he  be  sincere,  must  resort  to  other  means  of 
persuasion,  which  may  be  challenged  on  the  grounds  of  ethics  but  not  of 
expediency.  The  army  was  corrupted;  the  army  that  had  always  stood 
between  the  Sultan  and  a  long  Buffering  people  was  the  Sultan's  no 
longer.  It  stood  with  the  people  The  Sultan  paused  and  yielded,  as 
Abdul  ilaniid  lias  always  yielded,  when  the  limit  of  resistance  was 
reached,  and  no  man  knew  belter  than  lie  to  the  fraction  of  a  second  when 
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it  was  no  longer  safe  to  pretend  defiance.     He  yielded,  and  granted  to 
his  subjects  a  constitution. 

On  paper  the  constitution  is  excellent.  It  grants  individual  liberty, 
freedom  of  religion  and  of  the  press,  provides  for  equal  taxation,  safe- 
guards property,  makes  the  domicile  inviolable  and  places  power  in  the 
hands  of  parliament,  which  consists  of  a  chamber  of  deputies  and  the 
senate.  A  law  must  be  passed  by  both  houses  and  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  Sultan  before  it  becomes  operative,  and  no  modification  can  be 
made  in  the  constitution  without  the  assent  of  the  two  chambers  and  the 
approval  of  the  sovereign. 

If  Turkey  passes  from  the  autocratic  control  of  one  man  to  the  hands 
of  (he  people  through  their  constitutional  representatives,  the  change  will 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  future  of  European  politics.  Turkey 
has  gone  her  way  because  the  Great  Powers,  owing  to  their  jealousy, 
would  not  work  in  concert  and  no  one  Power  felt  itself  strong  enough 
to  defy  all  the  others  and  do  a  thorough  job  of  house-cleaning  in  the 
home  of  the  Turk.  And  it  was  this  jealousy  and  mutual  distrust  which 
was  always  the  greatest  strength  of  Abdul  Hamid,  who  for  thirty-two  years 
lias  ruled  the  empire  as  he  has  seen  fit  and  has  laughed  in  the  face  of  all 
the  world.  When  pressure  became  too  strong,  when  the  moral  conscience 
of  the  world  could  no  longer  be  stifled,  when  in  those  rare  moments  the 
Powers  forgot  their  fears  and  jealousies  and,  animated  somewhat  by  the 
spirit  of  the  crusader,  subordinated  statecraft  to  sentiment  and  acted  in 
harmony,  Abdul  Hamid  made  many  promises  of  reform,  knowing  that 
Europe  would  be  satisfied  with  promises.  And  then  the  Sultan  forgot 
his  promises  and  revenged  himself  for  his  humiliation  by  fresh  out- 
rages. 

Turkey  with  a  constitution  and  a  parliament  and  a  people  back  of 
that  parliament  means  something  entirely  different.  The  Sultan,  re- 
sponsible to  nobody  but  himself,  who  regarded  his  country  as  a  foolish 
young  man  does  the  estate  which  he  has  inherited  from  his  father  and 
which  he  may  conserve  or  destroy  as  it  suits  his  undisciplined  fancy,  com- 
mands neither  the  fear  nor  the  respect  of  the  world;  but  a  parliament  that 
iks  for  a  nation  is  always  impressive.  Patriotism  must  be  reckoned 
with.  The  Sultan  might  yield  to  Europe  because  such  yielding  seemed  to 
him  the  line  of  least  resistance,  the  only  escape  from  an  impasse;  but 
higher  considerations  will  influence  parliament.  Turkey's  new  con- 
stitution ought  to  dear  the  international  atmosphere  and  bring  an  end 
to  the  atrocities  that  have  caused  the  present  Sultan  to  be  termed  the 
in  of  Europe. 
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Theoretically   England   approves   of    the   Turkish   constitution,   for 
England  is  a  constitutional  government  and  has  always  led  in  the  march 
of  democracy,  but  we  may  be  sure  that  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  of  statesmen  and  one 
be  the  Next?         °^  **ie  TeSL^J  great  British  foreign  ministers,  does  not 
regard  these  happenings  in  Turkey  as  entirely  a  bless- 
ing.   It  will  add  to  the  heavy  burden  that  he  now  carries 
in  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of  the  empire. 

For  three  years  and  more  there  has  been  great  unrest  in  Egypt  and 
India,  and  in  the  latter  country  conditions  have  caused  the  English 
authorities  the  greatest  anxiety.  Fortunately  a  wise  and  strong  man, 
Viscount  Morley,  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  Indian  Office,  and  with  a 
firm  hand  he  has  put  down  sedition  and  upheld  the  power  of  British 
rule.  The  discontent  throughout  the  East  began  with  the  termination 
of  the  Eusso-Japanese  War.  An  Oriental  people  had  defeated  a  western 
nation,  and  the  boasted  supremacy  of  the  white  race  was  a  fiction.  It 
stirred  Oriental  imagination.  It  was  whispered  in  the  bazaars.  Wher- 
ever men  congregated  it  was  talked  about.  The  black  and  brown  man 
had  long  lain  under  the  fear  of  the  sword.  Had  the  time  come  for  them 
to  throw  off  the  rule  of  the  alien  and  enjoy  their  own?  India  for  the 
Indians,  Egypt  for  the  Egyptians,  was  a  seductive  cry. 

Garrisons  in  Egypt  were  strengthened  because  it  was  necessary  that 
England  should  show  the  natives  she  intended  to  remain  master  of  the 
country.  But  in  Egypt  there  is  a  Nationalist  party  which  would  like  to 
escape  foreign  rule  and  seize  the  reins  of  government.  That  the  great 
mass  of  the  Egyptians  are  unfit  to  govern  themselves,  and  that  they  are 
better  off  now  than  they  have  ever  been,  counts  for  nothing;  that  the 
withdrawal  of  British  troops  and  British  rule  would  be  greatly  to  their 
injury  does  not  enter  into  their  calculations.  "Freedom"  appeals  to 
them;  an  Egypt  that  is  ruled  from  Cairo  and  is  not  governed  from 
London  is  their  aspiration,  and  the  agitation  is  unceasing.  The  fact 
that  both  Persia  and  Turkey  have  been  granted  constitutions,  that  the 
people  are  now  masters,  will  stimulate  the  Egyptians  still  further  to 
oppose  British  domination  and  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  resistance.  It  is 
one  of  the  results  of  the  solidarity  of  mankind  that  whatever  happens  in 
one  quarter  of  the  world  has  its  reflex  elsewhere.  The  victory  of  Japan 
disturbed  the  balance  of  power  and  profoundly  stirred  the  emotions  of 
the  Eastern  world.  It  led  to  the  granting  of  a  constitution  in  Russia, 
for  Russia  crushed  by  military  defeat  and  staggering  under  a  load  of 
debt  must  purchase  ponce  at  home  at  any  price  and  offer  a  constitution  as 
a  bribe;  and  the  Czar  would  have  never  done  this  had  his  troops  been  vie- 
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torious.    Russia  brought  hope  to  Persia,  Persia  set  the  example  to  Turk 
And  Egypt  waits  for  her  day  to  come. 

Parliament,  which  adjourned  in  August,  had  little  more  to  show  for 
its  session's  work  than  Congress,  as  both  found  their  time  more  taken  up 
with  appropriations  than  with  anything  else.    But  while 
Congress  deliberately  started  out  to  do  nothing,  or  at 
H      *  g  least  as  little  as  possible,  parliament  had  an  ambitious 

programme;  but  of  the  dozen  or  so  measures  outlined 
in  the  King's  speech,  which  is  the  official  announcement 
of  the  ministerial  policy,  only  two  became  laws,  the  Irish  universities  bill 
and  the  old  age  pension  scheme.  The  other  measures  go  over  until  the 
autumn  session,  when  a  test  of  strength  between  the  Lords  and  Commons 
may  be  anticipated.  The  upper  house  is  especially  opposed  to  the  licens- 
ing bill,  which  would  gradually  reduce  the  number  of  saloons  in  England 
as  a  practical  measure  of  promoting  temperance.  Naturally  the  bill 
meets  with  great  opposition  from  the  brewers  and  the  owners  of  saloon 
property,  and  as  the  English  peerage  is  now  largely  recruited  from  the 
ranks  of  the  Peerage"  the  bill  will  be  vigorously  fought. 

The  old  age  pension  law,  its  present  workings  and  future  results,  will 
be  watched  with  great  interest.  It  is  a  Liberal  measure,  but  it  had  the 
support  of  all  parties.  It  passed  the  House  of  Commons  by  a  majority 
so  large  (315  to  10)  that  the  negative  vote  only  emphasized  that  there  was 
really  no  opposition.  The  Lords,  responsive  to  public  opinion,  saw  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  make  an  issue  of  a  question  that  had  the  ap- 
proval of  the  country.  England  recognizes  the  justice  of  making  pro- 
vision for  the  industrious  and  sober  workman  who  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  is  dependent  upon  charity  when  his  days  of  usefulness  are  over. 
Personally  I  am  glad  to  see  it.  It  is  a  recognition  that  has  all  too  long 
been  deferred.  Society  owes  something  to  its  less  fortunate  members. 
Long  years  of  faithful  service  in  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  army  justify 
a  pension. 

How  much  this  pension  scheme  will  cost  no  one  knows,  but  the  lowest 
official  and  optimistic  estimate  is  $10,000,000,  while  the  highest  un- 
official and  pessimistic  estimate,  the  estimate  of  the  opposition — and  being 
in  opposition  invites  to  gloom — is  $^5,000,000.  It  is  notorious  that  gov- 
ernment calculations,  when  money  has  t<>  be  paid  out  of  a  not  over 
redundant  treasury,  are  always  below  rather  than  above  the  marl 
that  it  may  be   safely  concluded   that  whil>  100,000    ifl   f'">   much, 

$10,000,000  is  too  little;  but  where  this  money  is  to  come  from,  whether 
0,000   or    $'20,000,000,    is    what    everyone    ifl    asking.      Mr.    Lloyd 
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George,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whose  business  it  is  to  finance 
the  scheme,  admits  that  he  is  in  the  position  of  a  man  who  has  invited 
some  of  his  friends  to  dinner  and  is  not  yet  certain  which  of  his 
neighbors  will  supply  the  feast.  When  the  bill  was  pending  in  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  Mr.  George  was  asked  which  of  his  nest  eggs  would 
be  broken  for  the  benefit  of  the  old  age  pension  omelette,  and  he  some- 
what startled  the  House  by  replying :  "I  have  no  nest  eggs  at  all,  and  I 
have  got  to  rob  somebody's  hen  roost  next  year.  I  am  on  the  lookout 
which  will  be  the  easiest  to  get  and  where  I  shall  be  least  punished,  and, 
of  course,  where  I  shall  get  the  most  eggs,  and,  beyond  that,  which  hen 
roost  can  most  easily  spare  the  eggs,  which  is  another  important  con- 
sideration." That  means,  of  course,  that  some  of  the  other  great  spend- 
ing departments  will  have  to  scrimp  to  make  up  the  pension  money,  but 
the  unionist  papers  fear  that  the  army  and  navy  will  be  the  real  sufferers, 
that  instead  of  being  increased,  the  territorial  force  regiments  will  be  cut 
down,  and  while  Germany  is  feverishly  building  up  her  navy  the  British 
navy  will  be  sent  to  the  scrap  heap.  And  then  the  deluge,  or  at  least  the 
invasion  of  England,  and  London  under  the  moustaches  of  the  con- 
queror ! 

What  an  eminent  American  described  as  "a  hair  trigger  situation" — 
when  against  his  will  it  seemed  likely  that  he  might  be  nominated  for 
the  presidency — exists  on  both  sides  of  the  North  Sea. 
A  Hair  When  two  men  of  passion  face  each  other  with  pistols 

Trigger  that  need  only  the  lightest  touch  to  fire  them  there  is 

Situation  danger  that  one,  and  perhaps  both,  may  be  hurt.     The 

King  of  England,  who  is  always  for  peace,  may  meet 
and  affectionately  embrace  his  nephew,  but  so  long  as  newspapers  and 
statesmen  continually  talk  war,  and  it  is  as  much  talked  of  in  London 
as  it  is  in  Berlin,  there  is  too  much  careless  fingering  of  the  hair  trigger 
to  make  the  nervous  feel  at  ease. 

And  this  playing  with  firearms  is  not  confined  to  the  thoughtless, 
because  if  it  was  it  would  cause  less  apprehension,  but  men  of  the  first 
rank  have  caught  the  prevailing  spirit.  In  a  notable  speech  made  by 
Lord  Cromer  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  few  days  before  the  adjournment 
he  used  this  striking  language: 

What,  T  would  ask,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe,  is  the  main  duty 
which  devolves  on  the  Government  of  this  country?  For  my  part  I  have  no  sort 
of  hesitation  in  replying  to  this  question.  Their  main  duty  is  to  make  provision 
betimw  for  the  European  conflict  which  may  not  improhably  be  forced  on  us 
before  many  years  have  elapsed.     I  am  aware  that  the  mass  of  the  people  of  this 
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country,  who  do  rot  follow  foreign  affairs  with  any  very  close  attention,  are  not 
alive  to  the  possibility  of  any  such  conflict  taking  place.  I  say  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  Government  gifted  with  both  patriotism  and  foresight,  who  have  means  of 
information  at  their  disposal  which  is  not  available  to  the  general  public,  to 
provide  betimes  for  that  danger — a  danger  of  which  I,  in  common,  I  believe,  with 
most  people  who  can  speak  with  real  authority  on  foreign  affairs,  am  very  firmly 
convinced.     My  lords,  I  am  now  treading  on  delicate  ground. 

Coming  from  a  man  so  distinguished  as  Lord  Cromer,  with  his  long 
experience  and  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  his  words  naturally  attracted 
great  attention.  Every  Teutophobe  saw  the  German  spectre.  Lord 
Cromer  contented  himself  with  having  uttered  this  Delphic  warning. 
He  has  not  seen  fit  to  amplify  it,  perhaps  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
it  is  impossible  that  he  should  do  so,  but  it  has  made  a  good  many  men 
wonder  whether  after  all  the  great  conflict  is  not  much  nearer  than  most 
people  imagine.  And  if  so,  what  is  to  be  gained  by  it?  What  can  it 
profit  Germany  to  make  war  on  England?  for  even  if  Germany  should 
be  victorious — which  is  at  least  doubtful — consider  the  cost.  It  seems  all 
so  mad,  so  unnecessary,  and  yet  it  is  an  ever  present  fear  in  England 
and  not  a  ship  dare  be  moved  without  considering  whether  it  would  be 
wise  in  view  of  a  sudden  attack.     And  is  England  ready? 

At  the  end  of  July  President  Fallieres  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the 
Czar  at  Eeval,  which  followed  close  on  a  conference  held  between  the 
Czar  and  King  Edward  at  the  same  place.  Both  visits, 
Germany  it  was  announced,  had  no  political  significance,  but  the 

Again  Ringed  explanations  have  not  satisfied  Berlin,  and  it  is  obvious 
Round  they  were  made  with  a  purpose;  in  fact,  it  has  been 

officially  admitted  in  London  that  while  no  treaty  or 
alliance  is  contemplated  the  visit  of  the  sovereigns  is  expected  to  have 
an  important  bearing  on  the  future  relations  of  England  and  Russia. 
Berlin  sons  no  pood  f0  herself  from  conferences  between  the  members  of 
the  informal  anti-German  triple  alliance  and  naturally  concludes  that 

was  the  chief  object  of  discussion. 

It  is  Tint  unlikely  so.  If  we  correctly  interpret  the  minds  of  French 
and  Russian  statesmen  they  are  ready  to  convert  the  informal  Anglo- 
n  understanding  into  a  formal  and  binding  treaty  of 
offence  and  defence  provided  that  the  term<  can  be  arranged.  Doubtless 
both  Russia  and  France  insist  that  England  must  be  able  to  bring  to  the 
common  fund  an  army  as  well  as  a  navy:  that  France  shall  make  further 
loan-  to  Russia,  for  Rut  tin  in  her  chronic  condition  of  being 

hard  up:  and  Prance  asks  that  she  shall  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco, 
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irrespective  of  German  wishes  or  threats.  But  what  does  England  get? 
Nothing  except  the  maintenance  of  the  status  quo,  which  means  that 
Germany  must  not  break  the  peace,  or  if  she  does  it  is  at  the  peril  of 
having  to  fight  not  alone  England  but  England  allied  with  France  and 
Eussia,  which  means  that  all  of  Europe  would  be  involved,  because  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  Austria  and  Italy  could  keep  aloof ;  they  would  either 
have  to  observe  the  requirements  of  the  triple  alliance  and  make  Ger- 
many's quarrel  their  own  or  repudiate  their  agreements  and  join  with  the 
other  European  Powers  in  crushing  Germany.  It  is  evident  that  Eng- 
land is  not  willing  at  the  present  time  to  pay  the  price  that  Russia  and 
France  demand,  which,  in  a  measure,  is  reassuring  as  showing  that  the 
responsible  statesmen  of  England  do  not  fear  the  danger  of  immediate 
war,  but  the  way  has  been  left  open  in  case  it  should  be  necessary  to  use 
it ;  and  that  perhaps  nobody  knows  so  well  as  the  German  Emperor,  which 
may  be  one  of  the  strongest  motives  to  make  him  keep  the  peace,  if  he 
ever  had  any  idea  of  breaking  it. 

rA.  Maurice  Low. 


INTIMATIONS 

BY  MURIEL  RICE 


Thou  art  not  like  those  beauties  that  the  eye 

Stares  on  unconscious,  rather  what  we  feel; 

Beauty  that  makes  the  universe  more  real: 
The  warm  red  sunlight,  ere  it  leaves  the  sky, 
Falling  upon  us;  sea-birds'  drowsy  cry, 

Circling  the  void ;  a  phosphorescent  keel 

Golden  at  midnight;  all  the  sweet  appeal 
Of  swaying  buds;  a' splendid  butterfly 

In  the  white  clover.    Beauties  that  make  start 
The  happy  pulse,  remind  the  soul  of  thee. 

Although  no  thought  remembers  that  thou  art, 
Still  in  their  presence  thou  dost  come  to  me; 

Sweet  as  that  utter  quiet  of  the  heart 
That  looks  undaunted  at  eternity. 

Muriel  Rice. 


LITERATUKE 


THE  OPINIONS  OF  A  STATESMAN1 

The  United  States  has  often  followed  the  example  of  the  earlier 
Italian  republics  and  sent  its  men  of  letters  abroad  to  represent  it;  and 
in  this  pleasant  duty  Irving,  Bancroft,  Motley,  Lowell  and  Hay  acquitted 
themselves  as  well  as  Boccaccio,  Machiavelli  and  Guicciardini.  Now 
and  again  we  have  utilized  the  ability  of  men  of  letters  at  home  in 
positions  of  executive  responsibility;  Bancroft  was  an  efficient  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  Hay  was  an  unequalled  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  the 
Presidency  itself  the  author  of  the  Winning  of  the  West  was  preceded 
by  the  writer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  But  literature  has 
been  a  stepping-stone  to  politics  even  more  often  in  Great  Britain  than 
in  the  United  States;  and  from  Canning's  day  down  the  British  Empire 
has  often  been  ruled  by  literary  statesmen.  Perhaps  Gladstone, 
although  prolific  as  a  writer,  did  not  really  attain  to  the  level  of  a  man 
of  letters,  but  his  rival  Disraeli  once  spoke  of  himself  as  ""born  in  a 
library."  Lord  Kosebery  may  be  hardly  more  than  a  dilletante  in 
authorship  as  in  statecraft.  When  the  present  Liberal  cabinet  was 
formed  it  contained  Mr.   Birrell,  who  had  displayed  a  pretty  wit  in 

ral  volumes  of  agreeable  essays,  Mr.  Bryce,  who  discovered  the 
American  Commonwealth  after  having  invented  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  and  Mr.  John  Morley,  recently  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 

ley.  It  will  not  come  easier  to  an  American  to  learn  to  say  Lord 
Horley  now  than  it  was  for  him  in  Hie  past  to  learn  to  say  Lord 
liacanlay  and  Lord  Tennyson. 

■1  Morley — since  this  is  the  style  to  which  he  is  now  entitled — 

in  as  a  critic  of  literature  whose  interest  was  not  so  much  in  litera- 
ture itself  as  in  the  life  that  animated  the  works  of  the  authors  he  dealt 
with.     Hifl  studies  of  the  precursors  and  heralds  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion analyzed  the  ideas,  the  theories,  the  influence  of  Voltaire  and  RoUB- 
d   and    Diderot,  subordinating  to  this  the  external    I  f  their 

biographies.    It  was  noi  that  he  conld  not  set.  forth  the  power  of  authors 
who  are  primarily  auth<  ire  can  Bee  in  his  criticisms  of  Emerson 

lical   MitceUanies.     Volume   IV.     By  John    Morley.     Ww    York:    The 

millan   Company. 
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and  Byron  and  Wordsworth ;  rather  is  it  that  he  was  attracted  to  authors 
mainly  by  those  of  their  qualities  which  were  not  distinctively  literary. 
There  is  perhaps  no  British  critic  of  equal  rank  who  is  so  little  con- 
cerned with  the  technic  of  literature  and  who  seeks  so  persistently  to 
pierce  to  the  centre  and  to  seize  the  essential  element.  And  as  Lord 
Morley  has  gained  experience  in  political  life  and  as  he  has  been  more 
and  more  taken  out  of  his  library  and  brought  into  closer  contact  with 
actual  affairs,  this  tendency  has  become  more  and  more  eviclent  in  his 
criticism.  He  has  the  fourfold  qualification  which  a  true  critic  of  litera- 
ture must  possess;  he  has  insight,  equipment,  sympathy  and  disinter- 
estedness. But  he  now  brings  this  fourfold  qualification  to  bear  on  state- 
craft and  on  history  rather  than  on  literature  pure  and  simple. 

This  is  obvious  to  all  who  glance  down  the  table  of  contents  of  this 
new  volume  of  his  essays.  The  book  is  a  miscellany  which  may  seem  at 
first  sight  very  miscellaneous  indeed,  since  it  contains  one  lecture,  one 
occasional  article,  one  anniversary  memorial  and  four  book-reviews. 
The  author  admits  that  "they  are  but  fugitive  pieces,"  and  he  suggests 
that  they  are  "perhaps  not  altogether  without  a  clue."  And  the  clue  is 
easy  enough  to  find.  From  the  allied  essays  on  Machiavelli  and 
Guicciardini  to  the  summary  annihilation  of  Mr.  Lecky's  ill-made  tomes 
on  Democracy  and  Liberty,  it  is  not  hard  to  extract  the  dominant 
thought.  The  critic  seeks  to  see  the  good  such  as  it  is  in  the  two  Italian 
political  psychologists,  and  he  maims  Mr.  Lecky  so  effectively  that  even 
if  that  gentleman  were  a  centipede,  he  would  not  have  a  leg  left  to  stand 
on.  And  yet  behind  the  cool  dissection  of  the  two  Florentines  and  the 
fiery  cutting-up  of  the  Englishman,  there  is  the  same  motive — the  desire 
for  clear  political  thinking,  the  wish  to  face  facts  as  they  are,  so  that 
we  can  deduce  the  proper  rule  of  conduct  for  the  affairs  of  state.  The 
motto  of  the  book  might  be  one  of  its  quotations  from  Burke :  "Man  is 
a  most  unwise  and  a  most  wise  being.  The  multitude  for  the  moment  is 
foolish,  when  they  act  without  deliberation ;  but  the  species  is  wise,  and 
when  time  is  given  to  it,  as  a  species  it  almost  always  acts  right." 

Reading  maketh  a  full  man;  and  Lord  Morley  is  extraordinarily  well 
read.  He  fetches  his  illustrations  and  quotations,  not  only  from  the 
classics,  from  the  historians  and  the  political  thinkers,  but  from  minor 
men  of  modern  times — even  from  a  writer  of  as  little  intrinsic  importance 
as  Paul  de  Saint-Victor,  a  dazzlingly  brilliant  stylist,  who  had  mighty 
little  in  liim  to  sustain  his  glittering  garmenl  of  phrases.  Lord  Morley 
has  I1h'  courage  of  the  original  thinker,  nol  afraid  i<>  quote  frequently 
and  abundantly,  with  an  almost  Fmersonian  prodigality.  In  fact,  several 
of  these  quotations  have  been  impressed  into  service  twice  and  appear 
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in  two  several  papers;  but  this  is  an  accident  which  is  likely  enough  to 
happen  when  a  full  man  deals  a(  intervals  with  different  aspects  oi'  the 
Bame  theme.  That  Lord  Morley  is  a  full  man,  ready  ever  with  the  apt 
illustration,  whether  quotation  or  anecdote,  is  due  not  only  to  his  reading 
but  to  his  experience  of  public  affairs,  and  to  the  ripening  influence  of 
the  actual  responsibility  of  government. 

The  book  is  good  reading  and  wholesome  for  us  Americans  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  Presidential  election.  It  will  help  us  to  think  straight 
about  some  of  our  own  immediate  problems,  although  it  does  not  deal 
with  any  one  of  them  directly.  Especially  stimulating  is  the  scrutiny 
of  the  political  theories  of  Machiavelli. 

Brandcr  Matthews. 


THE  SOCIALIST  MOVEMENT  IN  ENGLAND1 

Tiie  outstanding  feature  in  English  political  life  to-day  which  forms 
the  theme  of  Mr.  Brougham  Villiers'  Socialist  Movement  in  England 
is  the  fact  that  present  day  Socialism  in  England  is  founded  on  trade 
unionism   and   is    in   reality    synonymous    with   the   Labor   movement. 
Socialism  was  vigorously  preached  in  England  from  the  time  of  the 
Trench  devolution  to  the  rise  of  the  Manchester  School  of  Political 
Economy.     Ever  since  the  days  of  Eobert  Owen  there  have  been  a  few 
adherents  of  his -doctrines,  who  have  continued  a  weak  and  intermittent 
agitation.     Ten  years  before  Owen's  death,  his  place  as  the  chief  apostle 
of  Socialism  had  been  taken  by  Karl  Marx,  who  put  forward  his  mani- 
festo in  1847;  and  before  the  death  of  Marx  a  little  body  of  faithful 
followers  had  organized  in  England  under  the  title  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation.    Up  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  it 
was  the  fashion  to  consider  Socialism  as  un-English;  and  the  speakers 
and  writers  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation  found  little  encourage- 
ment in  their  attempt  to  convert  England  to  the  faith  of  Karl  Marx. 
The  great  change  that  has  come  over  England  since  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury— the  change  that  has  brought  into  Parliament  a  compact  bod\ 
3     Lalist  and   Labor  representatives  and  has  already  caused  the  enact- 
ment of  a  number  of  Socialist  measures — is  certainly  of  sufficient  imp 
anee  to  demand  an   historian   and   an  exponent.      Mr.    Villiers'   b 
therefore  both  timely  and  serviceable;  for  in  it  Mr.  Villiers  sketches  the 

<>ry  of  the  movement,  demonstrates  the  causes  which  have  brou. 
about  the  revolution   in  the  attitude  of  the   English   people  toward 

■I  In    8ooialisi    Movement    m    England,     By    Brougham    Villiers,     London: 
1.   Fisher  Unwin. 
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Socialism,  and  enumerates  the  factors  which  now  make  the  strength  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  party  in  Parliament. 

The  Labor  movement  in  English  politics  dates  back  over  thirty  years. 
In  the  general  election  of  1874,  thirteen  candidates  contested  constitu- 
encies as  direct  representatives  of  trade  unionism.  Two — Alexander 
Macdonald  and  Thomas  Burt — were  successful.  But  with  the  repeal,  in 
1875,  of  the  obnoxious  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1871,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  Employers  and  Workmen's  Act  of  1875  for  the  Master 
and  Servant  Act  of  18G7,  the  movement  appeared  to  subside,  and  al- 
though Mr.  Burt  has  sat  continuously  for  Morpeth  since  his  first  election 
in  1874,  he  has  been  gradually  absorbed  into  the  Liberal  party.  In 
1892,  with  the  Liberal  successes  at  the  polls,  seventeen  candidates  directly 
representing  Labor  were  elected;  but  few  of  these  Labor  members  sur- 
vived the  Conservative  victory  of  1895.  In  the  Parliaments  of  1895- 
1900  and  1900-1906,  Labor  exercised  but  little  influence,  and  except  for 
Keir  Hardie,  who  was  elected  to  represent  the  mining  constituency  of 
Merthyr  Tydvil  in  1900,  there  was  not  an  openly-avowed  Socialist  in 
Parliament  before  1906.  Alarm  and  panic  seized  the  Conservative  party, 
and  even  affected  the  more  moderate  and  old-fashioned  Liberals,  when 
in  January,  1906,  the  various  Labor  and  Socialist  organizations  put 
eighty-nine  candidates  into  the  field,  and  polled  over  half  a  million  votes. 
Fifty  of  these  candidates  were  elected,  thirty  belonging  to  the  Labor 
party,  which  is  avowedly  Socialistic,  and  the  other  twenty  forming  the 
trade  union  groups,  which  in  the  first  two  sessions  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment sat  and  voted  with  the  Government.  There  were,  later,  further 
additions  to  the  Labor  party,  and  both  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  it 
has  improved  its  position  even  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Villiers'  book. 

The  situation,  however,  was  sufficiently  alarming  to  the  opponents  of 
Socialism  immediately  after  the  election.  Taking  a  leaf  out  of  the 
Socialists'  book  they  began  a  counter  propaganda.  Speakers  were  chosen 
and  traveling  vans  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of  the  Primrose  League, 
and  in  the  winter  of  1907-8  these  anti-Socialist  orators  visited  8,160 
towns  and  villages,  and  addressed  perhaps  three-quarters  of  a  million 
people  on  the  dangers  and  tyranny  of  Socialism.  What  the  effect  of  this 
propaganda  has  been  it  is  impossible  to  estimate.  In  many  oases,  no 
doubt,  the  Socialists  are  all  the  better  loved  for  the  enemies  they  have 
made.  In  any  case  the  zeal  of  the  paid  lecturers  of  the  Primrose  League 
ua  not  Likely  to  equal  that  of  the  converts  to  Socialism  as  described  by 
Mr.  Villiers.  For  years  past  the  Socialists  have  used  the  methods  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  and  have  made  addresses  at  street  corners  wherever  a 
dozen  men  and  women  would  stand  for  a  few  minutes  to  listen.     In  in- 
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dustrial  England  of  the  North  and  Midlands,  there  are  also  meetings 
every  week  of  a  little  more  formal  character.  ''There  are  scores  of  public 
meetings/5  writes  Mr.  Villiers,  "addressed  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Philip 
S  no  wden,  in  the  towns  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  every  year,  which 
number  anything  from  two  to  five  thousand,  and  this  not  only  when 
"politics  are  on"  at  election  times,  or  near  them,  but  any  day.  At  a 
time  when  neither  of  the  other  parties  could  probably  call  a  thousand 
people  together  to  hear  anyone  below  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  I 
have  seen  crowds  ranged  outside  the  doors  of  a  large  theatre,  waiting 
patiently  to  hear  Mr.  Eamsay  Macdonald  or  Mr.  Grayson.  Popular 
speakers  have  all  their  dates  booked  for  years  ahead,  and  even  the  minor 
lights  of  the  movement  are  worried  by  invitations  innumerable  to  speak 
about  Socialism.  But  it  is  not  the  size  of  these  meetings  nor  their  effect 
upon  the  immediate  hearers  that  matters.  A  lecture  by  Mr.  Snowden 
in  a  provincial  town  is  an  event  of  some  importance;  his  coming  is 
announced  beforehand  on  every  hoarding,  and  his  speech  is  well  reported 
in  the  local  press  next  day.  The  people  who  hear  it  are  a  sufficient  propor- 
tion of  the  total  population  to  reappear  in  groups  next  morning  in  every 
\\  orkahop  in  town ;  and  are  suiliciently  delighted  with  what  they  have  heard 

ogoie  that  the  principal  topic  on  Monday  among  the  working  classes, 
after  bat  unlay'.-  football  match,  shall  be  Sunday's  Socialist  lecture." 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  Socialism  attacked  by  the  lecturers 
of  the  Primrose  League  has  very  little  resemblance  to  the  Socialism  so 

•rly  listened  to  by  working-class  England,  when  propounded  by  Mr. 

wden  or  Mr.  Grayson.  The  Conservatives  build  up  a  bogey  Socialism 
which  might  alarm  the  people,  could  they  blind  themselves  to  its  un- 
reality.    The  Socialism  of  the  Labor  party,  Mr.  Villiers  insists,  is  a 

ialism  which  has  been  developed  by  English  people  for  English  needs, 
and  which  has  little  in  common  with  the  revolutionary  Socialism  of 

many  and  Continental  Europe.  It  is  an  experimental  Socialism, 
taking  but  one  step  at  a  time,  and  carefully  testing  the  ground  before 
going  forward.  It  is  not  the  logically  perfect  system  which  was  evolved 
by  Karl  Marx,  nor  is  there  in  it  much  trace  of  the  theorizcr  or  the 
philosopher.  Its  general  conception — a  conception  highly  acceptable  to  a 
people  trained  in   trade  unionism   and  cooperation — is   an  effort  after 

Deration  and  fraternity.  This  is,  however,  scarcely  a  practical  pro- 
and  the  party  does  not  content  itself  with  a  programme  merely 
calling  for  the  collective  ownership,  ami  the  cooperative  use,  of  land  and 
the  machinery  of  distribution  and  exchange,  which  Mr.  Villiers  offe; 
the  aim  of  English  Socialism.  As  the  Labor  party  is  made  up  only  in 
part  of  avowed  Socialists,  the  programme  on  which  it   works  is  a  pro- 
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gramme  of  definite  demands  for  reform.  Mr.  Villiers  summarizes  nine 
of  these  demands  which  he  asserts  would  be  acceptable  to  all  the  Socialists 
and  to  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  trade  unionists  whether 
avowedly  Socialistic  or  not.  These  nine  demands  are:  (1)  State  pro- 
vision of  work  for  the  unemployed  at  a  living  wage.  (2)  State  pro- 
vision of  old  age  pensions.  (3)  Legal  limitation  of  the  hours  of  labor 
to  a  maximum  of  eight  per  day.  (4)  Free,  universal  and  secular  educa- 
tion, elementary,  secondary,  technical,  and  university,  to  all  who  desire  to 
avail  themselves  of  it.  (5)  The  adequate  feeding  of  school  children, 
wherever  necessary,  at  the  public  cost.  (6)  The  nationalization  of  the 
land,  mines  and  railways.  (7)  The  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes,  except 
perhaps  those  on  liquor,  and  the  substitution  of  heavily  graduated  duties 
on  incomes  and  estates.  (8)  The  municipal  ownership  of  electric  power 
and  tramways,  as  also  of  water,  gas  and  other  monopolies.  (9)  Munici- 
pal supplies  of  bread,  milk,  and  coal. 

To  these  Mr.  Villiers  adds  such  political  reforms  as  adult  suffrage, 
equal  electoral  districts,  payment  of  members,  Home  Eule  all  round, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  as  matters  on  which  the  party 
is  virtually  unanimous.  None  of  these  political  reforms  would  appear 
dangerously  radical  to  Americans,  as,  if  Home  Eule  all  around  is  taken 
to  mean  the  substitution  of  a  State  and  Federal  system  for  the  present 
Parliament,  with  the  exception  of  the  inclusion  of  women  in  the  electorate, 
which  is  the  Socialist  meaning  of  adult  suffrage,  there  remains  of  them 
nothing  to  be  demanded  by  reformers  in  this  country.  Of  the  economic 
demands,  a  beginning  has  been  made  since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Villiers' 
book  by  the  passing  of  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act.  This  measure  is  re- 
garded by  the  Labor  party  as  inadequate.  Every  trade  union  member 
and  every  Socialist  member  voted  for  it,  as  indeed  did  almost  all  the 
members  of  both  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties.  The  Socialists,  how- 
ever, regard  it  as  only  a  first  instalment,  and  they  did  their  best  to 
amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  secure  pensions,  without  test  or  condition,  for  all 
men  and  women  over  sixty-five  years  of  age.  The  State  provision  of 
work  for  the  unemployed  was  also  urgently  pushed  by  the  Labor  party  in 
the  1908  session  of  Parliament;  and  in  this  matter  they  were  able  to 
point  to  the  Unemployed  Workmen  Act  of  1905  as  a  proof  that  even  a 
Conservative  Administration  had  practically  acknowledged  a  Government 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  work  for  the  unemployed,  no  matter 
how  weak  and  ineffective  had  been  the  measure  which  the  Balfour  Gov- 
ernment had  proposed  in  order  to  discharge  this  duty. 

The  legal  limitation  of  hours  of  labor  to  eigW  lias  been  the  subject  of 
Parliamentary  action  only  with  regard  to  the  houri  of  miners.     Coal 
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mining  is  by  no  means  the  most  unwholesome  or  dangerous  of  trades, 
and  the  miners  in  England  reckon  themselves  among  die  aristocracy  of 

labor.  But  they  are  better  organized  than  the  men  of  any  other  large 
industry,  and  the  Eight  Hours  for  Miners  bill  stands  a  reasonable  chance 
of  becoming  law  before  the  end  of  EJUS.  The  education  and  the  feeding 
of  school  children  demands  are  well  within  the  field  of  present-day  practi- 
cal polities.  Both  are  demands  that  have  the  endorsement  of  many  mem- 
-  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  and  both  are  but  extensions 
of  legislation  already  enacted.  The  eighth  demand — the  municipalization 
of  all  monopoly  services  such  as  water,  electricity,  gas  and  street  cars 
again  is  merely  an  extension  of  a  movement  which  is  not  a  party  ques- 
tion. Many  English  towns  and  cities  have  already  entered  into  this 
socialistic  ownership  and  enjoyment  of  municipal  utilities.  Some  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  very  moderate  demand  put  forward  by  Mr.  Villiers, 
and  in  this  matter,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  criticism  of  many  Americans 
and  of  a  few  Englishmen,  there  is,  Mr.  Villiers  maintains,  no  sign  of 
halting  or  turning  back  in  Great  Britain. 

There  thus  remain  but  three  of  the  nine  demands  for  social  reform, 
in  regard  to  which  the  Socialists  seem  as  yet  in  a  small  and  powerless 
minority  in  English  politics.  These  are  the  nationalization  of  land, 
mines  and  railways,  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxes  and  substitution  of 
graduated  duties  on  incomes  and  estates,  and  municipal  supplies  of 
bread,  milk  and  coal.  Yet  even  these — the  most  extreme  planks  of  Mr. 
Villiers'  Socialistic  platform — are  none  of  them  without  some  indications 
of  success.  The  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1907,  by  which  the  local  gov- 
erning bodies  are  enabled  to  possess  themselves  of  land  to  be  rented  out 
to  small  holders,  is  a  first  instalment  of  land  nationalization,  and  it  was 
the  socialistic  demand  that  the  land  should  remain  in  the  possession  of 
the  community  at  large  that  prevented  the  substitution  of  the  principle 
of  individual  ownership  for  that  of  renting  with  security  of  tenure.    The 

•  1  Values  for  Scotland  Bill,  which  was  rejected  last  year  by  1 1 1 « -  11 
of  Lords,  and  which  has  been  ami  nded  out  of  recognition  in  the  Op 
House  this  session,  is  also  an  effort  to  carry  out  indirectly  this  demand 
of  the  Socialists  for  land  nationalization.     The  nationalization  of  rail- 
ways is  also  a  live  question  in  England  at  the  present  time;  and  Socialists 
can  point  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  pi  Q  in  the  charters  of  the  rail- 

way companies  for  such  nationalization  at  the  will  of  Parliament.     The 

iiion  plank  is  in  harmony  with  Liberal  finance,  and  as  for  the  mu- 

nal  supply  of  bread,  milk  and  coal,  this  is  altogether  a  minor  ma* 
Experiments  have  been  tried  of  public  supplies  of  pure  sterilized  milk 
for  infants  and  also  of  coal  for  small  purchasers,  in  much  th- 
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as  similar  experiments  in  milk,  ice  and  coal  have  been  carried  on  by 
charitable  organizations  in  some  of  the  American  cities,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that,  if  it  were  advisable,  an  English  municipality  could  manage  a 
pure  milk  supply  as  well  as  a  supply  of  pure  water. 

Mr.  Villiers  is  remarkably  successful  in  that  part  of  his  book  in 
which  he  analyzes  the  English  national  character  and  shows  the  im- 
possibility of  the  acceptance  in  England  of  a  logical  and  theoretically 
complete  system  of  Socialism.  English  Socialism  must  be  experimental, 
a  matter  of  compromise  and  of  slow  movement  forward  from  the  tried 
to  the  untried.  Socialism  is  becoming  possible  in  the  twentieth  century 
because  it  is  founded  on  the  work  of  the  nineteenth.  It  is  founded  on 
trade-unionism,  on  the  cooperative  movement,  and  on  the  great  friendly 
societies  and  all  the  organization  which  working-class  England  has  cre- 
ated to  modify  the  principle  of  competition  and  substitute  that  of  co- 
operation. It  is  founded  also,  as  Mr.  Villiers  points  out,  on  municipal 
socialism,  on  the  ownership  by  the  community  of  its  water  and  gas,  its 
electricity  and  street  cars,  as  well  as  its  sewers,  its  streets,  its  schools, 
its  parks  and  its  playgrounds.  With  this  basis — the  voluntary  organiza- 
tions of  the  working  classes,  and  the  experimental  work  of  the  munici- 
palities, Socialism  begins  to  be  a  workable  theory  to  the  British  mind; 
and  as  already  indicated,  a  programme  of  immediate  and  practical  re- 
forms on  a  socialistic  basis  has  been  formulated. 

The  later  chapters  of  Mr.  Villiers'  book — the  chapters  which  give  his 
forecasts  of  the  future  socialistic  condition  of  England,  are  perhaps  not 
wholly  visionary.  They  in  no  way  resemble  the  forecasts  of  Bellamy  or 
Wells.  They  are  founded  on  the  work  which  has  actually  been  accom- 
plished by  the  Labor  party.  Still,  few  readers  will  be  inclined  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Villiers  in  regard  to  all  of  his  forecasts,  and  the  opponent  of 
Socialism  will  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that  the  British  nation  is  essen- 
tially conservative.  He  will  note  the  many  signs  of  reaction  against  the 
Liberal  Government,  visible  in  by-elections  and  in  the  newspapers,  and 
will  conclude  that  for  the  present  the  Socialist  movement  has  probably 
reached  its  highest  point,  that  there  will  most  likely  be  another  long 
period  of  waiting  and  reaction,  and  that  the  present  generation  is  unlikely 
to  see  in  England  the  substitution  of  a  socialistic  system  of  communal 

icrship  for  the  present  system  of  individualism  and  competition. 
Whether  or  not  Mr.  Villiers'  conclusions  are  accepted,  it  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  a  phase  of  political  thought  that  is  having  a  tre- 
tnendoua  effect  upon  the  national  life  of  England  should  have  found  an 
exponent  so  clear,  so  moderate  and  so  illuminating  as  Mr.  Villiers  shows 
himself  to  be  in  the  Socialist  Movement  in  England, 

Annie  G.  Porritt. 
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THE  LATEST  OF  THE   FAUSTS1 

When  Moliere  was  impugned  for  incorporating  in  his  comedies  cer- 
tain scenes  invented  by  his  Italian  predecessors,  he  answered  proudly, 
"I  take  my  own  where  I  find  it."  The  inference  implied  was  that  he 
managed  to  make  his  own,  in  sthe  real  sense,  whatever  he  took  from 
others.  Similarly  Shakespeare  unblushingly  adapted  to  his  uses  the 
works  of  many  novelists  and  dramatists  now  forgotten,  or  remembered 
only  because  lit*  saw  clearly  and  completely  what  they  had  only  dimly 
divined.  The  drama  is  the  most  traditional  and  conservative  of  all  the 
arts;  and  there  can  be  no  critical  objection  to  a  dramatist's  resumption 
of  antecedent  work,  provided  that  he  irradiate  it  with  new  light.  The 
Faust  legend  had  been  current  in  the  drama  for  several  centuries  before 
Goethe  took  it  up.  It  had  been  presented  by  Marlowe  in  one  of  the 
morning  gleams  of  English  poetry.  It  had  been  cast  into  scenario  and 
partly  written  out  by  Goethe's  own  countryman,  the  studious  and  sound- 
thinking  Lessing.  But  Goethe,  taking  his  material  where  he  found  it, 
made  it  all  his  own,  by  making  it  for  the  first  time  completely  repre- 
Bentative  of  the  perennial  struggle  of  the  striving  human  soul  to  win 
its  way  through  the  obscurity  of  temporal  temptation  unto  the  eternal 
light.  Goethe  dreamt  out  the  theme  with  epical  imagination  and  wrote 
it  out  in  lyric  dialogue.  He  produced  a  work  not  intended  to  be  acted, 
and  transcending  the  possibilities  of  production  on  the  stage.  In  a  deep 
-••use  it  was,  however,  drama;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  certain  great 
actors  since  Goethe's  day  have  sought  to  have  his  mighty  work  made 
suitable  for  presentation  in  the  theatre.  Heretofore  the  most  acceptable 
of  the  stage  versions  thus  inspired  has  been  the  effort  of  the  plodding 
ami  unilluminaU'tl  \V.  G.  Wills,  which  served  as  a  vehicle  for  Sir  Henry 
Irving.  This  has  now  been  supplanted  by  the  latest  of  the  FausU, 
prepared  for  .Mr.   II.  Beerbohm  Tree;  by  Mr.  Stephen    Phillips,  with  the 

stance  of  Mr.  J.  Comyns  Carr. 

isidered  merely  as  an  adaptation  of  Goethe's  poem  t"  the  n>es  of 
the  stage,  this  Latest  Faust  is  thoroughly  commendable.  It  presents  the 
main  events  of  the  legend  with  a  more  narrow  continuity  of  narrai 
it  compresses  into  comparatively  few  scenes  the  unrestrained  Bweep  of 
pica!  inventiveness;  it  discards  the  subtler  phases  <>f  the  world- 
poet's  philosophy,  ami  reduces  his  main  ideas  to  the  simplicity  demanded 
by  a  theatre-going  public  that  yawns  while  it  asks  to  be  amused.     Mr. 

i$t.     Freely  Adapted  from  Goethe's  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Stephen  Phillips 
and  .1.  Com;  i.    Ni m  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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Phillips  and  his  collaborator  have  made  a  more  skilful  use  of  the 
ssors  and  the  paste-brush  than  was  made  by  Wills;  and  their  work 
aever  descends  to  such  travesty  of  the  great  original  as  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  public  by  the  libretto  of  Gounod's  tuneful  opera.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  have  accomplished  nothing  new.  Instead  of 
taking  their  own  where  they  found  it,  they  have  merely  made  a  new 
report  of  something  belonging  eternally  and  absolutely  to  an  immeasur- 
ably greater  predecessor. 

Consequently  their  work,  however  well  suited  to  the  immediate  his- 
trionic needs  of  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree,  is  of  minor  importance  when  con- 
sidered as  a  contribution  to  literature.  A  whole  eventful  century  has 
passed  since  Goethe  wrote ;  and  yet  these  authors  have  nothing  new  to  tell 
us  about  the  German  poet's  world-resuming  theme.  They  have  cut  out 
and  thrown  away  many  passages  of  their  original;  they  have  rearranged 
the  order  of  the  passages  retained;  but  beyond  this  they  have  set  them- 
selves scarcely  any  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Their  work  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  literal  translation,  or  a  freer  paraphrase,  of  Goethe's  poem. 

To  state  this  is  to  admit  that  their  labor  [considering  it  as  a  con- 
tribution to  literature,  rather  than  as  a  service  to  the  practical  exigencies 
of  the  stage]  is  rather  superfluous.  It  happens  that  Goethe's  Faust  has 
now  for  thirty-eight  years  been  accessible  to  English  readers  through 
the  medium  of  one  of  the  best  translations  ever  made  from  one  language 
to  another — the  infinitely  careful  version  of  the  American  Bayard  Taylor. 
With  Taylor's  Faust  before  them,  no  new  translation  is  necessary  to 
English  readers;  and  any  freer  paraphrase  must  seem  still  more  a  waste 
of  effort.  This  seems  particularly  true  of  the  latest  of  the  Fausts,  since 
a  careful  examination  of  it  shows  that  in  many  passages  it  is  not  so 
much  a  paraphrase  of  ,Goethe  as'  a  paraphrase  of  Taylor  and  other 
previous  translators.  It  is  surely  a  significant  circumstance  that  in  the 
ballad  of  The  King  in  Thule  the  present  translators  should  have  used 
the  English  rhymes  of  Taylor  in  four  out  of  the  six  stanzas.  In  trans- 
mit ing  a  certain  famous  speech,  Bayard  Taylor  wrote: 

When  over  crags  and  piney  highlands 

The  poising  eagle  slowly  soars, 
And   over  plains  and  lakes  and   islands 

The  crane  Bails  by  i<>  other  Bhores. 

The  original  of  the  last  line  is,  "Der  Kranich  nach  der  Hernial  strebt" 
— "The  crane  strives  onward  to  its  home" — and  'Taylor,  in  altering  the 
phrase  "to  its  home"  to  the  phrase  "to  oilier  .-bores,"  was  aetuated  by 
the  necessity  of  rhyming  with  "soars/'  and  thus  preserving  the  rhyme- 
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scheme  of  Goethe.  Mr.  Phillip?  and  Mr.  Carr,  writing  in  blank  verse, 
are  submitted  to  no  such  exigency;  and  yet  they  paraphase  the  same  lines 
as  follows : 

As  over  crag 
And  piney  headland  slow  the  eagle  BOared, 
And  past  nne  sailed  the  crane  to  other  short-. 

This  is  bad  blank  verse,  because  the  word  "shores,"  which  ends  one 
line,  has  the  same  vowel  sound  as  "soared,"  which  ends  the  preceding 
line.  It  is  bad  translation,  because  "to  other  shores"  means  something 
very  different  from  "to  its  home."  But  the  important  point  is  that  it 
gives  presumptive  evidence  that  the  passage  filtered  through  the  transla- 
tion of  Bayard  Taylor,  instead  of  being  transferred  directly  from  Goethe. 
This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  which  indicate  that  the  present  work 
ifl  largely  a  dilution  of  previous  renderings  of  the  great  original. 

This  matter  might  not  seem  lamentable  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that 
the  present  work  is  the  sole  apparent  product  of  Mr.  Stephen  Phillips' 
mind  during  more  than  a  couple  of  years.  The  volume  of  New  Poems 
which  he  published- last  December  proved  itself,  from  internal  evidence, 
to  be  merely  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  written  throughout  many  years 
preceding.  And  this  new,  diluted  version  of  Faust  is  all  he  has  to  show 
for  the  many  months  succeeding  the  publication  of  Nero,  with  their 
noble  possibilities  of  labor.  The  present  work,  therefore,  gives  counte- 
nance to  those  critics  who  are  coming  to  believe  with  sorrow  that  Mr. 
Phillips  is  not  likely  to  fulfill  tho  high  promise  he  revealed  in  his  earliest 
and  freshest  efforts. 

When  Mr.  Phillips  was  still  in  his  twenties,  he  wrote  Ifarpessa  and 
Christ  in  Hades,  two  narrative  poems  noble  in  content  and  beautiful  in 
form :  and  he  wrote  them  in  a  blank  verse  novel  to  the  English  ear,  and 
yet  completely  organized  and  self-sustaining.  Then,  at  the  instaneo  of 
Mr.  Coorgo  Aloxnndor,  he  wroto,  in  Paolo  and  Franrcsca .  a  poor  play,  it 
is  tmo,  but  an  exquisite  and  glowing  poem.  Afterwards,  at  tho  requost 
of  Mr.  Troo,  he  devised,  in  TTrmd,  a  play  that  was  almost  groat,  and  a 
poom  that  still  seemed  strange  and  now.  At  that  moment  Mr.  Phillip* 
needod  onlv  to  march  forward  to  assume  dominion  over  tho  contemporary 
English  drama,  and  to  don  tho  mantle  of  Engli-h  poetry  shed  in  dyin:: 
by  tho  laureate  Tennyson.  Tho  public  applnudod  him:  tho  critics  bo- 
lieved  in  him:  and  ho  noodod  only  to  work  and  win.  But  instead  of 
fulfilling  tho  high  promiso  of  his  youth,  ho  has  dropped  downward  lazily 
from  year  to  year.  Hia  bifor  plays  have  boon  more  and  moro  disappoint- 
ing: his  later  pooms  have  boon  moroly  imitations  of  his  young  inspiriting 
productions.    Xow  at  Inst  ho  uivos  us  merely  a  condensed  paraphrase  of  a 
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great  work,  written  with  none  of  his  original  reverberating  eloquence: 
he  takes  his  money  from  the  actor-manager,  and  asks  ns  not  to  care. 

The  present  work  is  adequate,  in  that  it  thoroughly  fulfills  its  pur- 
pose ;  but  a  higher  purpose  was  inevitably  expected  at  this  time  from  the 
author  of  Marpessa.  Surely,  surely  Mr.  Phillips  had  the  gift  of  a  great 
poet;  and  it  is  with  a  deep  sadness  that  we  feel  forced  to  demand  why 
he  has,  for  many  years,  given  such  ineffectual  employment  to  his  talent. 
The  £reat  ones  worked  and  won. 

Walter  Clayton. 
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A  NOVEL  OF  SOME  IMPORTANCE1 

BY  PHILIP  TILLINGHAST 

There  is  much  satiric  wisdom  in  the  dictum  of  Anatole  France: 
"Christianity  has  done  much  for  love  by  making  a  sin  of  it ;  the  Church 
fears  woman,  and  thereby  shows  how  dangerous  she  is."  What  is  more 
to  the  point,  it  is  a  dictum  which  might  well  have  stood  upon  the  title 
page  of  Weeping  Cross,  a  novel  by  Henry  L.  Stuart,  in  place  of  the 
citation  he  has  chosen  to  use  from  the  Essays  of  Montaigne.  For,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  independently  of  setting  and  of  epoch,  the  story  which 
this  novel  has  to  tell  is  precisely  a  story  of  a  man's  struggle  against  his 
love  for  a  woman  whom  nature  seems  to  have  created  to  be  his  mate, 
but  whom  the  narrowness  of  human  creeds  has  made  a  sin.  The  ex- 
perienced critic  has  learned  to  be  wary  of  drawing  rash  comparisons. 
Tt  is  at  least  annoying,  merely  because  one  suggests  somewhat  over 
hastily  that  Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  let  us  say,  has  read  his  Thackeray 
with  some  attention,  to  be  accused  of  placing  Richard  Carvel  in  close 
proximity  to  Henry  Esmond.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out 
Hint  Mr.  Stuart  has  undoubetedly  widened  his  mental  horizon  by  a  caro- 
fnl  rending  of  both  TTawthorne  and  Stevenson;  and  that  without  their 
very  salutary  influence,  Weeping  Cross  must  have  been  a  different  and 
presumably  a  less  significant  piece  of  work.  Tt  is  impossible  to  pro- 
nouns nnvthing  like  a  final  jndsrmpnt  upon  any  recently  published 
work  of  fiction.  Yet  here  is  a  book  which  not  merely  arrests  attention, 
but  cfirs  Hie  pulse  with  a  poignant  anxiety;  a  book  which  confessedly 
follows  Hip  creed  of  \ho  romanticists,  and  yet  is  curiously,  almost  cruelly 
real  in  its  tenser  moments;  a  bonk  which,  for  the  present  day  and  hour 
:if  least,  musi  be  sel  down  as  a  novel  of  some  importance. 

lWeeping  cross.     An   Unworldly   Story.     By   Henry   Longan   Stuart.     New 
fork:    Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 
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One  (ak<s  up  Weeping  Cross  with  a  certain  pardonable  degree  of 
misgiving.  A  story  written  in  the  form  of  a  personal  diary,  its  scene 
laid  in  puritan  New  England,  calls  up  disquieting  reminiscences  of  that 
deluge  of  colonial  fiction  which  somewhat  less  than  a  decade  ago  did 
its  share  in  discrediting,  for  a  time,  the  novelists  of  America.  And  the 
mere  fact  that  the  hero  of  this  particular  story  is  a  young  Irish  cavalier, 
who  after  serving  for  years  as  a  soldier,  is  captured  by  Parliamentary 
forces  during  the  English  Civil  War,  and  sent  out  to  the  New  England 
settlement,  condemned  to  ten  years'  servitude,  is  not  in  itself  laden  with 
definite  promise  of  better  things.  But  this  young  Irishman  carries 
within  himself,  as  every  living  man  and  woman  also  carries,  and  as  so 
seldom  happens  in  the  pages  of  colonial  novels,  bigger  problems  than 
can  ever  be  made  dependent  upon  the  mere  vicissitudes  of  epochs  and 
environments.  Before  he  ever  thought  of  soldiering,  he  had  been  trained 
for  the  Jesuit  priesthood,  but  without  taking  final  vows;  and  it  is  only 
by  juggling  with  his  conscience,  only  by  taking  heavy  vows  to  bear 
meekly  and  without  resentment  whatever  indignities  are  offered,  outside 
his  duties  as  a  soldier,  that  he  can  reconcile  himself  to  the  brutal  deeds 
of  war.  Woman  he  has  put  out  of  his  life;  and  a  Protestant  woman, 
one  who  by  inherited  prejudice  could  never  share  his  creed,  is  doubly  a 
sin,  even  to  think  upon  with  longing. 

And  yet  this  is  precisely  what  happens  to  the  one-time  Irish  cavalier, 
now  a  slave  in  puritan  New  England — a  slave  despised  and  reviled  as 
"Papist"  and  "Irish  dog" ;  his  master  has  a  daughter,  young,  beautiful, 
widowed,  tingling  with  life,  rebellious  against  the  narrow  austerity  of 
her  environment.     It  may  be  that  too  recent  a  reading  has  left  an  over- 
vivid  image,  that  perhaps  the  portrayal  is  less  admirable  than  it  seems 
at  the  moment  of  writing*;  but  surely  the  days  are  somewhat  rare  when 
we  get   a  portraiture  of  a  woman  so  real,  so  full  of  the  pulsations  of 
human  passion,  so  essentially  feminine  in  her  moods  and  inconsistencies, 
as   this   Agnes  Bartlett   of   Mr.    Stuart's   story — Agnes   Barflett.   whom 
Richard  Fitzsimmons  thought  it  a  sin  to  love,  and  whom  he  loved  in 
spite  of  sin  and  the  damnation  for  sin  that  he  believed  would  inevitably 
follow.     Weeping   Cro$$  will   quite  possibly  be  praised  for  its   careful 
accuracy  of  local   color,  its  atmosphere  of  seventeenth  century  Boston. 
BCrupulous  attention  to  ]uA\\  detail-.     Yet  one   finds  it   hard   to  be- 
lieve that   the  critics  who  expend  effort  and   space  upon   thai  I   of 
the  book  h            Mlv  fell  its  strength.     Tts  detail-  probably  are  accurate 
Ithough  if  they  were  not.  thai  would  not  lessen   the  strength  of 
v  as  a  human  document.     But,  once  the  story  has  gripped  you.  there 
•o  stopping  to  weigh  detail-:  it  is  all  true,  because  the  man  wh 
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speaking,  the  man  who  is  laying  bare  his  heartstrings  and  showing  you 
the  anguish  of  a  soul  in  torment,  becomes  a  reality,  a  living  human 
being,  a  brother,  in  whose  agony  the  reader  has  a  share.  And  when  he 
tells  of  what  he  saw  in  Boston,  in  the  inland  settlements,  in  the  heart 
of  the  primeval  forests,  it  does  not  for  the  time  being  occur  to  you  to 
question  it — he  is  telling  what  he  saw,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

It  may  be  that  Mr.  Stuart  has  a  brilliant  future  before  him.  It 
may  be,  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  will  never  again  equal  the  merits  of 
Weeping  Cross.  What  is  worth  recording  is,  that  for  this  once  at  least 
he  has  given  fearlessly  and  honestly,  without  fear  of  offense,  a  record 
of  sinful  love  that  nevertheless  does  not  lose  its  dignity  nor  its  claim 
upon  our  sympathy  and  our  esteem.  There  is  a  certain  Greek  bigness 
about  its  beginning  and  its  progress  that  invests  it  with  the  inevitability 
of  Fate.  Yes,  all  things  considered,  it  is  emphatically  a  book  of  some 
inportance,  whether  the  author  ever  justifies,  or  not,  the  promise  it 
contains. 

Philip  Tillinghast. 
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ONE  WHO  LOYED  NATURE 

BY   MADISON    CAWEIN 
I 

He  was  not  learned  in  any  art; 

But  Nature  led  him  by  the  hand, 
And  spoke  her  language  to  his  heart 

So  he  could  hear  and  understand : 
He  loved  her  simply  as  a  child; 

And  in  his  love  forgot  the  heat 
Of  conflict,  and  sat  reconciled 

In  patience  of  defeat. 

II 

Before  me  now  I  see  him  rise — 

A  face  that  seventy  years  had  snowed 
With  winter,  where  the  kind  blue  eyes 

Like  hospitable  fires  glowed: 
A  small  gray  man  whose  heart  was  large, 

And  big  with  knowledge  learned  of  need ; 
A  heart,  the  hard  world  made  its  targe, 

That  never  ceased  to  bleed. 

Ill 

He  knew  all  Nature.    Yea,  he  knew 

What  virtue  lay  within  each  flower, 
What  tonic  in  the  dawn  and  dew, 

And  in  each  root  what  magic  power : 
What  in  the  wild  witch-hazel  tree 

Reversed  its  time  of  blossoming. 
And  clothed  its  branches  goldenlv 

In  fall  instead  of  spring. 

IV 

He  know  what  made  the  firefly  glow 

And  pulse  with  crystal  gold  and  flame; 
And  whence  the  bloodroot  got  its  snow, 

And  how  the  bramble's  perfume  came: 
B<    understood  the  water's  word, 

An«]  gras&hopp  r"s  and  cri  hirr; 

And  of  tlif  music  of  each  bird 

He  was  interpreter. 
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V 

He  kept  no  calendar  of  days, 

But  knew  the  seasons  by  the  flowers ; 
And  he  could  tell  you  by  the  rays 

Of  sun  or  stars  the  very  hours. 
He  probed  the  inner  mysteries 

Of  light,  and  knew  the  chemic  change 
That  colors  flowers,  and  what  is 

Their  fragrance  wild  and  strange. 

YI 

If  some  old  oak  had  power  of  speech, 

It  could  not  speak  more  wildwood  lore, 
Nor  in  experience  further  reach, 

Than  he  who  was  a  tree  at  core. 
Nature  was  all  his  heritage, 

And  seemed  to  fill  his  every  need; 
Her  features  were  his  book,  whose  page 

He  never  tired  to  read. 

VII 

He  read  her  secrets  that  no  man 

Has  ever  read  nor  ever  will, 
And  put  to  scorn  the  charlatan 

Who  botanizes  of  her  still. 
He  kept  his  knowledge  sweet  and  clean, 

And  questioned  not  of  why  and  what ; 
And  never  drew  a  line  between 

What's  known  and  what  is  not. 

VIII 

He  was  most  gentle,  good,  and  wise ; 

A  simpler  man  earth  never  saw : 
His  soul  looked  softly  from  his  eyes, 

And  in  his  speech  were  love  and  awe. 
Yet  Nature  in  the  end  denied 

The  thing  he  had  not  asked  for — fame ! 
Unknown,  in  poverty  he  died, 

And  mon  forget  his  name. 

Madison  Cawein. 
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BY   JOSEPH   COX  RAD 
III 

Colonel  Fekaud  nodded  and  pushed  on  toward  the  warmth  of  the 
fierce  flames.  Colonel  D'Hubert  was  more  deliberate  but  not  the  less  bent 
on  getting  a  place  in  the  front  rank.  Those  they  pushed  aside  tried  to 
greet  with  a  faint  cheer  the  reappearance  of  the  two  indomitable  com- 
panions in  activity  and  endurance.  Those  manly  qualities  never  perhaps 
received  a  higher  tribute  than  this  feeble  acclamation. 

This  is  the  faithful  record  of  speeches  made  during  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  by  Colonels  Feraud  and  D'Hubert.  Colonel  Fcraud's  taciturnity 
was  the  outcome  of  concentrated  rage.     Short,  hairy,  black-faced  with 

rs  of  grime  and  the  thick  sprouting  of  a  wiry  beard,  carrying  in  a 
sling  a  frost-bitten  hand  wrapped  in  filthy  rags,  Colonel  Feraud  bitterly 
cursed  Fate  for  its  unparalleled  perfidy  toward  the  sublime  Man  of 

itiny.  Colonel  D'Hubert,  his  long  moustache  pendant  in  icicles  on  each 
ride  of  his  cracked  blue  lips,  his  eyelids  inflamed  with  the  glare  of  snows, 
the  principal  part  of  his  costume  consisting  of  a  sheepskin  coat  looted  with 
difficulty  from  the  frozen  corpse  of  a  camp  follower  found  in  an  abandoned 
cart,  took  a  more  thoughtful  view  of  events.  His  regularly  handsome  fea- 
tures now  reduced  to  mere  bony  lines  and  fleshless  hollows,  looked  out  of  a 
woman's  black  velvet  hood  over  which  was  rammed  forcibly  a  cocked  hat 
picked  up  under  the  wheels  of  an  empty  army  fourgon  which  must  have 
contained  at  one  time  Borne  general  officer's  lnggage.  The  sheepskin  coat, 
being  short  for  a  man  of  his  inches,  ended  very  high  up  his  elegant  per- 

.  and  the  skin  of  his  legB  blue  with  the  cold  showed  through  the  tat 
<>f  his  nether  garments.     This,  under  the  circumstances,  provoked  neil 

ra  nor  pity.  Xo  one  cared  how  the  best  man  fell  or  looked.  Colonel 
inrubcrt  himself,  hardened  to  exposure,  Buffered  in  his  sclf-rospcet  from 
(he  lamentable  indecency  of  his  costume.  A  thoughtless  person  may 
think  that  with  a  whole  host  of  inanimate  bodies  bestrewing  the  path  of 
n-freat  there  could  not  have  been  much  difficulty  in  supplying  the  de- 
ficiency. "Rut  thi  majority  of  these  bodies  lay  buried  under  the 
fall            >w;  others  had  hern  already  despoiled.    "M-  Loot  a  pair 

pyright,  L907-1906,  by  Joseph  Oonrad. 
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of  breeches  from  a  frozen  corpse  is  not  so  easy  as  it  may  appear  to  a 
mere  theorist.  It  requires  time.  You  must  remain  behind  while  your 
companions  march  on.  And  Colonel  D'Hubert  had  his  scruples  as  to 
falling  out.  They  arose  from  a  point  of  honor  and  also  a  little  from 
dread.  Once  he  stepped  aside  he  could  not  be  sure  of  ever  rejoining  his 
battalion.  And  it  imposed  a  physical  effort  too  from  which  his  starved 
body  shrank.  The  ghastly  intimacy  of  a  wrestling  match  with  the  dead 
opposing  the  unyielding  rigidity  of  iron  to  your  violence  was  repugnant 
to  the  inborn  delicacy  of  his  feelings. 

Luckily  one  day,  grubbing  in  a  mound  of  snow  between  the  huts  of  a 
village  in  the  hope  of  finding  there  a  frozen  potato  or  some  vegetable 
garbage  he  could  put  between  his  long  and  shaky  teeth,  Colonel  D'Hubert 
uncovered  a  couple  of  mats  of  the  sort  Eussian  peasants  use  to  line  the 
sides  of  their  carts.  These  shaken  free  of  frozen  snow,  bent  about  and 
fastened  solidly  round  his  waist,  made  a  bell-shoped  nether  garment,  a  sort 
of  stiff  petticoat,  rendering  Colonel  D'Hubert  a  perfectly  decent  but  a 
much  more  noticeable  figure  than  before. 

Thus  accoutred  he  continued  to  retreat  never  doubting  of  his  personal 
escape  but  full  of  other  misgivings.  The  early  buoyancy  of  his  belief 
in  the  future  was  destroyed.  If  the  road  of  glory  led  through  such  unfore- 
seen passages — he  asked  himself,  for  he  was  reflective,  whether  the  guide 
was  altogether  trustworthy.  And  a  patriotic  sadness  not  unmingled 
with  some  personal  concern,  altogether  unlike  the  unreasoning  indigna- 
tion against  men  and  things  nursed  by  Colonel  Feraud,  oppressed  the 
equable  spirit  of  Colonel  D'Hubert.  Recruiting  his  strength  in  a  little 
German  town  for  three  weeks,  he  was  surprised  to  discover  within  him- 
self a  love  of  repose.  His  returning  vigor  was  strangely  pacific  in  its 
aspirations.  He  meditated  silently  upon  that  bizarre  change  of  mood.  No 
doubt  many  of  his  brother  officers  of  field  rank  had  the  same  personal 
experience.  But  these  were  not  the  times  to  talk  of  it.  In  one  of  his 
letters  home  Colonel  D'Hubert  wrote :  "All  your  plans,  my  dear  Leonie, 
of  marrying  me  to  the  charming  girl  you  have  discovered  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, seem  farther  off  than  ever.  Peace  is  not  yet.  Europe  wants 
another  lesson.  It  will  get  it.  It  will  be  a  hard  task  for  us,  but  it  will 
be  done  well  because  the  Emperor  is  invincible." 

Thus  wrote  Colonel  D'Hubert  from  Pomerania  to  his  married  sister 
Loonio,  settled  in  the  south  of  France.  And  so  far  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed would  riot  have  been  disowned  by  Colonel  Feraud,  who  wrote  no 
letters  to  anybody;  whose  father  had  boon  in  life  an  illiterate  black- 
smith; who  had  no  sister  or  brother,  and  whom  no  one  desired  ardently 
lo  pair  off  for  a  life  of  peace  with  a  charming  young  girl.    But  Colonel 
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D'Huberfs  letter  contained  also  some  philosophical  generalities  upon  the 
uncertainty  of  all  personal  future  bound  up  entirely  with  the  prestigious 
fortune  of  one  incomparably  great,  it  is  true,  yet  still  remaining  but  a 
man  in  his  greatness.  This  would  have  appeared  rank  heresy  to  Colonel 
Feraud.  Some  melancholy  forebodings  of  a  military  kind  expressed 
cautiously  further  on  would  have  been  pronounced  nothing  short  of  high 
treason  by  Colonel  Feraud.  But  Leonie,  the  sister  of  Colonel  D'Hubert, 
read  them  with  positive  satisfaction,  and,  folding  the  letter  thoughtfully, 
remarked  to  herself  that  "Armand  was  likely  to  prove  eventually  a  sen- 
sible fellow."  Since  her  marriage  into  a  Southern  family  she  had  become 
a  convinced  believer  in  the  return  of  the  legitimate  king.  Hopeful  and 
anxious,  she  offered  prayer  night  and  morning  and  burnt  candles  in 
churches  for  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  her  brother. 

She  had  every  reason  to  suppose  that  her  prayers  were  heard.  Colonel 
D'Hubert  passed  through  Lutzen,  Bautzen  and  Leipsic  losing  no  limbs 
and  acquiring  additional  reputation.  Adapting  his  conduct  to  the  needs 
of  that  desperate  time  he  had  never  voiced  his  misgivings.  He  con- 
cealed them  under  a  cheerful  courtesy  of  such  equably  pleasant  char- 
acter that  people  were  inclined  to  ask  themselves  with  wonder  whether 
I  >nel  D'Hubert  was  aware  of  any  disasters.  Not  only  his  manners  but 
:i  his  glances  remained  untroubled.     The  steady  amenity  of  his  blue 

-  disconcerted  all  grumblers,  silenced  doleful  remarks  and  made  even 
despair  pause.  It  was  remarked  at  last  by  the  Emperor  himself,  for 
Colonel  D'Hubert,  attached  now  to  the  Major  General's  staff,  came  on 

ral  occasions  under  the  Imperial  eye.  But  it  exasperated  the  higher 
strung  nature  of  Colonel  Feraud.  Passing  through  Magdeburg  on  ser- 
vice, this  last  allowed  himself,  while  seated  gloomily  at  dinner  with  the 
Commandant  de  Place,  to  say  of  his  life-long  adversary:  ''This  man  does 
not   love  the  Emperor" — and  as  his  words  were  received  in  profound 

uce,  Colonel  Feraud,  troubled  in  his  conscience  at  the  atrocity  of  the 

on,  felt  the  need  to  back  it  up  by  a  good  argument.     "I  ought  to 

know  him,"  he  said,  adding  some  oaths.     "One  studies  one's  adversary. 

I  have  met  him  on  the  ground  half  a  dozen  times,  as  all  the  army  knows. 

What  more  do  you  want?     If  that  isn't  opportunity  enough  for  any  fool 

'v/.c  up  his  man,  may  the  devil  take  me  if  I  can  tell  what  is."  And 
lif  looked  around  tin-  table  sombrely  triumphant. 

er  on  in  Paris,  while  feverishly  busy  .riment, 

Feraud  Learned  that  Colonel   1)' Hubert  had  been  mad-  nil. 

II''   glared   at    his   informant   incredulously,   then   fold.  and 

turned  away  muttering. 

"Nothing  surprises  me  on  the  part  of  that  man." 

And  aloud  he  added,  speaking  over  his  shoulder:  "You  vrould  greatly 
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oblige  me  by  telling  General  D'Hubert  at  the  first  opportunity  that  his 
advancement  saves  him  for  a  time  from  a  pretty  hot  encounter.  I  was 
only  waiting  for  him  to  turn  up  here." 

The  other  officer  remonstrated. 

"Could  you  think  of  it,  Colonel  Feraud !  At  this  time  when  every 
life  should  be  consecrated  to  the  glory  and  safety  of  France?" 

But  the  strain  of  unhappiness  caused  by  military  reverses  had  spoiled 
Colonel  Feraud's  character.  Like  many  other  men  he  was  rendered 
wicked  by  misfortune. 

"I  cannot  consider  General  D'Hubert's  person  of  any  account  either 
for  the  glory  or  safety  of  France/'  he  snapped  viciously.  "You  don't 
pretend  perhaps  to  know  him  better  than  I  do — who  have  been  with  him 
half  a  dozen  times  on  the  ground — do  you  ?" 

His  interlocutor,  a  young  man,  was  silenced.  Colonel  Feraud  walked 
up  and  down  the  room. 

"This  is  not  a  time  to  mince  matters,"  he  said.  "I  can't  believe  that 
that  man  loves  the  Emperor.  He  picked  up  his  general's  stars  under  the 
boots  of  Marshal  Berthier.  Very  well.  I'll  get  mine  in  another  fashion 
and  then  we  shall  settle  this  business,  which  has  been  dragging  on  too 
long." 

General  D'Hubert,  informed  indirectly  of  Colonel  Feraud's  attitude, 
made  a  gesture  as  if  to  put  aside  an  importunate  person.  His  thoughts 
were  solicited  by  graver  cares.  He  had  had  no  time  to  go  and  see  his 
family.  His  sister,  whose  royalist  hopes  were  rising  higher  every  day, 
though  proud  of  her  brother,  regretted  his  recent  advancement  in  a  meas- 
ure, because  it  put  on  him  a  prominent  mark  of  the  usurper's  favor  which 
later  on  could  have  an  adverse  influence  upon  his  career.  He  wrote  to 
her  that  no  one  but  an  inveterate  enemy  could  say  he  had  got  his  pro- 
motion by  favor.  As  to  his  career  he  assured  her  he  looked  no  further 
forward  into  the  future  than  the  next  battlefield. 

Beginning  the  campaign  of  France  in  those  sentiments,  General 
D'Hubert  was  wounded  on  the  second  day  of  the  battle  under  Laon, 
While  being  carried  off  the  field  he  heard  that  Colonel  Feraud  had  been 
sent  to  replace  him  in  the  command  of  his  brigade.  He  cursed  his  luck 
impulsively,  not  being  able  on  the  first  glance  to  discern  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  nasty  wound.  It  was  by  this  heroic  method  that  Provi- 
dence was  taking  care  of  his  future.  Travelling  slowly  south  to  his 
sister's  country  house  under  the  care  of  a  trusty  old  servant,  Genera] 
D'Hubert  was  spared  the  humiliating  contacts  and  the  perplexities  of 
conduct  which  assailed  the  men  of  Napoleonic  empire  at  the  moment  of 
its  downfall.      Lying  in  his  \>rd  with  the  windows  of  his  room  open  wide 
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to  the  sunshine  of  Provence,  he  saw  the  undisguised  aspect  of  the  blessing 
conveyed  by  that  jagged  fragment  of  a  Prussian  shell  which,  killing  lus 
horse  and  ripping  open  his  thigh,  saved  him  from  an  active  conflict  with 
his  conscience.  After  fourteen  years  spent  sword  in  hand  in  the  saddle, 
and  with  the  sense  of  his  duty  done  to  the  end,  General  D'Hubert  found 
resignation  an  easy  virtue.  His  sister  was  delighted  with  his  reason- 
ableness. "I  leave  myself  altogether  in  your  hands,  my  dear  Leonie,"  he 
had  said. 

He  was  still  laid  up  when,  the  credit  of  his  brother-in-law's  family 
being  exerted  on  his  behalf,  he  received  from  the  Koyal  Government  not 
only  the  confirmation  of  his  rank  but  the  assurance  of  being  retained  on 
the  active  list.  To  this  was  added  an  unlimited  convalescent  leave.  The 
unfavorable  opinion  current  in  the  more  irreconcilable  Bonapartist  cir- 
cles, though  it  rested  on  nothing  more  solid  than  the  unsupported  pro- 
nouncement of  General  Feraud,  was  directly  responsible  for  General 
D'Hubert's  retention  on  the  active  list.  As  to  General  Feraud,  his  rank 
was  confirmed  too.  It  was  more  than  he  dared  to  expect,  but  Marshal 
Soult,  then  Minister  of  War  to  the  restored  King,  was  partial  to  otlicers 
who  had  fought  in  Spain.  Only  not  even  the  Marshal's  protection  could 
secure  for  him  active  employment.  He  remained  irreconcilable,  idle  and 
sinister,  seeking  in  obscure  restaurants  the  company  of  other  half-pay 
officers  who  cherished  dingy  but  glorious  old  tri-color  cockades  in  their 
breastpockets  and  buttoned  with  the  forbidden  eagle  buttons  their  shabby 
uniforms,  declaring  themselves  too  poor  to  afford  the  expense  of  the  pre- 
ibed  change. 

The  triumphant  return  of  the  Emperor,  a  historical  fact  as  mar- 
vellous and  incredible  as  the  exploits  of  some  mythological  demi-god, 
found  Genera]  D'Hubert  still  quite  unable  to  sit  a  horse.     Neither  could 

•  alk  very  well.  These  disabilities,  which  his  sister  thought  most  lucky, 
helped  her  immensely  to  keep  her  brother  out  of  all  possible  mischief. 

frame  of  mind  at  that  time  she  noted  with  dismay  because  it  was  very 

from  reasonable.  Thai  General  officer,  still  menaced  by  the  loss  of  a 
limb,  was  discovered  one  night  in  the  stables  of  the  Chateau  by  a  groom 
who  raised  an  alarm  of  thieve-.  Bis  crotch  was  Lying  half  buried  in  the 
straw  of  the  litter  and  he  himself  was  hopping  <>n  one  leg  in  a  loose  box 
around  a  snorting  horse  he  was  trying  to  saddle.  Such  were  the  effi  - 
<>f  imperial  magic  upon  an  onenth  tnperament  and  a  pondered 

mind.  in  the  light  of  stable  lanterns.  by 

nation,  remonstrances  and  reproach  got  out  of  the  ditliciilt  situation 

by  fainting  away  there  and  thru  in  the  arms  of  his  Q  and 

carried  <>iT  to  bed.     Before  he  got  out  of  it  again  the  second  reign  of 
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Aapoleon,  the  Hundred  Days  of  feverish  agitation  and  supreme  effort, 
passed  away  like  a  terrifying  dream.  The  tragic  year  1815,  begun  in  the 
trouble  and  unrest  of  conscience,  ended  in  vengefui  proscriptions. 

How  General  Feraud  escaped  the  clutches  of  the  Special  Military 
Commissions  and  the  last  offices  of  a  firing  squad  he  never  knew  him- 
self. It  was  partly  due  to  the  subordinate  position  he  was  assigned  dur- 
ing the  Hundred  Days.  He  was  not  given  active  command  but  was  kept 
busy  at  the  cavalry  depot  in  Paris  mounting  and  despatching  hastily 
drilled  troopers  into  the  field.  Considering  this  task  as  unworthy  of  his 
abilities  he  discharged  it  with  no  offensively  noticeable  zeal.  But  for  the 
greater  part  he  was  saved  from  the  excesses  of  royalist  reaction  by  the 
interference  of  General  D 'Hubert. 

This  last,  still  on  convalescent  leave,  but  able  to  travel,  had  been 
despatched  by  his  sister  to  Paris  to  present  himself  to  his  sovereign.  As 
no  one  in  the  capital  could  possibly  know  anything  of  the  episode  in  the 
stable  he  was  received  there  with  distinction.  Military  to  the  very  bottom 
of  his  soul,  the  prospect  of  rising  in  his  profession  consoled  him  from 
finding  himself  the  butt  of  Bonapartist  malevolence  which  pursued  him 
with  a  persistence  he  could  not  account  for.  All  the  rancour  of  that 
embittered  and  persecuted  party  pointed  to  him  as  the  man  who  had 
never  loved  the  Emperor — a  sort  of  monster  essentially  worse  than  a  mere 
betrayer. 

General  D'Hubert  shrugged  his  shoulders  without  anger  at  this  fero- 
cious prejudice.  Kejected  by  his  old  friends  and  mistrusting  profoundly 
the  sincerity  of  royalist  society,  the  young  and  handsome  general  (he 
was  only  forty)  adopted  a  manner  of  elegant  but  cold  courtesy  which  at 
the  merest  shadow  of  an  intended  slight  passed  easily  into  harsh  haughti- 
ness. Thus  prepared  General  D'Hubert  went  about  his  affairs  in  Paris 
feeling  inwardly  very  happy  with  the  peculiar  uplifting  happiness  of  a 
man  very  much  in  love.  The  charming  girl  looked  out  by  his  sister  had 
come  upon  the  scene  and  had  conquered  him  in  the  thorough  manner 
in  which  a  young  girl  capable  of  enthusiasm  and  admiration  can  make  a 
man  of  forty  her  own.  They  were  going  to  be  married  as  soon  as  Gen- 
eral D'Hubert  had  obtained  his  official  nomination  to  a  promised  com- 
mand. 

One  afternoon  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  Tortoni  General  D'Hubert 
learned  from  the  conversation  of  two  strangers  occupying  a  table  near 
his  own  that  General  Feraud,  included  in  the  batch  of  superior  officers 
arrested  after  the  second  return  of  the  King,  was  in  danger  of  passing 
before  the  Special  Commission.  Living  all  bis  spare  moments,  as  is 
frequently  the  case  with  expectant  lovers,  a  day  in  advance  of  reality,  as 
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it  were,  and  in  a  state  of  bestarred  hallucination,  it  required  nothing  less 
than  the  name  of  his  perpetual  antagonist  pronounced  in  a  loud  voice 
to  call  the  youngest  of  Xapoleon's  Generals  away  from  his  mental  con- 
templation of  his  betrothed.  He  looked  round.  The  strangers  wore 
civil  clothes.  Lean  and  weather  beaten,  lolling  back  in  their  chairs,  they 
looked  at  people  with  moody  and  defiant  abstraction  from  under  their 
hats  pulled  low  over  their  eyes.  It  was  not  difficult  to  recognize  them 
for  two  of  the  compulsorily  retired  officers  of  the  old  guard.  As  from 
bravado  or  carelessness  they  chose  to  speak  in  loud  tones,  General  D'Hu- 
1m  it,  who  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  change  his  seat,  heard  every  word. 
They  did  not  seem  to  be  the  personal  friends  of  General  Feraud.  His 
name  came  up  amongst  others;  and  hearing  it  repeated  General  D'Hu- 
bert's  tender  anticipations  of  a  domestic  future  adorned  with  a  woman's 
grace  were  traversed  by  harsh  regret  of  that  warlike  past,  one  long  intoxi- 
cating clash  of  arms  unique  in  the  magnitude  of  its  glory  and  disaster, 
the  marvellous  work  and  the  special  possession  of  his  own  generation. 
He  felt  an  irrational  tenderness  toward  his  old  adversary  and  appre- 
ciated emotionally  the  murderous  absurdity  their  encounter  had  intro- 
duced into  his  life.  It  was  like  an  additional  pinch  of  spice  in  a  hot  dish. 
He  remembered  the  flavor  with  sudden  melancholy.  He  would  never 
taste  it  again.  It  was  all  over  ...  "I  fancy  it  was  being  left  lying 
prone  in  the  garden  that  had  exasperated  him  so  against  me/'  he 
thought. 

The  two  strangers  at  the  next  table  had  fallen  silent  after  the  third 
mention  of  General  Feraud'fl  name.     Presently  the  elder  of  the  two, 

iking  again  in  a  bitter  tone,  affirmed  that  General  Feraud's  account 
wa>  settled.  And  why?  Simply  because  he  was  not  like  some  big-wigs 
who  loved  only  themselves.  The  royalists  knew  that  they  could  never 
make  anything  of  him.    He  loved  the  Other  too  well. 

The  Other  was  the  Man  of  St.  Helena.  The  two  officers  nodded  and 
touched  g]  efore  they  drank  to  an   impossible  return.     Then  the 

Bame  who  had  spoken  before  remarked  with  a  sardonic  little  laugh. 

'"Hi-  partner  showed  more  cleverness:" 

''What  partner?"  asked  the  younger,  as  if  puzzled. 

"I  >.<n"t  you  know?  They  were  two  hussars.  At  each  step  they  fought. 
Haven't  you  heard  of  the  duel  that  is  going  on  ince  lv 

The  othei  had  heard  of  the  duel,  of  course.  Now  he  understood  the 
allusion.  General  Baron  D*Hubert  would  be  able  qov#  to  enjoy  his  fat 
kind's  favor  in  peat 

"Much  good  may  it  do  to  him,"  mumbled  the  elder.  "They  irere  both 
brave  men.    I  never  saw  this  D'Huhert — a  sort  of  cold  dandy.     Bui  I 
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well  believe  what  I've  heard  Feraud  say  onee  of  him,  that  he  never  loved 
the  Emperor." 

They  rose  and  went  away.  General  D'Hubert  experienced  the  horror 
of  a  somnambulist  who  wakes  up  from  a  complacent  dream  of  activity 
to  find  himself  walking  on  a  quagmire.  A  profound  disgust  of  the 
ground  on  which  he  was  making  his  way  overcame  him.  Even  the  image 
of  the  charming  girl  was  swept  from  his  view  in  the  flood  of  moral  dis- 
tress. Everything  he  had  ever  been  or  hoped  to  be  seemed  lost  in  igno- 
miny unless  he  could  manage  to  save  General  Feraud  from  the  fate 
which  threatened  so  many  braves.  Under  the  impulse  of  this  almost 
morbid  need  to  attend  to  the  safety  of  his  adversary,  General  D'Hubert 
worked  (as  the  French  saying  is)  so  well  with  hands  and  feet  that  in 
less  than  twenty-four  hours  he  found  means  to  obtain  an  extraordinary 
private  audience  from  the  Minister  of  Police. 

General  Baron  D'Hubert  was  shown  in  suddenly  without  prelimi- 
naries. In  the  dusk  of  the  Minister's  cabinet,  behind  the  shadowy  forms 
of  wrriting  desk,  chairs  and  tables,  between  two  bunches  of  wax  candles 
blazing  in  sconces,  he  beheld  a  figure  in  a  splendid  coat  posturing  before 
a  tall  mirror.  The  old  Conventional  Fouche,  ex-senator  of  the  Empire, 
traitor  to  every  man,  to  every  principle  and  motive  of  human  conduct, 
and  Duke  of  Otranto  and  the  wily  artizan  of  the  second  Eestoration,  was 
trying  the  fit  of  a  court  suit  in  which  his  young  and  accomplished  fiancee 
had  declared  her  intention  to  paint  his  portrait  on  porcelain.  Perhaps 
she  was  as  capable  of  fresh  enthusiasm  and  of  ingenuous  admiration  as 
the  future  wife  found  for  General  D'Hubert  by  his  sister.  It  was  a 
caprice,  a  charming  phantasy  she  had,  which  the  Minister  of  Police  of 
the  Second  Eestoration  was  anxious  to  gratify.  For  that  man,  compared 
in  wiliness  of  intellect  to  a  fox,  but  whose  ethical  side  could  be  worthily 
symbolized  by  nothing  short  of  a  skunk,  was  as  much  possessed  by  his 
love  as  General  D'Hubert  himself. 

Startled  to  be  discovered  thus  by  the  blunder  of  a  servant,  he  met 
this  little  vexation  with  the  characteristic  effrontery  which  had  served  his 
turn  in  carrying  through  the  endless  intrigues  of  his  self-seeking  career. 
Without  altering  his  attitude  a  hair's  breadth,  one  leg  in  a  silk  stocking 
advanced,  his  head  twisted  over  his  left  shoulder,  he  called  out  calmly. 
"This  way,  General.     Pray  approach.    Well?    I  am  all  attention." 

While  General  D'Hubert,  as  ill  at  ease  as  if  one  of  his  own  little  mean- 

jes  had  been  exposed,  presented  his  request  as  shortly  as  possible,  he 
went  on  feeling  the  (it  of  his  collar,  settling  the  lapels  before  the  glass 
or  buckling  his  back  in  his  efforts  to  behold  the  set  of  the  gold-em- 
broidered coal  skirts  behind.     Bis  still  face,  his  attentive  eyes  could  not 
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have  expressed  a  more  complete  interest  in  those  matters  if  lie  had  been 
alone. 

"Exclude  from  the  operations  of  the  Special  Military  Court  a  certain 
Feraud  Gabriel  Florian,  General  of  Brigade  of  the  promotion  of  1814?" 
he  repeated  in  a  slightly  wondering  tone  and  then  turned  away  from  the 
glass.    "Why  exclude  him  precisely  ?" 

"I  am  surprised  that  your  Excellency,  so  competent  in  the  evaluation 
of  men  of  his  time,  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  have  that  name 
put  down  on  the  list." 

"A  rabid  Bonapartist." 

"So  is  every  grenadier  and  every  trooper  of  the  army,  as  your  Excel- 
lency well  knows.  And  the  individuality  of  General  Feraud  can  have  no 
more  weight  than  that  of  any  casual  grenadier,  lie  is  a  man  of  no  mental 
grasp,  of  no  capacity  whatever.  It  is  inconceivable  that  he  should  ever 
have  any  influence." 

"lie  has  a  well-hung  tongue  though,"  interjected  Fouche. 

"Noisy  I  admit,  but  not  dangerous." 

"I  will  not  dispute  with  you.  I  know  next  to  nothing  of  him. 
Hardly  his  name  in  fact." 

""And  yet  your  Excellency  had  the  presidency  of  the  Commission 
charged  by  the  King  to  point  out  those  who  were  to  be  tried,"  said 
General  D'Hubert  with  an  emphasis  which  did  not  miss  the  Minister's 
car. 

"Vis,  General,"  he  said,  walking  away  into  the  dark  part  of  the  vast 
room  and  throwing  himself  into  a  high  backed  armchair  that  yawned 
black  and  swallowed  him  up,  all  but  the  gleam  of  gold  embroideries  on 
the  coat  and  the  pallid  patch  of  the  face.  "Yes,  General.  Take  that 
chair  there." 

neral  D'Hubert  sat  down. 

"Yea,  General,"  continued  the  arch-master  in  the  arts  of  intrigue  and 

aval,  whose  duplicity,  as  if  at  times  intolerable  to  his  self-knowledu<\ 

med  to  work  itself  off  in  bursts  of  cynical  openness.  "I  did  hurry  on 
the  formation  of  the  proscribing  commission  and  took  it<  presidency. 
And  do  you  know  why?  Simply  from  fear  that  if  1  did  not  take  it 
quickly  into  my  hands,  my  own  name  would  head  the  \\<t.  Such  are  the 
times  in  which  we  live.  Hut  I  am  Mini-tor  of  the  King  a-  yet,  and  I  ask 
you  plainly  why  I  should  take  the  name  of  this  rod  off  the 

list?    You  even  wonder  how  it  got  there.     Ii  is  possible  that  you  know 
little?    "My  dear  General,  at  the  very  first  sitting  of  the  commis- 

:.  Dames  poured  on  us  like  rain  off  the  tiles  of  the  Tuilleries.    Nan 

We  had  our  choice  of  thousand-.      Ilnw  do  \<»u  know  that   the  name  of 
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this  Feraud,  whose  life  or  death  don't  matter  to  France,  does  not  keep  out 
some  other  name   .    .    ." 

The  voice  out  of  the  armchair  stopped.  Opposite,  General  D'Hubert 
sat  still,  shadowy  and  silent.  Only  his  sabre  clinked  slightly.  The  voice 
in  the  armchair  began  again.  "And  we  must  try  to  satisfy  the  exigencies 
of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  too.  The  Prince  de  Talleyrand  told  me  only 
yesterday  that  Nesselrode  had  informed  him  officially  that  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  Alexander  was  very  fretful  and  disappointed  at  the  small 
number  of  examples  the  Government  of  the  King  intends  to  make — 
especially  in  the  military.     I  tell  you  this  confidentially." 

"Upon  my  word,"  broke  out  General  D'Hubert,  speaking  through  his 
teeth — "if  your  Excellency  deigns  to  favor  me  with  any  more  confidential 
information  I  don't  know  what  I  will  do.  It's  enough  to  break  one's 
sword  over  one's  knee  and  fling  the  pieces   ..." 

''What  Government  have  you  imagined  yourself  to  be  serving?"  inter- 
rupted the  Minister  sharply.  After  a  short  pause  the  crestfallen  voice 
of  General  D'Hubert  answered: 

"The  Government  of  France." 

"That's  paying  your  conscience  off  with  mere  words,  General.  The 
truth  is  that  this  is  a  Government  of  returned  exiles,  of  men  who  had  no 
country  for  twenty  years.  Of  men  also  who  have  just  got  over  a 
very  bad  and  humiliating  fright  .  .  .  Have  no  illusions  on  that 
score." 

The  Duke  of  Otranto  ceased.  He  had  relieved  himself  and  had  at- 
tained his  object  of  stripping  some  self-respect  off  that  man  who  had 
inconveniently  discovered  him  posturing  before  a  mirror  in  a  gold-em- 
broidered court  costume.  But  they  were  a  hot-headed  lot  in  the  army, 
and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  if  a  well  disposed 
general  officer,  received  on  the  recommendation  of  one  of  the  Princes, 
were  to  go  and  do  something  really  scandalous  directly  after  a  private 
interview  with  the  Minister.  In  a  changed  voice  he  put  a  question  to 
the  point. 

"Your  relation — this  Feraud?" 

"No.     No  relation  at  all." 

"Intimate  friend?" 

"Intimate  .  .  .  yes.  There  is  between  us  an  intimate  connection  of 
a  nature  which  makes  it  a  point  of  honor  with  me  to  try   .    .    ." 

The  Minister  rang  a  bell  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  phrase. 
When  (he  servant  had  gone,  after  standing  a  pair  of  heavy  silver  candela- 
bra on  the  writing  desk,  the  Duke  of  Otpando  Btood  up,  hia  breast 
glistening  all  over  with  gold  in  the  atrong  Light,  and  taking  a  piece  of 
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paper  out  of  a  drawer  held  it  in  his  hand  ostentatiously  while  he  said 
with  persuasive  gentleness: 

"You  must  not  talk  of  breaking  your  sword  across  your  knee,  Gen- 
eral. You  must  never  think  of  that.  Perhaps  you  would  never  get 
another.  The  Emperor  shall  not  return  this  time.  .  .  .  Diablo 
Vhomme.  There  was  just  a  moment  here  in  Paris,  soon  after  Waterloo, 
when  he  frightened  me.  It  looked  as  though  he  were  ready  to  begin 
again.  Luckily  one  never  does  begin  again  really.  You  must  not  think 
of  breaking  your  sword,  General." 

General  D'Hubert,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  made  with  his  hand  a 
slight  and  hopeless  gesture  of  renunciation.  The  Minister  of  Police 
turned  his  eyes  away  from  him  and  began  to  scan  deliberately  the  paper 
he  had  been  holding  up  all  the  time. 

"There  are  only  twenty  General  officers  selected  to  be  made  an  ex- 
ample of.  Twenty.  A  round  number.  And  let's  see,  Feraud.  Ah,  he's 
there.  Gabriel  Florian.  Parfaitement.  That's  your  man.  Well,  there 
will  be  only  nineteen  examples  made  now." 

General  D'Hubert  stood  up  feeling  as  though  he  had  gone  through  an 
infectious  illness. 

"I  must  beg  your  Excellency  to  keep  my  interference  a  profound 
secret.     I  attach  the  greatest  importance  to  his  never  knowing   ..." 

"Who  is  going  to  inform  him,  I  should  like  to  know?"  said  Fouche, 
raising  his  eves  curiously  to  General  D'Hubert's  tense  set  face.  "Take 
one  of  these  pens  and  run  it  through  the  name  yourself.  This  is  the  only 
list  in  existence.  If  you  are  careful  to  take  up  enough  ink,  no  one  will 
be  able  to  tell  even  what  was  the  name  thus  struck  out.  But,  par  example, 
I  am  not  responsible  for  what  Clarke  will  do  with  him.  If  he  persist  in 
beim:  rabid  he  may  be  ordered  by  the  Minister  of  War  to  reside  in  some 
provincial  town  under  the  supervision  of  the  police." 

A  few  days  later  General  D'Hubert  was  saying  to  his  sister  after  the 
first  gp  -  had  been  got  over: 

b,  my  dear  Leonie!     It  seemed  to  me  I  couldn't  get  away  from 
Paris  quick  enough." 

"Effect  of  love,"  she  -ted  with  a  malicious  smile. 

"And  horror,"  added  General   D'Hubert   with  profound  seriousr 
"I  have  nearly  died  there  of   ...   of  nausea." 

Bifl  face  was  contracted  with  disgust.  And  as  his  sister  looked  on 
him  attentively  he  continued: 

""I  '   .•    bad  to  -       Fouche.     I  have  been  in  his  cabinet.     I  have  had 
e.     There  remain-  with  one  after  the  misfortune  of  having  to 

the  the  air  of  the  same  room  with  that  man  a  of  diminished 
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dignity,  the  uneasy  feeling  of  being  not  so  clean  after  all  as  one  hoped  one 
was   .    .    .     But  you  can't  understand." 

She  nodded  quickly  several  times.  She  understood  very  well,  on  the 
contrary.  She  knew  her  brother  thoroughly  and  liked  him  as  he  was. 
Moreover  the  scorn  and  loathing  of  mankind  were  the  lot  of  the  Jacobin 
Fouche  who,  exploiting  for  his  own  advantage  every  weakness,  every 
virtue,  every  generous  illusion  of  mankind,  had  made  dupes  of  his  whole 
generation  and  died  obscurely  as  Duke  of  Otranto. 

"My  dear  brother/'  she  said  compassionately.  "What  could  you  want 
from  that  man  ?" 

"Nothing  less  than  a  life,"  answered  General  D'Hubert.  "And  I've 
got  it.  It  had  to  be  done.  But  I  feel  yet  as  if  I  could  never  forgive  the 
necessity  to  the  man  I  had  to  save." 

General  Feraud,  totally  unable,  as  is  the  case  with  most  men,  to  com- 
prehend what  was  happening  to  him,  received  the  Minister  of  War's  order 
to  proceed  at  once  to  a  small  town  of  Central  France  and  reside  there, 
with  feelings  whose  natural  expression  consisted  in  a  fierce  rolling  of 
the  eye  and  savage  grinding  of  the  teeth.  But  he  went.  The  habit  of 
discipline,  the  bewilderment  and  awe  at  the  passing  away  of  the  state  of 
war — the  only  condition  of  society  he  had  ever  known — rendered  him 
amenable.  The  prospect  of  a  world  at  peace  frightened  him.  He  went 
away  to  his  little  town  firmly  persuaded  that  this  could  not  last.  There 
he  was  informed  of  his  retirement  from  the  army  and  that  his  pension 
(calculated  on  the  scale  of  a  colonel's  rank)  was  made  dependent  on  the 
modesty  of  his  conduct  and  on  the  good  reports  of  the  police.  No  longer 
in  the  army !  He  felt  suddenly  strange  to  the  earth  like  a  disembodied 
spirit.  It  was  impossible  to  exist.  But  at  first  he  reacted  from  sheer 
incredulity.  This  could  not  be.  It  could  not  last.  The  heavens  would 
fall  presently.  He  called  upon  thunder,  earthquakes,  natural  cataclysms. 
But  nothing  happened.  The  leaden  weight  of  an  irremediable  idleness 
descended  upon  General  Feraud,  who  having  no  resources  within  himself 
sank  into  a  state  of  awe-inspiring  hebetude.  He  haunted  the  streets  of 
the  little  town  gazing  before  him  with  lack-lustre  eyes,  disregarding  the 
hats  raised  on  his  passage ;  and  the  people  nudging  each  other  as  he  went 
by  said:  "That's  poor  General  Feraud.  His  heart  is  broken.  Behold 
how  he  loved  the  Emperor."  The  other  living  wreckage  of  Napoleonic 
tempest  to  be  found  in  Hint  quiet  nook  of  France  clustered  round  him 
infinitely  respectful  of  thai  sorrow.  He  himself  imagined  his  soul  to  be 
distracted  by  grief.  II<'  had  indeed  quickly  succeeding  impulses  to  weep, 
1o  howl,  to  bite  hi-  lips  (ill  blood  came,  to  spend  days  on  his  bed  with 
bis  head  thrusl  under  the  pillow — but  they  arose  from  sheer  ennui,  from 
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the  anguish  of  an  immense,  indescribable,  inconceivable  boredom.  He 
was  bored  to  insanity,  to  mental  paralysis — almost  to  death.  Tragically 
enough,  a  defective  imagination,  by  preventing  him  from  grasping  a-  a 
whole  the  hopeless  nature  of  his  case,  saved  him  from  suicide.  He  never 
even  thought  of  it.  He  thought  of  nothing.  But  his  appetite  was  lan- 
guid and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  to  express  the  overwhelming  horror 
of  his  feelings  (the  most  furious  swearing  could  do  no  justice  to  it)  in- 
duced gradually  a  habit  of  silence;  a  sort  of  death  to  a  Southern  tem- 
perament. 

Great  was  the  emotion  amongst  the  anciens  militaires  frequenting 
a  certain  little  cafe  full  of  flies  when  one  stuffy  afternoon  "that  poor 
General  Feraud"  let  out  suddenly  a  volley  of  formidable  curses. 

He  had  been  sitting  quietly  in  his  own  privileged  corner  looking 
through  the  Paris  Gazettes  with  about  as  much  living  interest  as  a  con- 
demned man  on  the  eve  of  execution  could  be  expected  to  show  in  the 
news  of  the  day.  A  cluster  of  martial  bronzed  faces,  one  of  which  lacked 
an  eye  and  another  the  tip  of  a  nose  frost-bitten  in  Eussia,  surrounded 
him  anxiously. 

"What's  the  matter,  General  ?" 

Timorm?  this  excitement,  General  Feraud  sat  erect  holding  the  folded 
newspaper  at  arm's  length  in  order  to  make  out  the  small  print  better. 
He  was  reading  very  low  to  himself  over  again  fragments  of  the  intelli- 
gence which  had  caused  what  may  be  called  his  resurrection. 

"We  are  informed  .  .  .  till  now  on  sick  leave  .  .  .  is  to  be  called 
to  the  command  of  the  5th  Cavalry  Brigade  in   .    .    ." 

He  dropped  the  paper  stonily,  mumbled  once  more  .  .  .  "called  to 
the  command"   .    .    .   and  suddenly  gave  his  forehead  a  mighty  slap. 

"I  had  almost  forgotten  him,"  he  muttered  in  a  conscience-stricken 
tone. 

\  deep  chested  veteran  inquired  across  the  cafe  truculently: 

"Some  new  villainy  of  the  Government,  General  ?" 

"The  villainies  of  these  scoundrels,"  thundered  out  General  Feraud, 
"are  innumerable.  One  more,  one  less!"  He  lowered  his  tone.  "But 
T  will  set  good  order  to  one  of  them  at  least." 

IT.'  looked  all  round  the  faces  meaningly.  "There's  a  pomaded  curled 
sfnfT  offieer.  the  darling  of  some  of  those  Marshals  that  sold  their  Father 
for  a  handful  of  English  Lrold.     He  will  find  out  presently  that  I  am  alive 

."  lie  declared  in  a  slow  dogmatical  voice  .  .  .  "However,  this  is  a 
private  affair.  An  old  afTair  of  honor.  Bah  !  Our  honor  does  not  matter. 
Here  we  are  driven  off  with  a  split  ear  like  a  lot  of  east   troop  horses — 

1  only  for  a  knacker's  yard.     Who  cares  for  our  honor  now?     But  it 
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would  be  like  striking  a  blow  for  the  Emperor    .    .    .    Messieurs,  I  will 
require  the  assistance  of  two  of  you." 

Every  man  moved  forward.  General  Feraud,  deeply  touched  by  this 
demonstration,  called  with  visible  emotion  upon  the  one-eyed  veteran 
cuirassier  and  the  officer  of  the  Chasseurs  a  cheval  who  had  left  the*  tip 
of  his  nose  in  Eussia.     He  excused  his  choice  to  the  others. 

"A  cavalry  affair  this — you  know." 

He  was  answered  with  a  varied  chorus  of  "Parfaitement  mon  General 
.  .  .  c'est  juste  .  .  .  Parbleu  c'est  connu  .  .  ."  Everybody  was 
satisfied.  The  three  left  the  cafe  together  followed  by  cries  of  "Bonne 
chance/' 

Outside  they  linked  arms,  the  General  in  the  middle.  The  three  rusty 
cocked  hats  worn  en  bataille  with  a  sinister  forward  slant  barred  the 
narrow  street  nearly  right  across.  The  overheated  little  town  of  gray 
stones  and  red  tiles  was  drowsing  away  its  provincial  afternoon  under  a 
blue  sky.  Far  off  the  loud  blows  of  some  coopers  hooping  a  cask  rever- 
berated regularly  between  the  houses.  The  General  dragged  the  left  foot 
a  little  in  the  shade  of  the  walls. 

"That  damned  winter  of  1813  got  into  my  bones  for  good.  Never 
mind.  We  must  take  pistols,  that's  all.  A  little  lumbago.  We  will  have 
pistols.  He's  sure  game  for  my  bag.  The  eyes  are  as  keen  as  ever. 
Always  were.  You  should  have  seen  me  picking  off  the  dodging  Cossacks 
with  a  beastly  old  infantry  musket.  It's  a  sort  of  natural  gift  I  have  for 
firearms." 

In  this  strain  General  Feraud  ran  on  holding  up  his  head  with  owlish 
eyes  and  rapacious  beak.  A  mere  fighter  all  his  life,  a  cavalry  man,  a 
sabreur,  he  conceived  war  with  the  utmost  simplicity  as  in  the  main  a 
massed  lot  of  personal  contests,  a  sort  of  gregarious  duelling.  And  here 
he  had  on  hand  a  war  of  his  own.  He  revived.  The  shadow  of  peace 
had  passed  away  from  him  like  the  shadow  of  death  from  a  buried  corpse. 
It  was  a  marvellous  resurrection  of  the  named  Feraud,  Gabriel  Florian, 
engage  volontaire  of  1793,  General  of  1814,  buried  without  ceremony  by 
means  of  a  service  order  signed  by  the  War  Minister  of  the  Second 
Restoration. 

No  man  succeeds  in  everything  he  undertakes.  In  that  sense  we  are 
all  born  to  be  failures.  The  great  point  is  not  to  fail  in  ordering  and 
sustaining  the  effort  of  our  life.  In  this  matter  vanity  is  what  leads  us 
astray.  It  is  our  vanity  which  hurries  us  into  situations  from  which  we 
must  come  out  damaged.  Whereas  pride  is  our  safeguard  by  the  reserve 
it  imposes  in  the  choice  of  our  endeavour  as  much  as  by  the  virtue  of  its 
sustaining  power. 
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General  D'Hubert  was  proud  and  reserved.     He  had  not  been  dam- 

1  by  casual  love  affairs,  successful  or  otherwise.     In  his  war-scarred 

body  his  heart  at  forty  remained  unscratched.    Entering  with  reserve  into 

matrimonial  plans  lie  felt  himself  falling  irremediably  in  lore 

as  one  falls  oil'  a  roof.    He  was  too  proud  to  be  frightened.     Indeed,  the 

sation  was  too  delightful  to  be  alarming. 

The  inexperience  of  a  man  of  forty  is  a  much  more  serious  thing  to 
him  than  his  inexperience  is  to  a  youth  of  twenty,  for  it  is  not  helped  out 
by  the  rashness  of  hot  blood.  The  girl  was  my>terious  as  all  young  girls 
are  by  the  mere  effect  of  their  guarded  ingenuity,  but  to  him  the  mys- 
teriousness  of  that  young  girl  appeared  emphatic  and  peculiar.  There 
was  nothing  mysterious  about  the  arrangements  of  that  match  which 
Mine.  Leonie  had  in  hand.  There  was  nothing  peculiar  cither.  It  was  a 
very  appropriate  match  which  commended  itself  extremely  to  the  young 
lady's  mother  (her  father  was  dead)  and  10  the  young  lady's  uncle,  an  old 
Emigre  lately  returned  from  Germany  and  pervading,  cane  in  hand,  like  a 
l«an  ghost  of  the  Ancien  Regime  in  long  skirted  brown  coat  and  powdered 
hair,  the  garden  walks  of  the  young  lady's  ancestral  home. 

General  D'Hubert  was  not  the  man  to  be  satisfied  merely  with  the 
woman  and  the  fortune — when  it  came  to  the  point.  TTis  Pride  (and 
Pride  aims  always  at  true  success)  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short 
of  love.  Bni  as  Pride  excluded  vanity  he  could  not  imagine  any  reason 
why  this  mysterious  creature  with  deep  and  candid  eyes  of  a  violet  color 
should  have  any  feeling  for  him  warmer  than  indifference.  The  young 
lady  (her  name  was  Adele)  baffled  every  attempt  at  a  clear  understanding 
on  that  point.  It  is  true  that  the  attempts  were  clumsy  and  timidly 
made  because  by  then  General  D'Hubert  had  become  acutely  aware  of  the 
number  of  his  year-,  of  his  wounds,  of  his  many  moral  imperfections,  of 
his  Becrei  onworihiness — and  had  incidentally  learned  by  experience  the 
meaning  of  the  word  funk.  As  far  as  he  could  make  it  out  she  seemed 
to  imply  that  with  a  perfect  confidence  in  her  mother's  affection  and 
he  had  no  pronounced  antipathy  for  the  person  of  General 
D'Hubert:  and  that  this  wa-  quite  sufficient  for  a  well  brought  up  young 
lady  to  begil)  married  life  upon.  This  view  hurt  and  tormented  tin1  pride 
of  Genera]  D'Hubert.     Be  asked  himself  with  a  sort  of  -  air. 

What  more  could  he  expect?  Oil  the  other  hand,  she  had  a  quiet  and 
luminous  forehead;  her  riolei  eyes  laughed  while  the  lines  of  her  lips 
and  chin  remained  com]  into  an  admirable  gravity.     All   this  Wftfl 

-r\  ..ft"  by  Buch  a  glorious  mass  of  fair  hair,  by  a  complexion  >o  marvel]. 

juch  a  Lrni.e  of  expression  that  General  D'Hubert  really  n<  and 

ortunifr  amine  with  sufficient  detachment  the  lofty  ezigeD 
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of  his  pride.  In  fact  he  became  shy  of  that  line  of  inquiry  since  it  had 
led  once  or  twice  to  a  crisis  of  solitary  passion  in  which  it  was  borne  upon 
him  that  he  loved  her  enough  to  kill  her  rather  than  lose  her.  From 
such  passages  not  unknown  to  men  of  forty  he  would  come  out  broken, 
exhausted,  remorseful,  a  little  dismayed.  He  derived,  however,  consider- 
able comfort  from  the  Quietist  practice  of  sitting  up  now  and  then  half 
the  night  by  an  open  window  just  simply  meditating  upon  the  wonder 
of  her  existence  like  a  believer  finding  bliss  and  security  in  the  mystic 
contemplation  of  his  faith. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TO  THE  APOLLO  BELVEDERE 

BY  ELSA  BARKER 

0  poet's  vision,  petrified  by  art 

In  those  high  days  when  Song  was  deified, 
Before  the  pure,  free  joy  of  nature  died, 

Or  man  was  burdened  with  a  contrite  heart ! 

From  the  dull  rabble  of  our  modern  mart 
I  turn  to  thee — thou  being  justified 
In  everlasting  beauty,  passion,  pride ! 

In  our  cold  age  thou  hast  no  counterpart. 

Glorious  Apollo  !     Little  now  remains 

To  prove  our  plodding  race  was  ever  young, 

That  once  man's  blood  flowed  freely  in  his  veins, 
That  out  of  sheer  delight  he  loved  and  sung. 
When  now  a  lyric  measure  thrills  his  tongue, 

?Tis  mainly  to  recount  his  hidden  pains. 


Elsa  Barker. 
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A  NOTE  OX  MR.  MEREDITH'S  "MODERN  LOVE" 

BY  ELMER  JAMES  BAILEY 

Poetry,  Milton  is  often  declared  to  have  said,  must  be  simple,  Ben- 
suous,  and  passionate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  not  what  Milton  did 
Bay \  yet  your  modern  critic  entrenching  himself  behind  a  half-quotation 
9  safe  in  attacking  the  poems  of  George  Meredith  because  they  are 
popularly  supposed  to  violate  the  alleged  Miltonic  canon.  Accepting  pre- 
conceived ideas  for  truth,  the  critic  is  content  with  the  discovery  of  what 
he  is  looking  for;  and  flattering  himself  that  he  has  the  opportunity  to  say 
the  last  word  needful.  -  rtfi  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  as  complex,  intellect- 
ual, and  cold  in  his  poetry  as  many  assume  him  to  be  in  his  prose.  Unfor- 
tunately  for  the  assertion,  the  fault  lies  neither  with  the  poems  nor  with 
poet,  hut  with  the  critic  himself.  If  he  would  but  first  cast  out  the 
beam  from  his  own  eye,  lie  would  discover  that  the  poems  of  George  M 
dith  an1  radiant  indeed — or  if  dark,  then  dark  by  excess  of  bright. 

For  many  years,  the  crux  of  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry  has  been  the  cycle 
of  dramatic  lyrics  called  "Modern  Love."     Should  you  happen  to  b 
lover  of  Mr.  Meredith's  poem-,  yon  may  he  heard  with  well-bred  endur- 
ance while  you  insist  upon  the  absolute  clearness  of  "The  Young  Frin- 
mous  beauty  of  "The  Lark  Ascending/'  or  the  fiery  pass 
-  of  Attila":  and  you  may  awaken  something  like  sym- 
pathetic response  when  you  point  out  that  "Love  in  the  Valley"  is  simple, 
.   and  passionate  enough  to  satisfy  even  a  carping  critic:  hut 
m  may,  your  listener  will  generally  chill  your  ardor  and 
stifle  your  enthusiasm  by  inquiring  with  lack-lustre  eye,  just  what  yon 
make  out  of  "Modem  Love"  anyway.     At  that  yon  :it,  not  be- 

your  appreciation  <>f  gre  .  hut  1-  yon  realize 

your  inability  to  perform  lite  miracle  of  giving  sight  to  the  blind.     x 
kni  well  a^  yon  did  before,  thai  the  firsi  poem  «>f  the         -  has 

Mi'  iv  and  grandeur;  y<>u  ,  ill  thai  9  **S 

i  mind  when  you  first  read  the  lini 

le  in  high  -' 
11. i~  earth  beneath  lii-  wings:   from  reddened 
He  viewi  the  i"-.\  dawn.     In  vain  they  ireave 
fatal  web  below  while  far  ho  •' 
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But  -when  the  arrow  strikes  him,  there's  a  change. 
He  moves  but  in  the  track  of  his  spent  pain, 
Whose  red  drops  are  the  links  of  a  harsh  chain, 
Binding  him  to  the  ground,  with  narrow  range. 

You  remember,  too,  that  the  twenty-seventh  poem  has  the  Gothic 
grotesqueness  which  Browning  was  not  afraid  to  make  use  of  at  times; 
and  that  Tennyson  did  not  often,  if  ever,  paint  a  fairer  scene  than  this: 

Out  in  the  yellow  meadows,  where  the  bee 

Hums  by  us  with  the  honey  of  the  Spring, 

And  showers  of  sweet  notes  from  the  larks  on  wing 

Are  dropping  like  a  noon-dew,  wander  we. 

Or  is  it  now?  or  was  it  then?  for  now 

As  then,  the  larks  from  running  rings  pour  showers: 

The  golden  foot  of  May  is  on  the  flowers, 

And  friendly  shadows  dance  upon  her  brow. 

Just  what  does  one  make  out  of  "Modern  Love,"  indeed !  The  ignor- 
ance of  such  a  question  may  well  strike  an  admirer  of  the  poem  helplessly 
dumb ;  but  it  cannot  take  away  the  memory  of  the  awe  which  settled  upon 
you  as  you  read, 

We  saw  the  swallows  gathering  in  the  sky, 
And  in  the  osier-isle  we  heard  them  noise. 
We  had  not  to  look  back  on  summer  joys, 
Or  forward  to  a  summer  of  bright  dye: 
But  in  the  largeness  of  the  evening  earth 
Our  spirits  grew  as  we  went  side  by  side. 
The  hour  became  her  husband  and  my  bride. 
Love  that  had  robbed  us  so,  thus  blessed  our  dearth! 
The  pilgrims  of  the  year  waxed  very  loud 
In  multitudinous  chatterings,  as  the  flood 
Full  brown  came  from  the  West,  and  like  pale  blood 
■   Expanded  to  the  upper  crimson  cloud. 
Love  that  had  robbed  us  of  immortal  things, 
This  little  moment  mercifully  gave, 
Where  I  have  seen  across  the  twilight  wave 
The  swan  sail  with  her  young  beneath  her  wings. 

Only  silent  admiration  befits  such  poetry  as  that. 

Mr.  Meredith's  "Modern  Love"  is  his  longest  work  in  verse.  It  con- 
sists of  fifty  eixteen-line  lyrics  so  nearly  approximat Lng  to  sonnets  that 
no  less  a  purist  in  matters  of  form  than  Mr.  Swinburne  did  not  see  fit 
to  offer  an  apology  for  speaking  of  Ihem  as  such.  Technically  described, 
I  lie  lines  are  iambic  pentameter  verses,  rhymed  upon  the  model  of  the 
Mrsi  quatrain  of  the  so-called  regular  or  Petrarchan  sonnet.    Adopting 
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this  somewhat  elaborate  scheme,  Mr.  Meredith  at  no  place  deviated  from 
it,  except  to  make  that  occasional  substitution  of  other  poetic  feet  for  the 
iambus  which  variety  demands  rather  than  permits.  Closely  as  he  held 
to  his  plan,  however,  he  at  no  time  subordinated  temper  to  form,  or 
conditioned  thought  by  meter  and  rhyme.  Adorned  rather  than  bound 
by  these  things,  the  argument  of  the  poem  moves  on  in  stately  triumph. 
This  procession,  however,  has  not  passed  by  without  receiving  adverse 
comments  from  certain  curious  critics  on  the  wayside.  What  does  it  all 
mean,  they  ask,  and  how  many  dramatis  personal  is  Mr.  Meredith  ex- 
hibiting, and  does  he  mean  us  to  take  that  figure  in  the  rear  as  a  repre- 
sentation of  Death  or  of  Reconciliation?  Questions  of  this  kind  are 
amusing,  for  the  poem  presents  no  real  difficulties.  On  the  contrary, 
its  very  lucidity  is  perhaps  unfortunate,  since  the  average  man  suffering 
from  an  obsession  of  the  idea  that  Mr.  Meredith  is  always  difficult  to  under- 
stand, is  constantly  asking,  as  he  reads,  what  can  the  poem  mean,  rather 
than  what  does  it  mean  ?  Convinced  therefore  that  "Modern  Love"  must 
conceal  some  deep  thought  discoverable  only  by  the  initiated  few,  many  a 
reader  throws  down  the  book  after  one  or  two  half-hearted  attempts  to 
become  interested,  and  exclaims,  "It's  too  much  for  me !" 

The  plot  is  very  simple.  A  man  and  his  wife  after  a  period  of  mar- 
ried life  have  drifted  into  an  estrangement.  Each  tries  to  find  satis- 
faction in  other  companionship,  only  to  discover  that  the  love  which  they 
thought  dead  has  been  but  sleeping.  Save  in  thought,  neither  has  been 
unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vow;  yet  the  wife,  feeling  that  she  has  un- 
pardonably  sinned,  severs  her  union  by  seeking  death.  Thus  baldly  told, 
the  story  is  anything  but  poetic;  yet  the  same  accusation  has  been  made 
more  than  once  against  the  contents  of  a  certain  little  book  which  Kobert 
Browning  bought  for  a  lira  long  ago  in  Florence.  Still,  he  made  his 
masterpiece  out  of  it,  and  time  may  yet  show  that  Mr.  Meredith  has 
done  no  less  with  material  of  as  little  promise. 

When  ■'Modern  Love*'  appeared  in  1862,  The  Athenceum  could. do  no 
more  than  speak  of  it  as  dealing  with  "a  deep  and  painful  subject/'  a 
safe  remark,  since  it  was  absolutely  true  to  the  letter,  however  false  to 
the  spirit.  The  restrained,  but  not  well-concealed,  sufferance  of  the  re- 
viewer roused  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Swinburne.  In  reply,  lie  wrote  a  letter 
in  which  he  displayed  neither  sufferance  nor  restraint,  bo  far  as  that 
review  was  concerned.  Mr.  .Meredith's  brother  poel  and  defender  did 
not  stop  with  destruction,  however;  but  after  sharply  Laying  down  the 
principles  of  review  writing,  and  pointing  out  the  shallowness  of  the 
criticism  which  had  been  uttered,  went  on  t<>  tinquali 

admiration  for  the  work  of  .Mr.  Meredith,  speaking  of  him  ;i-  "one  of  the 
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three  or  four  poets  now  alive  whose  work,  perfect  or  imperfect,  is  always 
as  noble  in  design  as  it  is  often  faultless  in  result."  Strong  as  these 
words  are,  and  important  as  Mr.  Swinburne's  opinion  was  even  then  held 
to  be,  "Modern  Love''  gained  but  few  readers.  The  calls  for  it  were  so 
seldom  heard  that  no  reprinting  of  it  was  made  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
then,  possibly,  only  because  of  the  sudden  leap  of  interest  in  Mr.  Mere- 
dith due  to  the  hardly  expected  popularity  of  Diana  of  the  Grossways. 
In  those  early  days,  although  "Modern  Love"  gave  its  name  to  a  whole 
volume,  it  found  its  place  between  a  since  suppressed  lyric  called  "The 
Meeting"  and  a  character  study  entitled  "Juggling  Jerry."  Nowadays, 
however,  it  leads  the  van  of  Mr.  Meredith's  poetry,  and  properly,  too,  for 
wherever  it  conquers,  the  other  poems  follow  in  by  right  and  make  pos- 
session doubly  sure.  When  Mr.  Meredith,  in  1892,  decided  to  let  the 
poem  try  its  fortune  with  the  public  a  second  time,  he  removed  its  rather 
pugnacious  motto  of  over-obvious  import, 

This  is  not  meat 
For  little  people  or  for  fools, 

and  provided  it  with  a  new  shield  in  the  form  of  a  sonnet  called  "The 
Promise  in  Disturbance."  Unfortunately  the  lines,  intended  no  doubt 
to  bespeak  favor,  failed  in  their  purpose :  at  first  reading  it  must  be 
admitted  that  they  are  themselves  almost  unintelligible.  Ee-read,  how- 
ever, they  begin  to  give  up  their  meaning:  the  first  eight  lines  in  four 
different  figures  repeat  the  same  idea — the  disappointment  of  incom- 
plete perfection — and  the  last  six  present  the  lesson  that  hope  must  still 
endure,  for  the  perfectly  attuned  ear  will  find,  latent  in  discord,  the  note 
which  means  possible  progression  to  a  chord  more  beautiful  than  has 
ever  yet  been  heard.  The  main  trouble  with  the  sonnet  lies  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  words  in  the  last  two  lines — it  requires  not  a  little  analysis 
to  see  that"  the  leader  is  Life,  the  led  are  the  discords.  With  this  knowl- 
edge in  mind,  however,  one  finds  no  slight  pleasure  in  following  the 
beautiful,  if  labyrinthine,  windings  of  a  nearly  perfect  sonnet. 

THE    PROMISE    IN    DISTURBANCE 

How  low  when  angels  fall  their  Mack  descent, 
Our  primal   thunder  tells:    known  is  the  pain 
Of  music,  thai  nigh  throning  wisdom  went, 
And  one  false  note  casl  wailful  to  the  insane. 
Now  sccnis  the  Language  heard  of  Love  as  rain 
To  make  a  mire  where  fruitfulness  was  meant, 
The  golden  harp  gives  out  a  jangled  strain, 

TOO  like  revolt    from  heaven's  Omnipotent. 
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But  listen  in  the  thought;  so  may  there  come 

Conception  of  a  newly  added  chord, 

Commanding  space  beyond  where  ear  has  home. 

In  labor  of  the  trouble  at  its  fount, 

Leads  Life  to  an  intelligible  Lord  , 

The  rebel  discords  up  the  sacred  mount. 

It  must  be  admitted  in  passing  that  if  the  sonnet  is  not  quite  clear  in 
itself,  its  connection  with  the  poem  to  which  it  serves  as  an  introduction 
is  even  less  obvious.  As  a  hazard,  it  may  be  suggested,  in  the  light  of  an 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Meredith's  other  poems,  that  if  in  "Modern  Love" 
— whether  the  words  be  taken  to  stand  for  the  relation  between  the  man 
and  the  wife  of  the  poem,  or  between  any  husband  and  any  wife  in 
society  to-day — that  if  in  "Modern  Love," 

Now  seems  the  language  heard  of  Love  as  rain 
To  make  a  mire  where  fruitfulness  was  meant, 

the  hope  is  still  to  be  cherished  that' out  of  disturbance  order  yet  may 
grow.  Still  the  sonnet  may  be  dismissed  without  much  regret.  Beauti- 
ful as  it  is,  at  best  it  was  no  more  than  an  added  thought,  on  Meredith's 
part,  a  pendant,  so  to  speak,  to  a  masterpiece.  Tragic  it  may  be  from 
some  points  of  view,  but  never  tragic  in  the  same  great  way  as  the  poem 
itself,  which  sounds  every  tone  and  semitone  in  the  gamut  of  despair, 
leaching  from  the  low  sob  at  the  beginning  to  the  midnight  ocean's  awful 
roar  at  the  end. 

There  is  no  need  whatever  for  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  plot  of 
'"Modern  Love";  it  has  been  outlined  more  than  once  already.  If  a 
reader  feels,  therefore,  that  when  he  travels  in  the  unknown  lands  of 
poetry,  he  cannot  trust  to  his  own  likes  and  dislikes,  he  would  do  well  to 
provide  himself  with  one  of  the  four  or  five  recent  Baedeckers  to  the 
Meredith  country,  and  thenceforth  go  on  his  way,   with  the  pleasing 

se  of  having  all  the  noteworthy  castles  and  cathedrals  adequately 
catalogued.  Still  one's  unassisted  wanderings  through  an  undiscovered 
country  yield  a  pleasure  indescribable.  Before  one  starts,  however,  a 
word  or  two  of  mere  explanation  may  be  helpful  to  a  proper  attitude 
toward  what  one  will  meet.     First  of  all,  then,  it  is  well  to  know  that  it 

lot  the  narrative  which  makes  "Modern  Love''  a  great  work:  we  are 
to  look  upon  no  gradually  unfolding  panorama;  instead  we  are  to  see 
what  James  Thomson  admirably  characterized  as  "a  series  of  Rembrandt 
:  _s  for  sombre  intensity  and  concision."  We  shall  become  ac- 
quainted with  four  persons,  a  man,  his  wife,  and  a  rival  to  each:  the 
husband  is  Bometimee  referred  to  in  the  third  person,  but  not  infrequently 
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speaks  in  the  first;  his  opponent  seldom  appears  and  can  try  no  possi- 
bility be  mistaken  for  him  at  any  time;  the  women  are  frequently  seen 
together,  and  some  confusion  may  arise  if  the  reader  does  not  remember 
that  the  wife  is  always  called  Madame,  the  mistress  always,  My  Lady. 

The  man  and  his  wife,  an  "ever-diverse  pair,"  were  no  common 
natures,  rather, 

These  two  were  rapid  falcons  in  a  snare 
Condemned  to  do  the  flitting  of  the  bat. 

What  wonder  then,  that  at  the  opening  of  the  poem  we  find 
Each  wishing  for  the  sword  that  severs  all? 

Evidently  we  are  not  to  be  moved  to  laughter  by  the  poem.  Early  we 
hear  the  husband  exclaim, 

Yea!    filthiness  of  body  is  most  vile, 

But  faithlessness  of  heart  I  do  hold  worse — 

a  thought  intensified  when  much  later  on  he  cries, 

In  tragic  life,  God  wot, 
No  villain  need  be!     Passions  spin  the  plot: 
We  are  betrayed  by  what  is  false  within. 

Evidently  again,  we  are  to  be  spared  a  mere  vulgar  story  of  broken 
wedding  vows  and  we  are  to  watch  a  tragic  interplay  of  souls.  Finally 
we  read, 

In  tragic  hints  here  see  what  evermore 
Moves  dark  as  yonder  midnight  ocean's  force 
Thundering  like  ramping  hosts  of  warrior  horse 
To  throw  that  faint  thin  line  upon  the  shore! 

Plainly,  we  are  not  to  expect  a  highstrung  story  so  simply  told  that  he 
may  run  that  readeth  it.  Mr.  Meredith's  "Modern  Love"  makes  its 
appeal  to  those  alone  who  are  willing  to  approach  it  in  all  seriousness, 
eager  only  for  the  perfect  pleasure  attendant  upon  the  study  of  souls  at 
white  heat. 

"A  deep  and  painful  subject  on  which  he  has  no  conviction  to  ex- 
press," wrote  The  Athenceum  in  reviewing  Mr.  Meredith's  poem,  and 
almost  the  same  tiling  has  been  said  of  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 
It  is  indeed  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  author  of  "Modern  Love" 
has  been  blamed  for  a  lack  of  didacticism,  as  well  as  for  a  superabundance 
of  it.  Nor  is  it  far  from  likely  thai  this  very  lack  is  what  makes  this 
poem  and  this  novel  more  nearly  perfed  than  anything  else  which  Mr. 
Meredith  has  ever  done.     He  has  given  ns  life,  and  left  us  to  draw  our 
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own  conclusion,  to  derive  our  own  moral.  What  that  conclusion,  that 
moral,  will  be,  depends  largely  upon  ourselves:  are  we  good,  then  shall 
good  be  added  unto  us;  are  we  evil,  then  greater  evil  will  be  our  lot.  If 
our  souls  are  sordid,  we  will  take  no  little  satisfaction  in  contemplating 
the  unfaithfulness  which  we  will  insist  is  indisputably  indicated  here 
and  there,  and  we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  pervert  to  our  own  use  and 
defense  the  poem  beginning, 

I  am  not  of  those  miserable  males 

Who  sniff  at  vice,  and,  daring  not  to  snap, 

Do  therefore  hope  for  heaven. 

Nevertheless,  "Modern  Love"  to  a  great  extent  will  protect  both  itself 
and  its  readers,  since  it  offers  meat  neither  for  the  little  nor  for  the 
foolish.  To  the  one  who  misreads  or  misuses  the  poem,  fifty  will  be 
moved  by  the  eager  struggle  of  the  man  who  could  say, 

And  if  I  drink  oblivion  of  a  day, 
So  shorten  I  the  stature  of  my  soul, 

and  fifty  more  will  be  stirred  to  the  deeps  by  the  desperate  deed  of  the 
woman  from  whom  one  night  that  same  man 

Learned  how  silence  best  can  speak 
The  awful  things  when  Pity  pleads  for  Sin. 

"Modern  Love"  is  in  no  sense  a  joyous  or  a  joy-giving  poem,  yet  it 
cannot  in  any  true  sense  be  regarded  as  depressing.  The  feeling  of 
reconciliation  comes  to  the  reader  as  he  closes  the  book,  no  less  inevitably 
than  it  does  after  he  has  seen  the  curtain  fall  upon  the  fifth  act  of  a 
Shakespearean  tragedy.  Our  sense  of  justice  is  satisfied.  Time  was 
when  the  man  and  woman  were  happy. 

Lovers  beneatli  the  singing  sky  of  May 

They  wandered  once;  clear  as  the  dew  on  flowers: 

Put  they  fed  not  on  the  advancing  hours. 

Therein,  according  to  Meredith,  lay  their  sin,  "they  fed  not  on  the  ad- 
vancing hours."     Like  the  two  young  lovers  m  the  Bonnet  called  "Time 
and   Sentiment"   who  seek  to  embalm  their  happy  hour  in  a  gath< 
blossom  carefully  preserved,  but 

Who  fm  be  prompted  on  some  pallid  day 
T<>  lift  the  hueless  flower  and  show  that  dead, 

Even  such,  and  by  this  token,  is  their  youth, 
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so  this  husband  and  this  wife  sought  "with  Time's  laughing  things  to 
wed";  only  to  find  that  they  had  made  for  themselves  a  living  grave: 

By  this  he  knew  she  wept  with  waking  eyes : 
That  at  his  hand's  light  quiver  by  her  head, 
The  strange  low  sobs  that  shook  their  common  bed, 
Were  called  into  her  with  a  sharp  surprise, 
And  strangled  mute,  like  little  gaping  snakes 
Dreadfully  venomous  to  him.     She  lay 
Stone-still,  and  the  long  darkness  flowed  away 
With  muffled  pauses.    Then,  as  midnight  makes 
Her  giant  heart  of  Memory  and  Tears 
Drink  the  pale  drug  of  silence,  and  so  beat 
Sleep's  heavy  measure,  they  from  head  to  feet 
Were  moveless,  looking  through  their  dead  black  years, 
By  vain  regret  scrawled  over  the  blank  wall. 
Like  sculptured  effigies  they  might  be  seen 
Upon  their  marriage  tomb,  the  sword  between; 
Each  wishing  for  the  sword  that  severs  all. 

From  that  moment,  struggle  as  they  may,  they  were  relentlessly  hurried 

to  their  doom. 

Each  sucked  a  secret,  and  each  wore  a  mask. 

To  others  they  still  seemed  "happy  things  in  wedlock" ;  even  their  bless- 
ing was  asked  by  one  who  was  convinced 

That  words  of  wedded  lovers  must  bring  good. 
The  irony  of  fate  hung  over  them. 

He  fainted  on  his  vengefulness,  and  strove 

To  ape  the  magnanimity  of  love, 

And  smote  himself  a  shuddering  heap  of  pain. 
•  •••« 

Yet  it  was  plain  she  struggled,  and  that  salt 
Of  righteous  feeling  made  her  pitiful. 

It  is  the  tragedy  not  only  of  "Modern  Love/'  but  of  modern  life. 
The  husband  and  the  wife  had  failed  to  see  that  if  low  was  to  endure 
they  must  light  the  quiet  lamps  of  friendship  ere  the  flames  upon  the 
hearth  of  passion  wholly  died. 

Thus  it  was  that  the  unhappy  pair  shrank  from  a  companionship 
which  to  them  had  become  a  desecration.     She  still  was  fair, 

More  keenly  tempting  than  new  loveliness, 

but  still  he  spared  her  whether 

The  "What  has  been"  a  moment  seemed  his  own. 
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or  whether 

He  felt  the  wild  beast  in  him  betweenwhiles 
So  masterfully  rude,  that  he  would  grieve 
To  see  the  helpless  delicate  thing  receive 
His  guardianship  through  certain  dark  defiles. 

Each  knew  the  other's  thought,  yet  neither,  until  it  was  too  late,  could 
speak  the  word  which  would  re-unite  them;  and  when  that  hour  did 
come,  the  wife  was  destroyed  by  the  very  subtlety  of  her  thought.  "We 
drank,"  the  husband  says 

We  drank  the  pure  daylight  of  honest  speech. 
Alas!   that  was  the  fatal  draught,  I  fear. 
For  when  of  my  lost  Lady  came  the  word, 
This  woman,  O  this  agony  of  flesh ! 
Jealous  devotion  bade  her  break  the  mesh, 
That  I  might  seek  that  other  like  a  bird. 

He  could  not  let  her  go :  both  were  noble,  both  were  true. 

He  found  her  by  the  ocean's  moaning  verge, 
Nor  any  wicked  change  in  her  discerned; 
And  she  believed  his  old  love  had  returned, 
Which  was  her  exultation,  and  her  scourge. 
She  took  his  hand,  and  walked  with  him,  and  seemed 
The  wife  he  sought,  though  shadow-like  and  dry. 
She  had  one  terror,  lest  her  heart  should  sigh, 
And  tell  her  loudly  she  no  longer  dreamed. 
She  dared  not  Bay,  "This  ia  my  breast:  look  in." 
But  there's  a  strength  to  help  the  desperate  weak. 
That  night  he  learned  how  silence  best  can  speak 
The  awful  things  when  Pity  pleads  for  Sin. 
About  the  middle  of  the  night  her  call 
Was  heard,  and  he  came  wondering  to  the  bed. 
"Now  kiss  me,  dear!   it   may  be  now!*'   she  said. 
Lethe  had  passed  those  lips,  and  he  knew  all. 

The  poem  in  which  Mr.  Meredith  presents  the  tragedy  of  bow 

Love  closed  what  he  begat: 
The  union  of  this  ever  diverse  pair, 

been  compared  sometimes  with  one  sometimes  with  another,  of  the 
three  great  sonnet-c)rcles  in  the  English  language.  Undoubtedly  it  has 
much  in  common  with  the  Bonnets  of  Shakespeare,  but  it  has  almost 
nothing  to  connect  it  with  the  "Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese"  or  with 
Rossetti's  "House  of  late™  Like  his  Elizabethan  master,  Mr.  Meredith 
presents  the  many  moods  of  a  single  man,  while  his  Victorian  contempo- 
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raries  content  themselves  with  the  many  phases  of  a  single  mood.  As  a 
result,  when  we  read  "Modern  Love"  we  feel  that  we  are  watching  life 
rather  than  passion.  We  are  watching  it  too  as  drama  rather  than  as 
narrative — a  drama  of  most  daring  realism,  since  Mr.  Meredith  makes  his 
characters  play  the  roles  which  many  of  those  whom  we  know  and  love 
are  living  round  us  day  by  day.  "Mr.  Meredith/'  said  the  patronizing 
critic,  "has  no  conviction  to  express !"  Pray  what  conviction  would  he 
have  expressed  ? 

These  things  are  life: 
And  life,  some  think,  is  worthy  of  the  Muse. 

Elmer  James  Bailey. 


THE   SCOPE   AND   DKIFT   OF   THE   AMERICAN   ARTS   AND 

CRAFTS  MOVEMENT 

ALVAN"  F.   SANBORN" 

Our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  made  by  hand  many  farm 
implements  and  household  utensils,  and  our  grandmothers  and  great- 
grandmothers  spun  wool  and  flax,  wove  rag  carpets  and  coverlets,  knit, 
crocheted  and  embroidered  to  supply  needs  which  could  not  be  supplied 
otherwise  without  great  trouble  and  expense.  They  did  these  things 
as  a  matter  of  course  with  never  a  thought  that  there  could  be  anything 
extraordinary  or  particularly  virtuous  about  such  a  proceeding. 

Nowadays,  when  practically  all  our  needs,  except  the  purely  aesthetic 
ones,  are  ministered  to  by  machinery,  a  resort  to  hand-labor,  even  to  the 
end  of  making  our  surroundings  more  beautiful,  is,  in  the  very  nature' 
of  the  case,  more  or  less  artificial.  This  element  of  artificiality — which 
even  William  Morris  admitted  when  he  said  "No  general  sense  of  beauty 
is  extant  which  would  force  us  into  the  creation  of  a  feeling  for  art 
which,  in  its  turn,  would  force  us  into  taking  up  the  dropped  links  of 
tradition  and  once  more  producing  genuine  organic  art" — has  burdened 
the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  with  cant  and  has  rendered  it  guilty  of 
crudities,  exaggerations,  extravagances,  affectations  and  absurdities 
which  offer  incomparable  material  to  the  humorist  or  social  satirist,  but 
which  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  here. 

The  inevitable  result  has  been  that  many  of  the  persons  who  would 
naturally  have  sympathized  with  the  movement  have  not  been  disposed 
to  take  it  as  seriously  as  it  deserves  to  be  taken.  They  have  been  blinded 
by  its  poses  and  its  displays  of  eccentricity  to  the  reality  of  the  trans- 
formation which  it  has  been  effecting. 
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The  contrast  between  the  American  exhibit  in  the  Department  of 
Applied  Art  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  of  1904  (which  contained 
hundreds  of  pieces  from  North,  South,  East  and  West)  and  that  of  the 
Chicago  Exposition  of  1893  (in  which  the  Rookwood  Pottery  alone  was 
represented)  was  almost  as  striking  as  the  contrast  between  the  Ameri- 
can exhibit  in  the  Department  of  Fine  Art  at  the  Chicago  Exposition  of 
1893  and  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Exposition  of  1876;  and  this  con- 
trast, as  we  know,  was  sufficient  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  American  art  history  and  to  raise  America  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
great  powers  in  the  fine  art  world.  It  was  demonstrated  at  St.  Louis 
that  the  applied  art  product  of  this  country  was  a  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  this  demonstration  was  a  positive  revelation  to  thousands  of 
visitors,  just  as  at  Chicago  a  decade  before  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
our  fine  art  product  had  been  a  positive  revelation  to  thousands  of 
visitors. 

Paul  Adam,  the  eminent  French  litterateur  and  art  connoisseur,  who 
was  sent  to  this  country  at  the  time  of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition  by  the 
French  Government  to  report  upon  the  Evolution  of  Art  in  Modern 
Times,  was  impressed  by  the  quiet  and  restrained  elegance  of  our  in- 
teriors. He  says  of  the  homes  of  our  millionaires :  "In  contradiction  to 
what  M.  Paul  Bourget  remarked  some  time  back,  the  simple,  attenuated 
decoration  of  the  rooms  makes  them  appear  at  first  totally  devoid  of 
pretension.  The  nouvcanx  riches  avoid  all  tinsel  and  all  magnifi- 
cence. .  .  .  The  walls  are  not  plastered  with  scores  of  pictures  side  by 
side,  like  the  stamps  in  the  album  of  a  philatelist.  One  would  fancy 
himself  in  a  staid  middle-class  house  analogous  to  those  of  our  provincial 
magistrates.  But,  little  by  little,  every  object  one  examines  betrays  its 
perfection  and  its  enormous  value.  .  .  .  An  exquisite  and  scrupulous 
taste  has  spared  these  marvels  the  pomp  with  which  a  vulgar  collector 
would  have  surrounded  them.  Each  one  seems  to  be  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  feature  of  the  establishment,  because  it  is  placed  pre- 
cisely where  it  belong.  .  .  .  This  is  refinement,  exemplary  refinement, 
refinement  that  is  in  harmony  with  aesthetical  law." 

M.  Adam  notes  that  the  objets  d'art  which  appealed  most  strongly 
to  Americans  at  St.  Louis  were  those  which  were  really  the  most 
worthy  of  admiration,  and  compliments  us  on  having  attained  aa  a  people 
that  degree  of  artistic  culture  which  recognizes  that  "household  furnish- 
ings and  utensils  belong  among  the  things  worthy  of  being  exposed  in 
an  art  collect  inn."  He  affirms  that  "the  most  subtile  emanations  of  art 
have  definitively  penetrated  the  soul  of  the  Yankee,"  insists  that  u 
greatest  pains  should  be  taken  hereafter  in  selecting  the  art  prod 
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to  be  sent  to  America/'  and  urges  upon  his  government  the  establish- 
ment at  New  York  of  a  permanent  museum  for  the  exhibition  not  only 
of  paintings  and  sculpture,  but  of  furniture,  ceramics,  tapestries  and 
objets  d'ari.  "Among  all  the  peoples,"  is  the  very  last  sentence  of  his 
report,  "there  is  none  more  determined  than  the  Americans  to  welcome 
this  species  of  genius  and  to  cherish  it." 

Granted  that  M.  Adam  must  have  been  peculiarly  fortunate  in  the 
houses  he  visited  and  the  people  he  met  during  his  sojourn  among  us, 
arid  that  his  estimate  of  our  a?sthetic  sensibility  is  a  trifle  more  roseate 
than  the  facts  warrant,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  applied  art  exhibit  of  1904  over  that  of  1893  corresponded 
to  a  phenomenal  advance  both  in  our  applied  art  efficiency  and  in  our 
appreciation  of  applied  art. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  about  this  before,  that  doubt  was  set  at  rest 
for  good  and  all  by  the  remarkable  Decennial  Exhibition  of  1907  at 
Boston,  which  was  a  national  and  not  a  local  affair.  It  is  distinctly 
unfortunate  that  the  recent  New  York  exhibitions  at  the  National  Arts 
Club  (owing  to  conditions  which  may  not  be  discussed  here)  have  been 
so  poor  that  they  have  created  and  propagated  the  contrary  impression. 

Our  artistic  pottery  product  is  becoming  abundant  and  brilliant,  and 
so  varied  that  it  is  no  slight  task  to  keep  abreast  of  the  new  wares 
and  the  new  marks.  A  great  deal  of  water  has  passed  under  the  bridges 
since  Charles  Volkmar  began  experimenting  at  Corona  (Long  Island) 
and  Mrs.  Maria  Longworth  Storer  erected  the  Eookwood  kiln  near 
Cincinnati.  Our  workers  in  stained  glass,  in  spite  of  a  regrettable 
tendency  to  be  pictorial  instead  of  purely  decorative,  have  invented 
processes  which  have  compelled  the  admiration  of  the  Old  World;  our 
favrile  glass,  our  lamps,  lamp-shades,  gas  and  electric  light  fixtures  also 
enjoy  an  international  renown.  In  furniture-making,  considerable 
progress  has  been  made,  although  no  dominant  note  has  been  struck 
and  no  distinctive  style  has  yet  emerged  which  can  stand  comparison  for 
symmetry  or  for  beauty  of  line  with  the  French  eighteenth  century 
furniture  or  even  with  our  own  Colonial.  Nearly  all  the  Crafts  furni- 
ture and  much  of  the  pottery  is  now  put  upon  the  market  by  business 
partnerships  and  corporations,  which  is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they 
have  passed  the  experimental  stage;  for  hardheaded  financiers  are  not 
disposed  to  invest  their  capital  in  enterprises  that  do  not  possess  mer- 
cantile possibilities.  Our  painters  are  paying  more  and  more  attention 
to  the  design  and   tonality  of  the  frames  of  their  pictures.     In  fact, 

ml  of  them  have  takes  to  making  their  own  frames  and  have  become 
so  interested  in  the  operation  that  they  seem  inclined  to  neglect  their 
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painting  therefor.  The}'  carve  by  hand  and  have  revived  the  old  Italian 
method  of  water-gilding,  thus  producing  frames  which  are  only  im- 
proved by  handling  and  which  may  be  counted  on  to  last  forever  and  a 
day.  The  possibilities  latent  in  the  ordinary  press  have  been  revealed 
by  color-printing,  which  has  been  defined  as  "painting  with  the  printing- 

38  and  inks."  In  this  revival,  a  painter  who  is  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  prominent  art  educators  in  the  country  has  played  a  lend- 
ing part.  Our  jewel-workers  are  skilful  and  numerous  and  have  so  far 
succeeded  in  imposing  their  decorative  ideas  that  the  people  who  have  the 
moans  to  indulge  extensively  in  jewels  are  displaying  in  their  use  a  con- 
sideration for  appropriateness  and  harmony  which  is  welcome  indeed. 

For  their  achievements  in  more  than  one  of  these  departments  of 
handicraft,  our  craftsmen  have  been  awarded  high  honors  by  European 
as  well  as  by  American  juries — from  which  it  is  fair  to  infer  that 
have    risen    above    localism    and    provincialism    and    are    meeting    the 
exigencies  of  cosmopolitan  taste. 

Arts  and  crafts  societies  have  sprung  up  latterly  all  over  the  country 
as  if  by  magic:  in  printing,  book-plate  and  book-cover  designing,  book- 
binding, illuminating,  leather-working,  pyrography,  metal-working,  rug- 
weaving,  embroidering,  lace-making,  glass-blowing  and  other  forms  of 
handicraft  that  might  be  mentioned,  a  modicum  of  interesting  and 
meritorious  work  has  been  done;  and  along  all  these  lines  a  steady  if  slow 
advance  is  unquestionably  being  made. 

Several  reputable  art  dealers  who  formerly  handled  fine  art  products 
exclusively  are  now  glad  to  handle  applied  art  products  as  well.  Our 
principal  art  museums  are  according  an  honorable  place  to  Crafts  ex- 
hibits and  our  associations  of  sculptors  and  painters  are  not  only  frater- 
nizing to  a  certain  extent  with  the  associations  of  craftsmen,  but  show 
signs  of  following  the  example  set  years  ago  in  Paris  by  the  Salon  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars  in  admitting  Crafts  exhibits  on  an  equal  footing 
with  sculpture  and  painting — a  concession  which  cannot  fail  to  exert  a 
Balutary  influence  upon  Crafts  standards.  Special  Crafts  periodicals, 
some  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  are  multiplying  rapidly.  Art  periodicals 
ing  a  liberal  amount  of  space  to  the  Crafts.  A  goodly  proportion 
of  the  women's  magazines  have  regular  Crafts  departments.  The  l 
'•r;il  magazines,  which  long  ignored  the  Crafts  movement  as  unlikely  to 
interest  a  large  body  of  readers,  are  being  convinced  by  the  irrefutable! 
testimony  of  their  own  advertising  pages  that  the  Crafts  are  now  making 
a  wide  and  marked  appeal,  and  the  book-publishers'  lists  are  boginnin 
bristle  with  books  for  amateurs  or  professionals  in  nearly  every  brai 
of  eraftsmanship. 
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But  the  most  conclusive  proof,  probably,  of  the  reality  of  the  interest 
which  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  has  aroused  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  purely  mercantile  concerns  with  no  artistic  aim  or  impulse  are 
stealing  the  Crafts  thunder.  When  a  movement  gets  to  be  worth  coun- 
terfeiting, it  is  indubitably  past  slighting. 

Parallel  with  this  varied  productive  activity  in  the  Crafts,  a  con- 
siderable educational  activity  has  developed.  The  Crafts  have  been  ac- 
corded an  honorable  place  in  the  new  Carnegie  foundation  at  Pittsburg 
and  special  Crafts  classes — private,  semi-public,  or  public — have  been 
opened  in  practically  all  the  principal  cities  of  the  country,  in  several 
minor  cities  and  even  in  some  towns.  Crafts  departments  have  been 
added  to  a  number  of  colleges  and  universities.  The  Chautauqua  move- 
ment is  renewing  itself  by  turning  its  attention  Crafts-ward.  A  well- 
patronized  summer  school  for  the  teaching  of  Crafts  is  maintained  by 
the  parent  Assembly  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  and  other  assemblies  have 
either  followed  suit  already  or  are  preparing  to  do  so.  Summer  crafts 
schools  under  various  auspices  are  held  at  Alfred,  N.  Y.,  at  Ipswich  and 
Marblehead,  Mass.,  at  Minneapolis,  and  in  other  places.  The  relatively 
new  Mechanics  Arts  High  Schools  and  the  manual  training  courses 
of  private  and  public  schools,  while  they  do  not  make  craftsmen 
(in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  has  been  used  in  this  article),  are 
nevertheless  doing  much  toward  creating  an  interest  in  and  appre- 
ciation of  honest  and  beautiful  handiwork  on  the  part  of  the  rising 
generation. 

Pratt  Institute  (Brooklyn),  Cooper  Union  (New  York)  and  the 
corresponding  educational  philanthropies  in  other  cities  concluded  some 
time  ago  that  training  in  craftsmanship  is  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  helping  young  men  and  women  to  help  themselves.  The  Young 
Men's  Christian  Associations  and  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions have  come  to  the  same  conclusion  and  are  acting  vigorously  upon 
it;  likewise  the  Women's  Exchanges,  Boys'  Clubs,  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society  and  other  charitable  and  philanthropic  organizations. 
Several  of  the  Social  Settlements  which  are  located  in  the  foreign 
colonies  of  our  great  cities  are  offering  opportunities  to  the  people  of 
their  districts  to  turn  an  honest  penny  by  doing  the  hand-work  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  in  the  countries  of  their  origin,  thereby  conserving 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country  the  hand-industries  of  Europe  and  the 
Orient — a  far-seeing  policy  whose  ultimate  industrial  consequences  may 
be  of  considerable  moment. 

In  the  sparsely  settled  districts  of  several  sections  of  the  country, 
but  especially  in  the  mountains  of  the  South  and  in  New  England,  the 
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domestic  textile  and  hooked-rug  industries  have  been  revived,  mainly 
through  the  initiative  of  wealthy  transient  residents.  There,  impover- 
ished churches,  Military  Homes,  Home  Missionary  Societies,  Students' 
Aid  Societies,  Christian  Endeavor  Societies,  Women's  Clubs,  Ladies'  Aid 
Societies,  and  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Unions  have  resorted  to 
Crafts  sales  to  raise  funds  for  their  respective  causes.  These  under- 
takings (barring  an  exceptional  few  through  which  results  have  been 
achieved  which  have  been  officially  recognized  at  important  expositions) 
have  been  trivial,  puerile  and  futile  from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view, 
no  doubt,  and,  from  a  purely  economic  point  of  view,  they  may  be  criti- 
cized because  they  depend  for  their  apparent  success  upon  a  highly  arti- 
ficial and  capricious  demand  which  may  at  any  moment  be  arbitrarily 
withdrawn.  Like  the  hopelessly  uneconomic  but  perennial  church  fairs, 
their  financial  basis  is  a  carefully  fostered  delusion.  Still,  they  have 
rescued  several  fine  old  rug  and  coverlet  patterns  and  several  traditional 
processes  of  dyeing  and  weaving  which  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost  utterly;  they  have  given  home  employment  to  women  who  have 
been  eager  to  earn,  and  have  brought  about  a  better  feeling  between 
poor  natives  and  wealthy  visitors.  In  a  word  they  have  made  country 
life  more  livable  and  have  thus  checked  in  a  measure,  perhaps,  the 
exodus  to  the  cities — which  is  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  can  be  said 
in  defense  of  the  average  charity  or  philanthropy. 

Rug-weaving  and  diverse  forms  of  craft  endeavor  have  also  been 
made  the  nucleus  of  rural  social  settlements  by  Mrs.  Susan  Chester 
Lyman,  at  Asheville,  N.  C.  (Log  Cabin  Settlement),  and  by  Rev.  E.  P. 
Pressey  and  Mrs.  Pressey  at  Montague,  Mass.  (New  Clair),  and  by 
others  who  hold  that  the  run-down  rural  community  stands  in  as  great 
need  of  mental  and  moral  uplift  as  a  city  slum. 

Certain  zealous  apostles  of  the  "simple  life"  and  the  "return  to  the 
soil"  have  founded  Crafts  colonies  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
testing  their  theories.  There  are  establishments  of  this  sort  at  East 
Aurora,  N".  Y.,  where  the  prophet  is  Elbert  Hubbard  and  the  govern- 
ment is  autocratic;  at  Byrdcliffe,  N.  Y.,  where  the  prophet  is 
Ralph  Radcliffe-Whitehead  and  the  government  is  feudal ;  and  at  Rose 
Valley,  Pa.,  where  the  prophets  are  Will  Price,  Horace  Traubel 
and  Hawley  McLanahan  and  the  government  is  democratic.  It  cannot 
be  said  that  they  have  done  very  much  as  yet  toward  curing  the  numer- 
ous ills  that  society  is  heir  to,  but  they  have  at  least  provided  congenial 
quarters  in  beautiful  spots  for  some  of  the  most  gifted  of  our  crafts- 
men and  have  thus  contributed  to  the  production  of  not  a  little  work  of  a 
very  high  order;  and  this  in  itself  suffices  to  justify  their  existence. 
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Finally,  nerve-specialists  have  discovered  that  Crafts  work  is  highly 
beneficial  to  over-strained  nerves  and  are  employing  it  in  their  sani- 
tariums. This  is  one  of  several  reasons,  perhaps,  why  Mrs.  Katherine 
Tingley  utilizes  it  in  the  Theosophic  retreat  under  her  direction  at 
Point  Loma,  Cal. 

A  number  of  influences  have  combined  to  produce  this  rapid  Crafts 
efflorescence.  Among  them  are :  Our  increasing  contact  with  Oriental 
civilizations,  particularly  those  of  China  and  Japan,  in  which  a  touch  of 
beauty  is  given  to  the  commonest  and  most  utilitarian  objects;  our 
recently  acquired  familiarity  with  the  Italian  Eenaissance  (thanks  to  the 
writings  and  translations  of  Symonds  and  his  disciples)  and  with  other 
highly  artistic  periods  of  European  history;  the  travelling  habits  of  our 
well-to-do  Americans,  who  have  become  students  of  the  historic  and  con- 
temporary handicraft  products  of  the  Old  World;  the  spell  exerted  by 
the  writings  of  Ruskin,  Morris  and  Edward  Carpenter;  the  settling  in 
this  country  of  a  number  of  craftsmen  and  patrons  of  the  crafts  who  had 
been  more  or  less  directly  associated  with  the  Kelmscott  and  Chipping- 
Campden  experiments  in  England,  and  of  talented  craftsmen  from  nearly 
every  country  of  Europe ;  the  disillusion  of  certain  painters  and  sculptors, 
who,  tired  of  producing  paintings  and  statues  for  which  they  could  find 
no  market,  took  to  fabricating  objets  d'art  which  they  could  sell — very 
much  as  the  college  graduate  takes  to  teaching  as  a  makeshift — with  the 
intention  of  resuming  their  painting  and  sculpture  as  soon  as  their  bank 
accounts  should  warrant ;  the  splendid  achievements  of  isolated  craftsmen 
who,  having  an  irresistible  craft  vocation  and  no  ulterior  ambition,  worked 
solely  for  art's  sake — like  the  potter,  Robertson,  of  Dedham,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  discovered  sang-du-bccuf  before  an  Arts  and  Crafts  move- 
ment had  been  heard  of;  the  acquisition  of  country  seats  by  the  wealthy 
residents  of  the  cities,  which  has  created  an  interest  in  Colonial  relics 
amounting  almost  to  a  cult;  the  perception,  by  sociologists  and  by  here 
and  there  a  workman,  of  the  benumbing  and  belittling  influence  upon  the 
workers  of  the  conditions  of  factory  life;  the  general  craving  for  novelty 
of  the  period  which  seems  destined  to  be  known  in  history  as  the  period 
par  excellence  of  restlessness  and  discontent;  the  tawdry  vulgarity  of 
our  "smart  sets";  the  prevalent  disgust  with  dishonest  wares  of  all 
sorts,  one  of  the  manifestations  of  which  is  the  so-called  "pure  food 
crusade";  the  pathetic  yearning  of  those  of  our  women  who  have  re- 
nounced house-work  without  taking  to  bread  winning,  for  some  fresh 
outlet  for  their  superfluous  energies;  and,  most  important,  probably,  of 
all,  the  unprecedented  increase  of  wealth  which  has  begotten  in  our 
financiers  a  desire  to  surround  themselves  exclusively  with  objects  which 
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cannot  be  duplicated  and  which  has  transformed  them,  by  hundreds, 
into  more  or  less  astute  collectors  and  connoisseurs.  "America,"  says  a 
recent  highly  observant  foreigner,  "is  the  great  art  buyer,  thanks  to  the 
speed  with  which  fortunes  are  made,  fortified  and  allied  in  uninhabited 
and  sterile  regions  which  are  suddenly  invaded,  cleared  and  fertilized 
by  immigrants  who  arrive  soon  after  the  laying  of  rails  through  the 
wilderness.  Once  a  man  has  made  his  million — and  the  man  who  makes 
his  million  is  almost  invariably  proud  as  well  as  energetic — he  begins  to 
desire  to  prove  that  his  fortune  was  due  rather  to  brains  than  to  chance. 
The  American  likes  to  appear  cultivated.  He  speedily  acquires  a  taste 
for  refinement.  Furthermore,  he  craves  an  intellectual  knighting,  so  to 
speak,  which  will  procure  for  him  the  consideration  of  the  venerable 
castes  which  are  disposed  to  be  reserved,  distant  and  suspicious  in  their 
attitude  toward  him.  .  .  .  The  cult  of  the  beautiful  is  becoming  a 
social  and  intellectual  necessity  to  these  chimerical,  imaginative  and 
adventurous  beings  who  are  attracted  less  by  the  learned  and  esoteric 
processes  of  literature." 

Viewed  in  the  large,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement,  which  must 
under  no  circumstances  be  limited  to  or  confounded  with  the  activities 
of  the  formally  organized  Arts  and  Crafts  societies,  has  accomplished 
a  number  of  highly  creditable  things. 

It  has  rendered  it  possible  for  unfortunates  to  accept  charity  without 
seeming  to  do  so  and  hence  without  losing  their  self-respect.  It  has 
occupied  in  a  semi-useful  fashion  resourceless  society  women  who  were 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  ennui  and  has  provided  over-worked,  nerve- 
racked  men  with  an  avocation  that  has  restored  their  tone.  It  has 
substituted,  in  a  good  many  wealthy  homes,  objects  of  more  or  less  artistic 
merit  for  objects  that  were  tasteless  or  worse  than  tasteless;  and  it  is 
just  possible — though  this  may  not  be  insisted  on — that,  by  inducing 
wealthy  parents  to  take  more  interest  in  the  interior  fittings  of  their 
houses  than  they  formerly  took,  it  has  done  something  to  fortify  the 
home  sentiment  and  to  enricli  home  life  among  them.  It  has  helped  to 
make  rural  life  more  interesting.  It  lias  originated,  at  least  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  a  number  of  handicrafts,  and  has  rejuvenated  a 
number  of  our  traditional  American  handicrafts  that  it  found  in  a 
moribund  state.  It  has  procured  for  a  few  high-minded  craftsmen  a  close 
approach  to  commercial  independence  and  has  thus  enabled  them  to  take 
genuine  pleasure  in  their  work  and  develop  their  faculties.  It  has  done, 
alongside  of  a  great  deal  of  commonplace  and  some  slovenly  work, 
enough  good  work  to  elevate  America  to  an  honorable  rank  among  the 
applied-art  producing  countries — a  service  which  may  exert  no  mean 
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influence  upon  our  industrial  and  commercial  as  well  as  our  artistic 
future. 

These  are  results  not  to  be  despised. 

Furthermore,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  has  elements  of  perma- 
nence. The  steam-boat  has  not  proved  fatal  to  the  pleasure  yacht,  nor 
has  the  riding-horse  succumbed  to  the  automobile;  and  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  say  that  the  taste  for  hand-made  products  has  come  to  stay. 
Hand-work  will  continue  indefinitely,  in  all  probability,  to  supplement 
machine  work  because  it  ministers  to  the  desire  for  "distinctive  pos- 
sessions"— a  desire,  it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  that  is  as  old  as  the 
race,  entirely  wholesome  in  itself  (the  anathemas  of  doctrinaire  demo- 
crats to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding),  and  neither  to  be  criticized  nor 
deplored.  As  well  deplore  the  pride  of  a  David  Harum  in  his  fast 
horse,  of  a  hunter  in  his  hound,  of  a  farmer's  wife  in  her  fancy  fowl, 
of  a  stamp-collector  in  his  rare  stamp,  or  of  a  bibliophile  in  his  first  edi- 
tion! We  shall  have  more  and  more  craftsmen  just  as  we  shall  have 
more  and  more  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason 
that  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  number  of  art-fanciers  of  all  sorts 
who  can  pay  for  their  fancies  is  steadily  on  the  increase. 

Judged  by  any  reasonable  criterion  of  social  utility,  then,  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  movement  is  amply  justifying  itself,  "is  making  good,"  to 
adopt  the  language  of  the  day.  It  is  only  when  it  is  judged  by  the 
extravagant  standards  of  its  own  high-priests  (particularly  those  who 
are  not  craftsmen  themselves)  that  its  achievements  appear  meagre  and 
its  outlook  dark.  The  art  by  the  many  for  the  many,  of  the  people  by 
the  people  and  for  the  people,  of  their  rhapsodic  appeals  and  prophecies 
has  not  only  not  arrived,  but  seems  to  be  as  far  from  arriving  as  it  was 
when  their  vaticination  and  agitation  began. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  has  not  "changed  the  system  of  the 
production  of  wares/'  nor  has  it  transformed  the  average  workingman 
from  a  machine-worker  into  a  hand-worker;  and  there  are  no  credible 
signs  that  it  will  do  either  of  these  things  in  the  near  or  the  distant 
future. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  dogmatism  to  assert  that  the  time  will  never 
come  when  the  average  workman,  having  ceased  to  be  the  slave  of  the 
machine,  will  express  his  personality  in  his  work  to  a  greater  extent 
than  he  does  now.  But  this  highly  desirable  state  of  things  will  come 
probably  (if  it  is  to  come)  not  through  the  suppression  of  machinery, 
but  through  the  perfection  of  machinery;  in  other  words  through  the  in- 
vention of  machinery  so  responsive  to  the  human  hand  that  it  will  lend 
itself  to  the  expression  of  personality  as  does  the  pipe-organ  and  the 
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piano,  which  are,  strictly  speaking,  though  we  are  not  apt  to  think  of 
them  in  that  way,  no  less  machines  than  is  the  typewriter. 

It  would  also  be  dogmatic  to  deny  that  the  time  will  ever  come  when 
hand-made  goods  will  be  produced  by  the  many  for  the  many,  by  the 
million  for  the  million — the  open-minded  man  does  not  deny  even  the 
millenium;  but  society  never  relinquishes  voluntarily  its  victories  over 
brute  matter;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  dogmatic  to  assert  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  a  time  presupposes  (since  it  involves  the  practical 
disappearance  of  the  machine  upon  which  our  civilization  is  built)  either 
a  cataclysm  like  that  to  which  the  Dark  Ages  succeeded,  or  a  world-wide 
social  revolution  which  could  not  be  a  direct  consequence  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  movement — nor  any  other  single  movement  at  present  articulate, 
for  that  matter — but  must  be  a  resultant  of  the  play  and  inter-play  of 
gigantic  social  forces  whose  nature  is  at  present  so  little  understood  as 
to  be  practically  unknown.  Indeed,  to  either  of  these  eventualities  (cata- 
clysm or  social  revolution)  the  self-conscious  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
would  seem  to  bear  about  the  same  relation  as  a  fly  on  a  house  wall 
bears  to  the  stability  or  instability  of  the  house. 

At  any  rate,  for  the  present  (whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth), 
American  Crafts  products  are  as  much  out  of  the  reach  of  the  rua 
as  Oriental  rugs.  It  is  a  good  deal  of  a  shock  for  an  aspiring  person 
of  moderate  means,  who  has  been  feeding  on  the  high-strung  panegyrics 
of  social  democracy  which  abound  in  Crafts  literature,  to  discover,  on 
visiting  a  crafts  exhibition  or  sales-room,  that  the  prices  are  prohibitive, 
only  the  pettiest  articles  (certain  textiles  excepted),  being  within  the 
reach  of  his  purse.  It  is  borne  in  upon  him  with  the  relentlessness  of 
mathematics  that  only  a  nabob  can  furnish  his  house  and  adorn  his 
person  in  accordance  with  Crafts  principles.  He  cannot  bear  the  idea, 
if  he  really  has  taste,  of  putting  the  few  Crafts  articles  he  might  buy, 
on  a  pinch,  into  surroundings  with  which  they  would  be  entirely  out 
of  harmony;  and  so  he  slinks  away  completely  disillusionized,  grimly 
resolving  to  rub  along  for  the  rest  of  his  days  as  best  he  may  with  his 
ugly  store  goods. 

It  is  true,  perhaps,  as  the  Crafts  apostles  affirm  in  defense  of  their 
gospel,  that  the  Crafts  goods,  by  reason  of  their  more  honest  construction, 
are  no  dearer  in  the  long  run  than  low-priced  factory  goods.  But  this 
consideration  does  not  materially  improve  the  situation.  The  conditions 
under  which  the  majority  of  young  couples  begin  housekeeping  to-day 
do  not  permit  them  to  discount  the  future  to  the  extent  of  paying  as 
much  for  half  a  dozen  really  beautiful  hand-made  objects  as  they  have 
to  pay  the  dealer  (often  on  the  instalment  plan)  for  a  complete  dom< 
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outfit  of  two  hundred  or  more  factory-made  pieces,  which,  flimflams 
though  they  are,  meet  fairly  well  the  practical  needs  of  a  nomadic  tene- 
ment-house and  flat  existence.  So  many  pieces  are  necessary  now,  even 
in  the  most  modest  menage,  that  it  does  not  stand  to  reason  that  each 
piece  should  possess  the  durability  and  beauty  of  the  household  objects 
of  an  earlier  and  more  primitive  age.  Besides,  highly  prized  household 
possessions  may  easily  prove  more  of  a  burden  than  a  blessing  to  a  family 
which  is  obliged  to  move  often  and  which  cannot  afford  to  pay  capable 
and  trustworthy  servants. 

Still,  the  hand-product,  though  it  is  not  supplanting  the  factory  prod- 
uct to  any  great  extent,  except  among  the  wealthy  elite,  is  exerting  a 
considerable  influence  upon  the  factory  product.  By  disseminating  a 
knowledge  of  design  and  workmanship,  it  is  gradually  forcing  an  im- 
provement of  the  factory  output  at  a  number  of  points;  and  this — 
horrible  heresy  as  it  must  appear  to  the  Crafts  purists — indicates,  prob- 
ably, the  direction  in  wThich  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  will  triumph 
in  the  end. 

Fashions  in  furnishing,  like  fashions  in  dress,  filter  down  rapidly 
through  the  different  strata  of  society.  Already,  Crafts  designs  have  been 
adapted — shades  of  Euskin  and  Morris ! — to  such  modern  space-econom- 
izers as  desk-safes  and  folding-beds ;  and,  in  the  small-clerk  and  laboring 
districts  of  our  great  cities  and  in  many  of  our  large  towns,  the  dealers 
display  machine-made  articles  (especially  furniture)  which  bear  at  least 
a  superficial  resemblance  to  Crafts  products  and  yet  are  sold  at  prices 
many  times  less. 

After  all,  preciosity  apart,  would  it  not  be  a  great  and  a  fine  thing,  if 
the  masses  of  the  people  could  have  the  same  opportunity  to  provide 
themselves  with  machine-made  reproductions  of  beautiful  hand-made 
Crafts  pieces  that  they  now  have  to  provide  themselves  with  machine- 
made  reproductions  of  beautiful  paintings  and  sculptures? 

Far  from  abolishing  the  machine,  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement 
(however  little  this  be  its  purpose  and  desire)  is  spurring  the  machine  on 
to  greater  endeavor  and  pointing  out  to  it  the  road  to  further  successes. 
Indeed,  everything  tends  to  show  that  the  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  is 
but  the  prelude  to  a  veritable  apotheosis  of  machinery  beside  which  the 
present  glorification  thereof  will  appear  strangely  tame.  If  only  the 
craftsmen  will  see  to  it  that  high  standards  are  maintained  in  handi- 
craft, the  machinery  they  despise  may  be  relied  on  (so  far  as  the  people 
are  concerned)  to  do  the  rest. 

The  Arts  and  Crafts  movement  is  building  better  than  it  knows. 

Alvan   F.    Sanborn. 
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THE  MODERN   SOCIAL  DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON   HAMILTON 

The  modern  social  drama — or  the  problem  play,  as  it  is  popularly 
called — did  not  come  into  existence  till  the  fourth  decade  of  the  nine- 
teenth century;  but  in  less  than  eighty  years  it  has  shown  itself  to  be 
the  fittest  expression  in  dramaturgic  terms  of  the  spirit  of  the  present 
age;  and  it  is  therefore  being  written,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every 
other  type,  by  nearly  all  the  contemporary  dramatists  of  international 
importance.  This  type  of  drama,  currently  prevailing,  is  being  con- 
tinually impugned  by  a  certain  set  of  critics,  and  by  another  set  con- 
tinually defended.  In  especial,  the  morality  of  the  modern  social  drama 
has  been  a  theme  for  bitter  conflict;  and  critics  have  been  so  busy  calling 
Ibsen  a  corrupter  of  the  mind  or  a  great  ethical  teacher  that  they  have 
not  found  leisure  to  consider  the  more  general  and  less  contentious  ques- 
tions of  what  the  modern  social  drama  really  is,  and  of  precisely  on  what 
ground  its  morality  should  be  determined.  It  may  be  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  stand  aloof  from  such  discussion  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
inquire  calmly  what  it  is  all  about. 


Although  the  modern  social  drama  is  sometimes  comic  in  its  mood — 
The  Gay  Lord  Quex,  for  instance — its  main  development  has  been  upon 
the  serious  side;  and  it  may  be  criticised  most  clearly  as  a  modern  type 
of  tragedy.  In  order,  therefore,  to  understand  its  essential  qualities,  we 
must  first  consider  the  nature  of  tragedy  in  general.  The  theme  of  all 
drama  is,  of  course,  a  struggle  of  human  wills ;  and  the  special  theme  of 
tragic  drama  is  a  struggle  necessarily  foredoomed  to  failure  because  the 
individual  human  will  is  pitted  against  opposing  forces  stronger  than 
itself.  Tragedy  presents  the  spectacle  of  a  human  being  shattering  him- 
self against  insuperable  obstacles.  Thereby  it  awakens  pity,  because  the 
hero  cannot  win,  and  terror,  because  the  forces  arrayed  against  him  can- 
not lose. 

If  we  rapidly  review  the  history  of  tragedy,  we  shall  see  that  three 
types,  and  only  three,  have  thus  far  been  devised ;  and  these  types  are  to 
be  distinguished  according  to  the  nature  of  the  forces  set  in  opposition 
to  the  wills  of  the  characters.  In  other  words,  the  dramatic  imagination 
of  all  humanity  has  thus  far  been  able  to  conceive  only  three  types  of 
struggle  which  are  necessarily  foredoomed  to  failure — only  three  different 
varieties  of  forces  so  strong  as  to  defeat  inevitably  any  individual  human 
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being  who  comes  into  conflict  with  them.  The  first  of  these  types  was 
discovered  by  iEschylus  and  perfected  by  Sophocles ;  the  second  was  dis- 
covered by  Christopher  Marlowe  and  perfected  by  Shakespeare ;  and  the 
third  was  discovered  by  Yictor  Hugo  and  perfected  by  Ibsen. 

The  first  type,  which  is  represented  by  Greek  tragedy,  displays  the 
individual  in  conflict  with  Fate,  an  inscrutable  power  dominating  alike 
the  actions  of  men  and  of  gods.  It  is  the  God  of  the  gods — the  destiny 
of  which  they  are  the  instruments  and  ministers.  Through  irreverence, 
through  vainglory,  through  disobedience,  through  weakness,  the  tragic 
hero  becomes  entangled  in  the  meshes  that  Fate  sets  for  the  unwary ;  he 
struggles  and  struggles  to  get  free,  but  his  efforts  are  necessarily  of  no 
avail.  He  has  transgressed  the  law  of  laws,  and  he  is  therefore  doomed 
to  inevitable  agony.  Because  of  this  superhuman  aspect  of  the  tragic 
struggle,  the  Greek  drama  was  religious  in  tone,  and  stimulated  in  the 
spectator  the  reverent  and  lofty  mood  of  awe. 

The  second  type  of  tragedy,  which  is  represented  by  the  great  Eliza- 
bethan drama,  displays  the  individual  foredoomed  to  failure,  no  longer 
because  of  the  preponderent  power  of  destiny,  but  because  of  certain 
defects  inherent  in  his  own  nature.  The  Fate  of  the  Greeks  has  become 
humanized  and  made  subjective.  Christopher  Marlowe  was  the  first  of 
the  world's  dramatists  thus  to  set  the  God  of  all  the  gods  within  the  soul 
itself  of  the  man  who  suffers  and  contends  and  dies.  But  he  imagined 
only  one  phase  of  the  new  and  epoch-making  tragic  theme  that  he  dis- 
covered. The  one  thing  that  he  accomplished  was  to  depict  the  ruin  of 
an  heroic  nature  through  an  insatiable  ambition  for  supremacy,  doomed 
by  its  own  vastitude  to  defeat  itself — supremacy  of  conquest  and  do- 
minion with  Tamburlane,  supremacy  of  knowledge  with  Dr.  Faustus, 
supremacy  of  wealth  with  Barabbas,  the  Jew  of  Malta.  Shakespeare, 
with  his  wider  mind,  presented  many  other  phases  of  this  new  type  of 
tragic  theme.  Macbeth  is  destroyed  by  vaulting  ambition  that  overleaps 
itself ;  Hamlet  is  ruined  by  irresoluteness  and  contemplative  procrastina- 
tion. If  Othello  were  not  overtrustful,  if  Lear  were  not  decadent  in 
senility,  they  would  not  be  doomed  to  die  in  the  conflict  that  confronts 
them.  They  fall  self-ruined,  self-destroyed.  This  second  type  of  tragedy 
is  less  lofty  and  religious  than  the  first ;  but  it  is  more  human,  and  there- 
fore, to  the  spectator,  more  poignant.  We  learn  more  about  God  by 
watching  the  annihilation  of  an  individual  by  Fate;  but  we  learn  more 
about  Man  by  watching  the  annihilation  of  an  individual  by  himself. 
Greek  tragedy  sends  our  souls  through  the  in  visible;  but  Elizabethan 
tragedy  answers,  "Thou  thyself  art  Heaven  and   Hell." 

The  third  type  of  tragedy  is  represented  by  the  modern  social  drama. 
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In  this  the  individual  is  displayed  in  conflict  with  his  environment; 
and  the  drama  deals  with  the  mighty  war  between  personal  character 
and  social  conditions.  The  Greek  hero  struggles  with  the  superhuman; 
the  Elizabethan  hero  struggles  with  himself;  the  modern  hero  struggles 
with  the  world.  Dr.  Stockmann,  in  Ibsen's  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  is 
perhaps  the  most  definitive  example  of  the  type,  although  the  play  in 
which  he  appears  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  tragedy.  He  says  that  he 
is  the  strongest  man  on  earth  because  he  stands  most  alone.  On  the 
one  side  are  the  legions  of  society;  on  the  other  side  a  man.  This  is 
such  stuff  as  modern  plays  are  made  of. 

Thus,  whereas  the  Greeks  religiously  ascribed  the  source  of  all 
inevitable  doom  to  divine  foreordination,  and  the  Elizabethans  poetically 
ascribed  it  to  the  weaknesses  the  human  soul  is  heir  to,  the  moderns  pre- 
fer to  ascribe  it  scientifically  to  the  dissidence  between  the  individual 
and  his  social  environment.  With  the  Greeks  the  catastrophe  of  man  was 
decreed  by  Fate ;  with  the  Elizabethans  it  was  decreed  by  his  own  soul ; 
with  us  it  is  decreed  by  Mrs.  Grundy.  Heaven  and  Hell  were  once 
enthroned  high  above  Olympus ;  then,  as  with  Marlowe's  Mephistophilis, 
they  were  seated  deep  in  every  individual  soul;  now  at  last  they  have 
been  located  in  the  prim  parlor  of  the  conventional  dame  next  door. 
Obviously  the  modern  type  of  tragedy  is  inherently  less  religious  than 
the  Greek,  since  science  has  as  yet  induced  no  dwelling-place  for  God. 
It  is  also  inherently  less  poetic  than  the  Elizabethan,  since  sociological 
discussion  demands  the  mood  of  prose. 

II 

Such  being  in  general  the  theme  and  the  aspect  of  the  modern  social 
drama,  we  may  next  consider  briefly  how  it  came  into  being.  Like  a 
great  deal  else  in  contemporary  art,  it  could  not  possibly  have  been  en- 
gendered before  that  tumultuous  upheaval  of  human  thought  which  pro- 
duced in  history  the  French  Revolution  and  in  literature  the  resurgence 
of  romance.  During  the  eighteenth  century,  both  in  England  and  in 
France,  society  was  considered  paramount  and  the  individual  subservient. 
Each  man  was  believed  to  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  social  mechanism  of 
which  he  formed  a  part:  the  chain  was  the  thing — not  its  weakest,  nor 
even  its  strongest,  link.  But  the  French  Revolution  and  the  cognate 
romantic  revival  in  the  arts  unsettled  this  conservative  belief,  and  made 
men  wonder  whether  society,  after  all,  did  not  exist  solely  for  the  sake 
of  the  individual.  Early  eighteenth  century  literature  is  a  polite  and 
polished  exaltation  of  society,  and  preaches  that  the  majority  is  always 
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right;  early  nineteenth  century  literature  is  a  clamorous  paean  of  indi- 
vidualism, and  preaches  that  the  majority  is  always  wrong.  Considering 
the  modern  social  drama  as  a  phase  of  history,  we  see  at  once  that  it  is 
based  upon  the  struggle  between  these  two  beliefs.  It  exhibits  always  a 
conflict  between  the  individual  revolutionist  and  the  communal  conserva- 
tives, and  expresses  the  growing  tendency  of  these  opposing  forces  to 
adjust  themselves  with  equilibrium. 

Thus  considered,  the  modern  social  drama  is  seen  to  be  inherently  and 
necessarily  the  product  and  the  expression  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Through  no  other  type  of  drama  could  the  present  age  reveal  itself  so 
fully;  for  the  relation  between  the  one  and  the  many,  in  politics,  in 
religion,  in  the  daily  round  of  life  itself,  has  been,  and  still  remains,  the 
most  important  topic  of  our  times.  The  paramount  human  problem  of 
the  last  hundred  years  has  been  the  great,  as  yet  unanswered,  question 
whether  the  strongest  man  on  earth  is  he  who  stands  most  alone  or  he 
who  subserves  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.  Upon  the 
struggle  implicit  in  this  question  the  modern  drama  necessarily  is  based, 
since  the  dramatist,  in  any  period  when  the  theatre  is  really  alive,  is 
obliged  to  tell  the  people  in  the  audience  what  they  have  themselves  been 
thinking.  Those  critics,  therefore,  have  no  ground  to  stand  on  who 
belittle  the  importance  of  the  modern  social  drama  and  regard  it  as  an 
arbitrary  phase  of  art  devised,  for  business  reasons  merely,  by  a  handful 
of  clever  playwrights. 

Although  the  third  and  modern  type  of  tragedy  has  grown  to  be 
almost  exclusively  the  property  of  realistic  writers,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  the  theatre  of  the  world  by  the 
king  of  the  romantics.  It  was  Victor  Hugo's  llernani,  produced  in  1830, 
which  first  exhibited  a  dramatic  struggle  between  an  individual  and 
society  at  large.  The  hero  is  a  bandit  and  an  outlaw,  and  he  is  doomed 
to  failure  because  of  the  superior  power  of  organized  society  arrayed 
against  him.  So  many  minor  victories  were  won  at  that  famous  premiere 
of  Hernani  that  even  Hugo's  followers  were  too  excited  to  perceive  that 
he  had  given  the  drama  a  new  subject  and  the  theatre  a  new  theme ;  but 
this  epoch-making  fact  may  now  be  clearly  recognized  in  retrospect. 
llernani,  and  all  of  Victor  Hugo's  subsequent  dramas,  dealt,  however, 
with  distant  times  and  lands;  and  it  was  left  to  another  great  romantic, 
Ak-xander  Dumas  pere,  to  be  the  first  to  give  the  modern  theme  a  modern 
sitting.  In  his  best  play,  Antony,  which  exhibits  the  struggle  of  a  bas- 
tard to  establish  himself  in  the  so-called  best  society,  Dumas  brought  the 
discussion  home  to  his  own  country  and  his  own  period.  In  the  hands 
of  that  extremely  gifted  dramatist,  Emile  Augier,  the  new  type  of  serious 
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drama  passed  over  into  the  possession  of  the  realists,  and  so  downward 
to  the  latter-day  realistic  dramatists  of  France  and  England,  Germany 
and  Scandinavia.  The  supreme  and  the  most  typical  creative  figure  of 
the  entire  period  is,  of  course,  the  Norwegian  Henrik  Ibsen,  who — such 
is  the  irony  of  progress — despised  the  romantics  of  1830,  and  frequently 
expressed  a  bitter  scorn  for  those  predecessors  who  discovered  and  de- 
veloped the  type  of  tragedy  which  he  perfected. 

Ill 

We  are  now  prepared  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  specific  sort  of 
subject  which  the  modern  social  drama  imposes  on  the  dramatist.     The 
existence  of  any  struggle  between  an  individual  and  the  conventions  of 
society  presupposes  that  the  individual  is  unconventional.     If  the  hero 
were  in  accord  with  society,  there  would  be  no  conflict  of  contending 
forces :  he  must  therefore  be  one  of  society's  outlaws,  or  else  there  can  be 
no  play.    In  modern  times,  therefore,  the  serious  drama  has  been  forced 
to  select  as  its  leading  figures  men  and  women  outcast  and  condemned 
by  conventional  society.     It  has  dealt  with  courtesans  (La  Dame  Aux 
Camelias),   demi-mondaines    (Le   Demi-Monde),   erring   wives    (Frou- 
Frou),  women  with  a  past  (The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray),  free  lovers 
(The  Notorious  Mrs.  Ebbsmith) ,  bastards   (Antony;  Le  Fits  Naturel), 
ex-convicts  (John  Gabriel  Borhman),  people  with  ideas  in  advance  of 
their  time  (Ghosts),  and  a  host  of  other  characters  that  are  usually  con- 
sidered dangerous  to  society.    In  order  that  the  dramatic  struggle  might 
be  tense,  the  dramatists  have  been  forced  to  strengthen  the  cases  of  their 
characters  so  as  to  suggest  that,  perhaps,  in  the  special  situations  cited, 
the  outcasts  were  right  and  society  was  wrong.     Of  course  it  would  be 
impossible  to  base  a  play  upon  the  thesis  that,  in  a  given  conflict  between 
the  individual  and  society,  society  was  indisputably  right  and  the  indi- 
vidual  indubitably  wrong;  because  the   essential  element   of   struggle 
would  be  absent.    Our  modern  dramatists,  therefore,  have  been  forced  to 
deal  with  exceptional  outcasts  of  society — outcasts  with  whom  the  audi- 
ences might  justly  sympathize  in  their  conflict  with  convention.    The  task 
of  finding  such  justifiable  outcasts  has  of  necessity  narrowed  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  modern  drama.    It  would  be  hard,  for  instance,  to  make  out 
a  good  case  against  society  for  the  robber,  the  murderer,  the  anarchist. 
But  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  make  out  a  good  case  for  a  man  and  a 
woman  involved  in  some  sexual  relation  which  brings  upon  them  the 
censure   of   society   but  which  is   in   itself   ite   own   excuse   for   being. 
Our    modern    serious    dramatists    have    been    driven,    therefore,    in    the 
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great  majority  of  cases,  to  deal  almost  exclusively  with  problems  of 
sex. 

This  necessity  has  pushed  them  upon  dangerous  ground.  Man  is, 
after  all,  a  social  animal.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  the  solidarity  of 
the  family — a  necessity  (as  the  late  John  Fiske  luminously  pointed  out) 
due  to  the  long  period  of  infancy  in  man — has  forced  mankind  to  adopt 
certain  social  laws  to  regulate  the  interrelations  of  men  and  women. 
Any  strong  attempt  to  subvert  these  laws  is  dangerous  not  only  to  that 
tissue  of  convention  called  society  but  also  to  the  development  of  the 
human  race.  And  here  we  find  our  dramatists  forced — first  by  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  which  gives  them  their  theme,  and  second  by  the  nature  of 
the  dramatic  art,  which  demands  a  special  treatment  of  that  theme — to 
hold  a  brief  for  certain  men  and  women  who  have  shuffled  off  the  coil  of 
those  very  social  laws  that  man  has  devised,  with  his  best  wisdom,  for 
the  preservation  of  his  race.  And  the  question  naturally  follows :  Is  a 
drama  that  does  this  moral  or  immoral? 

But  the  philosphical  basis  for  this  question  is  usually  not  understood 
at  all  by  those  critics  who  presume  to  answer  the  question  off-hand  in  a 
spasm  of  polemics.  It  is  interesting,  as  an  evidence  of  the  shallowness 
of  most  contemporary  dramatic  criticism,  to  read  over,  in  the  course  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  nimble  essay  on  The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism,  the  collection 
which  the  author  has  made  of  the  adverse  notices  of  Ghosts  which  ap- 
peared in  the  London  newspapers  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  performance 
of  the  play  in  England.  Unanimously  they  commit  the  fallacy  of  con- 
demning the  piece  as  immoral  because  of  the  subject  that  it  deals  with. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  recognized  that  most  of  the  critical 
defences  of  the  same  piece,  and  of  other  modern  works  of  similar  nature, 
have  been  based  upon  the  identical  fallacy — that  morality  or  immorality 
is  a  question  of  subject-matter.  But  either  to  condemn  or  to  defend  the 
morality  of  any  work  of  art  because  of  its  material  alone  is  merely  a 
waste  of  words.  There  is  no  such  thing,  per  se,  as  an  immoral  subject 
for  a  play:  in  the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  only  in  the  treatment, 
lies  the  basis  for  ethical  judgment  of  the  piece.  Critics  who  condemn 
Ghosts  because  of  its  subject-matter  might  as  well  condemn  Othello  be- 
cause the  hero  kills  his  wife — what  a  suggestion,  look  you,  to  carry  into 
our  homes  !  Macbeth  is  not  immoral,  though  it  makes  night  hideous  with 
murder.  The  greatest  of  all  Greek  dramas,  (Edipus  King,  is  in  itself 
sufficient  proof  that  morality  is  a  thing  apart  from  subject-matter; 
and  Shelley's  The  Ccnci  is  another  case  in  point.  The  only  way  in  which 
a  play  may  be  immoral  is  for  it  to  cloud,  in  the  spectator,  the  conscious- 
of  those  invariable  laws  of  life  which  say  to  man  ''Thou  shalt  not" 
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or  "Thou  shalt" ;  and  the  one  thing  needful  in  order  that  a  drama  may  be 
moral  is  that  the  author  shall  maintain  throughout  the  piece  a  sane  and 
truthful  insight  into  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  the  relations  be- 
tween his  characters.  He  must  know  when  they  are  right  and  know 
when  they  are  wrong,  and  must  make  clear  to  the  audience  the  reasons 
for  his  judgments.  He  cannot  be  immoral  unless  he  is  untrue.  To  make 
us  pity  his  characters  when  they  are  vile  or  love  them  when  they  are 
noxious,  to  invent  excuses  for  them  in  situations  where  they  cannot  be 
excused — in  a  single  word,  to  lie  about  his  characters — this  is  for  the 
dramatist  the  one  unpardonable  sin.  Consequently,  the  only  sane  course 
for  a  critic  who  wishes  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  Ghosts,  or  any  other 
modern  play,  is  immoral,  is  not  to  hurl  mud  at  it,  but  to  prove  by  the 
sound  processes  of  logic  that  the  play  tells  lies  about  life ;  and  the  only 
sane  way  to  defend  such  a  piece  is  not  to  prate  about  the  "moral  lesson" 
the  critic  supposes  that  it  teaches,  but  to  prove  logically  that  it  tells  the 
truth. 

The  same  test  of  truthfulness  by  which  we  distinguish  good  work- 
manship from  bad  is  the  only  test  by  which  we  may  conclusively  dis- 
tinguish immoral  art  from  moral.  Yet  many  of  the  controversial  critics 
never  calm  down  sufficiently  to  apply  this  test.  Instead  of  arguing 
whether  or  not  Ibsen  tells  the  truth  about  Hedda  Gabler,  they  quarrel 
with  him  or  defend  him  for  talking  about  her  at  all.  It  is  as  if  zoolo- 
gista  who  had  assembled  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsity  of  some  scien- 
tific theory  concerning  the  anatomy  of  a  reptile  should  waste  all  their 
time  in  contending  whether  or  not  the  reptile  was  unclean. 

And  even  when  they  do  apply  the  test  of  truthfulness,  many  critics 
are  troubled  by  a  grave  misconception  that  leads  them  into  error.  They 
make  the  mistake  of  applying  generally  to  life  certain  ethical  judgments 
that  the  dramatist  means  only  to  apply  particularly  to  the  special  people 
in  his  play.  The  danger  of  this  fallacy  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized. It  is  not  the  business  of  the  dramatist  to  formulate  general  laws 
of  conduct;  he  leaves  that  to  the  social  scientist,  the  ethical  philosopher, 
the  religious  preacher.  His  business  is  merely  to  tell  the  truth  about 
certain  special  characters  involved  in  certain  special  situations.  If  the 
characters  and  the  situations  be  abnormal,  the  dramatist  must  recognize 
that  fact  in  judging  them ;  and  it  is  not  just  for  the  critic  to  apply  to 
ordinary  people  in  the  ordinary  situations  of  life  a  judgment  thus  con- 
ditioned. The  question  in  La  Dame  Avx  Cornelias  is  not  whether  the 
class  of  women  which  Manxuerite  Gautier  represents  is  generally  estim- 
able, but  whether  a  particular  woman  of  that  class,  set  in  certain 
circumstances,  was  not  worthy  of  sympathy.     The  question  in  .1   Doll's 
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House  is  not  whether  any  woman  should  forsake  her  husband  and  chil- 
dren when  she  happens  to  feel  like  it,  but  whether  a  particular  woman, 
Nora,  living  under  special  conditions  with  a  certain  kind  of  husband, 
Torwald,  really  did  deem  herself  justified  in  leaving  her  doll's  home, 
perhaps  forever.  The  ethics  of  any  play  should  be  determined,  not 
externally,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  play  itself.  And  yet  our  modern 
social  dramatists  are  persistently  misjudged.  We  hear  talk  of  the  moral 
teaching  of  Ibsen — as  if,  instead  of  being  a  maker  of  plays,  he  had  been  a 
maker  of  golden  rules.  But  Mr.  Shaw  came  nearer  to  the  truth  with 
his  famous  paradox  that  the  only  golden  rule  in  Ibsen's  dramas  is  that 
there  is  no  golden  rule. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  dramatists  themselves  are  not 
entirely  guiltless  of  this  current  critical  misconception.  Most  of  them 
happen  to  be  realists,  and  in  devising  their  situations  they  aim  to  be  nar- 
rowly natural  as  well  as  broadly  true.  The  result  is  that  the  circum- 
stances of  their  plays  have  an  ordinary  look  which  makes  them  seem 
simple  transcripts  of  everyday  life  instead  of  special  studies  of  life  under 
peculiar  conditions.  Consequently  the  audience,  and  even  the  critic,  is 
tempted  to  judge  life  in  terms  of  the  play  instead  of  judging  the  play 
in  terms  of  life.  Thus  falsely  judged,  The  Wild  Buck  (to  take  an 
emphatic  instance)  is  outrageously  immoral,  although  it  must  be  judged 
moral  by  the  philosophic  critic  who  questions  only  whether  or  not  Ibsen 
told  the  truth  about  the  particular  people  involved  in  its  depressing 
story.  The  deeper  question  remains:  Was  Ibsen  justified  in  writing 
a  play  which  was  true  and  therefore  moral,  but  which  necessarily 
would  have  an  immoral  effect  on  nine  spectators  out  of  every  ten,  be- 
cause they  would  instinctively  make  a  hasty  and  false  generaliza- 
tion from  the  exceptional  and  very  particular  ethics  implicit  in  the 
story  ? 

For  it  must  be  bravely  recognized  that  any  statement  of  truth  which 
is  so  framed  as  to  be  falsely  understood  conveys  a  lie.  If  the  dramatist 
says  quite  truly,  "This  particular  leaf  is  sere  and  yellow,"  and  if  the 
audience  quite  falsely  understands  him  to  say,  "All  leaves  are  sere  and 
yellow,"  the  gigantic  lie  has  illogically  been  conveyed  that  the  world  is 
ever  windy  with  autumn,  that  spring  is  but  a  lyric  dream,  and  summer 
an  illusion.  The  modern  social  drama,  even  when  it  is  most  truthful 
within  its  own  limits,  is  by  its  very  nature  liable  to  just  this  sort  of 
illogical  conveyance  of  a  lie.  It  sets  forth  a  struggle  between  a  radical 
exception  and  a  conservative  rule;  and  the  audience  is  likely  to  forget 
that  the  exception  is  merely  an  exception,  and  to  infer  that  it  is  greater 
than  the  rule.     Such  an  inference,  being  untrue,  is  immoral;  and  inso- 
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far  as  a  dramatist  aids  and  abets  it,  he  must  be  judged  dangerous  to  the 
theatre-going  public. 

Whenever,  then,  it  becomes  important  to  determine  whether  a  new 
play  of  the  modern  social  type  is  moral  or  immoral,  the  critic  should 
decide  first  whether  the  author  tells  lies  specifically  about  any  of  the 
people  in  his  story,  and  second,  provided  that  the  playwright  passes  the 
first  test  successfully,  whether  he  allures  the  audience  to  generalize  falsely 
in  regard  to  life  at  large  from  the  specific  circumstances  of  his  play. 
These  two  questions  are  the  only  ones  that  need  to  be  decided.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  And  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  present 
essay  merely  to  establish  this  one  point  by  historical  and  philosophic 
criticism,  and  thus  to  clear  the  ground  for  subsequent  discussion. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 


THE  GERMAN  BOURSE  LAW 

BY  WILLIAM  C.  DRE1IER 

President  Roosevelt,  in  his  recent  special  message  to  Congress, 
suggested  that  something  be  done  to  restrain  some  of  the  grosser  forces 
of  stock  speculation.  In  throwing  out  this  suggestion  the  President  was 
evidently  not  sure  of  his  ground,  for  he  added :  "We  should  study  both 
the  successes  and  failures  of  foreign  legislators  who,  notably  in  Ger- 
many, have  worked  along  this  line,  so  as  not  to  do  anything  harmful." 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  humorous  effect, 
that  this  proposal  to  imitate  Germany  is  put  forth  just  at  the  moment 
when  Germany  is  trying  to  retrace  its  steps  in  the  matter  of  restricting 
stock  speculation.  The  Reichstag  is  now  occupied  with  a  bill  to  repeal 
important  parts  of  the  famous  Bourse  Law. 

As  the  example  of  Germany  is  evidently  to  be  made  much  of  in  the 
forthcoming  onslaught  upon  Wall  Street,  it  is  important  that  American 
readers  shall  know  just  what  the  German  law  attempted  to  do,  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  passed,  how  it  has  worked,  what  changes 
are  about  to  be  made  in  it,  and  why  the  revision  has  been  undertaken. 

The  Bourse  Law,  which  was  passed  in  June,  1896,  grew  up  out  of 
conditions  that  had  existed  in  their  greatest  intensity  about  the  beginning 
of  the  nineties.  There  was  undoubtedly  much  in  the  practice  of  the 
Exchange  in  that  day  that  needed  reform.  The  Bourse  was  a  huge,  ill- 
organized  affair,  hardly  more  than  a  common  meeting-place  where  nearly 
three  thousand  operators  in  securities  and  grain  assembled  daily  to  tran<- 
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act  their  business.  The  rules  of  business  were  lax,  and  it  was  extremely 
difficult,  in  this  horde  of  small  traders,  to  enforce  such  rules  as  existed. 
Competition  for  business  was  very  sharp,  and  the  outsider  was  allured  with 
the  most  tempting  offers  on  the  part  of  the  brokers  and  private  bankers. 
(In  Germany  every  banker  does  a  brokerage  business.)  Many  of  the 
more  irresponsible  brokers  finally  carried  the  hunt  for  the  outsider  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  would  take  his  orders  without  adequate  margins 
or  even  with  no  margin  at  all.  All  this  had  promoted  a  dangerous  bull 
movement  toward  the  end  of  the  eighties,  when  the  business  of  the 
country  was  enjoying  a  great  run  of  prosperity. 

About  the  end  of  1890  the  Baring  failure  in  London  put  a  sudden 
end  to  the  bull  speculation  on  the  Bourse.  Several  speculative  private 
bankers  failed  under  disreputable  circumstances  and  their  customers  lost 
nearly  everything.  Their  wailing  was  loud  and  long.  The  next  few  years 
was  a  period  of  declining  prices  on  the  German  exchanges ;  the  bears  held 
high  revel  in  their  successful  attacks  upon  quotations.  Thousands  of 
small  tradesmen,  officials,  and  other  inexperienced  people,  who  had  been 
lured  into  speculation,  saw  their  holdings  sink  lower  and  lower  in  value, 
till  very  many  lost  everything.  It  is  easy  for  us  Americans  to  under- 
stand— we  are  just  now  repeating  that  old  experience — that  the  sufferers 
laid  the  blame  for  their  losses  upon  the  bear  speculators.  Several  years 
later  the  farmers  of  the  country  joined  in  the  attack  upon  the  Bourse, 
grain  prices  having  meanwhile  fallen  heavily.  The  farmers  were  now,  in 
their  turn,  squeezed  by  the  bears;  hence  they  contributed  their  share 
toward  propagating  the  curious  idea  which  became  prevalent  in  those 
days,  that  the  "professionals"  are  naturally  bears  and  live  by  "doing" 
the  public. 

Such  was  the  psychological  soil  in  which  the  Bourse  .Law  was  germi- 
nated. "There  arose  everywhere,"  says  the  Government  in  its  report 
accompanying  the  bill  now  before  the  Eeichstag,  "an  imperative  demand 
for  legislative  action  against  the  excesses  on  the  Bourse,  and  for  com- 
pleter protection  of  the  public."  Early  in  1891,  the  Reichstag  adopted  a 
resolution  asking  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  bill  in  the  course  of  that 
session,  "against  the  abuse  of  stock  gambling."  The  Government,  how- 
ever, did  not  act  upon  this  resolution  at  once.  It  wanted  to  avoid  any 
hasty,  unpremeditated  step,  and  felt  that  the  matter  required  a  thorough- 
going investigation  before  anything  was  done  in  the  way  of  legislation. 
A  year  later  it  announced  the  appointment  of  an  imperial  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter.  This  body  began  its  work  in  April,  1892,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Koch,  President  of  the  Reichsbank.  It  went 
about   its  task  in  a  broad  and  thoroughgoing  spirit,  held  ninety-three 
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sittings,  heard  a  hundred  and  fifteen  experts  and  other  persons,  and 
finally  handed  in  its  voluminous  report  to  the  Chancellor,  Count  Caprivi, 
in  November,  1893.  The  Government  again  waited  more  than  another 
year,  in  order  to  give  itself  and  the  country  time  to  study  the  great 
mass  of  material  gathered  by  the  Commission.  The  Bourse  Bill  was  not 
laid  before  the  Reichstag  before  February,  1895;  and  it  was  not  passed 
until  June  of  the  following  year.  All  these  details,  illustrative  of  the 
Government's  careful  preparation  of  the  ground  for  action,  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  order  to  get  the  full  effect,  later,  of  its  admission  that 
two  of  the  chief  restrictive  features  of  the  law  have  been  failures. 

The  aim  of  the  Bourse  Law  was  to  restrict  time  speculation.  It  made 
no  attempt  to  curb  cash  operations.  Three  provisions  of  the  law  were 
aimed  against  dealings  for  future  account.  The  first  of  these  was  the 
so-called  Bourse  Register.  The  Commission  had  suggested  that  the  evils 
in  the  grain  trade  might  be  remedied  by  keeping  a  record  of  actual  grain 
merchants,  millers  and  producers,  and  restricting  all  legal  operations  in 
future  to  such  persons.  The  Government  adopted  this  idea  and  extended 
ii  to  securities.  The  American  reader  must  remember  that  trading  on 
the  German  exchanges  is  partly  for  cash  and  partly  upon  monthly  ac- 
count. Every  security  on  the  official  list  is  bought  and  sold  for  cash; 
but  in  addition  to  the  cash  trade,  there  is  a  special  list  of  some  sixty 
stocks  and  bonds — mostly  standard  international  securities — which  are 
also  traded  in  upon  time.  The  Government  assumed  singularly  enough 
that  the  evils  of  speculation  were  chiefly  in  the  time  market.  We  shall 
see  later  what  a  huge  mistake  was  involved  in  this  assumption.  In  order 
to  separate  the  professionals  from  the  outsiders  in  the  time  market,  the 
bill  provided  that  only  persons  and  firms  enrolled  upon  the  Bourse's 
Register  should  be  legally  competent  to  make  valid  time  bargains  in 
securities  and  merchandise.  Debts  arising  from  such  bargains  on  the 
part  of  non-registered  persons  were  declared  to  be  invalid;  and  it  was 
further  provided  that  any  such  person  had  the  right  to  demand  back  at 
any  time  whatever  securities  or  money  he  might  have  put  up  as  margin. 

The  Government's  bill  made  no  attempt  to  withdraw  any  class  of 
securities  from  time  dealings.  But  the  Reichstag  was  in  a  much  more 
radical  temper.  The  members  were  zealous  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
Bourse  wherever  they  found  an  opportunity.  At  that  time  there  were 
seven  coal  and  iron  shares  on  the  time  list,  representing  the  largest  indus- 
trial companies  in  tin1  Empire.  Trading  in  them  was  generally  very 
active,  and  their  movement  set  the  pace  for  the  rest  of  the  share  market. 
Some  of  the  directors  of  these  companies  had  got  the  impression  that 
time  dealings  in  their  shares  caused  undue  fluctuations,  and  this  cir- 
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cumstance,  they  said,  interfered  with  the  smooth  course  of  their  business, 
especially  troubling  them  whenever  they  wanted  to  bring  out  new  shares 
of  stock.  Here  was  an  excellent  opportunity  for  "reform/'  as  it  seemed 
to  the  Reichstag;  and  an  amendment  prohibiting  time  bargains  in  in- 
dustrial and  mining  stocks  was  carried  by  a  large  majority. 

The  third  restrictive  feature  of  the  law  was  a  prohibition  of  grain 
"futures.*'  Along  about  the  middle  of  the  eighties  the  German  farmers 
were  accustomed  to  explain  the  low  prices  of  wheat  by  alleging  American 
competition  and  the  gold  standard ;  later  they  found  a  new  cause.  Euro- 
pean crops  were  short  in  1890-92,  prices  kept  up  well,  and  so  the  farmers 
had  no  immediate  occasion  to  join  in  the  general  bull-baiting  of  the 
Bourse.  In  1893  and  1894,  however,  Europe  produced  267,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  more  than  in  the  two  previous  years.  Prices  accordingly 
broke  heavily  under  very  active  short  selling,  and  by  1894  both  wheat  and 
rye  averaged  lower  than  ever  before  in  the  German  exchanges.  The 
farmers  now  found  that  bear  speculators  were  responsible  for  low  prices. 
Hence  "paper  wheat"  became  a  popular  catchword  in  the  agrarian  politics 
of  the  day.  Loud  demands  were  raised  for  prohibiting  "futures."  The 
Agrarians  were  therefore  bitterly  disappointed  when  they  found  that  the 
bill  did  not  prohibit  them,  and  ihey  promptly  offered  an  amendment  for 
that  purpose.  The  Government  opposed  this  radical  step  as  injurious  to 
the  economic  interests  of  the  country.  Its  objections,  however,  were  un- 
heeded. The  Eeichstag  voted  out  "paper  wheat"  by  the  crushing  majority 
of  more  than  five  to  one. 

In  order  to  secure  the  observance  of  the  law,  it  was  provided  that  a 
Bourse  Commissioner  be  appointed  by  the  State  Governments  to  attend 
the  daily  meetings  of  each  exchange;  and  the  States  were  further  given 
the  right  to  insist  that  the  regulations  of  each  produce  exchange  contain 
a  provision  for  electing  representatives  of  agriculture  and  milling  as 
members  of  the  managing  committees.  In  other  words,  men  were  to  be 
foisted  upon  the  produce  exchanges  as  managers,  without  even  being 
members  of  them.  So  great  was  the  Reichstag  zeal  in  safeguarding  the 
interests  of  the  grain-growers! 

What,  now,  have  been  the  effects  of  these  restrictive  features  of  the 
law?  So  far  as  the  Register  is  concerned,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
provision  of  law  in  any  land  that  has  ^o  utterly  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  it-  sponsors.  It  has  never  at  any  time  drawn  any  recognizable  divid- 
ing-line between  professional  traders  and  outsiders.  From  the  very  start 
the  professionals  gave  the  Register  a  wide  berth  and  trusted  to  the  esprit- 
dc-corps  of  the  exchangee  to  enforce  the4  observance  of  obligations.  The 
Government  had,  in  fact,  clumsily  invited  this  resull  by  having  itself  cast 
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a  certain  moral  odium  upon  the  register  in  advance.  The  number  of 
registrations  has  accordingly  been  so  small  as  to  make  the  Register  para- 
graphs practically  a  dead  letter.  The  Government  squarely  admits  this 
in  an  official  document  in  which  it  says :  ''Owing  to  the  small  number  of 
registrations  it  was  scarcely  possible,  in  most  branches  of  business,  for 
registered  traders  to  make  legally  valid  time  bargains,  inasmuch  as  they 
were  not  able  to  find  other  registered  persons  with  whom  to  deal."  The 
great  bankers  of  Berlin  had  their  names  enrolled  and  tried  to  induce  their 
correspondents  and  customers  to  do  likewise,  but  without  success.  Finally 
in  1901  they  made  a  concerted  effort  to  compel  their  business  connec- 
tions to  register  by  discontinuing  all  dealings  with  them  in  time  busi- 
ness; but  they  had  to  abandon  their  efforts  after  several  weeks  and  re- 
sume their  brokerage  business  without  reference  to  the  Register. 

The  Government  now  says  frankly,  in  the  report  to  its  Bourse  Bill, 
that  the  Register  "failed  to  fulfil  its  purpose  of  fixing  a  sharp  dividing- 
line  between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  traders,"  and  it  admits  that  it 
has  done  "moral  harm."  The  provision  according  to  which  a  margin 
put  up  on  a  losing  transaction  could  be  demanded  back,  says  the  Govern- 
ment's  report,  "has  not  accomplished  its  purpose  of  preventing  the  mak- 
ing of  invalid  bargains  and  the  giving  and  taking  of  margin  on  them; 
and  it  has  therefore  come  into  intolerable  conflict  with  morals."  These 
words  refer  to  the  practice  of  many  unlucky  speculators  of  availing  them- 
selves of  the  "Register  plea"  for  evading  payment  of  speculating  debts. 
Such  speculators  had  only  to  show  before  the  courts  that  one  party  to  the 
time  bargain  in  question  was  not  registered.  This  always  sufficed;  and 
they  were  able  to  demand,  over  and  above  the  repudiation  of  their  debts, 
the  return  of  their  margin.  After  the  collapse  of  the  great  wave  of 
speculation  in  1900,  it  became  a  common  practice  to  "raise  the  Register 
plea."  Of  course  the  skulkers  were  in  all  cases  promptly  black-listed  by 
the  banks;  and  this  treatment  had  the  effect,  after  several  years,  of  weed- 
ing out  these  dishonest  operators  pretty  thoroughly.  The  Register  plea 
was  generally  raised,  too,  as  the  Government's  report  points  ont,  not  by 
the  inexperienced  persons  whom  the  law  was  designed  to  protect,  but  by 
men  having  ample  experience  in  financial  business — by  retired  bankers 
and  brokers,  by  private  capitalists  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  trad- 
ing in  stocks. 

The  evil  moral  effects  of  the  Register  were  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  Prussian  Minister  <»f  Commerce  in  the  debate  upon  the  Bourse  Bill  in 
December.  "It  has  happened,"  he  said,  "that  persons  -peculated  simul- 
taneously on  both  the  bull  and  the  bear  side  in  the  Bamcstock,  but  with 
different  bankers.     Afterward  they  would  acknowledge  the  validity  only 
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of  the  transaction  that  turned  out  to  their  advantage.  They  escaped  from 
the  other  one  by  falling  back  on  the  .Register  paragraphs,  and  they  had 
absolute  protection  against  loss  in  the  provisions  of  the  law." 

The  Eegister  having  worked  so  badly,  materially  and  morally,  the 
Government  now  proposes  to  abolish  it  altogether.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  it  is  willing  to  allow  the  general  public  again  to  participate 
unrestrictedly  in  time  dealings.  It  adheres  to  its  attempt  to  exclude  the 
outsider  by  leaving  him  without  legal  rights  and  responsibilities.  In 
place  of  the  Eegister  the  Government  now  proposes  that  the  ordinary 
register  of  commercial  firms  shall  be  made  the  basis  for  establishing  the 
right  to  operate  for  future  account  on  the  exchanges.  Another  impor- 
tant alleviation  of  existing  conditions  is  proposed  in  that  brokers  shall 
be  allowed  to  indemnify  themselves  for  any  losses  incurred  by  their  cus- 
tomers from  the  margin  deposited  with  them. 

The  second  restrictive  feature  of  the  law,  the  prohibition  of  time  deal- 
ings in  mining  and  industrial  stocks,  has  also  been  followed  by  unsatis- 
factory results.  As  trading  in  stocks  on  time  is  unknown  on  American 
exchanges,  some  readers  may  wish  a  brief  explanation  of  the  process.  As 
practiced  in  Germany,  time  business  is  as  follows:  All  transactions  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  month  are  for  delivery  and  payment  at  its  end,  when 
a  general  liquidation  by  a  clearing  process  takes  place.  All  accounts  are 
settled  upon  the  basis  of  the  official  quotations  on  the  third  day  before 
the  close  of  the  month.  Traders  who  have  sold  as  many  shares  of  a  given 
stock  as  they  bought  have  neither  to  receive  nor  to  deliver  shares,  but 
only  to  collect  or  pay  the  difference  between  the  prices  at  which  they 
traded  and  the  official  liquidation  price.  Those  that  have  bought  more 
than  they  sold  will  have  to  take  over  the  excess  bought  and  vice  versa. 
The  manifest  advantage  of  this  system  is  that  under  it  a  great  many 
transactions  can  be  affected  by  the  use  of  very  little  money.  Further- 
more, the  demand  for  money  falls  upon  fixed  days  with  the  regularity  of 
clock-work,  and  bankers  can  make  preparations  accordingly  to  meet  it. 
Another  advantage  is  that  this  system  of  trading  tends,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  to  give  greater  steadiness  to  prices  than  where  transactions  are 
wholly  for  cash. 

Time  business  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  volume  by  the  prohibition 
of  such  trading  in  industrials.  The  Eegister  also  tended  strongly  to  cur- 
tail time  operations.  Very  comprehensive  statistics  illustrative  of  the 
restrictive  effects  of  the  law  were  published  several  years  ago  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  German  Bankers,  some  of  which  may  be  cited  here.  The  re- 
turns of  the  Berlin  Kassen-Verein,  which  is  the  Clearing  House  for  the 
Bourse,  show  that  during  the  four  ycnv<  before  the  law  took  effect  an 
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average  of  41  per  cent,  of  its  collections  fell  on  the  monthly  settlement 
days;  but  this  average  dropped  to  29  per  cent,  in  the  four  years  1898- 

1901,  and  it  is  still  lower  now.  The  number  of  clearing-lists  handed  in 
at  the  monthly  settlements  dropped  from  90,000  in  1895  to  28,000  in 

1902.  At  Frankfort  time  business  fell  by  1902  to  less  than  one-fifth  of 
what  it  had  been  in  1893.  At  the  same  time  21  banks  in  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, and  Frankfort  reported  that  their  time  business  had  dropped  to 
about  35  per  cent,  of  its  former  dimension,  and  with  71  provincial  bank- 
ers the  shrinkage  was  to  less  than  30  per  cent. 

But  what  was  going  on  meanwhile  in  cash  business  which  the  law 
made  no  attempt  to  curb?  While  time  transactions  were  dwindling,  as 
just  shown,  a  great  industrial  boom  was  in  progress,  and  speculation  went 
on  with  uncommon  activity.  The  average  yearly  turnover  at  the  Kas- 
sen-Verein  during  1892-96  had  been  $2,675,000,000,  but  by  1899  it 
jumped  to  $4,336,000,000.  The  gain  was  due  to  a  heavy  increase  in  cash 
dealings  in  the  industrial  stocks.  Eight  great  banks  of  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, and  Frankfort  reported  that  their  cash  brokerage  business  during 
1892-96  averaged  $707,000,000,  while  in  the  four  following  years  it  rose 
to  $1,165,000,000;  and  in  the  former  period  the  average  for  industrials 
was  $158,000,000  against  $471,000,000  in  the  latter. 

It  is  a  most  signficant  fact,  too,  that  speculative  operations  in  the 
seven  heavy  coal  and  iron  shares  that  had  been  stricken  from  the  time-list 
assumed  much  larger  proportions  than  ever.  The  Kassen-Verein  keeps 
an  account  current  business  in  stocks  with  many  of  its  customers.  Its 
records  show  that  before  the  law  went  into  force  less  than  14  per  cent, 
of  this  business  was  in  those  seven  stocks,  but  during  the  following  four 
years  they  represented  nearly  54  per  cent,  of  it.  Still  more  remarkable 
figures  are  supplied  by  the  two  so-called  brokers'  banks  of  Berlin,  co- 
operative concerns  composed  of  many  professional  traders.  Their  chief 
function  before  the  law  was  enacted  had  been  to  settle  the  time  accounts 
of  their  members,  but  after  1896  their  cash  transactions  swelled  to  huge 
proportions.  In  1893  they  had  amounted  to  only  $1,655,000,  bui  by  1900 
they  jumped  to  $322,000,000;  and  this  business  was  almosl  entirely  in  the 
seven  shares  just  referred  to. 

Along  with  this  shifting  of  home  business  to  a  cash  basis — only  nom- 
inally cash,  indeed,  since  it  was  done  chiefly  with  the  money  of  the  hanks, 
just  like  marginal  transactions  at  New  York — went  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  relations  of  the  German  security  market  to  foreign  exchanges.  Her- 
mans began  to  speculate  much  more  actively  abroad  than  ever  before,  while 
foreign  hankers  Beni  far  fewer  orders  to  Germany  to  be  filled.  ESight  hanks 
in  Berlin,  Frankfort,  and  Hamburg  paid  nearly  eight  limes  more  in  com- 
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missions  to  foreign  brokers  in  1 899-1902  than  they  did  in  1893-96.  Eleven 
hanks  in  those  cities  reported  that  their  transactions  on  foreign  exchanges 
in  securities  not  listed  in  Germany  averaged  $18,700,000  for  the  years 
L893-96,  hut  rose  to  $50,000,000  in  1899-1902.  On  the  other  hand,  seven 
hanks  in  those  cities  received  foreign  arbitrage  orders  in  1893  amount- 
ing to  $130,000,000,  but  ten  years  later  this  business  dropped  to  $24,000,- 
000.  The  reduction  was  due,  next  to  the  Bourse  Law,  to  an  increase  of 
the  stamp-tax  on  stock  and  bond  transfers  in  1894  and  again  in  1900. 

Such  lias  been  the  effect  of  the  law  in  shifting  and  restricting  busi- 
ness. A  still  more  important  question  is,  how  have  prices  been  influenced 
by  the  abolition  of  time  transactions  in  industrials?  The  memorial  of 
the  Bankers'  Association  gives  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion by  comparing  the  annual  fluctuations  of  groups  of  stocks  at  Berlin 
before  and  after  1896.  The  first  group  embraces  six  of  the  coal  and  iron 
shares  that  were  stricken  from  the  time-list,  the  second  twelve  general 
industrials  of  standard  character  never  on  the  time-list,  and  the  third 
eight  heavy  bank  stocks  that  have  remained  on  the  time-list.  The  fol- 
lowing table  condenses  the  results  of  its  comparisons. 

RpfnrPthP  Six  Coalers  12  general  Eight 

t&.,««?to«,  andirons  industrials  banks 

bourse  Law  (time)  (Cagh;  (time) 

1893 28.66  27.73  25.46 

1894 24.25  39.57  23.96 

1895 53.09  40.60  31.76 

1896 28 . 02  38 . 56  12 .  29 

Averages 33 .  50  36 .  60  23 .  37 

Under  the 
Bourse  Law  (Cash)  (Cash)  (Time) 

1898 31.80  48.00  15.07 

1899 58.90  83.11  12.60 

1900 88.68  127.48  27.31 

1901 47.11  55.12  27.67 

Averages 56.62  78.43  20.64 

From  this  table  several  highly  interest  ing  results  are  apparent.  The 
industrials  stricken  from  the  time-list  fluctuated  much  more  violently 
after  they  were  dealt  in  wholly  for  cash;  while  in  the  second  group  prices 
jumped  up  and  down  si  ill  more  sharply.  It  was  the  first  group  of  stocks 
thai  had  always  set  the  pace  for  the  vvneral  industrials;  and  after  the 
former  had  losl  the  steadiness  given  them  by  time  dealings  the  genera] 
industrial  market  was  quite  without  ballast.  On  the  other  hand,  bank 
stocks,  which  remained  on  the  time-list,  fluctuated  less  after  L896  than 
before. 
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In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  above  the  Government  now  proposes  to 
re-admit  heavy  industrials  to  time  dealings.  The  directors  of  such  com- 
panies have  apparently  become  convinced  that  they  were  mistaken  in  be- 
lieving that  trading  on  time  tends  to  increase  fluctuations  in  prices.  The 
Government  now  says  that  the  prohibition  of  such  trading  in  industrials 
"has  proved  to  be  injurious  to  general  public  interests,  and  that  without 
having  accomplished  its  purpo  Its  report  admits  that   the  prohi- 

bition did  not  withdraw  those  stocks  from  speculation;  on  the  contrary, 
"speculation  in  them  even  since  the  Bourse  Law  took  effect  has  at 
times  dominated  the  entire  business  on  the  Berlin  Bourse,  and  during 
the  past  few  years  this  has  been  almost  daily  the  case."  The  transfer 
of  all  trading  in  industrial-  lo  a  cash  basis,  the  report  further  said, 
"has  promoted  a  one-sided  bull  tendency  and  a  stock  exchange  boom 
not  corresponding  to  the  actual  state  of  business.  Sudden  and  vi- 
olent breaks  in  prices  have  b<<>n  caused,  inasmuch  as  the  cash  market 
lacked  the  steadiness  given  to  the  time  market  through  the  demand 
of  the  'shorts1  in  buying  back  (to  take  profits).  The  dangers  of 
speculation  have  been  aggravated,  the  resisting  force  of  the  market 
against  one-sided  tendencies  has  been  weakened,  and  the  chance-  for 
the  operator  to  misuse  information  about  conditions  have  been 
increased."" 

The  report  proceeds  to  show  how  the  transfer  of  but  ss  to  a  cash 
basis  has  increased  the  demand  for  money;  how  this,  in  turn,  has  thrown 
the  brokerage  business  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  great  joint- 
stock  banks,  owing  to  their  ample  Btockfl  of  cash  and  their  ability  to  fill 
the  orders  of  their  customers  by  matching  them;  hence  '"'the  turnover  on 
the  stock  exchange-  represents  at  present  only  the  smaller  part  of  the 
transactions  actually  made."  Under  these  circumstances  the  Government 
concludes  that  the  resumption  of  dealings  in  industrials  on  time  is  "not 
merely  of  importance  to  the  exchanges  themselves,  but  con< -ems  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  at   large/' 

The  Government's  logic  would  apply  with  equal  force  in  favor  o 
Btoring  grain    futures,    but    it    refrains   from    making   the  application. 
Doubtless  it  would  like  to  legalize  "futures"  again.  Bince  nothing  has  hap- 

ed  to  show  thai  i'  has  changed  it-  original  views  a-  to  their  economic 
value:  but  political  expediency  prevents  it  from  proposing  a  change  jusl 
now.  the  Government  being  to-day  much  more  subservient  t"  Agrarian 
influences  than  during  Caprivi'a  administration.  It-  bill. 
propose  to  alleviate  some  of  the  evil-  from  which  the  grain  trade  ifl  suf- 
fering. Before  stating  its  proposals,  however,  it  i<  necessary  to  .'  - 
briefly  the  experience  of  the  Berlin  Produce  Bourse  under  the  law.  an 
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show  how  a  modified  form  of  "futures"  has  come  into  vogue  with  the  Gov- 
ernment's approval. 

When  the  Produce  Bourse  had  to  be  reorganized  preparatory  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  Bourse  Law  on  January  1, 1897,  the  members  rebelled 
at  an  attempt  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  to  compel  them  to 
accept  a  number  of  Agrarian  agitators  as  members  of  the  managing  com- 
mittee ;  and  this  novel  form  of  strike  lasted  above  three  years.  The  Pro- 
duce Bourse,  which  was  till  then  the  leading  rye  market  of  the  world 
and  one  of  the  chief  wheat  markets  of  the  Continent,  was  dissolved.  A 
substitute  organization,  however,  was  formed  in  the  shape  of  an  associa- 
tion of  grain  merchants.  Here  the  form  of  contract  was  changed  so  as 
not  to  conflict  with  the  very  full  and  specific  definition  of  "Bourse  fu- 
tures" contained  in  the  Law;  and  legal  obligations  were  no  longer  derived 
from  arrangements  imposed  by  the  managing  committee,  but  from  the 
ordinary  commercial  laws  of  the  country.  The  merchants  no  longer  re- 
garded themselves  as  a  bourse  in  the  meaning  of  the  law.  The  President 
of  Police,  however,  took  a  different  view  and  summarily  nailed  up  their 
building.  The  merchants  then  moved  into  an  old  deserted  hospital  and 
continued  a  desultory  trade  by  circulating  from  stall  to  stall  with  their 
samples. 

The  Produce  Bourse  having  ceased  to  exist,  there  was  no  longer  a 
grain  trade  at  Berlin  in  the  world-market  sense.  Of  course  grain  could 
still  be  bought  and  sold  for  future  delivery,  but  the  market  in  its  old 
sense  had  been  disrupted.  The  period  that  followed  is  therefore  not  in- 
aptly characterized  by  German  writers  as  the  "Bourse  Interregnum." 
Xow  that  there  was  no  longer  an  exchange  at  the  head  of  the  country's 
grain  trade,  the  latter  should  have  been  in  an  ideal  condition  from  the 
grain-grower's  standpoint,  if  the  stereotyped  arguments  against  exchange 
methods  of  dealing  in  agricultural  produce  are  sound.  But  what  was 
the  result?  Everybody,  including  the  farmers  themselves,  was  greatly 
dissatisfied  with  the  new  order  of  things.  There  were  no  longer  any  au- 
thoritative Berlin  quotations  for  grain,  and  nobody  knew  approximately 
what  his  crop  would  bring.  Farmers  began  to  study  the  cable  reports 
from  the  New  York  and  Chicago  markets  with  an  eagerness  that  they 
never  before  displayed.  Agents  of  American  grain  brokers  appeared  in 
the  German  market  centers  seeking  business  connections  for  their  princi- 
pals, and  for  some  years  German  traders  operated  extensively  in  options 
in  those  cities,  but  they  lacked  the  close  contact  with  American  conditions 
required  for  trading  successfully  on  that  basis.  This  business  therefore 
proved  rather  disappointing,  and  after  a  few  years  it  dwindled  consid- 
erably. 
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The  Government  was  extremely  uncomfortable  over  the  disorganiza- 
tion of  the  grain  trade  during  the  Interregnum.  Especially  were  the 
military  authorities  deeply  concerned.  They  observed  that  they  were 
continually  forced  to  pay  too  high  for  grain,  as  compared  with  such  un- 
official quotations  as  could  be  gathered  up  about  the  country.  What  was 
a  still  more  serious  consideration  with  them  was  the  possibility  of  a  war 
breaking  out.  How,  they  asked,  is  the  army  to  be  provisioned  during  a 
war  if  there  be  no  great  grain  merchants  able  to  take  long-term  con- 
tracts for  delivering  the  huge  quantities  of  grain  that  will  then  be 
needed  ?  To  which  the  merchants  replied,  How  are  we  to  make  such  con- 
tracts unless  we  are  allowed  simultaneously  to  insure  ourselves  against 
loss  through  corresponding  transactions  in  options? 

The  Government  accordingly  recognized  the  importance  of  reorganiz- 
ing the  Produce  Bourse  on  as  liberal  terms  as  the  law  would  admit.  The 
Agrarians,  too,  felt  the  necessity  for  a  grain  exchange;  and,  although 
they  are  to  this  day  still  unrelentingly  opposed  to  "paper  wheat,"  they 
were  nevertheless  willing  to  help  resuscitate  the  Produce  Bourse.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  then,  a'  compromise  between 
the  merchants  and  the  Agrarian  politicians  was  arranged  in  January, 
1900,  and  the  exchange  was  reopened  in  April.  The  merchants  partly 
waived  their  objections  to  having  agricultural  representatives  appointed; 
but  under  the  compromise  the  Bourse  authorities  were  allowed  them- 
selves to  select  these  representatives  from  a  list  prepared  by  the  central 
office  of  the  Agricultural  Chambers.  It  may  be  added  here  that  this 
turned  out  a  barren  victory  for  the  Agrarians.  Their  representatives 
soon  found  the  meetings  of  the  managing  committee  so  dull  that  they 
censed  to  attend  them.  The  committee  tried  to  induce  them  to  attend 
the  meetings,  and  finally  the  Provincial  Governor  took  the  matter  up  and 
put  pressure  upon  thorn,  but  all  in  vain.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
usually  an  Agrarian  member  in  attendance. 

In  arranging  the  terms  of  the  compromise  ilic  Minister  and  other 
negotiators  got  around  the  prohibition  of  "futures"  by  steering  clear 
of  the  law's  definition  already  referred  to.  One  of  the  essential  features 
of  that  definition  was  that  the  terms  of  sale  (like  the  minimum  quantity 
covered  by  each  transaction,  grading,  provisions  for  delayed  delivery, 
etc.)  be  fixed  by  the  authorities  of  an  exchange.  But  how,  if  the  terms 
were  fixed  by  Borne  other  authority?  How,  if  the  government  itself 
Bhould  Btep  in  and  assist  in  fixing  them?  Thai  is  just  what  happened. 
The  representatives  of  the  Minister  and  the  Free  \  ociation  of  Berlin 
Produce  Dealers   (not  the  Produce  Bourse)  drew  up  the  now  contract: 
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and  the  Agrarians  accepted  it,  captivated  by  the  words,  "for  actual 
grain,"  printed  in  large  letters  at  the  top  of  it. 

The  dealers  were  thns  able  to  return  to  their  Hall  after  having  scored 
more  than  a  half-victory.  They  had  secured  for  themselves  the  right 
to  trade  in  a  form  of  futures,  outside  of  the  Bourse  Law.  Nominally 
this  trading  is  under  the  Commercial  Code ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
have  been  settling  all  their  differences  without  having  recourse  to  the 
courts,  since  these  have  shown  themselves  narrowly  hostile  to  exchange 
interests.  The  traders  now  deal  freely  in  grain  for  delivery  in  future 
months;  and  they  can  sell  "short"  without  restraint.  When  the  time 
comes  for  delivery  and  settlement,  accounts  are  cleared  against  each  other 
very  much  as  on  other  exchanges;  only,  this  is  done  by  a  private  ar- 
rangement, not  by  any  regularly  constituted  authority.  Neither  is  there 
any  committee  authorized  to  "execute"  the  engagements  of  a  delinquent 
operator.  All  such  matters  are  settled  by  private  arbitrators.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  essential  that  the  Produce  Bourse  be  composed 
of  men  who  can  fully  trust  each  other.  That  is  now  the  case,  all  the 
dubious  element  having  been  sloughed  off.  The  membership  has  there- 
fore been  considerably  reduced,  many  traders  having  engaged  in  other 
callings.  The  market  has  accordingly  come  to  be  a  very  narrow  one. 
The  outside  element  is  wholly  lacking.  The  professional  dealers  will  not 
incur  the  risk  of  executing  orders  for  outsiders,  since  these  might  fall 
upon  the  register  paragraphs,  to  evade  payment  of  their  losses.  Among 
the  active  traders,  however,  are  cooperative  elevator  companies  composed 
chiefly  of  farmers ;  and  their  dealings  are  by  no  means  confined  to  "actual 
grain."  From  this  narrow  professional  market  capital  has  largely 
withdrawn,  whereas  much  money  was  formerly  employed  in  the  grain 
market.  The  Produce  Bourse  has  consequently  lost  much  of  its 
efficiency.  It  lacks  breadth  of  material  both  as  to  men  and  money; 
and  11  ic  individual  operator  is  often  hampered  by  the  impossi- 
bility to  place  large  contracts  quickly  upon  any  sudden  change  in 
prices. 

The  most  serious  trouble  of  the  exchange  is  that  the  members  are 
timid.  Although  trading  on  a  contract  is  sanctioned  by  the  Government, 
there  is  no  assured  legal  basis  for  it.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Empire 
decided  some  seven  years  ago  that  a  similar  form  of  trading  in  industrial 
stocks  for  monthly  accounts  under  the  Commercial  Code  was  illegal ; 
and  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  would  decide  againsl  the  legality  of  the 
present  grain  contract.  The  traders  fear  ibis;  hence,  the  tacit  agree- 
ment among  themselves  to  avoid  the  courts  in  settling  their  controversies. 
Tlw  Government  fears  it,  too,  as  it  plainly  indicates  in  its  report;  anc| 
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it  is  therefore  proposing  in  its  present  Bill  to  give  legal  validity  to  trad- 
ing under  the  present  contract.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  the  outsiders 
excluded  from  grain  speculation,  the  Bill  specifies  the  persons  who  may 
make  legally  binding  time  bargains,  regularly  recognizes  grain  merchants, 
millers,  and  growers  to  the  extent  of  their  average  annual  production. 
The  prohibition  of  "futures"  in  the  strictly  speculative  sense  (der  boer- 
senmaessige  Tcrminhandel)  is  upheld,  but  ample  provision  is  made  for 
time  contracts.  The  Government  explicitly  admits  in  its  report  that  time 
trading  according  to  exchange  methods  (boersenmaessige  Zeithandel) 
is  indispensable,  precisely  in  marketing  domestic  grain.  "This  is  con- 
vincingly proved,"  it  adds,  "by  the  fact  that  important  cooperative  agri- 
cultural associations  participate  to  a  considerable  extent  in  time-opera- 
tions on  the  Berlin  Bourse." 

But  the  question  of  greatest  interest  for  the  American  reader  remains 
to  ho  answered — How  have  prices  been  affected?  Have  they  been  steadier 
than  before  the  law  was  passed?  Have  the  German  grain  growers  done 
better  under  the  law  than  they  did  before  it  was  enacted?  Are  they  do- 
ing better  under  it  than  producers  in  other  countries  where  speculation 
in  "futures"  is  unrestricted?  Grain  prices  have  undoubtedly  averaged 
higher  in  Germany  since  1896  than  during  the  immediately  preceding 
years.  The  Agrarians  are  able  to  prove  that  fact  by  quoting  official  price 
reports,  and  they  are  satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  there  and  claim  a  vic- 
tory for  the  Bourse  Law. 

This  method  of  argument,  however,  avoids  the  real  question  at  issue, 
which  is  this:  Are  German  grain  prices  keeping  up  under  the  Bourse 
Law  as  well  as  they  did  before  1897  to  the  general  level  warranted  by 
conditions  in  the  world's  markets?  To  that  question,  an  unqualified 
No  can  be  given.  The  year  1894  registered  low-water  mark  in  grain 
price-.  At  Berlin  the  year's  average  for  wheat  was  136  marks  per 
Metrical  Ton  (about  88  cents  per  bushel)  ;  during  the  next  two 
years  conditions  changed  in  the  world's  markets,  and  prices  made 
a  good  gain.  At  Berlin  the  gain  by  1896  was  20  marks,  against  16 
at  London,  22  at  Antwerp,  21  at  Amsterdam,  21  at  Paris,  8  at 
Vienna,  and  27  at  New  York.  From  these  figures  it  appears  that 
German  farmers  got  a  full  average  advantage  from  the  rising 
market. 

Now  lei  as  examine  the  comparative  movement  of  prices  during  the 
firsi  oine  years  after  t he  Bourse  Law  went  into  effect.  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  T  strike  an  average  of  the  yearly  movemenl  at  the  six  outside 
markets  jnsl  mentioned  and  call  this  the  foreign  price.    The  figures  rep- 

nt  the  changes  in  marks  per  ton  as  compared  with  the  prices  in  1S96: 
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Berlin  Price  Foreign  Price 

18.07 18  higher  35         higher 

1898 30        "  43 

1899 1  lower  12 .  33   " 

1900 4   "  10 .  33   " 

1901 8  above  10 .  60       " 

1902 7       «  9  « 

1903 5       "  15 .  33       " 

1904 18       "  30.16       " 

1905 19       "  32.16       " 

Averages 11.10  above     22 .  40  above 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  there  was  not  a  single  year  in  which 
the  Berlin  price  stood  as  favorable  for  producers  as  the  foreign  price; 
and  in  no  year  did  the  foreign  price  drop  below  the  level  of  1896,  while 
the  Berlin  price  did  so  for  two  years. 

Under  the  Bourse  Law  the  German  farmers  have  ceased  to  get  the 
full  advantage  of  the  duty  on  grain,  which,  till  two  years  ago,  was  35 
marks  per  ton  on  wheat  and  30  marks  on  rye.  For  the  three  years  1894- 
1896  the  Berlin  price  of  wheat  averaged  44.70  marks  above  the  Amster- 
dam and  39.30  above  the  Antwerp  price — enough  higher  to  cover  the 
duty  and  a  considerable  part  of  the  freight.  For  the  first  nine  years  after 
the  law  took  effect,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Berlin  price  was  only  32.10 
above  Amsterdam  and  28.70  above  Antwerp.  For  the  three  years  before 
"futures"  were  abolished  the  Berlin  price  of  rye  averaged  34.80  marks 
above  the  Amsterdam  price;  for  the  following  nine  years  the  difference 
was  only  27.60. 

Another  interesting  question  must  be  answered — have  prices  fluctu- 
ated less  within  any  given  year  since  futures  were  abolished?  The  an- 
swer is  supplied  by  a  memorial  of  the  Association  of  Berlin  Grain  and 
Produce  Dealers  published  in  1907.  From  the  official  quotation  lists 
it  is  shown  that  the  average  fluctuation  of  prices  at  Berlin  for  the  four 
years  before  the  Bourse  Law  took  effect  was  22.50  marks  for  wheat  and 
20  marks  for  rye ;  but  for  the  next  four  years  the  average  for  wheat  rose 
to  34.20  marks,  and  for  rye  to  23.40.  These  figures  seem  to  dispose  of 
1  lio  assertion,  so  often  put  forth  by  the  opponents  of  speculative  methods 
of  dealing  in  grain,  that  "futures"  cause  excessive  fluctuations  in  prices. 

In  this  connection  one  of  the  most  important  and  eortainly  one  of 
the  most  significant  and  interesting  effects  of  the  Bourse  Law  remains 
to  be  mentioned.  Whenever  a  new  crop  of  grain  lias  come  upon  the  Ger- 
man markel  since  L896  the  inefficiency  of  tlio  Produce  Exchange  has  been 
strikingly  illustrated.  The  trade  had  lost  its  power  to  absorb  readily  the 
qi  x  home  supplies.    As  a  consequence  of  ibis,  prices  broke  away  sharply, 
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and  grain  was  exported  in  unusual  amounts  in  the  fall  and  winter 
months.  On  the  other  hand,  Borne  supplies  would  run  short  toward  the 
end  of  each  harvest  year,  prices  \\<>uhl  rise,  and  large  imports  would  fol- 
low. In  other  words,  Germany  has  had  to  import  in  one  season  of  the 
year  grain  to  make  up  for  what  it  exported  in  an  earlier  season.  The 
year  1897,  the  first  year  of  the  ''Interregnum,"  gave  a  remarkable  ex- 
hibition of  the  importance  of  the  grain  trade,  under  the  new  law.  Al- 
though Germany's  wheat  crop  of  that  year  was  156,000  tons  less  than 
that  of  1896,  unusually  large  quantities  began  to  be  exported  immediately 
after  the  harvest,  so  that  the  year's  exports  rose  to  171,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  an  average  of  75,000  tons  for  the  three  preceding  years;  and 
in  the  following  spring  imports  assumed  unusual  dimensions.  This 
phenomenon  has  persisted  ever  since  that  year,  influenced  more  or  less 
by  variations  in  the  size  of  home  and  foreign  crops. 

How  prices  were  affected  by  this  inability  of  the  grain  trade  to  ab- 
sorb the  home  crop  is  shown  in  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Berlin  and  the  Antwerp  price  of  wheat  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  each  year,  as  compared  with  the  final  five  months,  when 
the  German  crop  was  coming  upon  the  market. 

January-July  August-December 

In  1S97   Berlin   higher   than   Antwerp 32.51   Marks  11.02  Marks 

In  1898       "             "           M             -         30.14  21.24 

In  1899       "             "           "             "         22.83       "  11.04 

It  will  suffice  to  confine  this  comparison  to  the  three  years  of  the 
"Interregnum,"  although  the  phenomenon  in  question  by  no  means  dis- 
appeared after  the  grain  exchange  was  revived.  The  impotence  of  the 
German  market  illustrated  by  the  figures  just  given  was  a  new  thing,  and 
it  was  directly  caused  by  the  prohibition  of  options. 

Such  has  been  the  effect  of  Germany's  restricted  system  in  securities 
and  grain.  From  the  facts  set  forth  in  this  article,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  pronounce  that  system  a  wretched  failure  at  every  important  point. 
9     culation  in  securities  has  not  been  reduced  but  only  shifted  to  a  cash 

driven  to  the  books  of  the  great  banks  and  to  foreign  mart 
and  the  Register  has  fostered  and  encouraged  rascality  to  such  an  ex 
u  to  tarnish  the  good  name  of  Germany's  financial  circles.     Speculation 
in  grain,  indeed,  has  been  sharply  curtailed,  but  this  has  been  at  the 
pense  of  German  grain-growers.     The  question  for  American  -talesmen 
to    ask    themselves   before   copying   Germany's    restricts         stem,    is, 
Whom  has  it  benefited?     With  much  searching,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
find  the  beneficiaries. 

William  C.  Drchcr. 
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ANATolJ-;    FPtANCE1 

BY  FREDERIC  TABEB  COOPEB 

The  art  of  translation,  it  is  well  to  remember,  is  at  best  always  an 
honorable  compromise.  For  the  word  is  a  misnomer  of  the  act,  in  so  far 
as  it  connotes  a  simple  transfer  across  the  frontier  boundaries  of  lan- 
guage, as  of  some  precious  packet  under  seal,  brought  in  unharmed  and 
duty-free.  On  the  contrary,  translations,  under  even  the  most  favorable 
conditions,  always  pay  high  tribute,  in  loss  of  meaning,  loss  of  force, 
loss  of  style.  It  is  like  water,  absorbed  by  a  sponge  and  given  forth 
again,  inevitably  a  little  less  pure  and  limpid  than  at  the  start — and  the 
purer  and  more  crystalline  it  was  at  the  start,  just  so  much  more  in  evi- 
dence are  the  impurities  it  has  gathered.  For  a  literary  style,  like  a  rare 
vintage  of  wine,  suffers  from  a  sea-change  in  proportion  to  the  fineness  of 
its  quality. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  in  every  generation  just  a  few  authors  whose 
message  is  of  too  wide  an  appeal  to  be  limited  by  the  arbitrary  bounds  of 
a  single  tongue,  and  whose  obvious  destiny  it  is  to  be  added  to  the  world's 
treasure-house  of  intellectual  achievement.  Those  who  foresee  most 
clearly  the  growth  of  a  writer  of  this  class,  and  reap  the  keenest  joy  from 
his  accomplishment,  are  seldom  in  any  haste  to  see  him  subjected  to  this 
ordeal  of  an  alien  interpretation,  which  at  best  must  alter,  and  at  the 
worst  may  hopelessly  distort.  A  case  in  point  is  that  of  Anatole  France, 
who  for  a  generation  has  been  a  unique  figure  in  French  letters,  and 
stands  to-day  the  unchallenged  master  of  a  faultless  style,  the  author 
of  a  succession  of  inimitable  masterpieces.  Other  writers  of  far  more  cir- 
cumscribed talent  have  found  their  way  more  promptly  into  English. 
The  exotic  melancholy  of  Loti,  the  psychologic  subtlety  of  Bourget  gave 
obvious  promise  of  easier  interpretation  and  readier  acceptance  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  countries,  which  already  possessed  their  own  analytic  novelists 
and  colorists  in  words.  But  because  Anaiole  France  possessed  an  indi- 
viduality which  refused  to  be  pigeon-holed,  a  quality  of  genius  not  neces- 
sarily greater  or  lesser  than  that  of  all  his  contemporaries,  but  simply 
incommensurate  with  them,  even  his  fellow-countrymen  were  curiously 
slow  in  awakening  to  a  just  estimate  of  his  worth;  while  English  readers 
have  awaited  until  now  for  anything  approaching  a  comprehensive  rendi- 
tion of  his  writings. 

It  is  fortunate  indeed,  that  this  first  attempt,  announced  as  a  Com- 

1An<ih>lr  France.  Complete  Limited  Edition.  Edited  by  Frederic  Chapman. 
New  York:    The  John  Lane  Company. 
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plete  Limited  Edition  in  English  of  the  works  of  Anatole  France,  should 
have  been  entrusted  to  hands  at  once  so  willing  and  so  well  fitted  to  do 
the  author  justice,  both  in  form  and  substance;  to  give  him  what  even 
a  carping  critic  must  acknowledge  to  be  an  adequate  interpretation,  and 
to  clothe  it  in  a  garb  of  refined  taste  which  even  such  an  inveterate  and 
exacting  bibliophile  as  the  author  himself  must  look  upon  with  affec- 
tionate approval.  Already  in  the  preliminary  announcement  of  the  pub- 
lication, one  single  fact,  namely  that  instead  of  a  new  translation  of  The 
Crime  of  Sylvestre  Bonnard,  Lafcadio  Hearn's  almost  faultless  version 
was  to  be  used,  gave  earnest  of  the  wise  discretion  which  the  editor, 
Mr.  Frederic  Chapman,  had  brought  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task. 
And  if  any  further  assurance  was  needed  of  the  high  worthiness  of  the 
edition  as  a  whole,  it  is  to  be  found  in  Alfred  Allinson's  rarely  sym- 
pathetic rendition  of  The  Garden  of  Epicurus,  one  of  the  four  volumes 
already  issued,  and  easily,  from  a  translator's  point  of  view,  the  most 
elusive  and  baffling  of  them  all. 

And  the  reason  for  the  peculiar  difficulty  of  adequately  translating 
such  a  book  as  Le  Jardin  df  Epicure  is  not  far  to  seek.  A  verbal  colorist 
such  as  Theophile  Gautier  or  Pierre  Loti  demands  primarily  not  a  rigid 
fidelity  to  the  original  text,  but  an  equivalent  artistry  in  words,  a  corre- 
sponding glow  of  English  phrase  and  imagery.  A  probing  psychologue, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  as  Paul  Bourget  or  Marcel  Prevost,  exacts  first 
of  all  a  faithful  rendition  of  the  thought  behind  the  words,  an  adequate 
transcript  of  each  recorded  pulsation  of  nerves.  But  in  the  case  of  Le 
Jardin  d*  Epicure,  neither  sensuous  richness  of  phrasing  nor  scientific 
accuracy  of  thought  can  atone  for  a  failure  to  preserve  the  exquisite 
precision  of  expression,  the  fine  art  that  has  unerringly  found  the  one 
indispensable  word.  For  the  thoughts  embodied  in  this  book  may  be 
compared,  many  of  them,  to  precious  gems,  cut  and  polished  with  loving 
care;  and  a  translator  who  should  obtusely  miss  the  value  of  some  single 
word,  would  be  robbing  the  gem  of  a  facet  and  ignorantly  dimming  its 
lustre.  It  is  because  the  present  translator  of  this  particular  volume 
has  acquitted  himself  so  creditably  that  one  ventures  to  believe  we  are 
at  last  to  have  an  English  edition  that  in  its  entirety  will  be  worthy  of  the 
author  wkom  the  French  people  show  a  growing  tendency  to  recognize  as 
their  greatest  living  man  of  letters. 

But  when  the  quest  inn  is  asked:  What  is  the  real  importance  of 
Anatole  France?  What  qualities  entitle  him  to  rank  among  the  com- 
paratively small  brotherhood  of  writers  who  have  established  eitra-terri- 
orial  claims?    Wherein  lies  th<  of  his  abiding  charm? — one  needs 

must   answer  with  a  certain  thoughtful  weighing  of  words,  a  certain 
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guarding  against  personal  enthusiasms  and  prejudices.  But  at  least  it 
may  be  confidently  asserted  that  whatever  importance  Anatole  France 
may  possess,  it  is  not  specifically  because  he  is  a  novelist — although 
Thais  is  well-nigh  incomparable  as  a  reincarnation  of  a  bygone  age,  and 
L'Orme  du  Mail  and  its  successors  are  unique  in  the  history  of  social 
and  political  satire;  nor  because  he  is  a  short  story  writer — although 
Le  Procurateur  de  Judee  is  one  of  the  very  few  short  stories  that  for- 
ever refuse  to  be  forgotten;  nor  yet  again  because  he  is  a  critic — although 
his  championship  of  impressionistic  criticism  more  than  once  ruffled 
the  composure  of  so  assured  a  dogmatist  as  Ferdinand  Brunetiere;  nor 
even  because  he  has  lately  appeared  in  the  new  role  of  biographer  and 
set  all  continental  Europe  quarreling  over  the  merits  of  his  Jeanne  d'Arc. 
No,  the  importance  of  Anatole  France  is  not  due  to  any  single  literary 
form  that  he  may  have  essayed;  not  to  novel,  or  essay  or  chronicle,  any 
more  than  to  the  half  forgotten  volume  of  verse  with  which  he  began 
his  career.  Indeed,  literary  form  is  the  very  last  sort  of  restraint  to 
which  the  author  of  L'Etui  de  Nacre  could  bring  himself  to  submit. 
The  academic  restrictions  of  technique  trouble  him  not  at  all;  and  that 
is  why  his  books,  one  and  all,  refuse  to  submit  to  a  hard  and  fast  classifi- 
cation— why  his  novels  are  half  of  them  satirical  indictments  of  modern 
life,  his  literary  criticism  almost  autobiography,  his  most  serious  his- 
torical study  inclined  at  times  to  trespass  across  the  boundary  of  lyric 
poetry.  But  with  equal  emphasis  it  may  be  said  that  the  importance  of 
each  and  every  separate  volume  that  bears  his  name  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Anatole  France  wrote  it,  and  that  he  alone  of  living  writers  was 
capable  of  writing  it.  No  other  author  of  similar  scope  and  power  ever 
put  himself  into  his  books  with  such  unreserved  and  willing  prodigality. 
Nor  has  any  other  author  left  upon  his  writings,  great  and  small,  serious 
and  fantastic  alike,  such  a  uniform  and  unmistakable  imprint  of  a  big 
personality,  an  abiding  impression  that  the  man  himself  is  of  more  mo- 
ment than  any  of  his  works.  Accordingly,  the  first  step  toward  under- 
standing his  works  and  placing  them  is  to  understand  the  man. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  always  to  remember  the  environment 
in  which  the  author  of  La  Vie  Litter  aire  was  reared.  The  world  has  so 
long  been  accustomed  to  think  of  him  only  by  his  pseudonym  that  it  has 
well-nigh  forgotten  that  he  began  life  as  Anatole  Thibault,  in  a  modest 
little  book-shop,  nearly  under  shadow  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.  He 
was  familiar,  almost  from  the  cradle,  with  the  musty  scent  of  high-piled 
shelves,  the  crumbling  dust  of  yellowed  tomes.  Again  and  again,  in  his 
writings,  we  catch  a  lingering  nostalgia  for  the  quail,  the  home  of  liis 
childhood,  where  the  old  books  mingle  with  the  landscape;  ."I  cannot,  to 
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this  day  revisit  them/3  he  confides,  "without  a  pang  of  mingled  joy  and 

sorrow,  because  I  was  born  there,  because  I  passed  my  childhood  there, 
and  because  the  familiar  figures  that  I  saw  there  in  bygone  days  are  now 

ver  vanished/'  His  father  was  reputed  to  be  an  authority  on  eigh- 
teenth-century  history;  and  there,  in  the  dingy  atmosphere  of  dust  and 
book-lore,  it  takes  no  great  effort  of  the  imagination  to  reconstruct  the 
childhood  of  an  eager,  precocious  boy,  absorbing  almost  unconsciously 
the  tag-ends  of  learned  gossip,  passing  only  half  understood  above  his 
head;  browsing  omnivorouslv  and  in  glorious  content,  among  the 
crowded  shelves,  and  acquiring  that  instinctive  fineness  of  judgment,  that 
perennial  joy  in  old  editions,  rare  manuscripts,  illuminated  missals,  that 
make  him,  in  addition  to  a  man  of  letters,  a  bibliophile  to  his  finger-tips. 

There  are  beneficent  bacilli,  as  well  as  harmful  germs,  lurking  in 
the  dust  of  libraries;  and  Anatole  France  was  early  inoculated  with  the 
seeds  of  a  cultured  mind  and  a  rare  aesthetic  taste.  Undoubtedly,  the 
book-shop  of  Thibault  pere  was  the  true  school  from  which  the  son  ac- 
quired that  amazingly  miscellaneous  and  still  more  amazingly  assim- 
ilated fund  of  knowledge  that  scintillates  with  curious  and  ever  unfore- 
seen effectiveness  throughout  his  pages.  One  must  accept  with  a  certain 
reservation  his  half-whimsical  regrets  for  wasted  opportunities  and  idle 
hours,  and  novels  surreptitiously  read  between  the  pages  of  a  Greek  lexi- 
con; nevertheless,  it  is  surely  not  his  three  years'  course  at  the  College 
Stanislas  that  may  claim  the  credit  for  having  formed  the  erudite  phil- 
osopher and  indulgent  sceptic  revealed  in  the  pages  of  Le  Jardin 
d' Epicure.  Indeed,  one  feels  that  it  was  by  a  happy  chance  that  Anatole 
Fiance's  early  education  had  not  been  of  a  more  strictly  academic  na- 
ture, and  that  in  a  measure  he  is  what  might  be  called  a  self-made  man 
of  letters.  For  otherwise  we  might  have  lost  in  him  the  redoubtable  op- 
ponent of  dogmatism,  the  champion  of  individual  liberty  in  matters  of 
critical  judgment  in  literature. 

Because  no  author  ever  revealed  himself  more  freely  in  his  books, 
the  best  way  to  know  Anatole  France  the  man  is  to  read  Anatole  France 
the  writer.  But  for  this  avowed  purpose  of  making  a  study  of  his  char- 
acter and  personality,  the  point  of  departure,  the  volume  with  which  it  is 

■  to  begin,  is  very  different  from  that  which  should  come  first,  w 
the  object  in  view  solely  that  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  most  fin- 
3,  the  keenness  of  his  little  ironies,  the  faultless  rhythm  of  his 

-e.  If  one  wished  to  make  new  converts  to  Anatole  France  the  writer, 
one  would  naturally  advise  them  to  begin  his  acquaintance  with  L'Etui 
de  Nacre,  that  little  group  of  inimitable  contes,  that  in  the  delicate  finish 
of  their  art  in  a  measure  do  justify  comparison  t<>  the  pre 
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of  a  casket  of  mother-of-pearl.  Le  Procurateur  de  Ju&ee,  whether  it 
pleases  or  offends,  cannot  be  read  by  anyone  of  sound  critical  taste,  with- 
out a  sharp  intake  of  breath,  an  instant  recognition  of  the  masterly  per- 
fection of  means,  coupled  with  the  sheer  audacity  of  theme.  The  story 
must  be  familiar  to  every  student  of  modern  French  fiction ;  yet  since  the 
aim  of  the  present  paper  is  mainly  to  kindle  an  interest  in  those  who  are 
now  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  make  the  author's  acquaintance,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  recapitulate  it.  According  to  academic 
rules  of  structure,  it  is  scarcely  a  short  story  at  all,  merely  a  sketch.  It 
shows  us  Pontius  Pilate  in  his  old  age,  discredited,  disappointed,  broken 
in  health,  seeking  relief  from  pain  at  the  fashionable  Koman  watering 
place  of  Baiai.  The  blue  water,  the  smiling  landscape,  the  glad  gaiety  of 
an  Italian  summer,  are  mirrored  back  with  an  economy  of  means,  an 
unerring  felicity  of  phrase,  that  make  the  setting  of  the  picture  as  truly 
alive  in  its  shimmering  brightness,  as  the  sombre  figure  of  Pilate  in  the 
foreground,  swinging  slowly  up  the  hill,  in  a  litter  borne  on  the  bowed 
shoulders  of  many  slaves.  Near  the  summit  of  the  hill,  Pilate  encounters 
an  old  friend,  now  first  seen  in  many  years;  and  the  two  stop  and  con- 
verse about  many  things  that  happened  in  the  old  days,  the  half  forgotten 
days  of  youth,  when  Pilate  held  office  in  Judea,  and  his  friend  had  fol- 
lowed him  thither  on  a  visit.  A  wonderful  piece  of  exposition,  the  dia- 
logue that  follows ;  wonderful  in  its  luminous  portrayal  of  character,  its 
clear  picturing,  always  consistently  from  the  Koman  standpoint,  of  the 
complex  political  and  religious  problems  which  the  empire  had  to  face  in 
Palestine.  Suddenly  the  friend  of  Pilate  brings  forth  one  last  reminis- 
cence :  there  was,  he  says,  a  young  man  from  Galilee,  a  healer  and  worker 
of  miracles,  brought  up  for  judgment;  he  had  a  following  of  disciples, 
among  them  a  former  dancing  woman,  with  wonderful,  tawny  hair, 
impossible  to  forget.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  thinks  the  name  was;  does 
Pilate  remember?  But  Pilate,  knitting  his  brows  awhile  in  sombre 
silence,  shakes  his  head,  as  he  repeats  the  name.  "I  cannot  remember," 
he  says  simply. 

Now  this,  of  course,  is  the  utterance  of  an  avowed  sceptic;  but  that 
is  beside  the  mark.  The  point  of  prime  importance  is  that,  having  a 
definite  tiling  to  say  in  short  story  form,  he  has  said  it  with  consumate 
art — said  it  in  a  way  which  even  those  readers  who  may  be  inclined  most 
hit  icily  to  reproach  him,  will  find  it  impossible  to  put  from  their  mem- 
ories.  And  secondly,  it  is  an  admirable  example  of  one  of  the  author's 
most  pronounced  characteristics,  that  of  bending  a  literary  form  to  a 
use  for  which  no  other  writer  would  think  of  employing  it.  In  this 
particular  case,  what  lie  wished  to  say  was,  11i.il  the  Romans,  with  their 
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profound  contempt  for  alien  races,  necessarily  beheld  the  events  of  the 
NTew  Testament  narrative  with  different  eyes  from  those  of  scribe  or 
pharisee  or  apostle.  But  where  R<  nan  would  have  written  a  chapter  in 
his  Vie  de  Jesus,  Anatole  France  -ays  all  he  has  to  say,  with  infinite 
simplicity,  in  the  form  of  the  short  story. 

And  this  is  not  surprising  to  anyone  who  knows  the  working  of  his 
mind.  He  has  a  fondness,  which  almost  amounts  to  a  cult,  for  the 
simple,  the  primitive,  the  elementary.  In  fiction,  he  loves  above  all 
other  forms  the  folk-tale  and  naive  conte.  The  bulk  of  modern  romances 
finds  scant  favor  in  his  eyes: 

Our  novels  are  too  many  and  too  long.  Are  not  the  shortest  tales  the  most 
admirable?  Those  which  are  read  forever  are  Daphnis  and  Ohloe,  the  Princcssc 
de  Ol&oes,  Candidc,  Manon  Lescaut,  which  are  no  thicker  than  one's  little  finger. 
It  is  necessary  to  be  light,  in  order  to  fly  across  the  ages. 

It  is  not  what  an  author  puts  into  a  book,  Anatole  France  is  never 
weary  of  insisting,  but  what  a  reader  can  get  out  of  it,  that  really  counts. 
And  for  the  time  being  he  compels  us  to  agreement,  since  he  himself 
has  a  surprising  faculty  of  extracting  admirable  thoughts  from  the  most 
unpromising  material.  In  the  whole  range  of  literature,  there  are 
scarcely  two  other  writers  who  have  stirred  him  to  greater  enthusiasm 
than  Ilroswita,  a  Saxon  nun  of  the  time  of  Otho  the  Great,  who  wrote 
plays  and  "put  her  dainty  thoughts  into  verse  with  the  candor  of  a 
child;"  and  Apuleius,  author  of  The  Golden  Ass,  whom  he  whimsically 
professes  to  admire  because  he  was  "no  mediocre  impostor": 

I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth:  Apuleius  is  my  Bin.  I  love  him 
without  esteeming  him,  and  I  love  him  very  much.  He  lies  so  well:  he  turns 
the  universe  upside  down  for  you  so  neatly — a  spectacle  which  fills  us  with  joy 
in  the  hours  of  perversity,  lie  shares  so  fully,  for  the  sake  of  satisfying  it,  that 
depraved  taste  for  the  absurd,  that  desire  for  the  unreasonable,  which  each  of 
u-  carries  hidden   in  a  fold  of  his  heart. 

In  view  of  candid  avowels  like  this,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
appeal  which  ancient  myths  and  early  Christian  legends  possess  for 
Anatole  France,  and  the  reason  why  they  enter  so  largely  into  his  earlier 
writings.  Not  L'Elui  de  Nacre  alone,  but  Balthazar  and  Thais  are 
permeated  with  a  spirit  of  paganism.  Of  all  his  fiction,  there  is  no  other 
\<»lume  so  wholly  admirable  as  a  work  of  art  than  that  vivid,  sensuous 
portrayal  of  a  Greek  courtesan  of  the  Alexandrine  period:  yet  the  per- 
verse twist  given  in  the  ending,  the  almost  gargoyl-like  effect  of  its 
rtoeing  symbolism,  is  precisely  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
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pen  of  Apuleius  himself,  if  he  were  reincarnated — but  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  Apuleius  would  have  done  in  good  faith  what  Anatole  France 
does  from  irony. 

The  best  advice  to  give  those  who  are  as  yet  strangers  to  the  author 
of  Thais  and  Le  Mannequin  d'Osier  is  to  begin  with  his  earlier  contes 
and  novels;  to  continue  his  acquaintance  through  the  medium  of  those 
delightfully  satirical  volumes  which  centre  around  the  character  of 
M.  Bergerat  and  are  really  not  novels,  save  in  a  most  extended  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  carefully  to  avoid  Le  Lys  Rouge,  which  oddly  enough  has 
been  chosen  as  the  opening  volume  in  the  new  English  edition.  Frankly, 
Le  Lys  Rouge  is  to  be  recognized  as  Anatole  France's  unique  blunder, 
the  one  attempt  that  he  has  made  to  do  a  piece  of  work  utterly  uncon- 
genial both  in  form  and  substance.  Written  by  another  hand,  it  might 
have  passed  as  a  creditable  example  of  the  roman  passionel,  of  the  type 
brought  into  vogue  a  decade  or  more  ago  by  Maupassant's  Notre  Cceur 
and  Bourget's  Cceur  de  Femme.  It  is  interesting  to  this  extent,  that  it 
stands  as  the  one  author's  one  attempt  to  devise  a  plot  along  the  estab- 
lished technical  lines;  and  he  deserves  credit  for  the  good  will  he  put 
into  it;  but  it  remains  palpably  a  tour  de  force;  and  one  grudges  the 
time  that  went  into  the  making  of  it,  and  that  might  instead  have  been 
expended  upon  another  of  his  inimitable  Etui  de  Nacre  stories,  such  as 
bid  fair  to  "fly  across  the  ages." 

But  for  those  who  would  get  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
curious  contradictions,  the  kalaidoscopic  variations  of  Anatole  France's 
mind,  his  veiled  ironies,  his  indulgent  scepticism,  his  sudden,  unexpected 
enthusiasms  and  aversions,  the  path  of  knowledge  lies  through  the  four 
volumes  of  literary  opinions  entitled  La  Vie  Litteraire,  and  reaches  its 
goal  in  Le  Jardin  d'Epicure,  which  more  than  any  other  volume  deserves 
the  title  Kene  Doumic  coined  for  his  writings,  "Bibles  of  modern  incre- 
dulity." Curiously  enough,  no  provision  has  yet  been  made,  so  far  as  may 
be  judged  from  the  announcement,  for  including  La  Vie  Litteraire  in 
the  English  edition;  yet  it  is  inconceivable  that  it  should  be  omitted, 
since  it  contains  the  key  not  only  to  the  author's  personal  taste  in  books 
and  a  hundred  other  things  as  well,  but  also  to  his  whole  theory  of 
criticism.  In  this  respect,  his  creed  is  of  the  simplest.  The  ultimate 
and  only  criterion  that  he  recognizes  is  the  criterion  of  personal  taste. 
He  scouts  the  idea  that  criticism  can  ever  be  reduced  to  anything  ap- 
proaching an  exact  science,  or  that  in  estimating  a   Literary  work  it  is 

ible  to  adopt  a  purely  objective  attitude. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  objective  criticism,  any  more  than  there  is  an 
objective  art;  and  all  those  who  flatter  themselves  that  they  put  anything  else 
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than  themselves  into  their  works  are  dupes  of  the  most  fallacious  illusion.  The 
truth  is  that  one  can  never  get  outside  of  himself;  that  is  one  of  our  greatest 
miseries.  What  would  we  not  give,  just  for  one  minute,  to  see  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  with  the  facetted  eye  of  a  fly,  or  to  contemplate  nature  with  the 
rude  brain  of  an  orang-outang?  But  it  has  been  forbidden  us.  We  cannot,  like 
Tiresias,  be  man,  and  remember  having  been  woman.  We  are  shut  within  our- 
selves, a-  within  a  perpetual  prism.  The  best  thing  for  us  to  do,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  to  recognize  this  frightful  condition  with  good  grace  and  to  admit  that 
each  time  we  have  not  the  strength  of  mind  to  hold  our  tongue,  we  talk  only 
about  ourselves.  The  critic,  if  he  would  be  frank,  ought  to  say:  "Gentlemen,  I 
am  goinf  to  talk  about  myself,  apropos  of  Shakespeare,  or  Racine,  or  Pascal,  or 
Goethe."     It  is  an  excellent  opportunity. 

And  in  accordance  with  his  precept,  Anatole  France  talks  about  him- 
self abundantly  and  with  engaging  frankness,  apropos  of  the  early 
Church  Fathers,  the  latest  popular  novel,  a  modern  puppet  show,  an 
archaic  Creek  statue;  and  the  most  curious  and  admirable  part  of  these 
miscellaneous  and  desultory  papers  that  make  up  La  Vie  Litteraire  is 
that  you  care  not  at  all  what  specific  thing  it  is,  apropos  of  which  he  is 
talking,  provided  only  he  will  continue  to  talk,  with  that  rare  simplicity 
•  '1'  style  which  in  itself  is  a  fine  art. 

But  of  course  Le  Jardin  df Epicure  is  the  one  inimitable,  indispensa- 
ble  book;  for  the  whole  man  is  summed  up  in  it.  It  might  be  defined 
as  an  intimate  personal  creed,  an  individual  philosophy  of  life.  It  shows 
us  a  man  of  wide  understanding  and  equally  wide  sympathies;  a  man 
who  can  show  indulgence  to  almost  all  human  frailties,  save  sham,  ar- 
rogance and  commonplace  vulgarity.  An  avowed  sceptic,  he  finds  noth- 
ing saddening  in  confronting  "the  eternal  crumbling  of  things,"  or  in 
affirming  that  "it  is  a  hideous  waste  of  time  to  seek  the  truth."  What 
really  does  sadden  him  is  the  smug  complacence  of  little  minds  that  seek 
to  fix  absolute  values  for  the  incommensurable,  and  bow  down  in  worship 
of  mediocrity.  Nothing  is  absolute,  he  preaches,  everything  is  relative; 
even  scientific  truths  "do  not  differ  essentially  from  those  of  every  day": 

Men  believed,  three  hundred  years  ago,  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of 
tion.  Nowadays  we  know  it  is  only  a  coagulated  drop  of  the  sun.  We  know 
that  the  universe,  in  which  we  are  a  wandering  speck  of  dust,  is  forever  in 
labor,  bringing  to  birth  and  devouring  its  offspring.  But  wherein  baa  <>ur  moral 
nature  been  altered  by  these  prodigious  discoveries!  .  .  .  Be  the  earth  great 
or  small,  what  matter  is  that  to  mankind?  It  is  always  greal  enough,  provided 
it  gives  us  ;i  Btage  for  suffering  and  for  love.  T<>  suffer  and  t.»  love,  these  are 
the  twin  sources  <>f  its  inexhaustible  beauty.  Buffering,  pain  how  divine  it  i<, 
how  misunderstood  1  To  it  we  owe  all  thai  i-  good  in  us,  all  that  linker  life 
worth  living;  t<»  it  we  owe  pity,  and  courage,  and  all  lite  virtues.  The  earth  is 
bul   ;i   grain  I   in  a  barren   infinity  of  worlds.     Y.t   if  it   i^  only  en  earth 

ares  Buffer,  it  is  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  universe  put  together. 
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And  here,  in  slightly  altered  form,  is  another  embodiment  of  the  same 
general  outlook  upon  life: 

Evil  is  necessary.  If  it  did  not  exist,  neither  would  good  .  .  .  It  is  thanks 
to  evil  and  sorrow  that  the  earth  is  habitable  and  life  worth  living.  We  should 
not  therefore  be  too  hard  on  the  Devil.  He  is  a  great  artist  and  a  great  savant; 
he  has  created  at  least  one-half  of  the  world.  And  his  half  is  so  cunningly 
embedded  in  the  other  that  it  is  impossible  to  interfere  with  the  first  without  at 
the  same  time  doing  a  like  injury  to  the  second.  Each  vice  you  destroy  had  a 
corresponding  virtue,  which  perishes  along  with  it. 

And  once  more,  here  in  compact  form,  is  his  general  negation  of 
the  possibility  of  the  finite  mind  ever  grasping  absolute  truths: 

Ignorance  is  the  necessary  condition,  I  do  not  say  of  happiness,  but  of  life 
itself.  If  we  knew  everything,  we  could  not  endure  existence  a  single  hour.  The 
sentiments  that  make  it  sweet  to  us,  or  at  any  rate  tolerable,  spring  from  false- 
hood, and  are  fed  upon  illusions.  If,  like  God,  man  possessed  the  truth,  the 
sole  and  perfect  truth,  and  once  let  it  escape  out  of  his  hand,  the  world  would 
be  annihilated  there  and  then,  and  the  universe  melt  away  instantly  like  a  shadow. 
Divine  truth,  like  a  last  judgment,  would  reduce  it  to  powder. 

It  is  difficult  to  stop,  when  one  has  once  begun  gleaning  quotable 
passages  from  this  little  treasure-house  of  paradoxes,  lambent  ironies, 
curious  blendings  of  mockery,  satire,  and  sadness.  Perhaps  the  following, 
which  is  eminently  characteristic,  will  serve  as  well  as  any  with  which  to 
make  a  pause : 

The  comic  soon  becomes  painful  when  it  contains  a  human  element.  Does 
not  Don  Quixote  sometimes  make  you  weep?  For  my  part,  I  greatly  enjoy 
certain  books  that  breathe  a  calm  and  contented  disconsolateness,  such  as  Cer- 
vantes' incomparable  romance,  or  Candide — works  which  are,  if  rightly  regarded, 
manuals  of  tolerance  and  indulgent  pity,  holy  bibles  of  benignity. 

For  the  present  hour,  of  course,  the  importance  of  Anatole  France's 
latest  work,  his  Vie  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  looms  very  large  before  the  eyes 
of  the  world  at  large.  It  has  caused  a  degree  of  surprise  and  aroused  an 
amount  of  controversy  that,  in  view  of  his  often  expressed  views  of  history 
in  general  and  the  Maid  of  Orleans  in  particular,  seems  to  be  in  a  meas- 
ure uncalled  for.  His  ambition  to  write  a  life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  is  not  of 
recent  date ;  vaguely  and  without  fixed  purpose,  it  had  begun  to  germinate 
in  his  mind  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Again  and  again,  some 
other  writer's  attempt  in  porfray  ilic  Maid  in  poem  or  drama  or  biography 
tirred  him  to  ironic  protest;  no  modern  author,  either  in  prose  or  verse, 
even  approximately  embodied  his  ideal;  no  one  later  than  Valerandus 
Varanius,  who  wrote  a  Latin  epic  poem  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
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even  approached  the  subject  in  a  proper  spirit.     What  Anatole  France's 
ideal  then  was,  he  has  embodied  in  numerous  lyric  pages  such  as  this : 

Jeanne  is  made  out  of  pure  poetry.  She  has  risen  out  of  popular  and 
Christian  poetry;  out  of  litanies  of  the  Virgin  and  the  Golden  Legend;  out  of 
those  marvellous  histories  of  the  brides  of  Christ  who  donned  above  the  white 
robes  of  virginity  the  red  robes  of  martyrdom.  She  is  the  outcome  of  those 
flowery  sermons  in  which  the  sons  of  St.  Francis  exalted  poverty,  candour  and 
innocence;  the  outcome  of  the  eternal  fairy  lore  of  woods  and  fountains,  the  naive 
stories  of  our  grandparents,  those  recitals,  as  obscure  and  fresh  as  nature  her- 
self, in  which  the  daughters  of  the  field  receive  supernatural  gifts;  she  is  the 
outcome  of  the  land  of  oaks,  where  Vivian  and  Merlin,  Arthur  and  his  knights, 
lived  their  mysterious  life;  she  is  the  outcome  of  that  lofty  thought  which  makes 
the  rose  of  fire  bloom  above  the  portals  of  churches;  she  is  sprung  from  prophecies, 
in  which  the  humble  folk  of  the  Kingdom  of  France  foretold  a  happier  future;  she 
is  sprung  from  the  ecstasy  and  the  tears  of  an  entire  people;  she  is  the  living 
poetry  of  that  fair  France  which  she  loved  with  a  miraculous  love. 

Curiously  enough,  however,  the  form  in  which  Anatole  France  first 
thought  of  embodying  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  not  that  of  biography,  but  rather 
a  sort  of  musical  drama  : 

The  piece  that  I  dream  of  is  a  chronicle  in  dialogue,  accompanied  by  music; 
for  it  must  be  a  blend  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  It  must  be  a  work  at  once 
truly  popular  and  truly  national.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be  a  work  of  art  in  the 
usual  acceptation  of  the  term.  I  want  something  bigger  and  something  better. 
I  want  it  to  be  a  work  of  faith  and  one  that  will  speak  to  the  souls  of  men.  And 
I  ask  that  the  author  who  writes  it  shall  become,  for  the  time  being,  a  man  of 
the  fifteenth  century. 

A  year  or  two  later,  in  his  criticism  of  Mine.  Bernhardt's  Jeanne 
d'Arc,  when  she  appeared  in  the  drama  by  Jules  Barbier,  we  find  that  his 
ideas  have  more  nearly  crystallized: 

I  believe  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  Jeanne  d'Arc  which  will  not 
yield,  at  last  analysis,  to  a  rational  interpretation.  There,  as  elsewhere,  miracles 
cannot  withstand  an  attentive  examination  of  facts.  The  mistake  of  her 
biographers  is  to  isolate  this  young  girl  too  completely,  to  enclose  her  within  a 
chapel.  They  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  place  her  in  her  natural  group,  in  the 
midst  of  prophetesses  and  those'  gifted  with  second  sight,  who  swarmed  in  those 
«lavs — Guillemette  de  la  Roche,  whom  Charles  V.  summoned  to  Pari-  about  1380, 
the  blessed  Hermine  de  Reims,  .  .  .  and  others  who,  in  common  with  Jeanne, 
had  visions,  revelations  and  ihe  gift  of  prophecy. 

In  the  \ighi  of  these  pa  .  any  one  at  all  familiar  with  Anatole 

France's  literary  methods  would  have  fell  himself  safe  in  predicting  that 

Vie  </'  ■/'  mm  <>'  ire  would  be  a  Fascinating  narrative,  written  with 
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that  rare  charm  of  style  which  is  always  the  hall-mark  of  his  work;  that 
it  would  recreate  with  luminous  clearness  the  mental  and  spiritual  atmos- 
phere of  the  fifteenth  century;  that  it  would  retain,  with  grave  respect, 
the  whole  mass  of  legend  that  has  grown  up  around  the  memory  of  the 
Maid — not  because  he  gives  credence  to  any  part  of  them,  but  for  the 
sake  of  what  they  stand  for  in  the  history  of  a  race ;  and  finally,  that  in 
dealing  with  the  logical  and  obvious  facts  of  campaigns  and  battles,  he 
would  summarily  brush  aside  tradition  with  no  more  compunction  than 
he  showed  in  brushing  aside  the  accepted  view  about  Pontius  Pilate,  Le 
Procuralcar  de  Judeej  and  this  in  the  main  is  the  verdict  of  critical 
opinion. 

Undoubtedly,  to  a  large  majority  to-da}',  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  appeals 
as  something  monumental,  something  marking  the  final  goal,  the  highest 
achievement  that  is  to  be  expected  of  Anatole  France.  But  posterity 
has  a  curious  way  of  singling  out  the  works  that  do  not  loom  so  high 
upon  the  horizon  that  bounds  the  judgment  of  contemporary  critics.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  to  future  generations,  as  to  a  few  of  his  best  friends 
and  most  ardent  admirers  to-day,  some  less  pretentious  volume,  let  us 
say  at  a  venture  Le  Jar  din  d' Epicure,  will  remain  the  volume  of  pre- 
dilection, the  acknowledged  masterpiece.  For  we  must  not  forget  that 
"one  must  be  light  in  order  to  fly  across  the  ages." 

Frederic  Taher  Cooper. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS 


BUSINESS  DEPRESSION  AND  THE  POPULAR  MIND 

BY  HENRY   LITCHFIELD  WEST 

In  this  country  there  is  a  close  and  intimate  relation  between  business 
conditions  and  the  outcome  of  a  political  campaign.    Prosperity  aids  the 
party  in  power;  commercial  and  financial  depression 
Business  Con-       acts   as   a   powerful   lever   in   influencing  the   popular 
ditions  and  mind  toward  dislodging  the  dominant  administration. 

Politics  Hard  times  breed  discontent  and  a  desire  for  a  change. 

During  the  past  eighteen  years  prosperity  has  been 
the  catch  word  with  which  Republican  orators  have  tickled  the  ears  of 
their  auditors.  The  war  with  Spain  in  1898,  when  the  Government  spent 
millions  upon  millions  in  the  purchase  of  supplies,  the  pay  of  officers 
and  men  and  in  meeting  the  exigencies  of  an  unusual  situation,  inaugu- 
rated a  period  of  activity  which  received  an  additional  impetus  by  the 
acquisition  of  territory  outside  of  our  own  boundaries.  The  demand 
for  food-stuffs  brought  money  into  the  pockets  of  the  farmers  and  the 
factories  hummed  with  industry.  These  cheerful  conditions,  however,  no 
longer  exist.  There  is  a  cloud  across  the  face  of  the  sun.  The  Republi- 
can  spellbinder  can  no  longer  dwell  alluringly  upon  the  prevalence  of 
prosperity,  but  is  forced  to  explain  the  panic  of  last  year  and  the  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  business.  For  the  first  time  in  a  long  period  the 
party  in  power  is  placed  on  the  defensive  side.  How  far  will  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs  affect  the  election? 

In  the  first  place  in  order  to  determine  the  existing  situation  with  a 
close  approximation  to  accuracy,  the  writer  recently  entered  into  corre- 
spondence with  more  than  one  hundred  of  the  leading  industrial  corpora- 
mission   to   republish  articles  is  reserved. 
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tions  in  the  United  States,  inquiry  being  made  as  to  the  condition  of 
business  at  this  time  as  compared  with  last  year  and  also  as  to  the  employ- 
ment of  labor  at  unreduced  wages.  The  replies  present  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  commercial  situation.  Briefly  stated,  they  show  that  nearly 
every  line  of  business  was  seriously  affected  by  the  panic  and  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  there  has  been  but  slight  recovery.  In  no  in- 
stance have  normal  conditions  been  resumed.  The  number  of  unemployed 
is  appalling.  In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  people  out  of  employment.  In  other  cities  there  is  the  same  lack  of 
work  for  willing  hands.  A  report  from  one  locomotive  factory  shows 
that  whereas  18,000  men  were  upon  the  pay  roll  one  year  ago,  there  are 
now  only  5,000  employed,  and  even  this  reduced  number  is  working  less 
than  full  time  and  at  lower  wages  than  formerly  prevailed.  In  a  large 
steel  corporation  where  9,000  men  were  formerly  engaged  only  half  that 
number  is  now  at  work  and  the  amount  of  business  is  fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  usual  volume.  An  Eastern  coal  corporation  reports  that  the  price 
of  ordinary  labor  has  been  reduced  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  that  business 
conditions  are  still  unsatisfactory.  A  concern  which  manufactures  tex- 
tile machinery  received  substantially  no  orders  during  the  first  three 
months  of  this  year  and  even  now  is  operating  only  about  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  capacity  of  the  plant.  A  hosiery  manufacturing  company  is  do- 
ing only  forty  per  cent,  of  the  business  of  last  year  and  sixty  per  cent, 
of  the  force  is  idle.  One  of  the  largest  corporations  in  Pennsylvania  is 
employing  only  about  two-thirds  of  its  usual  force.  In  Pittsburgh  and 
vicinity,  conditions  have  not  improved  to  an  appreciable  extent  and  only 
forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  iron  and  steel  business  is  in  operation. 

In  the  West  there  is  the  same  story.  Chicago  contains  thousands  of 
unemployed.  A  large  concern  in  Michigan,  which  manufactures  agri- 
cultural implements,  has  not  closed  down  but  is  employing  only  one- 
half  of  its  usual  force.  In  Iowa  there  is  business  depression,  with  several 
strikes.  In  Wisconsin  a  manufacturing  concern  of  national  repute  re- 
ports that  conditions  seem  to  be  improving  but  that  during  the  past 
five  or  six  months  only  one-half  of  the  force  was  at  work,  the  men  earn- 
ing ten  per  cent,  less  wages  and  working  about  twenty  per  cent,  less 
hours  a  day  than  at  the  same  period  one  year  ago.  Further  quotations 
might  be  made  but  they  would  be  mere  repetitions.  The  summary, 
therefore,  is  that  there  is  almost  universal  business  depression,  with  labor 
unemployed  and  with  wages  reduced  for  those  who  can  find  work.  There 
is,  however,  a  feeling  of  optimism,  characteristically  American,  that 
hotter  times  are  coming,  although  the  foundation  for  this  hopeful uoss 
does  not  appear  to  be  definitely  expressed. 
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It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  campaign  managers  fully 
appreciate  the  fact  that  business  conditions  offer  a  fair  opportunity  for 
political  advantage.    Nothing  could  be  more  potent  than 
Appealing  the  appeal  which  is  being  made  for  the  labor  vote.     On 

to  the  Labor  Labor  Day  Mr.  Taft  was  silent,  while  Mr.  Bryan,  arriv- 

Vote  ing  in  Chicago  in  the  early  morning,  reviewed  a  pro- 

cession of  30,000  workingmen  and  made  at  least  three 
addresses  to  labor  organizations.  In  his  principal  speech  he  endorsed 
labor  unions  and  committed  himself  to  every  proposition  demanded  by 
them,  not  only  the  universal  eight-hour  day  and  the  liability  of  em- 
ployers, but  especially  in  relation  to  the  issuance  of  injunctions  and  the 
trial  by  jury  of  cases  of  contempt  of  court  arising  under  injunctions. 
Mr.  Bryan  referred  proudly  to  the  fact  that  the  labor  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  was  practically  drawn  by  the  labor  leaders  and  that  the 
Eepublican  platform  was  "a  triumph  for  those  who  have  been  opposing 
the  laboring  man."  He  did  not  fail  to  note  the  fact  that  "as  the 
result  of  eighteen  years  of  anti-trust  legislation,  only  one  man  has  been 
given  a  penal  sentence  for  violating  the  federal  law  on  this  subject  and 
that  man  was  a  member  of  a  labor  organization  rather  than  a  trust 
magnate." 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  effort  to  solidify  the  labor  vote 
for  Mr.  Bryan  would  be  worthy  of  little  consideration.  If  there  was 
universal  prosperity;  if  workingmen  were  busy  and  contented;  if  wages 
had  not  been  reduced;  if  organized  labor  had  no  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  Republican  candidate  or  the  Eepublican  party,  it  might  be 
admitted  that  Mr.  Bryan's  utterances  would  fall  upon  deaf  ears.  Any 
one  must  be  blind,  however,  who  cannot  see  that  at  this  particular  time 
the  conditions  are  ripe  for  an  appeal  to  the  laboring  element.  It  may 
not  be  effective  but  certainly  the  ground  is  fertile.  Xo  one  who  remem- 
bers how  vital  a  factor  the  Homestead  strike  became  in  the  Harrison- 
Cleveland  campaign  can  fail  to  realize  that  a  situation — not  so  tense  or 
serious,  perhaps,  but  still  significant  and  important — now  exists  to  men- 
ace Republican  victory.  It  will  not  suffice  for  the  Republican  leaders  to 
minimize  the  conditions  which  prevail.  They  may  denounce  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  as  a  demagogue,  which,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  may  be  true; 
they  may  assert  that  he  does  not  control  a  single  vote  besides  his  own, 
which  may  also  be  true;  and  they  may  claim  that  all  previous  efforts 
to  crystallize  the  labor  vote  into , a  political  unit  has  failed,  which  claim 
may  also  have  some  foundation.  All  these  things,  however,  do  not  change 
the  fact  that  to-day  the  relations  between  the  Democratic  party  and  the 
laboring  man  are  more  intimate  and  harmonious  than  ever  before  and 
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that  the  conditions  which  effect  these  relations  are  different  from  those 
in  any  other  campaign.  Mr.  Hearst  has  full  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion, for  he  is  attacking  Mr.  Bryan  as  an  enemy  of  the  workingman. 
He  will,  however,  be  forced  to  obtain  more  decisive  evidence  than  the 
affidavit  of  an  unknown  individual  before  he  can  place  Mr.  Bryan  in  an 
embarrassing  position;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Bryan  proceeds  along 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way. 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  question  which  presents  itself  most  forcibly 
to  the  thinking  mind.  In  1896,  when  Mr.  McKinley  stood  as  the  fore- 
most exponent  of  the  principle  of  protection,  and  in 
Prosperity  and  each  succeeding  campaign,  the  Republican  party  claimed 
Protection  not  that  a  high  tariff  and  prosperity  were  synonymous 
Synonymous  terms      The  panic  of  lg93^  coincic]ent  wjth  tne  enact. 

ment  of  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law  and  still  remem- 
bered as  the  era  when  soup-houses  were  established  to  feed  the  idle  poor, 
gave  peculiar  force  to  the  Republican  appeal.  Experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  commercial  depression  can  spread  its  gloomy  wings  over 
the  land  even  when  a  high  tariff  is  in  the  full  heyday  of  existence.  Theo- 
retically, there  ought  to  be  no  cessation  of  industry.  The  manufacturers 
are  protected  to  the  utmost  limit.  Increasing  population  and  material 
progress  afford  them  larger  markets  for  their  supplies;  and  yet,  as  an 
actual  fact,  there  is  stagnation  and  idleness.  The  tariff  issue  can  no 
longer  be  invoked  on  the  ground  that  prosperity  and  protection  go  hand 
in  hand. 

If  the  Republican  party  can  recover  from  the  disorganization  which 
now  exists  in  almost  every  State  in  the  "Union,  it  will  accomplish  a 
remarkable  feat  and  deserve  the  victory  which  such  re- 
Conditions  covery  will  insure.  At  the  present  time,  however,  the 
in  the  national  outlook  cannot  present  much  encouragement  to 
States  the  Republican  mind.  Factional  disturbances  are  in- 
creasing rather  than  diminishing.  Xew  York,  West 
Virginia  and  Ohio  are  no  longer  the  only  States  wherein  differences  of 
a  serious  nature  exist.  In  Connecticut  the  Republicans  have  nominated 
for  Governor  the  Congressional  Representative,  Mr.  Lilley,  whose  con- 
duet  in  connection  with  the  submarine  boat  investigation  drew  down 
upon  him  the  emphatic  censure  of  his  colleagues.  So  bitterly  do  the 
better  element  of  the  State  resent  this  nomination  that  Republican  suc- 
cess in  Connecticut  is  seriously  menaced.  The  leading  manufacturers 
and  business  men  openly  announce  their  opposition  and  a  revolt  will 
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unquestionably  occur.  In  Iowa,  where  the  legislature  was  called  in  ex- 
traordinary session  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  a  primary  law,  a  contest 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Senator  Allison  was  precipitated 
and  instantly  revealed  the  factional  division  in  the  Eepublican  ranks. 
If  the  struggle  between  the  followers  and  antagonists  of  Governor  Cum- 
mins should  be  prolonged  the  effect  would  undoubtedly  be  felt  next 
November.  In  Indiana  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  has  been 
called  to  enact  a  local  option  law,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  leading  Repub- 
licans that  this  action  will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  dominant 
party. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  previous  articles  in  The  Forum,  that 
in  Wisconsin  the  Republicans  are  badly  split  into  Lafollette  and  anti- 
Lafollette  factions;  in  Illinois  there  is  a  feud  following  the  senatorial 
and  gubernatorial  primary;  in  Ohio  the  Foraker  and  Taft  factions  are 
in  some  localities  openly  bitter  and  nearly  everywhere  secretly  hostile; 
and  in  Xew  York,  where  the  conditions  have  been  very  unsatisfactory,  the 
action  of  the  Republican  leaders  has  tended  to  fan  the  flames  of  discord 
rather  than  to  quench  them.  President  Roosevelt,  speaking  as  a  citizen 
of  the  State  and  not  in  his  official  capacity,  publicly  advocated  the 
ivnomination  of  Governor  Hughes,  while  the  party  managers  were  equally 
pronounced  in  their  opposition.  In  Xew  York  the  Republicans  are  be- 
tween the  devil  and  the  deep  sea.  Governor  Hughes  has  been  renomi- 
nated, but  it  would  seem  to  an  observer  outside  of  the  State  as  if  the 
Republicans  had  made  a  tactical  mistake  in  dealing  with  the  Xew  York 
situation.  If,  in  the  very  beginning,  the  party  managers  had  conceded 
the  renomination  of  Governor  Hughes,  the  announcement  of  that  fact 
would  have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  logical  outcome  of  Governor 
Hughes's  administration  and  there  would  have  been  no  display  of  the 
torn  and  rent  condition  of  the  party. 

Realizing  the  absolute  necessity  of  speedily  adjusting  the  existing 
differences  in  various  States,  Chairman  Hitchcock  is  making  almost  super- 
human efforts  to  restore  harmony.     Especial  attention 
Efforts  has  been  given  to  the  situation  in  West  Virginia,  where 

Toward  apparent  harmonv  has  been  secured  by  the  withdrawal 

Harmony  of  both  rival  ^-^  for  governor  flnd  ^  ^ 

tion  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Glosscock  as  a  compromise  candi- 
date.   This  result  wzs  not  attained,  however,  without  further  manifef 
tion  of  bitter  personal  feeling,  although  the  fact  that  the  local  fact: 
are  united  upon  Mr.  Taft  would  seem  to  insure  the  electoral  vote  of  the 
9   :ie  in  the  Republican  column. 
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In  other  States  the  efforts  to  adjust  party  differences  are  progressing. 
Upon  the  result  of  these  endeavors  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign will  largely  depend.  In  the  meantime  the  Republicans  have  found 
some  reassurance  in  the  comfortable  majority  polled  for  the  Eepublican 
ticket  in  the  recent  Vermont  election.  They  are  entitled  to  view  the 
result  from  this  hopeful  point  of  view,  even  though  Vermont  is  not 
experiencing  the  throes  of  revolutionary  sentiment  which  stir  the  west- 
ern section  of  the  country.  It  is  a  conservative,  old-fashioned  State, 
giving  little  heed  to  the  radical  reforms  which  are  in  other  sections  agi- 
tating the  public  mind. 

One  striking  feature  of  the  present  campaign  is  the  lack  of  interest 
in  national  issues.    The  tariff  is  almost  ignored  and  with  the  exception 

of  the  proposed  guarantee  of  bank  deposits  and  the  anti- 
Paucity  of  injunction  plank,  there  are  no  topics  especially  empha- 
Stirring  sized.  In  the  East  the  scheme  of  guaranteeing  bank  de- 
Issues                    posits  has  not  appealed  with  particular  force  to  the 

average  voter,  but  in  the  West  it  has  become  an  absorb- 
ing issue  and  has  greatly  added  to  Mr.  Bryan's  strength.  In  Kansas,  for 
instance,  the  Republicans  have  formally  declared  in  favor  of  a  State  bank 
guarantee  bill,  despite  Mr.  Taft's  declared  opposition  to  federal  legisla- 
tion of  a  similar  character ;  while  widespread  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  fact  that  a  number  of  national  banks  in  Oklahoma  have  announced 
their  intention  of  surrendering  their  federal  charters  and  reorganizing 
as  State  institutions  because  the  Attorney-General  has  ruled  that  as  na- 
tional banks  they  cannot  maintain  a  guarantee  fund.  Fifty-four  national 
banks  were  operating  under  the  State  guarantee  law  with  deposits  ma- 
terially increasing,  while  institutions  outside  of  the  law  proportionately 
lost,  when  they  were  halted  by  the  Attorney-General.  The  outcome  in 
Oklahoma  will  be  watched  with  interest,  inasmuch  as  the  guarantee 
proposition  has  proven  most  attractive  to  the  Western  farmers.  Not  only 
in  Kansas,  but  in  Nebraska,  Iowa  and  Minnesota  it  is  a  dominant  issue. 
Both  parties  are  distributing  a  large  amount  of  literature,  but  the 
scattering  character  of  the  requests  indicates  that  no  one  topic  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  public  mind.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  campaign  thus  far 
has  been  characterized  by  unusual  apathy.  Various  reasons  are  being 
assigned  for  this  indifference,  the  principal  one  being  the  lack  of  issues 
to  which  reference  has  just  been  made.  The  campaign  seems  to  have 
resolved  itself  into  a  purely  personal  choice  on  the  part  of  the  voters 
between  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Bryan.  The  latter  has  his  own  large  follow- 
ing and  the  former  enjoys  the  prestige  of  President  Roosevelt's  hearty 
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endorsement.  Both  are  clean  and  able  men  and  the  country  will  at  least 
be  spared  the  bitter  personal  attacks  upon  the  candidates  which  have  char- 
acterized previous  campaigns,  although,  as  indicated  in  the  close  of  Gov- 
ernor Haskell's  denunciation  by  President  Koosevelt,  it  is  evident  that 
other  persons  connected  with  the  campaign  are  not  to  be  spared. 

The  keynote  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech  of  acceptance  was  the  question, 
"Shall  the  People  Rule?"  Both  Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Sherman  have 
answered  that  the  people  do  rule  and  the  decision  of  the 
Shall  the  question  is  now  left  to  the  voter.    Without  regard  to  the 

People  partisan  considerations  involved,  however,  it  is  worth 

Rule?  while  to  comment  briefly  upon  the  advancement  which 

has  been  made  in  recent  years  toward  securing  a  direct 
expression  from  the  people  upon  various  issues  and  especially  in  regard 
to  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  highest  offices.  It  was  not  so  long 
ago  that  the  primary  election  was  a  thing  unknown.  To-day  the  State 
convention  is  almost  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  system 
originated,  or  at  least  found  its  first  most  general  application,  in  the 
Southern  States.  For  some  years  Virginia,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  have  chosen  their  gubernatorial  and  senatorial  candidates  by 
the  direct  vote  of  the  people  and  now  we  find  the  same  idea  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  in  the  North  and  West.  Senator  Burkett,  of  Nebraska, 
refers  proudly  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  first  United  States  Senator  to 
be  chosen  in  his  State  by  popular  vote.  Illinois  has  just  held  a  primary 
election  for  choice  of  governor  and  senator ;  Michigan  is  operating  under 
the  same  system;  Washington  has  just  named  a  successor  to  Senator 
Ankeny  by  popular  vote,  and  other  States  now  regard  the  primary  election 
as  the  best  method  of  settling  political  rivalry.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  each  individual  voter  is  getting  into  closer  touch  with  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs  and  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  responsible  agent. 
The  State  convention  of  former  days  did  not  always  accurately  reflect  the 
will  of  the  party.  Trading  between  candidates  and  the  manipulation  of 
delegates  were  a  natural  part  of  the  proceedings  and  the  voter  who  re- 
mained at  home  accepted  the  result  as  the  best  which  his  party  had  to 
offer  him.  Under  the  primary  election  system,  however,  the  delegate  is 
a  thing  unknown  and  each  voter  expresses  his  personal  choice  at  the 
polls. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  development  of  the  primary  election  system 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Each  individual  voter  is  invested  with  a  pecu- 
liar power  which  he  did  not  formerly  possess.  Not  only  is  it  not  to  be 
B u r rendered  but  it  arouses  a  desire  for  a  larger  degree  of  authority.    We 
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may  confidently  expect,  therefore,  a  wider  extension  of  the  system  until 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  which  is  the  highest  expression  of  popular 
will,  comes  within  the  range  of  probability.  We  shall  certainly  reach 
this  point  if  the  people  clamor  for  more  power  and  it  is  equally  certain 
that  it  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  popular  rule  which  Mr.  Bryan  advo- 
cates. The  facts  show  that  the  people  individually  exercise  to-day  a 
larger  degree  of  power  than  at  any  previous  period  in  our  political  his- 
tory. Experience  demonstrates  that  power  once  enjoyed  is  not  volun- 
tarily surrendered.  The  corollary  of  this  proposition  is  that  the  people 
will  give  up  nothing  and  demand  more.  Why,  then,  should  they  not 
at  some  future  time  ask  for  the  privilege  of  directly  voting  upon  the 
laws  even  as  now  they  cast  their  ballots  for  their  personal  selections? 
This  is  the  question  which  confronts  any  one  who  observes  the  modern 
trend  of  political  events. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  spread  of  the  primary  election  system  is 
interesting  because  it  is  affecting  the  sway  of  the  old-time  party  bosses. 
The  man  who  controlled  his  ward  meeting  helped  the  man  who  domi- 
nated the  county  convention,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  the  lieutenant  who 
assisted  the  leader  in  the  State  gathering.  With  the  incoming  of  the 
primary  election,  however,  the  power  of  the  party  bosses  is  largely 
shorn.  The  voter  in  the  booth  mav  silentlv  and  secretlv  signifv  his 
choice  without  dictation  or  publicity.  He  need  not  explain  or  apologize 
and,  above  all,  he  is  free  from  the  lash  of  the  party  whip.  It  is  this 
condition  of  affairs  that  is  increasing  individual  independence  and  is 
rendering  it  more  and  more  difficult  for  political  prophets  to  foretell 
accurately  the  result  of  an  election. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 
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AGAIX  MOROCCO  CAUSES  A  SCARE 

BY  A.   MAURICE   LOW 

Two  years  ago  Germany  and  France  were  either  on  the  verge  of  war 
or  the  German  Emperor  played  the  most  reckless  and  calculating  game 
of  bluff  modern  Europe  has  known.  The  inside  of  that  amazing  piece 
of  diplomacy  is  still  a  mystery,  but  it  resulted  in  a  draw.  France  was 
prevented  from  assuming  a  protectorate  over  Morocco,  Germany  found 
herself  isolated  and  deserted  by  her  allies.  Early  in  the  past  month  it 
looked  as  if  Germany  was  about  to  repeat  her  former  tactics,  and  all 
Europe  trembled. 

When  France  and  England  settled  their  long  standing  differences  by 
France  recognizing  England  as  virtually  the  ruler  of  Egypt  and  admit- 
ting that  her  position  there  was  regular,  England,  in  a  generous  mood, 
withdrew  any  objection  to  France  doing  what  she  pleased  in  Morocco. 
That  in  a  nutshell  was  the  series  of  events  that  led  up  to  the  Algeciras 
conference.  It  was  an  arrangement  that  left  nothing  to  be  desired  so 
far  as  England  and  France  were  concerned,  but  it  did  not  suit  Ger- 
many in  the  slightest.  The  Kaiser  objected  to  these  little  family  arrange- 
ments without  being  consulted,  and  set  his  foot  down  hard.  First  he 
demanded  that  M.  Delcasse,  the  French  foreign  minister,  one  of  the 
ablest  ministers  France  has  had  in  many  years,  and  the  one  who  had 
created  the  Moroccan  policy,  must  be  dismissed,  that  demand  being  vir- 
tually an  ultimatum,  as  it  was  generally  understood  at  the  time  that  the 
price  of  refusal  was  war.  England  stood  ready  to  come  to  the  support  of 
France.  Whether  the  Kaiser  would  have  made  his  threat  good  no  one, 
of  course,  knows,  but  for  a  few  days  there  was  great  anxiety  in  Europe 
and  it  was  generally  believed  that  war  was  inevitable.  France,  how- 
ever, was  willing  to  preserve  peace  even  although  her  dignity  had  been 
grievously  affronted,  and  M.  Delcasse  retired  from  the  cabinet.  The 
question  of  Morocco,  however,  still  remained  to  be  settled,  and  an  inter- 
national conference  was  held  at  Algeciras  and  the  so-called  Algeciras 
Act  was  accepted  by  all  the  powers.  In  substance  it  was  an  agreement 
by   which    Abdul    Aziz    was    recognized    as    the   rightful    ruler   of   the 
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Shereefian  Empire,  and  France  and  Spain  were  made  the  mandatories 
of  Europe  and  entrusted  with  the  work  of  policing  the  ports  so  as  to 
restore  order  and  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  Europeans.  The 
Kaiser  really  gained  nothing  and  was  very  angry  because  Italy,  his  mili- 
tary ally,  had,  as  he  viewed  it,  deserted  him  in  the  conference  room,  and 
he  indulged  in  his  well-known  weakness  of  sending  amazing  telegrams. 
To  Count  Golouchouski,  the  Austrian  minister  for  foreign  affairs,  he 
wired : 

At  the  moment  when,  with  the  consent  of  your  gracious  master,  I  transmit 
to  Count  Welsersheimb  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle  in  recog- 
nition of  his  successful  endeavors  at  Algeciras,  I  feel  compelled  to  thank  you 
sincerely  from  my  heart  for  your  unwavering  support  of  my  representatives — a 
splendid  deed  of  a  loyal  ally.  You  have  shown  yourself  as  a  brilliant  second  upon 
the  duelling  floor,  and  may  be  sure  of  my  rendering  like  service  on  like  occasion. 

Even  great  Homer  nodded,  and  occasionally  the  German  Emperor, 
great  man  as  he  is,  blunders,  especially  when  he  takes  to  sending  tele- 
grams. It  was  not  flattering  to  Austrian  pride  to  be  told  that  she  acted 
as  the  second  in  a  German  duel,  and  Italy  understood  the  veiled  threat. 

It  was  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  the  European  powers  to  recog- 
nize Abdul  Aziz  as  the  ruler  of  Morocco,  but  it  was  a  great  deal  more 
difficult  task  to  induce  his  fanatical  subjects  to  acquiesce  in  that  arrange- 
ment. To  protect  the  lives  of  Europeans  and  prevent  a  wholesale  mas- 
sacre France  was  forced  to  send  troops  and  cruisers  to  Casablanca  and 
found  herself  at  once  engaged  in  some  pretty  sharp  fighting.  Abdul  Aziz 
was  importuned  by  his  viceroys  to  proclaim  a  holy  war  so  that  every 
Moslem  would  rise  and  as  an  act  of  religious  faith  make  war  to  the 
death  on  the  Frank.  But  this  he  refused  to  do  and  many  of  his  fol- 
lowers turned  to  his  brother,  Mulai  Hafid,  a  much  less  enlightened  man, 
and  the  country  was  plunged  in  civil  war.  France  was  suspected  by 
Germany  of  secretly  giving  Abdul  Aziz  support,  but  there  has  been 
nothing  to  confirm  this  and  the  two  brothers  were  allowed  to  fight  it 
out  until  Mulai  Hafid  was  able  to  inflict  a  crushing  blow  upon  Abdul 
and  depose  him  from  the  sultanate. 

Germany  then  suggested  that  the  time  had  come  for  the  powers 
formally  to  recognize  Mulai  Hafid  as  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  to  admit 
that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  trying  to  force  upon  the  Moors  a  sultan 
who  was  not  acceptable  to  them.  "The  right  of  Morocco  to  decide  for  it- 
self in  the  choice  of  a  ruler  is  no  mere  phrase,"  ran  the  semi-official  Ger- 
man communique,  which  also  suggested  that  it  would  "be  in  the  general 
interest  if  the  Moors  themselves  could  be  speedily  and  completely  reas- 
sured as  to  the  intentions  of  French  policy  in  Morocco.     Europe  would 
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gladly  avoid  a  relapse  into  the  state  of  tension  with  regard  to  Morocco, 
which  has  once  arisen  and  been  pretty  well  got  over." 

If  what  reads  like  a  mild  and  statesmanlike  proposal  had  been  made 
by  England  or  Italy,  or  any  other  government  then  Germany,  it  would 
probably  have  occasioned  not  the  slightest  comment,  but  coming  from 
Germany  it  threw  the  English  and  French  press  into  a  spasm.  The 
Kaiser  was  again  at  his  sinister  work  of  attempting  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Europe  by  recognizing  Mulai  Hafid  in  advance  of  the  other  powers 
so  as  to  curry  favor  with  him  and  destroy  all  that  the  Algeciras  con- 
ference had  accomplished ;  for,  unless  the  powers  acted  in  concert,  Mulai 
Hafid  would  defy  them  and  refuse  to  recognize  the  right  of  Europe  to 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Morocco.  That  might  not  prove  wise  in  the 
long  run  but  it  is  exactly  what  is  wanted  by  the  tribesmen,  who  would 
like  to  drive  every  foreigner  out  of  Morocco,  destroy  every  vestige  of  west- 
ern civilization  and  keep  their  country  free  from  the  devastating  hand 
of  the  white  invader.  If  Germany  intended  to  break  the  ranks  of  her 
adversaries  by  using  the  Moroccan  succession  as  a  pretext,  she  signally 
failed.  The  signatories  to  the  Algeciras  act  ranged  themselves  on  the 
side  of  France  and  agreed  that  Mulai  Hafid  could  not  be  recognized 
until  he  had  pledged  himself  to  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Algeciras 
agreement  and  loyally  carry  out  the  contracts  made  by  his  predecessor. 
Perhaps,  if  there  had  been  any  break  among  the  powers  allied  for  peace, 
the  Kaiser  might  have  brought  about  a  very  awkward  situation;  but 
with  all  Europe  supporting  the  policy  of  France  and  insisting  upon 
the  observance  of  the  Algeciras  agreement,  Germany  could  do  nothing. 
The  Kaiser's  bomb  spluttered,  but  there  was  no  explosion. 

The  visit  of  the  American  battleship  fleet  to  Australasia  is  an  inter- 
national event  of  far-reaching  political  importance,  rather  than  a 
mere  naval  evolution.  It  has  no  immediate  political 
Japan  effect,  it  will  lead  to  no  new  alliances,  it  has  not  rear- 

and  the  ranged  the  calculations  of  statesmen  or  disturbed  that 

Saxon  nicely  poised  and  somewhat  nebulous  property  of  dip- 

lomats, the  balance  of  power;  but  it  has  nevertheless 
quickened  the  imagination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability it  has  not  been  without  effect  on  the  subtle  imagination  of  the 
Japanese. 

Australia  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,  an  empire  that  is  linked 
to  Japan  by  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive;  but  if  there  is  anv  place 
on  the  face  of  the  globe  where  the  Japanese  are  more  bitterly  disliked 
than  on  the  island  continent,  it  is  not  known.    Many  years  ago  the  Ana- 
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xralians  resolved  that  Australia  should  be  a  white  man's  country  and 
that  the  immigration  of  Asiatics  should  not  be  permitted.  With  enor- 
mous possibilities,  Australia  suffers  from  a  scarcity  of  population,  and 
certain  of  its  industries,  its  sugar  plantations  especially,  are  undeveloped 
because  the  white  man  cannot  or  will  not  work  in  them.  They  might  be 
made  extremely  profitable  if  they  were  worked  by  Asiatics,  but  this 
public  sentiment  will  not  permit.  Isolated  from  the  mother  country, 
Australia  has  watched  the  military  growth  of  Japan  with  nervous  fear, 
for  it  is  the  common  belief  of  the  Australian  that,  when  Japan  embarks 
on  that  career  of  military  aggression  which  imagination  pictures,  she 
will  not  be  content  with  the  capture  of  the  Philippines  alone,  but  Aus- 
tralia will  also  come  under  her  sway.  Australia  is  defenceless.  Before 
the  Anglo- Japanese  alliance  Great  Britain  had  a  naval  force  in  the 
Pacific;  but  since  then  Germany  has  made  great  strides  in  building 
up  a  navy,  and  Germany  must  be  watched  night  and  day  by  England. 
So  great  is  the  fear  that  without  warning  Germany  will  attempt  the 
invasion  of  England,  the  British  naval  force  has  been  withdrawn  from 
the  Pacific  and  a  few  second-class  cruisers  are  all  that  represents  the 
mistress  of  the  seas  in  those  waters.  The  Australians  have  no  navy  of 
their  own,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  acquire  one  unless  they  make 
heavy  contributions  to  the  imperial  defence  and  pay  for  the  building 
of  ships  officered  and  manned  by  the  royal  navy,  but  to  be  kept  for  all 
time  in  Australian  waters. 

The  coming  of  the  most  powerful  fleet  the  Australians  have  ever 
seen  gave  them  a  feeling  that  in  time  of  peril  they  might  find  succor 
from  friends  rather  than  from  their  own  family.  The  inhabitants  of 
British  Oceanica  have  watched  the  growing  friction  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  with  keen  interest  and  sympathy,  for  they  have  much 
at  stake.  The  world  believes  that  the  time  is  coming  when  the  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific  will  bring  the  United  States  and  Japan 
into  conflict,  and  on  the  issue  of  that  conflict  is  bound  up  Australia's 
future.  If  the  Saxon  triumphs  and  the  United  States  makes  the  Pacific 
an  American  lake,  which  is  the  dream  of  more  than  one  American 
statesman,  Australia  has  nothing  to  fear;  but  if  Japan  is  victorious, 
if  the  rising  sun  mounts  ever  higher,  Australia  is  at  the  mercy  of  Nip- 
pon, and  a  white  man's  Australia  is  a  memory  only.  Alone  and  unaided 
Australia  could  do  nothing,  and  that  she  only  too  well  realizes,  and  she 
must  rely  either  on  England  or  the  United  States  in  her  hour  of  peril. 
Common  interests  bring  nations  together,  and  the  Japanese  menace 
brings  the  Australian  Commonwealth*  closer  to  the  United  States  than 
to  England. 
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Japan  of  course  has  not  been  unobservant.  A  change  of  ministry 
has  been  followed  by  the  announcement  that  Japan  desires  the  friend- 
ship of  the  world  and  will  do  everything  to  cultivate  it;  and  as  her  finan- 
cial burdens,  the  legacy  of  the  war,  are  pressing  heavily  upon  her,  re- 
trenchment will  be  the  order  of  the  day  and  expenditures  for  the  army 
and  navy  are  to  be  cut  down  to  the  lowest  possible  point  consistent  with 
efficiency.  On  both  sides  of  the  Pacific  there  is  much  suspicion.  It 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  feeling  that  so  strongly  exists 
in  the  United  States.  Eightly  or  wrongly  naval  officers  and  public  men 
believe  that  the  United  States  has  more  to  fear  from  Japan  than  any 
other  country,  and  Japan  is  equally  suspicious.  "I  do  not  know  what 
meaning  the  expansion  of  the  American  navy  implies,  but  from  the 
speeches  of  the  President  we  can  gather  that  it  is  made  against  Japan,"' 
Count  Okuma  is  reported  to  have  said  recently  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Times.  Count  Okuma  does  not  speak  with  authority,  as 
he  holds  no  office  at  the  present  time,  but  he  is  a  man  of  great  influence 
and  he  is  representative  of  a  large  section  of  the  Japanese  people,  and 
he  said  one  thing  that  Americans  may  well  consider  carefully. 
"America  has  no  enemy  at  present,"  he  remarked,  "and  it  would  be 
thoughtless  policy  for  America  purposely  to  make  an  enemy  by  inflam- 
ing public  opinion  in  Japan."     There  is  much  food  for  thought  here. 

Japan  must  have  room  for  expansion  and  the  exercise  of  her 
energies.  Formosa  and  Korea  are  giving  her  some  vent,  but  it  is  not 
enough.  She  will  undoubtedly  colonize  heavily  in  Manchuria,  with  the 
permission  of  China  if  she  is  acquiescent,  without  it  if  she  objects. 
Until  China  adopts  modern  methods  she  can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
Japanese  exploitation  of  Manchuria  unless  she  has  the  support  of  a 
strong  western  power.  Such  an  attempt  is  now  being  made  by  the  New 
Yoik  Herald j  which  is  using  all  its  influence  to  bring  about  a  Chinese 
American  alliance,  although  we  need  not  treat  the  suggestion  seriouslv, 
at  least  not  at  the  present  time.  China  might  welcome  an  alliance, 
although  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  Chinese  tradition  would  accept 
the  idea,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  United  States  would  gain. 
The  trade  of  China  is  very  valuable,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  ridiculous  to 
think  that  the  United  States  can  monopolise  it  or  keep  it  as  a  preserve 
for  American  enterprise.  The  trade  of  China  must  be  open  to  the 
world,  and  the  nation  that  can  manufacture  cheapest  and  adapt  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  market  will  obtain  the  largest  share  of  the 
trade.  Japan  is  in  a  more  advantageous  position  than  any  other  coun- 
try, hut  Japan  must  meet  the  competition  of  all  the  rot  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  certain  element  in  Japan  that  believes  Russia  is  trying  to 
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make  trouble  for  her  with  the  United  States,  while  to  others  Germany 
is  the  tertium  gaudens.  If  the  European  opinion  is  correct  that  Ger- 
many only  waits  the  opportune  time  to  attack  England,  it  is  easily  ex- 
plained why  Germany  should  encourage  friction  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Continued  friction  breaks  out  into  flame,  and  once 
the  fire  is  started  Japan  may  have  to  call  on  her  ally  for  assistance,  which 
might  place  England  in  an  extremely  embarrassing  position.  It  is 
hardly  conceivable  that  England  would  be  found  fighting  against  the 
United  States,  and  yet  by  the  terms  of  her  alliance  she  might  be 
forced  into  that  position,  and  it  would  be  the  triumph  of  German  di- 
plomacy, worthy  of  the  best  traditions  of  the  Bismarckian  era,  if  she 
could  bring  that  about.  Apart  from  that,  whatever  assistance  England 
gave  Japan,  which  would  take  the  form  of  ships,  would  weaken  her  fleet 
in  home  waters  and  perhaps  offer  such  a  strong  inducement  to  Germany 
to  attempt  that  oft-spoken-of  invasion  that  she  might  not  be  able  to  resist 
the  temptation.  From  that  standpoint  it  is  easy  enough  to  understand 
why  Germany  is  watching  affairs  in  the  far  east  closely  and  is  not 
anxious  to  allay  friction  between  the  United  States  and  Japan. 

The  Independent  Free  State  of  the  Congo  has  been  annexed  by  Bel- 
gium and  no  longer  exists.    Thus  ends  what  at  one  time  threatened  very 

awkward  complications.  The  charges  of  cruelty  and 
Belgium  maltreatment  of  the  natives  aroused  so  much  indigna- 

Annexes  the  tion  in  England  and  the  United  States  that  last  year 

Congo  the  two  governments  acting  in  concert  made  it  known 

to  the  Belgian  Government  that  unless  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Congo  was  reformed  and  the  abuses  complained  of  corrected 
they  would  feel  compelled  to  take  action.  It  was  a  hint  sufficiently 
strong  to  prove  effective,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  discussion  by  the 
Belgian  parliament  the  treaty  of  annexation  was  accepted,  by  the  terms 
of  which  King  Leopold  abdicated  as  sovereign  of  the  Congo  and  merged 
his  private  kingdom  in  that  of  Belgium,  which  becomes  responsible  not 
alone  for  its  administration  but  also  for  its  finances.  With  an  estimated 
population  of  30,000,000,  practically  all  blacks,  for  with  the  exception 
of  the  government  officials,  a  few  traders,  a  scattering  of  missionaries 
and  a  consul  here  and  there  no  Europeans  are  to  be  found  in  the  Congo, 
and  an  area  of  900,000  square  miles,  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the 
United  States,  the  Congo  has  great  possibilities  if  efficiently  and  honestly 
administered  and  proper  efforts  are  made  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  natives.  Its  chief  article  of  export  is  rubber,  and  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  rubber  at  the  present  time  is  so  great,  and  so  steadilv  in- 
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creasing,  that  the  demand  fully  keeps  pace  with  the  supply.  The  Congo 
could  double  its  export  of  rubber  without  overstocking  the  market  or 
breaking  the  price.  Up  to  the  present  time  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  agriculture,  but  it  is  said  the  continent  can  raise  cereals  in 
almost  unlimited  quantities,  and  its  mineral  wealth,  which  experts  have 
pronounced  very  great,  is  undeveloped. 

The  Congo  might  be  made  to  pay  handsomely  under  proper  admin- 
istration, but  whether  Belgium  is  fitted  for  the  task  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Belgians  have  had  no  experience  in  colonial  administration,  and 
that,  like  everything  else,  requires  special  training  and  a  certain  adap- 
tability not  to  be  acquired  offhand.  The  Belgians  are  an  extremely 
thrifty  and  industrious  people  with  a  well-developed  commercial  sense, 
but  even  with  those  qualities  they  may  not  be  able  to  make  a  success 
of  the  government  of  a  tropical  dependency. 

It  may  seem  to  some  people  that  Canada  is  not  "foreign''  and  there- 
fore has  no  proper  place  in  this  department,  but  its  politics  are  not  yet 
American,  and  they  must  either  be  treated  here  or  not 
The  Coming  at  all.     It  is  probable  that  about  the  time  our  own  elec- 

Election  in  tion  is  being  decided  Canada  will  have  to  determine 

Canada  whether    Sir   Wilfrid    Laurier   and   his    Liberal    party 

shall  be  granted  a  new  lease  of  power  or  the  Conser- 
vatives shall  regain  the  control  they  lost  some  thirteen  years  ago. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Canadian  constitution  Parliament  must  be 
dissolved  next  year  and  an  appeal  made  to  the  country,  but  the  Canadian 
custom  is  similar  to  that  of  England,  where  it  rarely  happens  that  a 
Parliament  lives  it<  legal  term  of  Beven  years,  a-  prime  ministers  prefer 
to  select  their  own  time  for  making  the  contest  rather  than  to  have  it 
definitely  determined  long  in  advance,  which  is  considered  an  advantage 
to  the  opposition. 

Between  the  two  parties  in  Canada  the  issues  an1  almost  as  vague  and 
nebulous  as  they  are  on  this  side  of  the  border,  and  if  any  one  to-day 
can  tell  wherein  lies  the  difference  between  Republican  and  Democrat 
he  proves  himself  a  person  endowed  with  superlative  wisdom.  It  was 
different  in  the  old  days,  in  Canada,  when  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  so 
firmly  entrenched  that  his  opponents  were  powerless  to  dislodge  him. 
In  those  days  the  Conservatives  were  the  protectionists  and  the  Liberals 
were  free  traders,  and  they  were  no  half  way  men.  So  enamored  were 
the  Liberals  with  five  trad.-  that  they  publicly  advocated  commercial 
union  with  the  United  States,  even  at  the  eoel  of  severing  the  tie  with 
land.     But   that   -tiu.lv   old   Scotchman,   Sir  John,  routed   them 
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with  the  shortest  and  most  taking  political  battlecry  that  has  ever  been 
raised.  "A  British  subject  I  was  born,  and  a  British  subject  I  will 
die"  was  an  appeal  to  patriotism,  to  sentiment,  to  deeds  that  made  a 
race  famous,  that  no  man  with  a  drop  of  English  blood  in  his  veins 
could  be  deaf  to.    It  won  the  fight,  and  free  trade  ceased  to  be  an  issue. 

When  the  Liberals  came  into  power  in  1896  under  the  leadership 
of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  they  made  no  attempt  to  overturn  the  National 
Policy,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  prosperity  of  Canada.  Instead 
of  reverting  to  free  trade  the  Laurier  government  introduced  British 
preference,  when  the  olive  branch  held  out  to  the  United  States  had 
been  rejected.  The  Dominion  now  stands  as  irrevocably  committed  to 
the  policy  of  protection  as  does  the  United  States.  There  as  here  no 
party  would  dare  to  advocate  free  trade. 

The  Conservatives  have  little  to  offer,  and  all  they  can  rely  on  is 
to  attack  the  government  on  the  score  of  extravagance  and  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Dominion  twelve  years  ago  were 
only  about  $45,000,000,  while  this  year  they  have  risen  to  $140,000,000, 
which  the  Liberals  will  meet  by  saying  it  proves  how  greatly  the  wealth 
of  the  Dominion  has  increased  under  the  Liberal  administration. 
Charges  of  extravagance  have  little  effect  so  long  as  a  people  are  pros- 
perous, and  Canada  this  year  will  have  another  bumper  harvest.  With 
the  farmers  receiving  good  prices  for  a  large  crop  and  business  generally 
throughout  the  Dominion  prosperous,  there  appears  at  this  time  to  be 
little  to  encourage  the  Conservatives  to  hope  that  the  election  will  go 
in  their  favor. 

A.  Maurice  Low. 


FINANCE 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  FINANCIAL  RECOVERY 

BY  ALEXANDER  D.  NOYES 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  when  the  narrative  of  the  course  of 
events  in  this  after-panic  year  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  the  Forum,  we  found  the  people  of  the  country  vigorously  en- 
deavoring to  persuade  themselves  that  real  prosperity  was  returning 
with  rapid  strides,  whereas  the  actual  trade  indications  of  the  day  gave 
Little  or  no  confirmation  to  that  belief.  Our  survey  of  the  actual  statis- 
tics of  the  various  industries  showed  at  the  time  that  there  had  un- 
doubtedly been  a  substantial  recovery  from  the  low  level  to  which 
American  finance  and  industry  had  fallen  during  the  early  months  of 
1908.  But  this  recuperation  from  acute  depression  had  accomplished 
no  more  than  to  restore  the  general  level  of  trade  activity  and  busi- 
ness profits  to  perhaps  fifty  per  cent,  of  what  it  was  at  the  same  date 
a  year  before.  Xo  presentation  of  these  figures  seemed,  however,  to  have 
great  effect  on  the  minds  of  those  who  conducted  what  may  be  called  the 
"campaign  for  prosperity."  With  an  entirely  worthy  purpose,  these 
prophets  of  an  immediate  return  to  high  prosperity  ignored  all  figures 
of  the  moment  which  pointed  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  when  their 
position,  under  the  reasoning  usually  employed  in  commercial  circles, 
became  wholly  untenable,  they  took  refuge  in  prediction  that  the  turn 
was  immediately  at  hand,  and  that  when  it  should  actually  come,  the 
forward  movement  of  reviving  prosperity  and  activity  would  be  so  rapid 
that  in  a  very  short  period  the  conditions  prevailing  in  1906  and  1905 
would  be  restored. 

We  now  have  to  review  the  three-months'  period  which  has  suc- 
ceeded the  midsummer  prophecies  of  immediate  revival.  It  is  still 
(mite  impossible  to  say  that  those  predictions  haw  Ik  en  verified.  The 
country  is  not  in  the  depths  of  industrial  depression,  but  it  is  not  en- 

ed  in  vigorous  trade  revival.  Stocks  of  materials  are  unquestionably 
low:  on  this  point,  and  on  the  ground  thai  nothing  is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  return  to  the  old  conditions  except  return  of  confidence,  has 
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been  based  much  argument  for  fundamental  and  early  recovery.  In  pre- 
dictions, therefore,  it  would  not  be  wise  at  present  to  indulge;  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  show  impartially  exactly  what  has  happened 
during  the  past  three  months,  and  what,  so  far  as  can  be  seen  to-day,  is 
the  condition  of  the  moment. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  said  that  the  Stock  Exchange,  the  tradi- 
tional barometer  of  good  or  bad  times  in  general  trade,  has  continued 
during  the  greater  part  of  this  period  to  repeat  its 

predictions  of  returning  prosperity.  Instead  of  show- 
Midsummer  .  -,  -j  .n  ,  xl  •,  .  -,  i 
0  .  .  ing  in  its  daily  business  the  apprehension  and  depres- 
sion which  marked  the  corresponding  months  of  such 
an  after-panic  year,  for  instance,  as  1894,  a  movement 
for  the  rise  occurred,  during  the  summer  months,  on  a  scale  which 
frequently  approached  the  violence  of  such  prosperous  periods  as  the 
summer  of  1906.  Enhancement  of  values,  during  the  six  weeks  in  which 
this  movement  was  carried  on,  ran  in  many  stocks  to  ten  or  fifteen  per 
cent. ;  volume  of  business,  measured  by  actual  daily  transactions  on  the 
floor  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  exceeded  on  several  occasions  the  "million- 
share  mark,"  which  had  become  a  traditional  measure  of  activity  among 
investors.  This  Stock  Exchange  movement  will  call  for  some  special 
discussion  of  its  own;  for  the  present,  it  is  necessary  only  to  point  out 
the  part  which  it  played  in  the  general  course  of  events  this  summer. 
It  hardly  need  be  said  that  while  prices  on  the  Stock  Exchange  were 
going  at  this  rapid  rate,  conviction  that  trade  recovery  must  be 
in  progress  at  a  similar  pace  became  widespread  throughout  the  com- 
munity. The  unconscious  argument  that  stocks  could  not  go  up  con- 
tinuously unless  industrial  conditions  were  improving  at  a  similar  rate, 
is  potent  in  the  American  mind.  It  naturally  followed,  however,  that 
when,  in  the  middle  of  August,  the  strong  support  underneath  the  stock 
market  suddenly  seemed  to  be  withdrawn,  and  prices  lost  during  a 
two-weeks'  period  the  greater  part  of  what  they  had  gained  in  the  six 
preceding  weeks,  logic  of  this  sort  was  considerably  shaken.  When,  in 
September,  a  really  violent  crash  in  prices,  in  connection  with  what 
wsls  called  .in  "election  scare,"  cancelled  pretty  much  all  thai  remained 
of  the  midsummer  advance1,  the  inference  from  Wall  Street  movements 
to  industrial  movements  grew  genuinely  confusing.'  People  began  to 
withdraw  their  eyes  from  the  Stock  Exchange  itself  and  to  look 
around  at  actual  developments  in  the  field  of  trade. 

In   this    they    found    much    to   disappoint    the   glowing   expectations 
which  had  been  created   by   the  COUrse  of  Wall   Sired    prices.      All  testi- 
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mony  which  has  come  to  hand  during  the  period  confirmed  the  judgment 
that  the  era  of  idle  labor  and  poor  business  profits  had  not  yet  been 
closed.  It  was  possible,  even  at  the  opening  of  September,  for  impartial 
experts  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  to  show  that  little  more  than  one- 
half  the  business  was  being  done  which  had  been  in  progress  at  that 
time  in  1907.  These  various  indications  I  shall  take  up  more  in  detail 
in  a  moment.  They  are  offset,  in  their  influence  on  the  judgment  of 
trained  financial  observers  regarding  the  longer  future,  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  season  emphasized  the  extraordinary  and  long-prevalent 
distinction  between  the  conditions  East  and  West.  The  Commercial 
Bank  of  Chicago,  which  every  autumn  gathers  together,  from  a  great 
mass  of  correspondents  throughout  the  country,  reports  on  industrial 
conditions,  and  which  publishes  a  careful  summary  of  the  general  situa- 
tion as  a  result,  had  this  to  say  in  the  middle  of  August : 

The  reports  coming  from  all  sections  show  that  there  are  two  factors  in  the 
situation  distinctly  more  important  than  all  the  others,  and  one  of  these  makes 
powerfully  for  improvement,  while  the  other  is  a  drag  upon  recovery.  The  first 
is  the  condition  of  the  fanning  class  and  the  other  is  the  condition  of  the  railway-. 
The  reports  from  the  agricultural  districts  and  from  the  industries  and  mer- 
chants dependent  upon  farmers  show  business  with  them  to  have  been  but  slightly 
disturbed,  while  every  industry  which  looks  to  the  railways  for  patronage  has 
suffered  severely. 

This  statement  -urns  up  the  actual  situation  with  great  clearness;  it 
shows  undoubtedly  why  the  East  has  continued  in  the  grasp  of  indus- 
trial depression,  and  why  the  West,  while  perhaps  not  showing  the  rapid 
recuperation  which  had  been  expected,  nevertheless  is  fundamentally 
confident  of  results  a  little  later.  Of  this,  and  of  the  very  peculiar  part 
which  politics  and  the  Presidential  election  have  played  in  the  markets 
of  this  summer,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in   further  detail. 

First  as  to  the  actual  testimony  of  the  trade  statistics  of  the  day. 
A  few  which  are  fairly  typical  may  he  mentioned.     Late  in  August   th° 
Associated    Merchant.-'    Company,    a    $20,000,000    cor- 
Testimony  of        poration,  reported  on  the  operation  of  the  half  dozen 
the  Trade  large  and  long-established  department  Btores  owned  by 

Rcturns  h  in  New  York,  Baltimore  and  Buffalo.    The  statement 

covered  the  six  months  ending  August  1st;  it  showed 
oel  earnings  very  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  -mailer  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  This  is  perhaps  as  favorable  a  showing  as  has  been  made 
by  any  enterprise  of  the  sort.  A  few  weeks  earlier  the  important 
H.  15.  Claflio  Company  of  New  York,  engaged  in  the  whole-ale  dry- 
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goods  business,  issued  its  statement  for  the  first  six  months  of  1908; 
the  statement  showed  the  Compaq's  receipts  to  have  been  actually 
$7,000  less  than  expenses,  whereas  in  the  same  period  of  1907  the  com- 
pany had  earned  $454,000  surplus  profits.  At  about  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation  issued  its  quarterly  report  for 
the  three  months  ending  with  July.  The  net  earnings  shown  in  this  docu- 
ment decreased  no  less  than  fifty-five  per  cent,  from  1907,  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  appropriations  for  improvement  and  replace- 
ment had  been  cut  down  nearly  $22,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  quar- 
ter in  1907,  the  surplus  earnings  of  the  period,  in  excess  of  dividends, 
were  only  $195,595,  as  against  $3,497,000  during  the  second  quarter 
of  the  preceding  year.  Nor  was  this  all;  for  although  the  unfilled 
orders  on  the  company's  books  for  future  delivery  had  fallen,  at  the 
close  of  March,  to  3,765,343  tons,  as  compared  with  6,425,008  at  the 
close  of  last  September,  the  similar  statement  at  the  end  of  June  this 
year  showed  a  tonnage  booked  of  only  3,313,876.  Comparing  this  mid- 
summer showing  with  that  of  the  midsummer  of  1907,  which  was 
7,603,876,  it  will  be  seen  that  orders  on  hand,  which  are  generally 
taken  as  a  faithful  index  of  real  trade  activity,  were  less  by  fifty-seven 
per  cent,  than  they  were  a  year  before. 

The  general  trend  of  testimony  in  the  mercantile  industry  was  that 
the  sales  this  summer  were  ranging  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent, 
below  their  total  for  the  same  months  last  year.  The  metal  trades  give 
some  indication  of  their  own  position  in  the  American  Smelting  Com- 
pany's report  for  the  twelve  months  ending  April  30th,  which  revealed  a 
decrease  in  the  net  earnings  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year  of  thirty-three 
per  cent.  Perhaps  the  most  faithful  index  to  the  actual  state  of  the  trade 
is  to  be  found  in  the  gross  earnings  of  the  country's  railways.  These  are 
reported  and  compiled  each  month,  and  should  therefore  give  a  rea- 
sonable picture  of  the  improvement  or  retrogression  in  real  trade  ac- 
tivity. The  gross  returns  indicated  shrinkage  from  1907  of  12 J  per 
cent,  in  January,  llf  in  February,  13|  in  March,  18$  in  April,  22f  in 
May,  17|  in  June,  17J  in  July,  and  approximately  15  per  cent,  in 
August.  The  total  estimated  decrease,  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  1908,  reached  the  remarkable  figure  of  $172,000,000. 

Exactly  what  this  shrinkage  had  involved  to  the  railway  companies 
we  have  seen  in  the  previous  sketches  of  the  year's  developments.  It 
remains  to  say  that  the  drastic  and  vigorous  efforts  at  retrenchment, 
introduced  by  the  railways  after  the  panic  reaction  was  fully  felt,  have 
managed  later  in  the  summer  to  bring  about  a  hitter  relative  showing 
in  the  net.    The  January  reports  showed  net  earnings  lower  by  thirty  per 
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cent,  than  in  1907,  and  as  far  along  as  May,  the  shrinkage  was  twenty- 
five  per  cent.;  in  other  words,  decrease  in  actual  net  results  waa 
larger  in  that  period  than  decrease  in  the  gross.  About  the  middle  of 
the  year  the  new  economies  introduced  in  operation  began  to  have  effect. 
In  June,  as  against  the  17 h  per  cent,  decrease  in  the  gross  earnings,  there 
was  a  fall  of  only  9 1  in  net.  Operating  expenses  had  been  cut  down 
fully  twenty-one  per  cent.,  and  this  process  of  retrenchment,  continuing 
during  the  subsequent  months,  made  possible  a  very  much  better  com- 
parison of  railway  net  receipts  with  the  year  before.  But  such  improve- 
ment, when  one  keeps  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  it  was  brought  about, 
could  not  very  well  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  improving  trade. 

I  have  had  occasion,  in  these  columns,  many  times  since  the  panic 
of  last  October  broke  upon  the  country,  to  point  out  the  important  re- 
spect in  which  the  situation  differed  from  that  of  any 
preceding  panic,  namely,   in  the   economic   soundness 
The  West  and   financial    independence   of   the   West.      This   fac- 

tor in  the  situation  was  never  more  important  in  in- 
fluence than  it  is  to-day,  and  it  is  this  consideration 
which  has  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  the  relatively  cheerful 
views  entertained  by  the  financiers  and  merchants  generally,  regarding 
the  industrial  future.  "We  found,  in  our  examination  of  the  situation 
earlier  in  the  year,  that  the  West  had  not  been  shaken  by  the  panic  in 
anvthing  like  the  decree  in  which  other  communities  had  suffered,  and 
the  obvious  explanations  were,  first,  the  amount  of  real  wealth  which 
had  been  accumulated  in  that  section  of  the  country  during  the  past  six 
years,  and  which  had  removed  it  from  the  position  of  an  indigent  bor- 
rower ;  second,  the  fact  that  in  the  face  of  panic  and  depression  the 
West  was  raising  fairly  abundant  agricultural  crops  and  selling  them 
at  extremely  profitable  prices. 

Interesting  evidence  of  the  business  condition  in  this  agricultural 
West  has  been  provided  by  that  usually  accurate  barometer  of  financial 
and  industrial  conditions,  the  exchange  of  checks  at  the  country's  clear- 
ing houses.  There  has  lately  been  published  a  full  compilation  of  such 
exchanges  for  the  eight  months  ending  with  last  August  It  shows  that 
while  in  the  middle  Atlantic  States  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  checks 
drawn  during  the  period,  as  compared  with  1907,  was  twenty-three  per 
cent.,  and  while  the  decline  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  nearly 
twenty  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  the  middle  agricultural  West  was  onlv 
9|  per  cent.,  whereas  in  the  region  bounded  by  the  Mississippi  Vallev  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  there  was  a  shrinkage  of  k->s  than  two  per  cent. 
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Probably  these  comparisons  fairly  measure  the  relative  severity  of  finan- 
cial depression.  Xot  many  weeks  ago,  the  assessors  of  the  State  of 
Kansas  published  their  list  of  valuations  for  the  property  of  the  State. 
This  was  the  first  assessment  of  the  sort,  and  comparisons  are  therefore 
impossible;  it  comprised,  however,  farm  lands  assessed  at  $1,204,420,000, 
town  lots  at  $368,621,877,  personal  property  at  $474,191,255,  and  public 
service  corporations  at  $401,101,030.  The  assessment  list  mentioned 
automobiles  owned  in  the  State,  valued  at  more  than  $1,000,000,  pianos 
numbering  44,000  and  valued  at  over  $5,600,000;  five  million 
dollars'  worth  of  pleasure  vehicles  other  than  automobiles,  and,  what 
is  profoundly  impressive  in  comparison  with  the  period  of  bankruptcy 
in  the  agricultural  district  during  1893,  $47,000,000  worth  of  mortgages 
owned  within  the  State. 

With  a  community  thus  situated — and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  farming  communities  make  up  between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
of  the  total  population  of  the  United  States — it  is  not  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  merchants  should  have  reckoned  with  reasonable  confidence 
on  an  early  resumption  of  the  purchases  which  marked  the  recent  genu- 
ine good  times.  Nothing,  apparently,  could  have  stopped  the  continued 
acquisition  of  great  wealth  except  a  failure  of  the  crops,  or  very  low 
prices  for  such  crops  as  were  gathered.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  neither 
event  has  happened,  and  the  forecasts  given  out  at  St.  Louis  at  the  open- 
ing of  June  regarding  a  revival  of  business,  in  this  section  at  any  rate, 
are  in  a  way  to  be  fulfilled. 

As  against  this   picture  of  genuine  agricultural  prosperity,   in   the 
face  of  trade  depression  elsewhere,  the  industrial  East  has  been  precisejy 
the  drag  on  the  process  of  recovery  which  the  West 
itself  was  after  all  of  our  previous  panics.    During  July 
The  East  there  were  numerous  assertions  that  the  iron  trade  was 

on  the  path  of  quick  recovery.  And  in  fact,  figures  of 
the  country's  monthly  iron  production  published  dur- 
ing the  two  ensuing  months  showed  a  reasonably  steady  expan- 
sion in  output.  But  as  the  subjoined  figures  of  the  output  show, 
this  recuperation  did  little  more  than  retrace  the  ground  lost  in  the 
profound  depression  of  midsummer. 
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Tons  Tons  Tons 

August 1,348,831  2,250,410  l,92f).7.;<> 

July 1,217,897  2,259,682  2,013,402 

June 1 ,088,63  I  2,231,575  1 ,907,733 

May    1,163,997  2,294,005  2,098,740 
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1907-8  1906-7  1905-6 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

April    1,148,691  2,216,538  2,073,222 

March    1,228,204  2,226,457  2,165,632 

February 1,079,721  2,045,068  1,904,032 

January 1,045,250  2,205,607  2,068,893 

December 1,234,279  2,236,153  2,045,7 1 8 

November    1,828,125  2,187,665  2,013,635 

October   2.330,972  2,196,808  2,053,174 

September 2,183,487  1,970,962  1,899,500 

In  August,  it  will  be  observed,  the  production  reached  the  highest 
figure  of  the  year;  it  showed  enhancement  of  260,000  tons  as  compared 
with  Juno:  but  when  the  same  figures  were  compared  with  August,  1907, 
they  still  revealed  the  fact  that  the  output  was  cut  down  very  nearly 
one-half.  Close  watchers  of  the  iron  trade  situation  at  the  centre  of 
production  pointed  out  that  whereas  the  weekly  rate  of  iron  production 
on  September  1st  was  80,-iGO  tons  above  the  low  level  of  January  1st, 
this  increase  was  actually  less  than  that  attained  in  the  very  bad  trade 
year,  1894,  when,  following  the  panic  of  the  previous  year  and  the 
resulting  industrial  depression,  the  weekly  iron  output  in  September 
showed  increase  of  not  less  than  88,596  above  the  low  midsummer  record. 

Along  with  this  not  wholly  encouraging  exhibit  has  come  continued 
depression  in  the  iron  market  itself,  the  price  being  cut  as  late  as  the 
last  weeks  of  August  to  the  lowest  figure  of  the  year — a  price  lower  by 
thirty-five  per  cent,  than  the  high  figure  of  L907.  But  the  iron  trade 
was  not  alone  in  this  disappointing  showing;  such  an  important  trade 
as  dry  goods  testified  almost  unanimously  that  where  sales  were  made 
in  any  substantial  volume,  they  were  made  at  a  sacrifice  in  prices  which 
pretty  much  dispensed  with  the  idea  <>f  manufacturing  profit.  Not  least 
of  all,  in  the  extraordinary  industrial  incidents  of  the  year,  was  the 
evidence  that  the  decrease  of  our  laboring  population,  through  an  ex- 
of  emigration  over  immigration,  was  continuing  up  to  the  close 
of  the  summer.  The  figures  at  New  York  compiled  by  the  steamship 
companies  not  only  showed  that  immigrants  arriving  during  the  firs! 
eight  months  of  L908  were  728,000  less  than  in  the  same  months  of 
1907,  but  that  emigrant  departures  had  increased  247,000.  When  the 
outward  and  inward  movements  were  compared,  it.  appeared  that  during 
these  same  eight  months,  253,000  more  third-class  Bteamship  passengers 
had  gone  out  from  the  United  States  than  had  come  in.  To  an  extent 
this  outflow  of  labor  is  not  altogether  a  discouraging  indication.  Appar- 
ently it  mean-,  first,  that  the  laborer-;  w<tc  sufficiently  prosperous  to  pay 
their  passage  home;  second,  that  the  departure  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  labor  army  would  remove  the  probability  of  BUch  congestion 
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of  the  unemployed  as  aggravated  matters  after  previous  panics.  But 
that  the  outward  movement  should  have  continued  at  so  rapid  a  pace 
as  late  in  the  season  as  the  close  of  summer  was  of  itself  a  striking  and 
instructive  suggestion  as  to  the  actual  state  and  immediate  prospects 
of  productive  industry.  ^ 

To  what  extent  the  harvest  shortage  of  1907  had  an  actual  hand  in 
the  subsequent  industrial  distresses  of  that  year  is  still  more  or  less  an 
open  question.  Of  one  fact,  however,  no  doubt  what- 
Outcome  ever  exists — namely,  that  when  the  wheat  harvest  of 

of  the  1907  the  world  over  was  ten  per  cent,  less  than  that  of 

Harvests  1906,  and  smaller  in  volume  than  in  any  of  the  five  pre- 

ceding years,  something  like  a  scarcity  of  breadstufTs 
must  ensue,  unless  the  crops  of  1908  were  to  turn  out  unusually  abun- 
dant. At  the  opening  of  last  August,  estimates  of  the  supply  of  wheat 
on  hand  in  all  the  granaries  of  the  world  fixed  the  total  at 
8,800,000  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each,  as  compared  with 
15,370,000  at  the  same  time  in  1907,  and  12,310,000  in  1906.  In 
fact,  the  supply  on  hand  in  midsummer  of  1908  was  with  one  exception 
very  much  the  smallest  ever  reported  at  that  time  during  the  decade  past. 
It  remained  to  see  what  the  farms  would  yield  in  1908. 

It  has  been  set  forth  hitherto  in  these  columns  that  the  harvests, 
in  the  United  States  at  all  events,  started  out  with  the  most  promising 
indications.  The  Government's  estimate  on  the  early  wheat  crop  dur- 
ing June  gave  indication,  supposing  the  conditions  of  the  day  to  be 
maintained,  of  a  crop  only  twice  exceeded  in  the  dozen  preceding  years, 
those  years  being  1898  and  1901,  on  each  of  which  occasions  all  preced- 
ing records  in  production  were  surpassed.  The  same  June  estimates 
figured  out  for  the  later  crop  of  wheat  a  condition  indicative  of  no  less 
than  ninety-five  per  cent.  The  grain  trade's  calculations,  on  the 
basis  of  these  estimates,  were  for  a  total  wheat  crop  100,000,000 
bushels  beyond  the  yield  of  1907,  exceeding  by  2,000,000  bushels 
the  crop  of  1906,  which  was  believed  to  have  had  so  much  to 
do  with  the  prosperity  of  that  day,  and  equalling  or  exceeding  every 
other  wheat  yield  in  the  country's  history  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  famous  748,000,000  bushel  crop  of  1901.  The  crop  of  oats,  in  which 
also  the  country  has  a  very  considerable  stake,  promised  at  that  time 
a  yield  exceeding  1,000,000,000  bushels,  which  would  break  all  records. 

At  the  same  time,  conditions  in  the  foreign  grain  producing  countries 
were  of  such  nature  as  to  guarantee  a  ready  market  for  all  the  grain 
which   the  American   market   should   spare.     At  the  opening  of  July, 
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one  of  the  foremost  foreign  wheat  experts  estimated,  on  the  basis  of 
returns  already  at  hand,  a  wheat  crop  for  the  world  at  large  running  to 
395,500,000  quarters  of  eight  bushels  each,  as  compared  with  368,000,000 
in  1907.  Such  a  yield  would  still  have  run  short  of  1906  and  1905  for 
the  world  at  large,  but  the  shortage  as  then  estimated  would  have  fallen 
almost  altogether  upon  Europe,  the  expected  output  of  America  being 
far  beyond  its  record  of  the  three  past  years.  Unfortunately,  these 
hopes  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  What  followed  may  be  under- 
stood by  every  one  who  suffered  from  the  extraordinarily  prolonged  hot 
weather  of  this  summer.  Lack  of  moisture  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  summer  over  a  great  part  of  the  country's  agricultural  area,  and 
torrid  heat  where  coolness  would  have  helped  the  crops,  resulted  in  such 
rapid  impairment  of  the  brilliant  June  conditions  that  by  September  1st, 
all  the  season's  earlier  estimates  had  been  radically  cut  down.  In- 
stead of  737,000,000  bushels,  as  was  estimated  for  the  total  wheat  crop 
during  June,  the  September  indication  foreshadowed  only  666,000,000. 
The  corn  crop  showed  no  sign  of  running  beyond  the  yield  of  1907, 
while,  as  for  oats,  the  1,000,000,000  bushel  estimate  of  the  earlv 
summer  months  was  reduced  to  the  deficient  yield  of  826,000,000.  If 
these  September  forecasts  are  to  be  fulfilled,  the  country's  total  wheat 
yield  for  the  year  will  have  fallen  below  that  of  1906,  1905,  1902,  1901, 
and  1898,  and  the  crop  of  oats  will  be  very  much  the  smallest  in  the 
past  four  years,  excepting  1907. 

While  this  was  happening  in  the  United  States,  a  somewhat  similar 
deterioration  was  in  progress  in  the  world  at  large.  Chiefly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  the  impairmment  in  American  conditions,  the  Dornbusch  esti- 
mate on  the  whole  world's  wheat  crop,  drawn  up  at  the  opening  of 
September,  pointed  out,  in  place  of  the  abundant  yield  for  which  the 
trade  had  hoped  in  the  early  summer,  a  harvest  nearly  40,000,- 
000  bushels  short  even  of  the  deficient  crop  of  1907.  The  subjoined 
figures  will  give  some  idea  of  how  the  indicated  crop  compares;  the  fig- 
ures are  in  thousands  of  quarters,  the  quarter  being  equivalent  to  eight 
bushels : 

1008            1007  1006  1005 

Europe:                                                               Qrs.             Qrs.  Qrs.  Qrs. 

France 37,000  46,000  40,600  42,500 

Russia  and  Poland 64,000  63,500  63,000  70,500 

Kauka-ia  and   Siberia 0,000 

Bungary 17,500  16,100  24,700  21.300 

Croatia  and  Slav 1,500           1.000  1.200  500 

Austria    6,500          6,000  7,420  7.000 

Italy   17,500  21.000  20,250  18,500 


1907 

1906 

1905 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

Qrs. 

16,000 

18,000 

17,000 

12,000 

15,000 

11,500 

700 

600 

700 

5,300 

13,900 

12,500 

3,000 

5,200 

3,750 

1,000 

1,000 

800 

1,000 

1,500 

1,400 

500 

500 

400 

3,000 

4,000 

4,500 

700 

700 

700 

7,000 

7,580 

7.540 

1,850 

1,750 

1,500 

700 

700 

700 

500 

500 

500 

600 

600 

650 

50 

60 

70 

500 

500 

500 

300 

350 

400 
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Europe — Continued :  Qrs. 

Germany  17,500 

Spain 12,000 

Portugal 500 

Ruma  nia 6,000 

Bulgaria    4,000 

East  Rumelia 1,000 

Servia 1,500 

Herzegovina  and  Bosnia 500 

Tin  key  in  Europe 3,500 

Greece  700 

United  Kingdom 6,750 

Belgium 1,800 

Holland 650 

Switzerland 500 

Sweden 600 

Norway 50 

Denmark 500 

Cyprus,  Malta,  etc 400 

Total  Europe 202,450      207,300        229,610        236,410 

America : 

United  States 83,000 

Canada    15,000 

Mexico 1,000 

Argentina   20,500 

Chili 2,000 

Uruguay    1,000 

Total  America 128,500       1 18,950       127,250       120,250 

Asia : 

India    26,600 

Turkey  in  Asia 4,000 

Persia    3,000 

■  I  ipan    2,000 

Total   Asia 35,600         46,200         49,300         43,800 

Africa : 

Algeria    3,000 

Tunis 1,000 

Egypt 1,000 

The  Cape 500 

Total    Africa 5,500 

An  tralasia  10,000 

Grand  total 382,050      386,250      421,760      415,260 


79,000 

92,000 

87,000 

10,500 

12,500 

13,000 

1,000 

750 

1,000 

25,800 

19,500 

17,000 

1,800 

1,500 

1,500 

850 

1,000 

750 

38,200 

39,500 

35,100 

3,500 

4,000 

4,000 

2,500 

3,000 

2,500 

2,000 

2,800 

2,200 

4,000 

4,000 

2,500 

1,300 

1,000 

700 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

500 

600 

600 

6,800 

6,600 

5,300 

T.ooo 

9,000 

9,500 
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There  are  two  highly  interesting  considerations  which  have  been 
created  by  this  agricultural  result.  One,  which  is  more  often  referred 
to,  lies  in  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  compara- 
Has  Cost  of  tively  deficient  yield  of  American  grain  crops,  the  West- 
Living  ern  farmer  will  obtain  such  prices  for  his  grain,  owing 
Decreased?  t0  t]ie  foreign  demand,  as  will  make  his  harvest  prob- 
ably quite  as  profitable  to  the  producer  as  were  the 
abundant  yields  of  two  or  three  years  ago.  The  other  consideration  has 
to  do  with  the  burden  which  this  very  continuance  of  high  prices  pi; 
upon  the  average  householder. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  cash  price  of  wheat  in  Xew  York  City 
is  thirty  cents  a  bushel  above  that  of  last  April,  and  three  cents  above 
that  which  prevailed  even  in  the  scarcity  of  a  year  ago.  Corn  Bells 
for  twenty-one  cents  a  bushel  above  last  January's  price,  and  is  four- 
teen cents  above  the  price  of  last  September.  Oats  are  almost  exactly 
on  a  level  with  the  exorbitant  price  of  a  year  ago,  which  was  something 
almost  unexampled  in  recent  years.  Along  with  this  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  beef  sells  more  than  twenty-live  per  cent,  above  its  price  of  a  year 
ago  and  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  low  price  of  the  present  year.  Such 
a  showing  naturally  hears  upon  the  interesting  problem  of  the  general 
cost  of  living.  It  is  a  well-established  tradition  of  financial  and  indus- 
trial panics  that  the  actual  panic  period  is  followed  by  general  readjust- 
ment in  the  cosl  of  living.  Such  a  sequel  is  logical,  because,  in  the 
judgment  of  nil  economic  experts,  one  cause,  and  perhaps  the  real 
cause,  of  such  financial  disasters  lies  in  the  heavy  burden  which  has  been 
placed  on  the  average  consumer  through  violent  enhancement  of  prices 
for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

In  view  of  what  we  have  already  seen,  afl  regards  the  price  of 
agricultural  commodities,  it  will  he  interesting  to  see  just  what  the 
compilations  on  the  average  prices  of  commodities  ;j<>  to  show.  At 
the  opening  of  September,  the  Loudon  Economist  published  its  osual 
monthly  index  number  compiled  front  the  prices  of  forty-seven  com- 
modities on  the  English  market.  The  figure  for  September  1-t  was 
2,168.  This  compared  with  2,100  on  August  1st;  with  2,519  on 
September  1,  1!><>;:  and  with  8,601  on  June  l.  1907,  when  the  highest 
figure  for  the  present  generation  was  reached.  Evidently,  therefore, 
the  average  prices  of  commodities,  reckoned  on  the  basis  used  by  the 
Economist,  had  fallen  fourteen  per  cent,  since  September,  1907,  and 
nearly  seventeen  per  cent,  from  the  June  level  of  that  -aim-  year.  The 
publication  of  these  figures  attracted  widespread  comment  on  the  fact 
that  notwithstanding  this  apparent   relaxation  in  the  burden  on  con- 
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sinners,  the  average  householder  found  his  monthly  bills  very  much  what 
they  were  a  year  ago.  It  was  naturally  asked,  therefore,  whether  it  was 
possible  that  these  figures  could  accurately  reflect  the  situation. 

The  answer  is  that  they  do  not  accurately  reflect  it,  so  far  as  con- 
cerns the  minor  purchases  of  the  average  man.  We  have  already  seen 
at  what  high  prices  grain  products  and  meat  are  selling,  as  compared 
even  with  the  prices  of  a  year  ago.  Flour,  in  particular,  has  lately 
sold  nearly  nine  per  cent,  above  the  autumn  of  1907.  It  is  not  these 
commodities,  therefore,  which  have  brought  about  the  fourteen  per  cent, 
decline  in  the  general  average.  A  glance  over  other  commodities  which 
must  be  included  in  such  a  reckoning  will  show,  however,  that  at  the 
September  prices  iron  was  selling  in  New  York  twenty-one  per  cent, 
below  September,  1907 ;  that  tin  was  down  twenty  per  cent.,  and  cop- 
per twenty-five  per  ceut.  These  are  extremely  important  staples  in 
general  trade  but  they  are  not  such  commodities  as  will  bring  about 
large  savings  in  the  expense  account  of  the  average  consumer  through 
a  reduction  in  prices. 

The  only  article  of  general  and  common  family  use  which  on  the 
tables  shows  extensive  reduction  in  the  price  is  cotton  and  with  it, 
naturally,  cotton  products.  Cotton  itself  has  lately  sold  more  than 
thirty  per  cent,  below  the  price  of  a  year  ago;  print  cloths,  the  staple 
of  the  dry-goods  trade,  have  been  quoted  on  the  market  forty  per  cent, 
below  last  autumn,  and  during  all  the  season,  wholesale  dry-goods 
merchants  have  declared  that  prices  for  their  commodities  have  been 
reduced  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  schedule  prevail- 
ing a  year  ago.  To  what  extent  this  reduction  in  cloth  material 
has  been  passed  along  to  the  ultimate  consumer  is  a  question  more  or 
less  disputed.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  clearly  demonstrated  until  the 
shops  and  department  stores  offer  their  bargains  for  the  autumn  trade. 
Unless  there  is  a  very  substantial  reduction  in  this  quarter,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  average  man  will  be  that  he  has  thus  far  derived  little  or 
no  benefit  in  his  household  bills  from  the  industrial  readjustment.  This 
leaves  the  question  open,  whether  high  prices  for  the  principal  articles 
of  food,  even  when  they  help  the  producer  to  a  larger  profit,  will  not 
necessarily  remain  a  handicap  to  the  laboring  man  and  to  the  non- 
agricultural  community  as  a  whole.  Foreign  economic  experts  have 
taken  the  ground  unhesitatingly  that  real  improvement  in  the  industrial 
situation  cannot  come  about  except  on  the  basis  of  a  new  and  Lower 
scale  for  the  cost  of  living,  and  from  this  many  of  them  deduce  the  con- 
clusion that  the  lowering  of  prices  must   go  further. 
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I  have  spoken  already  of  the  action  of  the  stock  market  during  the 
past  three  months,  and  have  shown  that,  whatever  basis  this  rapid  ad- 
vance could  have  had  in  expectations  regarding  trade 
The  Rise  on  recovery,  it  was  almost  certainly  not  justified  by  actual 

the  Stock  achievement  in  the  restoration  of  former  conditions  in 

Exchange  industry.    It  now  remains  to  say  something  about  this 

advance  in  stocks,  considered  as  a  phenomenon  by  itself. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  stock  market  had  already,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  year,  been  vigorously  advanced  on  two  occasions — early  in 
February,  when  it  was  seen  that  the  tension  in  money  and  credit  had 
relaxed,  and  again  in  March,  when  the  first  of  the  series  of  predictions 
of  quick  return  to  a  boom  in  trade  were  circulated  in  Wall  Street.  On 
both  of  these  occasions,  the  stock  market  did  little  more  than  repeat 
the  experience  in  other  after-panic  years. 

The  midsummer  rise  in  stocks,  however,  was  another  matter.  Let 
it  be  first  recalled  that  even  before  the  opening  of  July  such  advances 
had  been  scored  over  the  previous  low  prices  of  the  year  as  41  points 
in  Union  Pacific,  27  in  Reading,  36  in  St.  Paul,  17  in  New  York  Central, 
1G  in  Pennsylvania,  and  10  or  thereabouts  in  a  great  number  of  other 
active  stocks.  From  this  new  basis  there  began,  at  the  opening  of  July, 
a  speculative  movement  of  much  violence,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
preceding  advances  were  in  some  cases  nearly  doubled.  This  rise  in 
the  market  continued  almost  without  interruption  during  the  six  weeks 
after  the  opening  of  July.  At  the  culmination  of  the  movement,  such 
advances  over  the  opening  July  prices  had  been  brought  about  as 
17  points  in  Union  Pacific,  14  in  Reading,  20  in  Southern  Pacific,  and 
5  to  10  in  many  other  quarters  of  the  market.  While  this  speculation 
for  a  rise  wras  going  on,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  market  should  again 
have  been  filled  with  reports  that  trade  conditions  were  actually  return- 
ing to  the  basis  of  1907  and  190G.  How  far  this  assertion  was  true, 
we  have  already  seen.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  August,  when 
the  usual  uncertainties  of  the  autumn  money  market  began  to  develop, 
and  when  the  large  speculators  began  to  consult  discretion  in  regard  to 
prolonging  operations  to  an  hour  too  close  to  the  actual  Presidential 
vote,  that  the  upward  movement  ceased,  and  was  followed,  as  speculative 
movements  of  this  sort  are  usually  followed,  by  an  abrupt  decline,  and 
the  loss  of  part  or  all  of  the  earlier  gains. 

Since  this  midsummer  rise  in  stocks — of  unusual  magnitude,  even 
for  a  normal  year — cannot  be  said  to  have  had  its  basis  in  actual  trade 
developments,  it  is  in  order  to  ask  what  it  actually  meant.  On  Wall 
Street,  the  answer  was  rather  uniformly  given  that   the  continued  I 
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in  the  money  market  was  the  explanation.  At  the  opening  of  July,  not- 
withstanding large  withdrawals  from  its  bank  deposits  by  the  United 
States  Treasury,  actual  cash  in  the  hands  of  the  national  banks  ex- 
ceeded by  $114,000,000  the  record  of  the  same  day  the  year  before, 
and  was  actually  $00,000,000  beyond  the  accumulations  in  the  middle 
of  any  year  of  New  York's  banking  history.  The  surplus  reserve,  meas- 
uring the  excess  beyond  the  twenty-five  per  cent,  requirement  of  cash 
against  deposits,  amounted  at  that  time  to  $54,000,000,  which  was  far 
greater  than  in  any  of  the  ten  preceding  years.  This  surplus  reserve, 
moreover,  continued  during  the  summer  to  increase.  Toward  the  end 
of  August  it  had  reached  the  enormous  figure  of  $65,000,000,  which  was 
not  only  $20,000,000  or  $30,000,000  in  excess  of  the  surplus  at  that  date 
in  any  year  of  the  past  decade,  but  had  never  been  matched  in  any  week 
of  the  money  market's  history,  except  in  the  after-panic  }rear  of  1896. 

This  was  the  showing  in  New  York;  what  the  rest  of  the  country  had 
to  show  for  itself  appeared  in  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency's  com- 
pilation of  the  midsummer  returns  from  the  national  banks  of  the 
United  States.  These  figures  made  the  following  comparison  with  the 
year  before  in  regard  to  cash  holdings  and  outstanding  loans;  they  are 
here  classified  by  sections  of  the  country : 

OUTSTANDING  LOANS 

New  England Dec.     $5,586,176 

Eastern    Inc.    100,925,771 

Southern Dec.     52,059,315 

Middle  Western Dec.     61,615,461 

Western    Dec.     15,815,617 

Pacific  and  island  possessions Dec.     18,756,456 

Total,  United  States Dec.     62,908,436 

New  York  City  alone Inc.    154,836,755 

CASH   RESERVE 

New   England Inc.  $7,997,490 

Eastern Inc.  107,327,028 

Southern Inc.  1 ,084,045 

Middle    Western Inc.  20,046,961 

Westei  ii    Inc.  4,299,499 

Pacific  and   island  possessions Inc.  7,640,198 

Total,  United  States Inc.  138,395,228 

New  York  City  alone Inc.  96,446,197 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  figures  that  the  country  as  a  whole 
was  extraordinarily  well  provided  with  cash  reserves  this  summer,  at  a 

moment  when  its  need  for  their  use  as  a  hasis  of  loans  was  very  much 
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reduced.  The  large  increase  in  loans  of  Xew  York  City  might  at  fust 
sight  cause  surprise,  since  the  trade  movement  of  the  period  was  by 
no  means  such  as  apparently  to  encourage  increased  use  of  credit.  Of 
this  phenomenon,  however,  the  explanation  was  that  whereas,  in  an  ordi- 
nary year,  the  credit  requirements  of  the  United  States  during  the  sum- 
mer are  financed  by  drafts  on  Europe  which  are  later  met  through  the 
proceeds  of  imports  of  our  agricultural  commodities,  there  was  this  year 
no  inducement  whatever  to  apply  to  Europe  for  such  advances,  since  the 
domestic  banks  themselves  had  larger  resources  than  they  were  con- 
veniently able  to  use.  Therefore  New  York,  rather  than  London, 
financed  the  country's  early  autumn  trade. 

The  application  of  this  state  of  things  to  the  Stock  Exchange  I  have 
hitherto  pointed  out;  much  stress  was  laid  this  summer  on  the  fact  that 
whereas  money  could  be  raised  in  Wall  Street  on  the 
basis  of  demand  loans  at  one  per  cent,  or  less,  the  pro- 
Easy  Money        ceeds  could  be  placed  in  stocks  whose  net  yield  to  the 
holder,  even  on  the  basis  of  the  comparatively  high 
price,  would  be  four  or  five  per  cent.     This  fact  ex- 
plains, in  a  way,  why  the  easy  money  market  of  such  an  after-panic  year 
as  1894  had  no  such  result  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  did  that  of  1908. 
In  1894  the  majority  of  railway  companies  whose  stocks  were  on  the  active 
list  had  either  reduced  or  stopped  their  dividends,  or  were  themselves  in 
the  hands  of  receivers. 

In  the  present  case,  notwithstanding  numerous  dividend  reductions, 
the  prevalent  rate  was  still  far  above  the  rate  at  which  money  for  their 
purchase  could  be  borrowed.  Up  to  a  certain  point  this  argument  has 
great  force  as  an  argument  for  a  rise  in  prices,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  excited  movement  of  this  summer  very  large  capitalists 
were  engaged  in  exactly  this  practice  of  using  their  easily  obtained 
loans  for  the  purchase  of  stocks,  regardless  of  the  industrial  future. 
But  to  such  a  practice  there  is  a  necessary  limit;  if  there  were  no  other, 
it  would  rise  from  the  fact  that  prices  of  the  stocks  have  been  advanced 
so  far  that  the  margin  between  the  money  rate  and  the  dividend  yield 
had  fallen  to  small  proportions.  This  is  exactly  what  occurred  last  sum- 
mer, and  it  occurred,  moreover,  at  a  time  when  doubt  would  natural  lv 
have  existed  as  to  whether  the  very  low  level  of  money  rates  prevailing 
in  midsummer  would  continue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Wall  Street 
demand  loan  rate  advanced  in  September  from  the  low  August  figure  of 
three-quarters  of  one  per  cent,  to  the  rate  of  '2\  per  cent  This  latter 
figure  was  by  no  means  high,  and  it  marked  the  highest  figure  reached 
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in  the  September  market;  nevertheless  the  simple  fact  that  money  rates 
had  advanced  was  an  obvious  argument  against  a  continuance  of  stock 
speculation  on  its  former  scale. 

The  decline  in  stocks  which  marked  the  later  weeks  of  August  was 
in  part  a  result  of  heavy  sales  by  capitalists  who  had  bought  at  the  lower 
prices,  and  in  part  of  the  liquidating  movement  by  disappointed  holders 
who  had  looked  for  tangible  trade  revival  on  an  extensive  scale,  and 
had  not  found  it.  That  the  political  situation  later  on,  with  its  inevi- 
table uncertainties,  should  have  cut  a  substantial  figure  in  the  course 
of  market  values,  was  inevitable;  it  was  wholly  responsible  for  the  over- 
whelming break  in  the  middle  of  September,  when  10  to  15  points  were 
cut  off  from  prices  in  a  single  week.  By  no  means  without  importance, 
in  its  influence  on  sentiment,  was  a  peculiar  incident  which  occurred 
toward  the  close  of  August,  and  which  requires  some  mention  here,  be- 
cause its  later  consequences  may  be  of  great  importance.  On  Saturday, 
August  22d,  after  a  week  of  dull  and  quiet  markets,  a  furious  activity 
suddenly  broke  out  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  the  two-hour  market  of 
the  day,  the  sales  ran  beyond  a  million  shares,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
there  was  absolutely  no  explanation  as  to  the  cause  or  meaning  of  the 
incident.  It  presently  developed  that  this  wild  activity  had  been  caused 
through  orders  given  out  to  other  brokers  by  a  speculative  Wall  Street 
house,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  fomenting  wild  activity  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  while  arranging  to  match  its  own  selling  orders  against 
its  buying  orders,  so  that  it  should  not  have  to  buy  or  sell  any  substantial 
bci  lance. 

So  far  as  concerned  this  house  itself,  the  result  was  by  no  means 
happy;  its  insolvency  followed  promptly  after  the  excited  market  of 
the  22d.  But  the  nature  of  the  operations  then  undertaken  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  led  the  authorities  of  that  institution  to  appoint 
a  strong  and  conservative  committee,  with  instructions  to  take  in  hand 
the  whole  troubled  question  of  the  manipulation  of  the  market  through 
fictitious  trading,  and  to  report  their  propositions  for  a  remedy.  Readers 
of  this  magazine  do  not  need  to  be  informed  that  the  abuse  which  was 
forced  on  the  Stock  Exchange's  official  attention  by  the  transactions  of 
the  day  in  question,  was  not  new;  that  expedient  of  buying  through  one 
broker  while  selling  through  another  has  been  practiced  repeatedly  on 
the  Stock  Exchange  dining  the  past  eight  years,  and  was  in  fact  an 
essential  element,  both  in  the  famous  market  of  April,  1901,  when  the 
Steel  Trust  shares  were  being  floated  on  the  market,  and  in  the  almost 
equally  sensational  "Harrimai]  boom"  of  1906.  I  have  had  occasion, 
heretofore,  to  point  out  that  the  operation  is  illegal  according  both  to 
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the  rules  of  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  laws  of  New  York  State,  but 
that  the  difficulty  from  the  first  has  been  to  lay  hands  upon  the  culprits 
and  to  prove  a  case  against  them.  Perhaps  it  may  be  said  without 
unfairness  that  the  Stock  Exchange  itself  has  not  been  alert  in  the 
effort  to  stamp  out  the  evil.  If  so,  it  has  received  a  much  needed  stimu- 
lus through  the  recent  propositions  both  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
by  the  Xew  York  legislature,  to  adopt  restrictive  legislation  or  to  in- 
vestigate the  whole  situation  on  the  Xew  York  Stock  Exchange.  Con- 
gress assembles  next  December,  and  in  January  the  Xew  York  legisla- 
ture will  be  in  session.  It  was  from  every  point  of  view  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  the  Stock  Exchange  to  take  this  notorious  abuse  in  hand 
itself  before  the  legislatures  had  a  chance  to  act,  on  the  ground  that 
the  institution's  own  officials  were  not  willing  to  deal  with  it.  The 
report  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee  has  not  been  made  at  this  time 
of  writing;  it  will  in  all  probability  be  of  a  highly  interesting  character. 

Early  in  the  present  year,  forecasts  of  the  financial  and  commercial 
events  for  the  later  months  of  1008  were  largely  based  on  the  assumption 

that  the  Presidential  election  would  be  a  disturbing  in- 
Politics  iluence.     I  have  written  at  other  times  of  this  tradition 

and  and  have  pointed  out  the  extent  to  which  it  operated 

Market  as  a  matter  of  actual  fact  in  such  years  as  1900  and 

1896.  We  have  also  seen  that  it  did  not  cut  any  figure 
of  importance  in  1904,  the  commonly  assigned  reasons  for  the  immunity 
of  that  year  being,  first,  that  the  markets  had  passed  through  a  thorough 
Beason  of  liquidation,  both  industrial  and  financial,  before  the  year  be- 
gan, and,  secend,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election  was  so  far  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  no  one  was  agitated  over  the  campaign  as  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  To  these  considerations  might  have  been  added  the  fact 
that  in  such  years  as  1900  and  1896,  to  which  might  be  added  a  good 
many  preceding  Presidential  campaigns,  there  were  at  issue  such  funda- 
mental policies  as  those  of  the  standard  of  value  or  of  the  protective 
tariff  system.     Neither  of  these  was  really  at  stake  in  1904. 

Throughout  the  present  season,  warnings  have  repeatedly  been 
heard,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  thai  the  exuberant  confidence  Bhown 
by  the  financial  markets  was  a  little  premature  when  the  electoral  p 
Bibilities  were  kept  in  view.  With  this  idea  the  London  market  for  our 
securities  seemed  to  be  particularly  impressed.  In  the  discussions 
throughout  the  various  mercantile  industries,  and  particularly  in  ad- 
vices from  such  trade  centres  as  Pittsburg,  politics  found  repeated  men- 
tiou  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  year's  markel  .     At  the  time  of  last 
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October's  panic,  much  was  made  of  the  fact  that  no  administration  candi- 
date had  ever  been  chosen  President  next  following  a  first-rate  financial 
panic.  The  reason  for  this  invariable  victory  of  the  opposition  lay,  as 
every  one  understood,  in  the  widespread  discontent  among  business  men 
whose  profits  were  decimated,  and  among  laborers  who  were  thrown  out 
of  employment. 

Now,  the  discontented  business  man  and  the  hard-pressed  laborer 
are  necessarily  in  existence  this  year  as  they  have  been  in  other  years 
of  after-panic  depression.  Of  this  the  statistics  which  we  have  already 
published  are  sufficient  witness.  When,  therefore,  warnings  of  this  sort 
were  first  heard,  and  when  they  were  supplemented  as  late  as  September 
of  this  year  by  such  statements  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Claflin  to  the  Asso- 
ciated Merchants  shareholders,  to  the  effect  that  "return  to  normal  con- 
ditions cannot  be  expected  until  after  the  Presidential  election,"  the  posi- 
tion taken  seemed  to  be  reasonable.  Even  on  the  Stock  Exchange  there  was 
strong  recollection  of  the  course  of  prices  at  the  height  of  the  campaign 
in  the  other  years  referred  to.  It  was  remembered  also  that  a  violent 
break  in  prices,  and  an  unsettlement  in  general  business,  occurred 
pending  the  campaigns  of  1896  and  1900.  The  period  following  the 
defeat  of  Mr.  Bryan  in  November,  1896,  was  marked  by  events  suffi- 
ciently sensational  to  deserve  the  following  description  in  a  trustworthy 
financial  publication  of  the  day : 

The  election  of  November  3d  worked  a  complete  revolution  in  affairs.  Mills, 
mines,  furnaces,  and  factories  all  over  the  country  started  up;  by  November  20th 
fully  700  establishments  had  resumed  work  or  enlarged  their  force,  and  the  num- 
ber kept  on  steadily  increasing. 

Yet  the  actual  course  of  events,  during  the  two  months  which  fol- 
lowed the  nomination  of  the  candidates,  was  such  as  to  justify  the 
statement  that  Wall  Street  and  the  stock  market 
The  seemed  to  be  taking  no  visible  interest  whatever  in  the 

"September  course  of  the  campaign.     In  an  ordinary  Presidential 

Elections'  year,  what  are  known  as  "political  scares"  are  of  fre- 

quent occurrence,  increasing  as  the  really  active  period 
of  canvassing  approaches  in  the  autumn.  Anything  in  the  way  of  in- 
dication that  the  candidate  favored  by  the  financial  community  is  gain- 
ing ground  has  invariably  been  reflected  by  enhancement  of  prices;  indi- 
cations that  what  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  opposition  was  show- 
ing unexpected  strength  has  been  marked  by  quick  reaction  on  the  Stock 
Exchange. 

In  particular,  those  traditional  indications  of  the  trend  of  political 
feeling,  the  September  State  elections   in   Vermonl   and   Maine,  have 
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always  provoked  response  in  the  markets  of  the  day.  It  will,  perhaps, 
best  illustrate  the  existing  state  of  things  to  show  just  how  the  Vermont 
election  was  received  this  year  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  vote 
of  that  State  for  governor  is  cast  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  Septem- 
ber. So  faithfully  has  that  September  vote  foreshadowed  in  previ- 
ous Presidential  years  what  was  to  happen  throughout  the  country 
in  November,  that  the  tradition  has  been  established  without  a  single 
exception  for  more  than  a  generation  past,  that  if  the  Vermont  Repub- 
lican plurality  exceeds  25,000  in  the  vote  for  governor,  the  Republican 
party  is  destined  to  win  the  national  election,  whereas  if  it  falls  below 
that  figure  in  September,  the  November  vote  in  the  country  as  a  whole 
will  go  to  the  Democratic  party.  In  1892,  for  instance,  the  September 
plurality  in  Vermont  was  19,700;  in  1884  it  was  22,700;  on  both  oc- 
casions the  Democrats  carried  the  national  election.  In  no  other  Presi- 
dential year  of  the  past  quarter  century  has  that  September  plurality 
fallen  below  28,000  votes,  and  in  1904  it  ran  well  above  31,000.  When, 
therefore,  the  date  for  Vermont's  September  election  approached  in 
the  present  year  and  simultaneously  activity  slackened  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  it  was  commonly  alleged  in  Wall  Street  that  the  market  was 
waiting  on  the  news  from  Vermont.  And,  in  fact,  during  the  two  or 
three  business  days  before  Tuesday,  Septembr  1st,  trading  in  stocks 
came  almost  to  a  standstill. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  a  Republican  plurality  of  29,000  votes, 
which,  it  will  be  observed,  was  by  tradition  a  strong  indication  of  Re- 
publican success  in  the  national  election.  The  stock  market,  which  had 
been  described  beforehand  as  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen  in  Ver- 
mont, advanced  a  trifle  on  the  news,  then  became  dull,  and  next,  for 
two  days,  declined  with  violence.  In  this  regard  it  absolutely  broke 
with  precedent  of  the  decade  past.  In  1904,  doubtless  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  the  Stock  Exchange  took  no  interest  whatever  in  the 
Vermont  election,  but  was  strong  throughout  that  week.  In  1900  a 
market  reviewal  for  the  week  which  followed  this  event  called  attention 
to  "evidences  of  increased  confidence  under  the  influence  of  the  Ver- 
mont State  election,"  and  in  1896  the  vote,  which  was  contemporaneously 
described  as  a  "powerful  tonic,"  was  at  once  reflected  in  a  rise  of  from 
4  to  10  points  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  best  that  could  be  said  then 
of  the  market's  action  on  the  news  of  this  September's  vote  was  that 
it  showed  complete  political  apathy  and  reflected  interest  only  in  the 
market's  own  particular  affairs. 

It  should  be  plain  that  political  indifference  of  this  sort  could  have 
but  one  of  two  causes.     Either  the  Stock  Exchange,  as  in  1904,  was 
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so  confident  of  Republican  success  that  it  did  not  care  for  surface  indi- 
cations, or  else  the  financial  community,  whose  actions  govern  the 
course  of  values  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  was  indifferent  as  to  which 
of  the  two  candidates  should  win.  On  September  1-ith  came  the  Maine 
State  election.  To  this  event  the  Stock  Exchange  professed  indifference 
beforehand,  and  in  fact  the  feeling  was  largely  warranted  by  the  past 
votes  of  the  State,  which  have  by  no  means  provided  any  such  unerring 
forecast  of  the  national  result  as  Vermont  has  done.  The  actual  result 
in  Maine — a  7,T00  Eepublican  plurality  in  the  face  of  27,000  in  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  and  of  12,500  even  in  the  year  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  second 
election — was  a  little  startling,  but  was  susceptible  of  easy  explanation 
in  an  extremely  bitter  contest  over  the  liquor  prohibition  law,  with  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  standing  on  the  more  popular  plat- 
form of  the  two.  But  the  Maine  result,  even  if  relatively  unimportant 
in  itself,  came  at  a  psychological  moment  in  the  market.  With  all  its 
apathy,  Wall  Street  had  been  hearing,  during  the  three  preceding  weeks, 
of  unexpected  Bryan  strength  in  certain  quarters  of  the  country,  and 
of  a  disposition  among  voters  who  have  usually  been  classed  as  Eepub- 
lican supporters  to  shake  loose  from  their  previous  allegiance.  Dis- 
patches received  in  Wall  Street  from  interior  correspondents,  and  per- 
sonal testimony  by  business  men  who  have  travelled  through  the  usually 
doubtful  sections  of  the  West,  had  reported  curiously  mixed  and  un- 
certain political  conditions.  In  the  main  it  may  be  said  that  these 
reports  hesitated  between  the  two  alternative  conclusions  just  referred 
to:  apathy  or  a  drift  to  the  opposition;  but  they  certainly  could  not  en- 
courage in  the  mind  of  Wall  Street  absolute  conviction  of  the  success 
of  Mr.  Taft. 

The  upshot  was  a  sudden  wave  of  fear  and  liquidation  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  with  declines  of  10  to  16  points  in  the  six  days  following 
the  vote  of  Maine,   and  with  full  recognition  of  the 
The  fact  that  an  "election  scare"  was  the  controlling  in- 

flection fluence  in  the  market.    Just  what  part  the  Presidential 

Scare  contest   is  to  play  in  affairs  financial  and  industrial, 

between  now  and  November  3d,  is  therefore  a  most  un- 
certain question.  Necessarily,  it  is  complicated  with  the  double  ques- 
tion, just  what  the  course  of  political  events  will  be  between  now  and 
election  day,  and  just  what  effect  Mr.  Bryan's  election,  if  he  were  to 
be  elected,  would  produce  on  financial  confidence.  On  this  consideration, 
the  attention  of  the  financial  community,  during  the  coming  month,  will 
necessarily  converge. 

Alexander  D.  Noycs. 


THE  DRAMA 


PLAYS  THAT  PASS  IN  A  NIGHT 

BY   CLAYTON   HAMILTON 

At  Coney  Island  and  Atlantic  City  and  many  other  seaside  resorts 
whither  the  multitude  drifts  to  drink  oblivion  of  a  day,  an  artist  may  be 
watched  at  work  modelling  images  in  the  sand.  These 
The  he  fashions  deftly,  to  entice  the  immediate  pennies  of 

Intention  of  the  crowd;  but  when  his  wage  is  earned,  he  leaves  his 

Permanence  statues  to  be  washed  away  by  the  next  high  surging  of 

the  tide.  The  sand-man  is  often  a  good  artist;  let 
us  suppose  he  were  a  better  one.  Let  us  imagine  him  endowed  with  a 
brain  and  a  hand  on  a  par  with  those  of  Praxiteles.  None  the  less  we 
should  set  his  seashore  images  upon  a  lower  plane  of  art  than  the  monu- 
ments Praxiteles  himself  hewed  out  of  marble.  This  we  should  do  in- 
stinctively, with  no  recourse  to  critical  theory;  and  that  man  in  the  multi- 
tude who  knew  the  leasl  about  art  would  express  this  judgment  most 
emphatically.  The  simple  reason  would  be  that  the  art  of  the  sand-man 
is  lacking  in  the  Intention  of  Permanence. 

The  Intention  of  Permanence,  whether  it  be  conscious  or  subcon- 
scious with  the  artist,  is  a  necessary  factor  of  the  noblest  art.  Many  of 
us  remember  the  Court  of  Honor  at  the  World's  Columbian  Exposition, 
at  Chicago  fifteen  years  ago.  The  sculpture  was  good  and  the  architec- 
ture better.  In  chasteness  and  symmetry  of  general  design,  in  spacious- 
ness fittingly  restrained,  in  simplicity  more  decorative  than  deliberate 
decoration,  those  white  buildings  blooming  into  gold  and  mirrored  in 
a  <alm  lagoon,  dazzled  the  eye  and  delighted  the  aesthetic  sense.  And  yet, 
merely  because  they  lacked  the  Intention  of  Permanence,  they  failed  to 
awaken  that  solemn  happy  heartache  that  we  feel  in  looking  upon  the 
tumbled  ruins  of  some  ancient  temple.  We  could  never  quite  forget  that 
the  buildings  of  the  Court  of  Honor  were  fabrics  of  frame  and  Btneco 
Bprayed  with  whitewash,  and  that  the  statues  were  kneaded  out  of  plaster: 
they  were  set  there  for  a  year,  not  for  all  time.  But  there  is  at  Paestum  a 
crumbled  Doric  temple  to  Poseidon,  built  in  ancient  days  to  remind  the 
reverent   of   that   incalculable   vastness   that   tosses   men   we   know    not 
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whither.  It  stands  forlorn  in  a  malarious  marsh,  but  eternally  within 
hearing  of  the  unsubservient  surge.  Many  of  its  massive  stones  have 
tottered  to  the  earth;  and  irrelevant  little  birds  sing  in  nests  among  the 
capitals  and  mock  the  solemn  silence  that  the  Greeks  ordained.  But  the 
sacred  Intention  of  Permanence  that  filled  and  thrilled  the  souls  of  those 
old  builders  stands  triumphant  over  time ;  and  if  only  a  single  devastated 
column  stood  to  mark  their  meaning,  it  would  yet  be  a  greater  thing 
than  the  entire  Court  of  Honor,  built  only  to  commemorate  the  passing 
of  a  year. 

In  all  the  arts  except  the  acted  drama,  it  is  easy  even  for  the  layman 
to  distinguish  work  which  is  immediate  and  momentary  from  work  which 
is  permanent  and  real.  It  was  the  turbulent  untutored  crowd  that 
clamored  loudest  in  demanding  that  the  Dewey  Arch  should  be  rendered 
permanent  in  marble :  it  was  only  the  artists  and  the  art-critics  who  were 
satisfied  by  the  monument  in  its  ephemeral  state  of  frame  and  plaster. 
But  in  the  drama,  the  layman  often  finds  it  difficult  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  piece  intended  merely  for  immediate  entertainment  and  a  piece 
that  incorporates  the  Intention  of  Permanence.  In  particular  he  almost 
always  fails  to  distinguish  between  what  is  really  a  character  and  what 
is  merely  an  acting  part.  When  a  dramatist  really  creates  a  character, 
he  imagines  and  projects  a  human  being  so  truly  conceived  and  so  clearly 
presented  that  any  average  man  would  receive  the  impression  of  a  living 
person  if  he  were  to  read  in  manuscript  the  bare  lines  of  the  play. 
But  when  a  playwright  merely  devises  an  acting  part,  he  does  nothing 
more  than  indicate  to  a  capable  actor  the  possibility  of  so  comporting  him- 
self upon  the  stage  as  to  convince  his  audience  of  humanity  in  his  per- 
formance. From  the  standpoint  of  criticism,  the  main  difficulty  is  that 
the  actor's  art  may  frequently  obscure  the  dramatist's  lack  of  art,  and 
vice  versa,  so  that  a  mere  acting  part  may  seem,  in  the  hands  of  a  capable 
actor,  a  real  character,  whereas  a  real  character  may  seem,  in  the  hands 
of  an  incapable  actor,  an  indifferent  acting  part.  Eip  Yan  Winkle,  for 
example,  was  a  wonderful  acting  part  for  Joseph  Jefferson ;  but  it  was, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  dramatist,  not  a  character  at  all,  as  any 
one  may  see  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  play.  Similarly  Mr. 
Charles  Klein  failed  utterly  to  create  a  real  character  in  his  Music  Mas- 
ter, and  yet  managed  to  devise  a  great  acting  part  for  Mr.  Warfield. 
Beau  Brummel,  also,  was  an  acting  part  rather  than  a  character.  And 
yet  the  layman,  under  the  immediate  spoil  of  the  actor's  representative 
art,  is  tempted  in  such  cases  to  ignore  that  the  dramatist  has  merely 
modelled  an  image  in  the  sand. 

Likewise,  on  a  larger  scale,  the  layman  habitually  fails  to  distinguish 
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between  a  mere  theatric  entertainment  and  a  genuine  drama.  A  genuine 
drama  always  reveals  through  its  imagined  struggle  of  contesting  wills 
some  eternal  truth  of  human  life,  and  illuminates  some  real  phases  of 
human  character.  But  a  theatric  entertainment  may  present  merely  a 
deftly  fabricated  struggle  between  puppets,  wherein  the  art  of  the  actor 
is  given  momentary  exercise.  To  return  to  our  comparison,  a  genuine 
drama  is  carved  out  of  marble,  and  incorporates,  consciously  or  not,  the 
Intention  of  Permanence ;  whereas  a  mere  theatric  entertainment  may  be 
likened  to  a  group  of  figures  sculptured  in  the  sand. 

In  New  York,  at  the  present  time  of  writing,  the  theatres  are  being 
crowded  by  interesting  entertainments ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  genuine 
drama  among  the  mass  of  presentations.  Good  actors  in  abundance  are 
representing  effective  acting  parts;  and  yet,  among  all  the  new  plays, 
it  is  possible  to  point  out  for  commendation  only  a  few  characters  that 
are  real.  Those  of  us  who  ask  much  of  the  contemporary  theatre  may  be 
saddened  to  observe  that  most  of  the  current  dramatists  seem  more  akin 
to  the  sand-man  than  to  Praxiteles.  They  have  built  Courts  of  Honor 
for  forty  weeks,  rather  than  temples  to  Poseidon  for  eternity.  Yet  it 
is  futile  to  condemn  an  artist  who  does  a  lesser  thing  quite  well  because 
he  has  not  attempted  to  do  a  greater  thing  which,  very  probably,  he  could 
not  do  at  all.  Criticism,  in  order  to  render  any  practical  service,  must 
be  tuned  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  the  artist.  The  important 
point  for  the  critic  of  the  sand-man  at  Coney  Island  is  not  to  complain 
because  he  is  not  so  enduring  an  artist  as  Praxiteles,  but  to  determine 
why  he  is,  or  is  not,  as  the  case  may  be,  a  better  artist  than  the  sand-man 
at  Atlantic  City.  Let  us,  therefore,  in  considering  the  theatric  presenta- 
tions of  the  new  season,  not  waste  our  emotions  in  lamenting  that  few, 
if  any,  of  them  incorporate  the  Intention  of  Permanence.  Let  us, 
rather,  consider  to  what  extent  they  approach  reality  as  drama,  and 
how  they  compare  with  one  another  in  value  as  entertainments. 

The  decisive  commercial  success  of  The  Devil  at  two  rival  theatres 
shows  how  easily  the  multitude  may  be  led  to  mistake  a  mere  theatric 
entertainment   for  a   genuine  drama  and   an  effective 
acting  part  for  a  real  character.     It  was   rather  for- 
"The  Devil"  tunate  for  the  momentary  fame  of  Herr  Ferenc  Molnar. 

the  young  Hungarian  author,  that  the  laxity  of  the  law 
of  international  copyright  permitted  a  dispute  concern- 
ing the  privilege  of  producing  his  piece  in  America.     When   theatre- 
goers see  two  managers  fighting  about  a  play,  they  infer  that  the  play 
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must  be  worth  fighting  about,  and  are  likely  to  leap  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  piece  has  been  carved  out  of  marble  instead  of  out  of  sand. 

In  this  case  the  conclusion  is  fallacious.  The  Devil  has  been  adver- 
tised as  a  "novelty";  and  many  of  its  critics  have  vociferated  that  here 
at  last  is  something  new.  Experience  shows  that  in  such  a  case  it  is 
always  safe  to  infer  that  the  play,  in  both  material  and  method,  is  several 
centuries  old.  Herr  Molnar's  piece  concerns  itself  with  the  tragic  fall 
of  a  well-sexed  woman,  who  is  married  to  an  elderly  and  business-minded 
husband,  and  a  young  painter  of  amorous  temperament:  it  deals,  to 
quote  the  unforgettable  lines  of  Dante,  with  the  sweet  thoughts  and  im- 
perious desires  that  lead  the  lovers  to  the  dolorous  pass.  The  modern 
way  of  handling  such  a  subject  is  to  prove  to  the  audience  that  the  ulti- 
mate ruin  of  the  hero  and  the  heroine  is  inevitable  because  of  some  tragic 
defect  inherent  in  their  characters  or  else  inherent  in  their  social  environ- 
ment. The  mediaeval  way  was  to  externalize  the  tragic  defect  and  give  it 
an  allegorical  incarnation.  Herr  Molnar  has  employed  the  mediaeval 
way.  He  has  reverted  to  the  method  of  the  morality  plays  of  the  fif- 
teenth century — a  method  shown  obsolescent  in  Marlowe's  Dr.  Faustus 
and  grown  obsolete  in  Shakespeare.  Doubtless  it  is  because  of  this  rever- 
sion to  a  primitive  type  that  the  play  is  dubbed  by  nearly  every  one  a 
"novelty." 

In  his  allegorical  incarnation  of  the  evil  influences  impelling  the  hero 
and  the  heroine,  the  author  has  devised  an  interesting  acting  part — a 
part  which,  in  the  hands  of  a  delicate  and  exquisite  performer,  convinces 
the  audience  of  immediate  reality;  but  assuredly  the  author  has  not 
contributed  a  genuine  character  to  literature.  The  idea  of  projecting  the 
devil  as  a  gentleman  of  the  world,  well-dressed,  well-mannered,  and 
witty-spoken,  was  not  "novel"  even  with  Goethe,  who  imagined  it  com- 
pletely for  all  time.  But  whereas  Goethe's  Mephistopheles  was  grandly 
cynical,  Herr  Molnar's  devil  is  merely  flippant.  A  cynic  is  a  man  who 
shows  respect  for  serious  eternal  things  by  scorning  them;  a  flippant  man 
is  one  who  wastes  his  wit  in  attacking  trivialities.  Cynicism  is  a  Titan 
hurling  rocks  at  Deity;  flippancy  is  a  small  boy  throwing  stones  at  a  tin- 
can,  because  when  they  hit  they  make  a  merry  sound. 

Goethe's  Mephistopheles  had  work  which  was  worthy  of  him.  Faust 
was  a  great  and  noble-minded  man;  Margaret  was  a  pure  and  virgin- 
minded  maiden;  and  for  the  Devil  to  seduce  them  was  a  considerable  tri- 
umph over  Deity.  But  the  incipient  >inners  of  Herr  Molnar's  play  seem 
scarcely  worthy  of  his  Devil's  taking  so  much  trouble  to  facilitate1  their 
downward  descent.  They  are  merelj  sentimental  weaklings — not  suffi- 
ciently important  to  engage  the  sedulous  attention  of  a  self-respecting 
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Devil.     Surely  the  eternal  Spirit  that  Denies  could  find  more  momentous 
work  to  do  in  walking  to  and  fro  about  the  earth. 

The  young  Hungarian  author  is  evidently  inexperienced  as  a  drama- 
tist. His  piece  is  clumsily  constructed,  and  the  action  is  swamped  be- 
neath an  overflow  of  talk.  It  is  not  all  good  talk,  either.  The  Devil's 
lines  are  sometimes  amusing  because  of  their  flippancy,  but  are  more 
often  dull  because  of  their  shallowness;  and  the  other  characters  talk  in- 
terminably— a  verbal  much  ado  about  nothing.  Surely  this  entertain- 
ment has  been  overestimated  by  a  public  easily  seduced  by  advertise- 
ment.   Herr  Molnar  is  to  Goethe  as  the  sand-man  to  Praxiteles. 

Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  and  Mr.  Harry  Leon  Wilson  have  made  a  very 
pleasant  entertainment  in  The  Man  from  Home  and  have  fashioned  a 
thoroughly  effective  acting  part.    A  rich  American  girl 
"The  Man  who  has  lived  for  several  years  in  Europe  is  enticed  by 

fioni  the  glamor  of  British  aristocracy,  and  makes  up  her 

Home  mind  to  marry  the  silly  scion  of  an  effete  and  degener- 

ate titled  family.  Her  guardian,  a  lawyer  from  Ko- 
komo,  Indiana — a  man  of  simple  heart  and  sterling  nature,  but  uncouth 
in  manner  and  blatant  in  provincialism — persuades  her  of  the  folly  of 
her  false  ambition,  and  in  the  end,  of  course,  wins  her  for  himself.  This 
conventional  story  is,  in  the  main,  conventionally  told;  puppets  which 
are  merely  acting  parts  move  mechanically  through  a  melodramatic  plot 
at  the  dictation  of  the  authors.  But  in  the  centra]  figure  of  Daniel 
Voorhees  Pike,  the  man  from  home,  the  authors  have  come  very  near  to 
creating  a  real  character — so  near  that  the  admirable  actor  who  portrays 
the  part  produces  a  genuine  illusion  of  life.  The  trouble  with  the  play 
as  a  whole  is  that  this  one  character,  so  nearly  real,  is  pitted  merely 
against  puppets,  so  that  the  dramatic  struggle  is  no  more  momentous  than 
a  nirht  between  a  man  and  an  army  of  marionettes. 

Throughout  the  entire  entertainment,  the  authors  give  evidence  of 
an  underlying  purpose  to  exalt  provincialism  at  the  expense  of  cultured 
aristocracy.  But  in  their  method  of  furthering  this  purpose,  they  have 
shown  themselves  unfair.  They  have  made  their  dramatic  struggle 
unnecessarily  unequal  by  permitting  the  cause  of  aristocracy  to  be  repre- 
sented only  by  a  silly  ass.  a  degenerate  earl,  and  an  immoral  pseudo- 
countess,  whereas  they  have  endowed  the  champion  of  provincialism  with 
all  the  homely  and  humorous  virtues.  Furthermore,  they  have  been 
unfair  because  they  have  told  lies  on  the  one  side  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  told  the  truth  on  the  other;  and  instead  of  devising  a  tense 
dramatic  struggle,  they  have   fashioned  merely  a  contlict   between  char- 
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acter  and  caricature.  Also,  they  have  asked  the  audience  to  admire 
their  provincial  hero  for  his  faults  even  more  than  for  his  vir- 
tues; and  they  have  succeeded  in  enforcing  this  unreasonable  demand 
by  the  unsportsmanlike  expedient  of  making  the  hero  the  only  likable 
person  in  the  play.  There  can,  of  course,  be  no  choice  between  an  ab- 
surd young  lord,  whose  father  is  a  preposterous  travesty  of  an  earl,  and 
a  wholesome-hearted  man  of  common  sense,  even  though  the  latter  be 
slangy  and  uncouth  and  believe  religiously  that  Kokomo,  Indiana,  is  the 
centre  of  the  universe.  But  to  exalt  the  uncouthness  of  the  hero  as  a 
merit  is  to  belie  the  law  of  evolution  in  its  special  application  to  society ; 
and  to  proclaim  that  rudeness  is  a  virtue  is  to  suggest  that  courtesy  is  in 
itself  a  crime.  A  pleasing  play  may  always  easily  be  manufactured  on 
the  simple  theme  that  We  are  better  than  They,  provided  that  the  au- 
thor may  be  sure  that  the  audience  will  immediately  number  themselves 
among  the  We.  The  Man  from  Home  ran  a  whole  year  in  Chicago.  It 
is  perilous  to  think  what  would  happen  to  it  if  it  were  produced  in  Lon- 
don. A  story  so  dependent  upon  a  narrow  partisanship  in  the  audience  is 
surely  modelled  in  the  sand.  The  Man  from  Home  is  entertaining  for  two 
hours,  because  it  tells  harmless  lies  pleasantly  about  society  in  Kokomo 
and  in  Sorrento;  but  the  Sorrento  that  Daniel  Voorhees  Pike  had  no  eyes 
to  see  because  he  was  thinking  mainly  of  his  meal  of  ham  and  eggs  still 
basks  eternally  in  beauty  beside  the  margin  of  that  memorable  bay,  be- 
yond which  the  eye  unallured  by  an  Indiana  breakfast  may  catch  a  dis- 
tant glimpse  of  Naples,  roofed  and  domed  and  castled,  seated  sunny  by 
the  sea. 

The  Traveling  Salesman,  by  that  humorous  and  charming  writer, 
Mr.  James  Forbes,  stands  much  closer  to  reality  and  comes  nearer  to 
being  a  good  play.     The  Traveling  Salesman  exhibits 
"The  exactly  the  same  merits  and  the  'same  defects  as  its  au- 

Traveling  thor's  former  piece,  The  Chorus  Lady.     Its  merits  are 

Salesman"  a  fresh  an(j  accurate  observation  of  the  homely  facts 

of  life,  a  delightful  cleverness  in  sketching  character,  a 
patient  attention  to  details  of  personality  and  setting,  a  rich  humor  with 
emotion  as  its  motive,  and  a  wholesome  general  tone  of  human  sympathy. 
Eta  defects  result  from  arbitrary  plotting,  occasioned  by  a  mistaken  en- 
d<';ivor  on  the  part  of  the  author  to  strengthen  his  piece  at  the  climax 
of  the  dramatic  struggle.  The  first  act,  which  passes  in  a  country  rail- 
way station,  is  wonderfully  true  in  detail  and  deeply  humorous  in  tone. 
But  in  the  second  act,  after  a  no  less  fresh  and  admirable  opening,  Mr. 
Forbes  finds  it  necessary  to  employ  the  stock  conventional  situation  of 
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the  villain  getting  drunk  and  blabbing  his  dark  secrets  to  the  hero. 
The  third  act  is  plot-ridden  and  artificial.  The  hero  makes  a  move  to 
save  the  girl  he  loves;  and  the  villain,  who  also  loves  her,  persuades  the 
girl  that  the  hero  has  made  the  move  with  precisely  the  opposite  inten- 
tion. The  bother  is  that  the  girl  at  once  believes  the  villain — for  the 
sake  of  Mr.  Forbes's  plot;  and  by  the  time  that  the  hero  has  persuaded 
her  once  more  to  believe  in  him  we  have  necessarily  ceased  to  care  sin- 
cerely about  the  girl.  In  both  his  plays  thus  far,  Mr.  Forbes  has  shown 
that  he  is  an  admirable  dramatist  so  long  as  he  does  not  try  to  be 
dramatic.  He  tells  a  hundred  touching  little  truths  in  his  early  and 
preparatory  acts,  only  to  come  out  with  a  whopping  falsehood  at  his 
climax.  But  in  spite  of  this  serious  defect  The  Traveling  Salesman  is 
in  most  respects  as  true  as  it  is  entertaining.  Its  minor  figures,  at  least, 
are  real  characters  rather  than  merely  acting  parts;  and  in  many  sweet 
and  funny  moments  it  brings  us  face  to  face  with  life  itself. 

The  Regeneration,  by  Mr.  Owen  Kildare  and  Mr.  Walter  Hackett,  is 
deserving  of  rather  careful  scrutiny,  because,  on  both  aesthetic  and  ethical 
grounds,  it  is  the  most  objectionable  piece  that  has  been 
<<Th  exhibited  on  Broadway  in  recent  years.     It  purports  to 

„  represent  life  as  it  is  actually  lived  upon  the  Bowery; 
but  it  looks  upon  that  life  through  a  mist  of  maudlin 
sentiment  and  moralizing  priggishness  that  distorts  it 
beyond  any  semblance  of  reality.  It  is  sloppy  with  the  "Hello-Central- 
give-me-Heaven"  sort  of  pathos,  and  insufferably  mawkish  in  its 
ethics.  At  the  outset  of  the  story,  the  hero  is  the  leader  of  a  gang  of 
criminals.  He  has  grown  up  in  the  gutter;  he  can  neither  read  nor  write; 
but  he  is  famous  in  the  underworld  as  a  rough  and  tumble  fighter.  He 
is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow  according  to  his  lights.  He  is  manly;  he  is 
brave;  he  is  absolutely  honest  with  his  gang,  and  would  always  risk  his 
life  to  get  any  of  his  followers  out  of  difficulties.  So  far  so  good.  A  female 
aristocrat  with  a  yearning  to  uplift  the  masses  is  teaching  in  a  settlement 
house.  She  makes  a  deep  impression  on  the  hero  by  her  spiritually  arro- 
gant and  patronizing  manner.  He  lets  her  instruct  him  in  the  alphabet, 
after  which  he  immediately  looks  upon  life  with  a  developed  mind.  Then 
she  teaches  him  the  Lord's  Prayer,  phrase  by  phrase;  and  after  he  lias 
repeated  it  by  rote,  he  at  once  becomes  regenerate.  As  the  first  effect 
of  his  conversion  to  a  holy  attitude  toward  life,  he  casts  forth  into  the 
streets  a  woman  who  for  a  long  time  has  loved  him  faithfully  and  has 
toiled  with  all  that  is  noblest  in  her  to  make  his  miserable  life  worth 
living.     His  only  excuse  for  renouncing  her  is  that  he  is  now  religious. 
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Being  religious,  he  becomes  forthwith  a  traitor  to  his  friends  and  a  liar  to 
his  benefactors.  Before  his  regeneration',  he  was  worthy  at  least  of  the 
admiration  and  respect  that  he  elicited  from  his  comrades;  after  his  re- 
generation, he  becomes  a  blackguard  and  a  coward  ;  whereupon  the  up- 
lifting female  aristocrat  falls  deeply  in  love  with  him — for  the  same 
reason,  doubtless,  that  many  women  send  flowers  to  murderers  suffering 
from  emotional  insanity.  And  the  authors  solemnly  insist  that  the  au- 
dience shall  sympathize  with  the  hero  and  be  ennobled  by  the  spectacle 
of  his  regeneration ! 

To  teach  that  any  human  being  can  be  made  to  live  anew  by  mum- 
bling like  a  parrot  any  set  formula  of  words,  however  beautiful  and 
sacred  in  themselves,  is  bad  enough;  but  to  hold  him  up  for  admiration 
because  he  subsequently  violates  every  canon  of  the  ethics  he  has  under- 
stood by  instinct  from  his  infancy,  and  behaves  in  a  priggish  manner, 
actuated  by  maundering  and  sentimental  motives,  is  even  worse.  This  is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  immoral  play  that  has  disgraced  the  boards 
in  recent  seasons.  It  is  immoral  because  it  propagates  gigantic  lies  about 
the  most  serious  and  sacred  phase  of  human  life.  For  this  very  reason,  ap- 
parently, it  is  advertised  as  teaching  a  noble  moral  lesson;  and  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  Xew  York  evening  journals  has  christened  it  "the 
drama  with  a  soul  in  it."  If  the  piece  were  not  so  silly,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous to  a  public  easily  allured  to  look  on  life  from  an  evening  journal 
point  of  view.  Not  so  very  long  ago  the  police  prevented  the  perform- 
ance of  Mr.  Shaw's  somewhat  wearisome  but  absolutely  sane  and  true 
and  moral  social  tract  entitled  Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.  It  is  rather 
amusing  to  observe  that  no  police  have  been  detailed  to  keep  the  public 
from  seeing  The  Begencraiion.  Perhaps  the  reason  is  that  no  police  are 
necessary.    As  Coventry  Patmore  once  remarked — 

When  all  its  work  is  done,  the  lie  shall  rot; 
The  truth  is  great,  and  shall  prevail, 
When  none  cares  whether  it  prevail  or  not. 

Wildfire,  by  Mr.  George  Broadhurst  and  Mr.  George  V.  Hobart,  de- 
serves a  passing  consideration,  because,  although  it  makes  no  pretense 
at  being  taken  seriously  as  a  representation  of  life,  it  is 
a    pleasing    and    skilfully    fashioned    entertainment. 
"Wildfire"  When  Mr.  Broadhurst  tried  to  write  a  genuine  drama  in 

The  M<m  of  ike  llmir.  he  displayed  an  insufficiency  of 
insight  into  human  life  and  character;  but  so  long  as  he 
confines  himself  to  mere  theatrical  contrivance,  as  in  the  present  piece,  he 
usually  exhibits  a  satisfying  ease  of  invention  and  an  admirable  technical 
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effectiveness  in  co-ordinating  his  materials.  Wildfire  is  a  racing  mare 
who  lias  to  win  a  certain  race  because  all  the  people  in  the  play  with 
whom  we  sympathize  have  Btaked  their  fortune  on  her,  and  because  the 
villain  has  plotted  that  she  shall  lose.  It  is  not  necessary  to  announce  the 
result  of  the  race.  In  handling  this  familiar  theme  the  authors  have 
built  an  interesting  story.  They  have  not  attempted  to  create  real  char- 
acters, but  they  have  devised  effective  acting  parts.  One  of  these — the 
part  of  Bud,  a  stable  boy — happens  to  be  acted  perfectly,  and  thereby 
produce^  during  the  performance  the  illusion  of  life  itself.  The  piece  is 
of  the  theatre  merely;  it  is  frankly  modelled  out  of  sand;  but  before  the 
rising  of  the  tide  of  time,  it  is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  modelling  has 
been  well  done. 

The  label  "Made  in  France''  is  almost  always  a  guarantee  of  good 
workmanship  in  things  theatrical.  Love  Watches,  a  farce  adapted  from 
the  French  of  R.  De  Flers  and  G.  Caillavet  by  Gladys 
linger,  is  a  dainty  and  artistic  bit  of  work.     Its  theme 
„  is  the  petulant  jealousy  of  a  young  and  girlish  wife  who 

is  very  much  in  love  with  her  husband.  Because  she 
fancies  him  unfaithful,  she  flees  forthwith  to  the  rooms 
of  a  dry  and  dusty  scholar  who  long  has  loved  her  hopelessly,  only  to  be 
driven  back  to  her  husband  by  the  scholar's  desolate  and  unappealing  at- 
tempts to  live  up  to  the  unexpected  >ituation  thai  has  been  thrust  upon 
him.  Since  the  charming  husband  has  been  faithful  all  along,  there  is 
a  poignant  happiness  in  the  kiss-and-make-up  that  terminates  the  little 
play. 

Love  Watches  exhibits  no  such  searching  Btudy  of  feminine  jealousy 
as  Mr.  Fitch  ^t  forth  in  his  memorable  comedy.  The  Girl  With  the  Green 
Eyes.  The  French  farce  merely  toys  with  life;  but  there  is  a  steady 
truthfulness  beneath  its  airy  playing.  It  is  exceedingly  well  made,  and 
written  wittily.  If  we  discount  that  exaggeration  of  amusing  traits 
which  is  not  only  permissible  but  desirable  in  tin-  characters  of  farce,  we 
realize  that  these  people  art-  sanely  seen  and  truthfully  depicted.  The 
piece  is  rich  in  a  pretty  and  almost  poetic  Bentimenl  that  never  brims 
into  sentimentality.  Its  relation  to  momentous  drama  i-  similar 
t<>  that  which  exists  between  vers  dt  societe  and  poetry.  /.  ■  ■  Watches 
makes  no  attempt  to  attain  the  dignity  of  beauty;  hut  it  easily  attains 
the  charm  of  prettine 

Diana  of  Dobson's,  a  conversation  concerning  poverty  and  wealth  by 
Miss  Cicely  Hamilton,  ran  >n  in  London  hut  ha-  recently  failed 
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utterly  to  interest  Xew  York.     Those  critics  who  are  continually  cry- 
ing out  for  "novelty"  in  the  theatre  might  learn  a  little  lesson  from 
this  piece.     It  is  undeniably  "novel."    The  only  strug- 
gle it  sets  forth  is  a  struggle  not  of  deeds  but  of  words. 
Diana  of  There  is  scarcely  any  action  in  it.     It  makes  no  ap- 

preciable appeal  to  the  emotions.  It  contains  no  love 
story  of  any  vital  interest.  For  all  these  reasons  it  is 
"novel";  and  for  all  these  reasons,  likewise,  it  is  a  bad  play.  The 
incredible  story  concerns  a  poor  and  down-trodden  shop-girl  who,  sud- 
denly inheriting  £300  from  an  unsuspected  uncle,  deliberately  spends  it 
all  in  one  month  living  the  life  of  a  great  lady,  and  thereafter  returns 
to  poverty  and  squalor.  During  her  month  of  affluence  she  is  wooed  by 
a  silly  ass  of  an  aristocrat  and  rejects  his  proposal  of  marriage.  After 
her  return  to  squalor,  he  pretends  to  himself  that  he  is  poor,  and  meeting 
her  fortuitously  on  the  Thames  Embankment,  wins  her.  The  reason  is 
apparently,  that  playing  at  being  a  tramp  has  developed  a  brain  in  a  fool 
who  formerly  was  brainless.  Or  perhaps,  because  the  hour  is  3  a.m.,  the 
heroine  is  tired.  This  thin  story  is  buried  deep  in  talk,  much  of  which, 
to  be  sure,  is  written  fluently  and  well.  But  a  remarkable  matter  is  that 
the  shop-girl  talks  very  literary  English  endlessly.  The  only  explanation 
is  that  her  father  was  a  doctor.  The  trouble  with  this  piece  is,  first,  that 
it  shows  no  reference  to  life  and,  second,  that  it  makes  a  false  pretence  of 
saving  something  real.  It  is  as  if  the  sand-man  should  try  to  deceive  us 
into  thinking  that  his  medium  was  marble. 


Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham  was  utterly  unknown  to  the  theatre  a  year 
ago;  but  last  season  he  suddenly  woke  up  to  find  four  plays  which  he 
had    written    running    simultaneously    in    London    to 
crowded  houses.    This  unusual  experience  made  us  won- 
"Jack  Straw"        der    on    this    side    of    the    Atlantic    whether,    in    Mr. 
Maugham,  England  had  really  developed  a  new  drama- 
tist of  importance.     The  first  of  his  pieces  to  be  pro- 
duced in  America  is  Jack  Straw.    It  is  unfair  to  judge  a  playwright  from 
a  single  effort;  but  from  this  one  piece  it  is  possible  to  decide  that  Mr. 
Maugham  has  a  positive  gift  for  entertainment.    He  has  an  easy  gay  in- 
ventiveness; he  is  capable  of  assembling  a  series  of  amusing  situations; 
and  he  writes  with  brilliancy  and  grace.    On  the  other  hand,  he  appears 
to  possess  no  decided  gift  for  delineating  character,  and  does  not  seem 
to  trouble  himself  about  saying  anything  serious  concerning  life  as  it 
LB  really  lived.    In  Jack  Straw  he  has  frankly  modelled  in  the  sand,     lie 
has  wiitlcn  a  play  ilial  passes  in  a  night,  bul  passes  pleasantly. 
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The  hero,  who  is  introduced  as  a  waiter  in  a  fashionable  hotel,  is 
really  a  grand  duke  in  self-inflicted  exile.  In  order  to  humble  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Parker  Jennings,  who  are  exhibited  as  farcically  exaggerated  types 
of  nouveaux  riches,  a  certain  lady  and  gentleman  induce  the  supp- 
waiter  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  foreign  nobleman  and  woo  the  title-hunting 
daughter  of  the  Jennings.  This  Jack  Straw  consents  to  do,  because  he 
loves  the  daughter  at  first  sight.  The  parvenus  are  sufficiently  humbled 
when  they  discover  that  their  social  lion  has  lately  been  a  waiter;  but  Jack 
Straw  surprises  everybody  by  disclosing  that  he  is  in  reality  the  grand 
duke  that  he  has  been  impersonating,  and  wins  the  girl  who  theretofore 
has  scorned  him. 

This  entertaining  story  is  constructed  with  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  stage,  and  is  written  with  facility  and  wit.  The  piece 
is  a  pleasant  entertainment,  but  it  is  nothing  more.  Mr.  Somerset 
Maugham  has  pleased  us  with  this  initial  effort;  but  he  has  yet  to  prove 
to  us  that  we  must  take  him  seriously. 

The  Likes  O'  Mc  a  one-act  piece  by  Mr.  Wilfred  T.  Coleby.  which 
is  announced  frankly  as  "an  episode,"  is  interesting  mainly  because  it  is 
purposely  not  a  play.     A  boy  of  the  slums  of  London 
«The  ifl  disclosed  chatting  with  the  girl  behind  the  counter 

Likes  in  a  small  general  shop.    A  boy  of  the  nobility,  who  has 

O'  Me"  been  passing  near  in  his  father's  motor-car,  comes  in- 

to the  shop  to  buy  some  pastry.  The  two  lads  converse 
together  and  exchange  their  views  of  life.  Xothing  is  meant  to  hap- 
pen, and  nothing  does.  The  little  piece  is  deliberately  unconstrncted, 
unarranged;  but  it  is  human  and  real.  It  is  only  a  descriptive  dialogue: 
but  it  tells  the  truth  more  surely  than  many  formal  plays.  It  is  a  little 
window  through  which  we  look  upon  a  little  life;  and  we  may  be  thankful 
that  the  window  is  clear  and  that  the  life  is  genuine 

Mr.    Hubert    Henry   Davies  has  always  been   a  delicate  and  dainty 
artist.     He  has  concerned  himself  by  preference  with  the  little  things 
of  life:  !>m  these  he  has  rendered  surely,  with  a  rare  re- 
finement of  art.     In  his  Latest  play,  The  Mollusc,  he 
"The  Mollusc"      fulfills  the  promise  which  he  gave  in  Cousin  Kate  and 
Mrs.  Oorringe's  Necklace.    A  mollusc,  according  to  Mr. 
Davie-,  i-  a  human  being  who  exerts  all  his  energies  to 
remain  impassive,  attached  to  an  immovable  rock,  while  the  tides  of  life 
swing  pasl  him.     The  author  presents  a  woman  of  this  type,  struggling 
constantly  in  an  endeavor  to  be  lazy,  and  Bhowfl  how  -he  is  cured  of  mol- 
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luscry  by  the  humorous  devices  of  a  bustling  brother.  Upon  this  slight 
and  airy  theme,  Mr.  Davies  has  built  a  satire  which  is  searching  in  its 
wisdom,  as  well  as  humorous  and  sweet.  He  has  the  rare  art  of  repeating 
truthfully  those  apparent  trivialities  of  conversation  which  reveal  the 
very  essence  of  individual  personality.  Though  he  seems  at  the  first 
glance  to  deal  only  with  unimportant  matters,  he  opens  vistas  upon  life 
at  large.  He  tells  the  truth  so  absolutely  about  things  that  do  not  matter 
that  he  reminds  the  mind  of  things  that  really  do.  Therefore  his  drama 
is  more  genuinely  entertaining  than  any  of  the  pieces  now  running  in  New 
York  which  were  devised  solely  for  immediate  entertainment.  He  is  all 
the  more  amusing  because  he  pleases  without  departing  from  the  truth. 
The  Mollusc,  which  exhibits  only  four  characters  in  a  single  set,  and 
might  seem  at  a  glance  to  be  a  minor  work,  is  the  best  play  which  has 
been  produced  this  season  in  New  York,  up  to  the  present  time  of  writ- 
ing. In  fact,  it  is  the  only  genuine  drama,  in  the  sense  that  it  reveals 
some  eternal  truth  of  human  life,  and  that  it  presents  real  characters  in- 
stead of  merely  acting  parts.  To  be  sure,  it  is  in  bulk  and  weight  a  little 
thing.  So  is  a  cameo;  so  is  a  pearl.  But  the  surging  tide  that  washes 
down  huge  images  of  sand  cannot  dissolve  a  pearl. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 


THE  AMERICAN  BLACK 

(A  Study  in  Race-Consciousness) 

BY    GEORGE    HERBERT    CLARKE 

Night  !     Night ! 

And  of  the  dawn  no  promise.    Wrong  is  right, 

And  right  is  wrong ! 

Long,  long  ago,  ah  long, 

I  roamed  the  forests  vast  and  awful,  bending 

Around  me  with  their  leafy  aisles  unending, 

And  smelt  their  dense  sweet  savors  many  a  league, 

And  fought  or  loved  their  Shadows  silent-striding 

Without  a  fear;  or,  when  a  hard  fatigue 

Befell,  would  sink  to  utter  sleep,  confiding 

In  the  fierce  gods  o'  the  Jungle  I  confest; 

Ah,  that  delicious,  peaceful,  dreamless  rest ! 
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No  hubbub  of  the  kraal-folk  now  I  hear, 

Xo  spear-songs,  no  war-music  wild  and  thrilling; 

Xot  now  I  shoot  the  arrow,  hurl  the  spear, 

And  rush  with  warrior-rage  unto  the  killing; — 

The  old  is  dead, 

Or,  if  it  live  perchance, 

It  dwells  in  the  so  distant  battle-dance 

ITnfindable  again,  and  poisoned  lance 

With  foe's  blood  wet  and  red, 

That  into  Past  and  Place  its  ghost  has  vanished. 

Instead, — 

Instead, — 

White  faces,  houses,  streets;  white  ways,  white  works; 

Faces  that  frown  and  yet  are  not  unkind, 

Faces  that  smile  where  yet  no  kindness  lurks, 

(The  gods  were  angry  or  were  gracious,  one!) 

Houses  that  wear  a  shutter  and  a  blind, 

Streets  all  alike,  and  work  that's  never  done, — 

Work  endless,  pitiless,  that  craves  and  craves 

Slaves  for  its  worshippers,  themselves  its  slaves : 

Work  without  aim  or  meaning,  save  to  breed 

Money,  the  mother  of  more  work,  and  greed, 

Its  father;  work  whose  drudging  devotees 

Bear  heavy  loads  with  harness  on  their  back, 

The  white  men's  golden,  and  we  black  men's  black, 

And  none  has  joy  or  ease : 

The  poor  seek  riches,  and  the  rich  seek  more, 

And  both  must  have  our  service,  hard  and  sore; — 

And  so  we  serve,  and  share  not,  nor  rebel, 

(For  one  must  suffer  uhen  he  is  in  hell) 

And  wear  the  yoke  with  silent,  sullen  shame, 

And  dream  of  Freedom  that  is  not  a  name. 

George  Herbert  Clarke. 


THE  POINT  OF  HONOR' 

BY   JOSEPH   CONRAD 

IV 

The  outward  world  at  that  time  did  not  exist  with  any  special  dis- 
tinctness for  General  D'Hubert.  One  evening,  however,  crossing  a  ridge 
from  which  he  could  see  both  houses,  General  D'Hubert  became  aware  of 
two  figures  far  down  the  road.  The  day  had  been  divine.  The  festal 
decoration  of  the  inflamed  sky  lent  a  gentle  glowT  to  the  sober  tints  of 
the  southern  land.  The  gray  rocks,  the  brown  fields,  the  purple,  undulat- 
ing distances  harmonized  in  luminous  accord,  exhaled  already  the  scents 
of  the  evening.  The  two  figures  down  the  road  presented  themselves  like 
two  rigid  and  wooden  silhouettes  all  black  on  the  ribbon  of  white  dust. 
General  D'Hubert  made  out  the  long,  straight,  military  capotes  but- 
toned closely  right  up  to  the  black  stocks,  the  cocked  hats,  the  lean, 
carven  brown  countenances — old  soldiers — vieilles  moustaches!  The 
taller  of  the  two  had  a  black  patch  over  one  eye;  the  other's  hard,  dry 
countenance  presented  some  bizarre,  disquieting  peculiarity,  which  on 
nearer  approach  proved  to  be  the  absence  of  the  tip  of  the  nose.  Lift- 
ing their  hands  with  one  movement  to  salute  the  slightly  lame  civilian 
walking  with  a  thick  stick,  they  inquired  for  the  house  where  the  Gen- 
eral Baron  D'Hubert  lived,  and  what  was  the  best  way  to  get  speech  with 
him  quietly. 

"If  you  think  this  quiet  enough,"  said  General  D'Hubert,  looking 
round  at  the  vine-fields,  framed  in  purple  lines,  and  dominated  by  the 
nest  of  gray  and  drab  walls  of  a  village  clustering  around  the  top  of  a 
conical  hill,  so  that  the  blunt  church  tower  seemed  but  the  shape  of  a 
crowning  rock — "if  you  think  this  spot  quiet  enough,  you  can  speak  to 
him  at  once.  And  I  beg  you,  comrades,  to  speak  openly,  with  perfect 
confidence/' 

They  stepped  back  at  this,  and  raised  again  their  hands  to  their 
hats  with  marked  ceremoniousness.  Then  the  one  with  the  chipped  nose, 
speaking  for  both,  remarked  that  the  matter  was  confidential  enough,  and 
to  be  arranged  discreetly.  Their  general  quarters  were  established  in 
that  village  over  there,  where  the  infernal  clodhoppers — damn  their  false, 

1  Copyright,  1907-1908,  by  Joseph  Conrad. 
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Royalist  hearts! — looked  remarkably  cross-eyed  at  three  unassuming 
military  men.  For  the  present  he  should  only  ask  for  the  name  of 
General  D'Hubert's  friends. 

"What  friends  r"  said  the  astonished  General  D'Hubert,  completely 
off  the  track.     "I  am  staving  with  mv  brother-in-law  over  there." 

"Well,  he  will  do  for  one,"  said  the  chipped  veteran. 

"We're  the  friends  of  General  Feraud,"  interjected  the  other,  who  had 
kept  silent  till  then,  only  glowering  with  his  one  eye  at  the  man 
who  had  never  loved  the  Emperor.  That  was  something  to  look  at. 
For  even  the  gold-laced  Judases  who  had  sold  him  to  the  English, 
the  marshals  and  princes,  had  loved  him  at  some  time  or  other.  But 
this  man  had  never  loved  the  Emperor.  General  Feraud  had  said  so 
distinctly. 

General  D'Hubert  felt  an  inward  blow  in  his  chest.  For  an  infinitesi- 
mal fraction  of  a  second  it  was  as  if  the  spinning  of  the  earth  had  be- 
come perceptible  with  an  awful,  slight  rustle  in  the  eternal  stillness  of 
space.  But  this  noise  of  blood  in  his  ears  passed  off  at  once.  Involun- 
tarily he  murmured,  "Feraud!     I  had  forgotten  his  existence." 

"He's  existing  at  present,  very  uncomfortably,  it  is  true,  in  the  in- 
famous inn  of  that  nest  of  savages  up  there,"  said  the  one-eyed  cuirassier 
drily.  "We  arrived  in  your  parts  an  hour  ago  on  post  horses.  He's 
awaiting  our  return  with  impatience.  There  is  hurry,  you  know.  The 
General  has  broken  the  ministerial  order  to  obtain  from  you  the  satis- 
faction he's  entitled  to  by  the  laws  of  honor,  and  naturally  he's  anxious 
to  have  it  all  over  before  the  gendarmerie  gets  on  his  scent." 

The  other  elucidated  the  idea  a  little  further.  "(Jet  back  on  the 
quiet — you  understand?  Phitt.  Xo  one  the  wiser.  We  have  broken 
out,  too.  Your  friend,  the  King,  would  be  glad  to  cut  off  our  scurvy 
pittances  at  the  first  chance.    It's  a  risk.    But  honor  before  everything." 

General  D'Hubert  had  recovered  his  powers  of  speech.  "So  you 
come  here  like  this  along  the  road  to  invite  me  to  a  throat-cutting  match 
with  that — that  ..."    A  laughing  sort  of  rage  took  p  don  of  him. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

His  fists  on  his  hips,  he  roared  without  restraint,  while  they  stood 
before  him  lank  and  straight,  as  though  they  had  been  shot  up  with  a 
snap  though  a  trapdoor  in  the  ground.  Only  four-and-twenty  months 
ago  the  masters  of  Europe,  they  had  already  the  air  of  antique  ghosts, 
they  seemed  less  substantial  in  their  faded  coats  than  their  own  narrow- 
shadows  falling  so  black  across  the  white  road  :  the  military  and  grotesque 
shadows  of  twenty  years  of  war  and  conquests.  They  had  an  outlandish 
appearance  of  two  imperturbable  bonzes  of  the  religion  of  the  sword. 
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And  General  D'Hubert,  also  one  of  the  ex-masters  of  Europe,  laughed  at 
these  serious  phantoms  standing  in  his  way. 

Said  one,  indicating  the  laughing  General  with  a  jerk  of  the  head. 
"A  merry  companion,  that." 

"There  are  some  of  us  that  haven't  smiled  from  the  day  The  Other 
went  away/'  remarked  his  comrade. 

A  violent  impulse  to  set  upon  and  beat  those  unsubstantial  wraiths  to 
the  ground  frightened  General  D'Hubert.  He  ceased  laughing  suddenly. 
His  desire  now  was  to  get  rid  of  them,  to  get  them  away  from  his  sight 
quickly  before  he  lost  control  of  himself.  He  wondered  at  the  fury  he 
felt  rising  in  his  breast.  But  he  had  no  time  to  look  into  that  peculiarity 
just  then. 

"I  understand  your  wish  to  be  done  with  me  as  quickly  as  possible. 
Don't  let  us  waste  time  in  empty  ceremonies.  Do  you  see  that  wood 
there  at  the  foot  of  that  slope?  Yes,  the  wood  of  pines.  Let  us  meet 
there  to-morrow  at  sunrise.  I  will  bring  with  me  my  sword  or  my 
pistols,  or  both  if  you  like." 

The  seconds  of  General  Feraud  looked  at  each  other. 

"Pistols,  General,"  said  the  cuirassier. 

"So  be  it.  Au  revoir — to-morrow  morning.  Till  then  let  me  advise 
you  to  keep  close  if  you  don't  want  the  gendarmerie  making  inquiries 
about  you  before  it  gets  dark.  Strangers  are  rare  in  this  part  of  the 
country." 

They  saluted  in  silence.  General  D'Hubert,  turning  his  back  on 
their  retreating  forms,  stood  still  in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  a  long 
time,  biting  his  lower  lip  and  looking  on  the  ground.  Then  he  began 
to  walk  straight  before  him,  thus  retracing  his  steps  till  he  found  him- 
self before  the  park  gate  of  his  intended's  house.  Dusk  had  fallen. 
Motionless  he  stared  through  the  bars  at  the  front  of  the  house,  gleam- 
ing clear  beyond  the  thickets  and  trees.  Footsteps  scrunched  on  the 
gravel,  and  presently  a  tall  stooping  shape  emerged  from  the  lateral 
alley  following  the  inner  side  of  the  park  wall. 

Le  Chevalier  de  Valmissigue,  uncle  of  the  adorable  Adele,  ex- 
brigadier  in  the  army  of  the  Princes,  bookbinder  in  Altona,  afterward 
shoemaker  (with  a  great  reputation  for  elegance  in  the  fit  of 
ladies'  shoes)  in  another  small  German  town,  wore  silk  stockings  on 
his  lean  shanks,  low  shoes  with  silver  buckles,  a  brocaded  waistcoat. 
A  long-skirted  coat,  a  la  frangaise,  covered  loosely  his  thin,  bowed 
back.  A  small  three-cornered  hat  rested  on  a  lot  of  powdered  hair, 
tied  in  a  queue. 
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"Monsieur  le  Chevalier,''  called  General  D'Hubert  softly. 
"What?     You  here  again,   mon  amii     Have  you  forgotten  some- 
thing?" 

"By  heavens !  that's  just  it.  I  have  forgotten  something.  I  am  come 
to  tell  you  of  it.  Xo — outside.  Behind  this  wall.  It's  too  ghastly  a 
thing  to  be  let  in  at  all  where  she  lives." 

The  Chevalier  came  out  at  once  with  that  benevolent  resignation  some 
old  people  display  toward  the  fugue  of  youth.  Older  by  a  quarter  of  a 
century  than  General  D'Hubert,  he  looked  upon  him  in  the  secret  of  his 
heart  as  a  rather  troublesome  youngster  in  love.  He  had  heard  his 
enigmatical  words  very  well,  but  attached  no  undue  importance  to  what 
a  mere  man  of  forty  so  hard  hit  was  likely  to  do  or  say.  The  turn 
of  mind  of  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  grown  up  during  the  years  of 
his  exile  was  almost  unintelligible  to  him.  Their  sentiments  appeared 
to  him  unduly  violent,  lacking  fineness  and  measure,  their  language 
needlessly  exaggerated.  He  joined  calmly  the  General  on  the  road,  and 
they  made  a  few  steps  in  silence,  the  General  trying  to  master  his  agita- 
tion, and  get  proper  control  of  voice. 

"It  is  perfectly  true;  I  forgot  something.  I  forgot  till  half  an  hour 
ago  that  I  had  an  urgent  affair  of  honor  on  my  hands.  It's  incredible, 
but  it  is  so !" 

All  was  still  for  a  moment.  Then  in  the  profound  evening  silence 
of  the  countryside  the  clear,  aged  voice  of  the  Chevalier  was  heard  trem- 
bling slightly.     "Monsieur!     That's  an  indignii   ." 

It  was  his  first  thought.  The  girl  born  during  his  exile,  the  posthu- 
mous daughter  of  his  poor  brother  murdered  by  a  band  of  Jacobins, 
had  grown  since  his  return  very  dear  to  his  old  heart,  which  had  been 
starving  on  mere  memories  of  affection  for  so  many  years.  "It  is  an 
inconceivable  thing,  I  say !  A  man  settles  such  affairs  before  he  thinks 
of  asking  for  a  young  girl's  hand.  Why!  If  you  had  forgotten  for 
ten  days  longer,  you  would  have  been  married  before  your  memory  re- 
turned to  you.  In  my  time  men  did  not  forget  such  things — nor  yet 
what  is  due  to  the  feelings  of  an  innocent  young  woman.  If  I  did  not 
respect  them  myself,  I  would  qualify  your  conduct  in  a  way  which 
you  would  not  like." 

General  D'Hubert  relieved  himself  frankly  by  a  groan.  "Don't  let 
that  consideration  prevent  you.  You  run  no  risk  of  offending  her 
mortally." 

But  the  old  man  paid  no  attention  to  this  lover's  non-ense.  Itfa 
doubtful  whether  he  even  heard.  "What  is  it?"  he  asked.  "Whatfa  the 
nature  of  .   .   .   ?" 
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"Call  it  a  youthful  folly,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier.  An  inconceivable 
incredible  result  of  .  .  ."  He  stopped  short.  "He  will  never  believe 
the  story,"  he  thought.  "He  will  only  think  I  am  taking  him  for  a 
fool,  and  get  offended."  General  D'Hubert  spoke  up  again.  "Yes, 
originating  in  youthful  folly,  it  has  become  ..." 

The  Chevalier  interrupted.     "Well,  then  it  must  be  arranged." 

"Arranged  ?" 

''Yes,  no  matter  at  what  cost  to  your  amour  pro  pre.  You  should  have 
remembered  you  were  engaged.  You  forgot  that  too,  I  suppose.  And 
then  you  go  and  forget  your  quarrel.  It's  the  most  hopeless  exhibition 
of  levity  I  ever  heard  of." 

"Good  heavens,  Monsieur !  You  don't  imagine  I  have  been  picking 
up  this  quarrel  last  time  I  was  in  Paris,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  do  you  ?" 

"Eh!  What  matters  the  precise  date  of  your  insane  conduct?"  ex- 
claimed the  Chevalier  testily.    "The  principal  thing  is  to  arrange  it." 

Xoticing  General  D'Hubert  getting  restive  and  trying  to  place  a  word, 
the  old  emigre  raised  his  hand,  and  added  with  dignity,  "I've  been  a 
soldier  too.  I  would  never  dare  suggest  a  doubtful  step  to  the  man 
whose  name  my  niece  is  to  bear.  I  tell  you  that  entre  galants  hommcs 
an  affair  can  always  be  arranged." 

"But,  saperlotte,  Monsieur  le  Chevalier,  it's  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago.    I  was  a  lieutenant  of  hussars  then." 

The  old  Chevalier  seemed  confounded  by  the  vehemently  despairing- 
tone  of  this  information.  "You  were  a  lieutenant  of  hussars  sixteen  years 
ago,"  he  mumbled  in  a  dazed  manner. 

"Why,  yes !  You  did  not  suppose  I  was  made  a  general  in  my 
era  die  like  a  royal  prince." 

In  the  deepening  purple  twilight  of  the  fields  spread  with  vine  leaves, 
backed  by  a  low  band  of  sombre  crimson  in  the  west,  the  voice  of  the  old 
ex-officer  in  the  army  of  the  Princes  sounded  collected,  punctiliously 
civil. 

"Do  I  dream?  Is  this  a  pleasantry?  Or  am  I  to  understand  that 
you  have  been  hatching  an  affair  of  honor  for  sixteen  years?" 

"It  has  clung  to  me  for  that  length  of  time.  That  is  my  precise 
meaning.  The  quarrel  itself  is  not  to  be  explained  easily.  We  met  on 
the  ground  several  times  during  that  time,  of  course." 

"What  manners!  What  horrible  perversion  of  manliness!  Nothing 
can  account  for  such  inhumanity  but  the  sanguinary  madness  of  the 
Revolution  which  has  tainted  a  whole  generation,"  mused  the  returned 
emigre  in  a  low  tone.    "Who's  your  adversary?''  he  asked  a  little  louder. 

"Mv  adversary?     His  name  is  Feraud." 
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Shadowy  in  his  tricorne  and  old-fashioned  clothes,  like  a  bowed,  thin 
ghost  of  the  ancien  regime,  the  Chevalier  voiced  a  ghostly  memory.  "I 
can  remember  the  feud  about  little  Sophie  Derval,  between  Monsieur 
de  Brissac,  Captain  in  the  Bodyguards,  and  D'Anjorrant  (not  the  pock- 
marked one,  the  other — the  Beau  D'Anjorrant,  as  they  called  him). 
They  met  three  times  in  eighteen  months  in  a  most  gallant  manner.  It 
was  the  fault  of  that  little  Sophie,  too,  who  would  keep  on  playing  .   .   .  " 

"This  is  nothing  of  the  kind,''  interrupted  General  D'Hubert.  He 
laughed  a  little  sardonically.  "Not  at  all  so  simple,"  he  added.  "Xor 
yet  half  so  reasonable,"  he  finished  inaudibly  between  his  teeth,  and 
ground  them  with  rage. 

After  this  sound  nothing  troubled  the  silence  for  a  long  time,  till 
the  Chevalier  asked,  without  animation,  "What  is  he — this  Feraud  ?v 

"Lieutenant  of  hussars,  too — I  mean,  he's  a  general.  A  Gascon. 
Son  of  a  blacksmith,  I  believe." 

"There !  I  thought  so.  That  Bonaparte  had  a  special  predilection 
for  the  canaille.  I  don't  mean  this  for  you,  D'Hubert.  You  are  one  of 
us,  though  you  have  served  this  usurper,  who  ..." 

"Let's  leave  him  out  of  this,"  broke  in  General  D'Hubert. 

The  Chevalier  shrugged  his  peaked  shoulders.  "Feraud  of  sorts.  Off- 
spring of  a  blacksmith-  and  some  village  troll.  See  what  comes  of  mix- 
ing yourself  up  with  that  sort  of  people." 

"You  have  made  shoes  yourself,  Chevalier." 

"Yes.  But  I  am  not  the  son  of  a  shoemaker.  Neither  are  you,  Mon- 
sieur D'Hubert.  You  and  I  have  something  that  your  Bonaparte's 
princes,  dukes,  and  marshals  have  not.  because  there's  no  power  on  earth 
that  could  give  it  to  them,"  retorted  the  cmi<jrr.  with  the  rising  anima- 
tion of  a  man  who  lias  got  hold  of  a  hopeful  argument.  "Those  people 
don't  exist — all  these  Ferauds.  Feraud!  What  is  Feraud?  A  va-nu- 
pieds  disguised  into  a  general  by  a  Corsican  adventurer  masquerading  as 
an  emperor.  There  is  no  earthly  reason  for  a  D'Hubert  to  icncanailler 
by  a  duel  with  a  person  of  that  sort.  You  can  make  your  excuses  to 
him  perfectly  well.  And  if  the  manant  takes  into  his  head  to  decline 
them,  you  may  simply  refuse  to  meet  him." 

"You  say   I   may  do  that?" 

"I  do.     With  the  clearest  conscience." 

"Monsieur  h  Chevalier!  To  what  do  you  think  you  have  returned 
from  your  emigration?" 

This  was  Baid  in  rach  a  startling  tone  that  the  old  man  raised 
sharply  his  bowed  head,  glimmering  silvery  white  under  the  points  of 
the  little  tricorne.     For  a  time  he  made  no  sound. 
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"God  knows !"  he  said  at  last,  pointing  with  a  slow  and  grave  gesture 
at  a  tall,  roadside  cross  mounted  on  a  block  of  stone,  and  stretching  its 
arms  of  forged  iron  all  black  against  the  darkening  red  band  in  the 
sky — "God  knows !  If  it  were  not  for  this  emblem,  which  I  remember 
seeing  on  this  spot  as  a  child,  I  would  wonder  to  what  we  who  remained 
faithful  to  God  and  our  king  have  returned.  The  very  voices  of  the 
people  have  changed." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  changed  France,"  said  General  D'Hubert.  He  seemed 
to  have  regained  his  calm.  His  tone  was  slightly  ironic.  "Therefore  I 
cannot  take  your  advice.  Besides,  how  is  one  to  refuse  to  be  bitten  by 
a  dog  that  means  to  bite?  It's  impracticable.  Take  my  word  for  it — 
Feraud  isn't  a  man  to  be  stayed  by  apologies  or  refusals.  But  there  are 
other  ways.  I  could,  for  instance,  send  a  messenger  with  a  word  to  the 
brigadier  of  the  gendarmerie  in  Senlac.  He  and  his  two  friends  are 
liable  to  arrest  on  my  simple  order.  It  would  make  some  talk  in  the 
army,  both  the  organized  and  the  disbanded — especially  the  disbanded. 
All  canaille!  All  once  upon  a  time  the  companions  in  arms  of  Armand 
D'Hubert.  But  what  need  a  D'Hubert  care  what  people  that  don't  exist 
may  think?  Or,  better  still,  I  might  get  my  brother-in-law  to  send  for 
the  mayor  of  the  village  and  give  him  a  hint.  No  more  would  be  needed 
to  get  the  three  'brigands'  set  upon  with  flails  and  pitchforks  and  hunted 
into  some  nice,  deep,  wet  ditch — and  nobody  the  wiser !  It  has  been 
done  only  ten  miles  from  here  to  three  poor  devils  of  the  disbanded  Ked 
Lancers  of  the  Guard  going  to  their  homes.  What  says  your  conscience, 
Chevalier?  Can  a  D'Hubert  do  that  thing  to  three  men  who  do  not 
exist  ?" 

A  few  stars  had  come  out  on  the  blue  obscurity,  clear  as  crystal,  of 
the  sky.  The  dry,  thin  voice  of  the  Chevalier  spoke  harshly.  "Why  are 
you  telling  me  all  this?" 

The  General  seized  the  withered  old  hand  with  a  strong  grip.  "Be- 
cause I  owe  you  my  fullest  confidence.  Who  could  tell  Adele  but  you? 
You  understand  why  I  dare  not  trust  my  brother-in-law  nor  yet  my  own 
sister.  Chevalier!  I  have  been  so  near  doing  these  things  that  I  tremble 
yet.  You  don't  know  how  terrible  this  duel  appears  to  me.  And  there's 
no  escape  from  it." 

He  murmured  after  a  pause,  "It's  a  fatality,"  dropped  the  Chevalier's 
passive  hand,  and  said  in  his  ordinary  conversational  voice,  "I  shall  have 
to  go  without  seconds.  If  it  is  my  lot  to  remain  on  the  ground,  you  at 
least  will  know  all  that  can  be  made  known  of  this  affair." 

The  shadowy  ghost  of  the  ancien  regime  seemed  to  have  become  more 
bowed  during  the  conversation.     "How  am  1  to  keep  an  indifferent  face 
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this  evening  before  these  two  women,"  he  groaned.     "General !     I  find 
it  very  difficult   to  forgive  you." 
General  D'Hubert  made  no  answer. 

"Is  your  cause  good,  at  least?" 

"I  am  innocent." 

This  time  he  seized  the  Chevalier's  ghostly  arm  above  the  elbow,  and 
gave  it  a  mighty  squeeze.  "I  must  kill  him !"  he  hissed,  and  opening  his 
hand  strode  away  down  the  road. 

The  delicate  attentions  of  his  adoring  sister  had  secured  for  the  Gen- 
eral perfect  liberty  of  movement  in  the  house  where  he  was  a  guest.  He 
had  even  his  own  entrance  through  a  small  door  in  one  corner  of  the 
orangery.  Thus  he  was  not  exposed  that  evening  to  the  necessity  of  dissem- 
bling his  agitation  before  the  calm  ignorance  of  the  other  inmates.  He  was 
glad  of  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  if  he  had  to  open  his  lips  he  would 
break  out  into  horrible  and  aimless  imprecations,  start  breaking  furni- 
ture, smashing  china  and  glass.  From  the  moment  he  opened  the  private 
door,  and  while  ascending  the  twenty-eight  steps  of  a  winding  staircase, 
giving  access  to  the  corridor  on  which  his  room  opened,  he  went  through 
a  horrible  and  humiliating  scene  in  which  an  infuriated  madman  with 
bloodshot  eyes  and  a  foaming  mouth  played  inconceivable  havoc  with 
everything  inanimate  that  may  be  found  in  a  well-appointrd  dining-room. 
When  he  opened  the  door  of  his  apartment  the  fit  was  over,  and  his  bodily 
fatigue  was  so  great  that  he  had  to  catch  at  the  backs  of  the  chairs  while 
crossing  the  room  to  reach  a  low  and  broad  divan  on  which  he  let  himself 
fall  heavily.  His  moral  prostration  was  still  greater.  That  brutality  of 
feeling  which  he  had  known  only  when  charging  the  enemy,  sabre  in 
hand,  amazed  this  man  of  forty,  who  did  not  recognize  in  it  the  instinc- 
tive fury  of  his  menaced  passion.  But  in  his  mental  and  bodily  ex- 
haustion this  passion  got  cleared,  distilled,  refined  into  a  sentiment  of 
melancholy  despair  at  having,  perhaps,  to  die  before  he  had  taught  this 
beautiful  girl  to  love  him. 

That  night,  General  DTIubert  stretched  out  on  his  back  with  Ins 
hands  over  his  eyes,  or  lying  on  his  breast  with  his  face  buried  in  a 
cushion,  made  the  full  pilgrimage  of  emotions.  Nauseating  disgust  at 
the  absurdity  of  the  situation,  doubt  of  his  own  fitness  to  conduct  his 

;ence,  and  mistrust  of  his  best  sentiments  (for  what  the  devil  did 
he  want  to  go  to  Fouche  for?) — he  knew  them  all  in  turn.  "I  am 
an  idiot,  neither  moro  nor  less,"  ho  thought — '*a  sensitive  idiot.  Because 
I  overheard  tw  i  men  talking  in  a  cafe  ...  I  am  an  idiot  afraid 
of  lies — whereas  in  life  it  is  only  truth  that  matters." 

Several  times  he  got  up  and,  walking  in  his  socks  in  order  not  to 
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be  heard  by  anybody  downstairs,  drank  all  the  water  he  could  find  in 
the  dark.  And  he  tasted  the  torments  of  jealousy,  too.  She  would 
marry  somebody  else.  His  very  soul  writhed.  The  tenacity  of  that 
Feraud,  the  awful  persistence  of  that  imbecile  brute,  came  to  him  with 
the  tremendous  force  of  a  relentless  destiny.  General  D'Hubert  trembled 
as  he  put  down  the  empty  water  ewer.  "He  will  have  me,"  he  thought. 
General  D'Hubert  was  tasting  every  emotion  that  life  has  to  give.  He 
had  in  his  dry  mouth  the  faint  sickly  flavor  of  fear,  not  the  excusable 
fear  before  a  young  girl's  candid  and  amused  glance,  but  the  fear  of 
death  and  the  honorable  man's  fear  of  cowardice. 

But  if  true  courage  consists  in  going  out  to  meet  an  odious  danger 
from  which  our  body,  soul,  and  heart  recoil  together,  General  D'Hubert 
had  the  opportunity  to  practise  it  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.  He  had 
charged  exultingly  at  batteries  and  at  infantry  squares,  and  ridden  with 
messages  through  a  hail  of  bullets  without  thinking  anything  about  it. 
His  business  now  was  to  sneak  out  unheard,  at  break  of  day,  to  an  ob- 
scure and  revolting  death.  General  D'Hubert  never  hesitated.  He  car- 
ried two  pistols  in  a  leather  bag  which  he  slung  over  his  shoulder.  Be- 
fore he  had  crossed  the  garden  Ills  mouth  was  dry  again.  He  picked  two 
oranges.  It  was  only  after  shutting  the  gate  after  him  that  he  felt  ia 
slight  faintness. 

He  staggered  on,  disregarding  it,  and  after  going  a  few  yards  re- 
gained the  command  of  his  legs.  In  the  colorless  and  pellucid  dawn  the 
wood  of  pines  detached  its  columns  of  trunks  and  its  dark  green  canopy 
very  clearly  against  the  rocks  of  the  gray  hillside.  He  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  it  steadily,  and  sucked  at  an  orange  as  he  walked.  That  tempera- 
mental good-humored  coolness  in  the  face  of  danger  which  had  made 
him  an  officer  liked  by  his  men  and  appreciated  by  his  superiors  was 
gradually  asserting  itself.  It  was  like  going  into  battle.  Arriving  at 
the  edge  of  the  wood  he  sat  down  on  a  boulder,  holding  the  other  orange 
in  his  hand,  and  reproached  himself  for  coming  so  ridiculously  early 
on  the  ground.  Before  very  long,  however,  he  heard  the  swishing  of 
bushes,  footsteps  on  the  hard  ground,  and  the  sounds  of  a  disjointed,  loud 
conversation.  A  voice  somewhere  behind  him  said  boastfully,  "He's 
game  for  my  bag." 

lie  thought  to  himself,  "Here  they  are.  What's  this  about  game? 
Are  they  talking  of  me?"  And  becoming  aware  of  the  other  orange  in 
hifl  hand,  he  thought  further,  "These  are  very  good  oranges.  Leonie's 
own  tree.  J  may  just  as  well  eal  this  orange  now  instead  of  Hinging 
i:    away." 

Emerging  from  a  wilderness  of  rocks  and  bushes,  General  Feraud 
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and  his  seconds  discovered  General  D'Hubert  engaged  in  peeling  the 
orange.  They  stood  still,  waiting  till  he  looked  up.  Then  the  seconds 
raised  their  hats,  while  General  Feraud,  putting  his  hands  behind  his 
back,   walked   aside   a   little   way. 

"I  am  compelled  to  ask  one  of  you,  messieurs,  to  act  for  me.  I 
have  brought  no  friends.     Will  you?" 

The  one-eyed  cuirassier  said  judicially,  "That  cannot  be  refused.'' 

The  other  veteran  remarked,  "It's  awkward  all  the  same." 

"Owing  to  the  state  of  the  people's  minds  in  this  part  of  the  country 
there  was  no  one  I  could  trust  safely  with  the  object  of  your  presence 
here,"  explained  General  D'Hubert,  urbanely. 

They  saluted,  looked  round,  and  remarked  both  together: 

"Poor  ground." 

-It's  unfit." 

"Why  bother  about  ground,  measurements,  and  so  on?  Let  us  sim- 
plify matters.  Load  the  two  pairs  of  pistols.  I  will  take  those  of 
General  Feraud,  and  let  him  take  mine.  Or,  better  still,  let  us  take 
a  mixed  pair.  One  of  each  pair.  Then  let  us  go  into  the  wood  and 
shoot  at  sight,  while  you  remain  outside.  We  did  not  come  here  for 
ceremonies,  but  for  war — war  to  the  death.  Any  ground  is  good  enough 
for  that.  If  I  fall,  you  must  leave  me  where  I  lie  and  clear  out.  It 
wouldn't  be  healthy  for  you  to  be  found  hanging  about  here  after  that." 

It  appeared  after  a  short  parley  that  General  Feraud  was  willing  to 
accept  these  conditions.  While  the  seconds  were  loading  the  pistols,  he 
could  be  heard  whistling,  and  was  seen  to  rub  his  hands  with  perfect 
contentment.  He  flung  off  his  coat  briskly,  and  General  D'Hubert  took 
off  his  own  and  folded  it  carefully  on  a  stone. 

"Suppose  you  take  your  principal   to  the  other  side  of  the  wood 
and  let  him  enter  exactly  in  ten  minutes  from  now,"  suggested  General 
D'Hubert  calmly,  but   feeling  as  if  he  were  giving  directions  for  his 
own    execution.      This,    however,    was    his    last    moment    of    weaki 
'"Wait.     Let  us  compare  watches  first." 

He  pulled  out  his  own.  The  officer  with  the  chipped  nose  went  over 
to  borrow  the  watch  of  General  Feraud.  They  bent  their  heads  over 
them  for  a  time. 

"That's  it.    At  four  minutes  to  six  by  yours.    Seven  to  by  mine.'3 

It  was  the  cuirassier  who  remained  by  the  side  of  General  D'Hubert, 
keeping  his  one  eye  fixed  immovably  on  the  white  face  of  the  watch 
he  held  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  lie  opened  his  mouth,  waiting  for  the 
beat  of  tlie  last  second  long  before  he  snapped  out  the  word,  "Arum 

General  D'Hubert  moved  on,  passing  from  the  glaring  sunshine  of  the 
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Provengal  morning  into  the  cool  and  aromatic  shade  of  the  pines.  The 
ground  was  clear  between  the  reddish  trunks,  whose  multitude,  leaning 
at  slightly  different  angles,  confused  his  eye  at  first.  It  was  like  going 
into  battle.  The  commanding  quality  of  confidence  in  himself  woke  up 
in  his  breast.  He  was  all  to  his  affair.  The  problem  was  how  to  kill 
the  adversary.  Nothing  short  of  that  would  free  him  from  this  im- 
becile nightmare.  "It's  no  use  wounding  that  brute,"  thought  General 
'D'Hubert.  He  was  known  as  a  resourceful  officer.  His  comrades  years 
ago  used  also  to  call  him  The  Strategist.  And  it  was  a  fact  that  he  could 
think  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy.  Whereas  Feraud  had  been  always 
a  mere  fighter — but  a  dead  shot,  unluckily. 

"I  must  draw  his  fire  at  the  greatest  possible  range,"  said  General 
D'Hubert  to  himself. 

At  that  moment  he  saw  something  white  moving  far  off  between  the 
trees — the  shirt  of  his  adversary.  He  stepped  out  at  once  between  the 
trunks,  exposing  himself  freely ;  then,  quick  as  lightning,  leaped  back.  It 
had  been  a  risky  move  but  it  succeeded  in  its  object.  Almost  simulta- 
neously with  the  pop  of  a  shot  a  small  piece  of  bark  chipped  off  by 
the  bullet  stung  his  ear  painfully. 

General  Feraud,  with  one  shot  expended,  was  getting  cautious.  Peep- 
ing round  the  tree,  General  D'Hubert  could  not  see  him  at  all.  This 
ignorance  of  the  foe's  whereabouts  carried  wTith  it  a  sense  of  insecurity. 
General  D'Hubert  felt  himself  abominably  exposed  on  his  flank  and 
rear.  Again  something  white  fluttered  in  his  sight.  Ha !  The  enemy 
was  still  on  his  front,  then.  He  had  feared  a  turning  movement.  But 
apparently  General  Feraud  wras  not  thinking  of  it.  General  D'Hubert 
saw  him  pass  without  special  haste  from  one  tree  to  another  in  the 
straight  line  of  approach.  With  great  firmness  of  mind  General 
D'Hubert  stayed  his  hand.  Too  far  yet.  He  knew  he  was  no  marksman. 
His  must  be  a  waiting  game — to  kill. 

Wishing  to  take  advantage  of  the  greater  thickness  of  the  trunk,  he 
sank  down  to  the  ground.  Extended  at  full  length,  head  on  to  his  enemy, 
he  had  his  person  completely  protected.  Exposing  himself  would  not 
do  now,  because  the  other  was  too  near  by  this  time.  A  conviction  that 
Feraud  would  presently  do  something  rash  was  like  balm  to  General 
D'Hubert's  soul.  But  to  keep  his  chin  raised  off  the  ground  was  irk- 
some, and  not  much  use  either.  He  peeped  round,  exposing  a  fraction 
of  his  head  with  dread,  but  really  with  little  risk.  His  enemy,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  did  not  expect  to  see  anything  of  him  so  low  down  as 
that.  General  D'Hubert  caught  a  fleeting  view  of  General  Feraud 
shifting  trees  again  with  deliberate  caution.    "He  despises  my  shooting 
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he  thought,  displaying  that  insight  into  the  mind  of  his  antagonist 
which  is  of  such  great  help  in  winning  battles.  He  was  confirmed  in 
his  tactics  of  immobility.  "If  I  could  only  watch  my  rear  as  well  as 
my  front !"  he  thought  anxiously,  longing  for  the  impossible. 

It  required  some  force  of  character  to  lay  his  pistols  down;  but,  on 
a  sudden  impulse,  General  D'Hubert  did  this  very  gently — one  on  each 
side  of  him.  In  the  army  he  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  bit  of  a  dandy  be- 
cause he  used  to  shave  and  put  on  a  clean  shirt  on  the  days  of  battle. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  had  always  been  very  careful  of  his  personal  ap- 
pearance. In  a  man  of  nearly  forty,  in  love  with  a  young  and  charming 
girl,  this  praiseworthy  self-respect  may  run  to  such  little  weaknesses  as, 
for  instance,  being  provided  with  an  elegant  little  leather  folding-case 
containing  a  small  ivory  comb,  and  fitted  with  a  piece  of  looking-glass 
on  the  outside.  General  D'Hubert,  his  hands  being  free,  felt  in  his 
breeches'  pockets  for  that  implement  of  innocent  vanity  excusable  in  the 
possessor  of  long  silky  moustaches.  He  drew  it  out,  and  then  with  the 
utmost  coolness  and  promptitude  turned  himself  over  on  his  back.  In 
this  new  attitude,  his  head  a  little  raised,  holding  the  little  looking- 
glass  just  clear  of  his  tree,  he  squinted  into  it  with  his  left  eye,  while 
the  right  kept  a  direct  watch  on  the  rear  of  his  position.  Thus  was 
proved  Napoleon's  saying,  that  "for  a  French  soldier,  the  word  impos- 
sible does  not  exist/'  He  had  the  right  tree  nearly  filling  thj  field  of 
his  little  mirror. 

"If  he  moves  from  behind  it,"  he  reflected  with  satisfaction,  "I  am 
bound  to  see  his  legs.  But  in  any  case  he  can't  come  upon  me  un- 
awares." 

And,  sure  enough,  he  saw  the  boots  of  General  Feraud  flash  in  and 
out,  eclipsing  for  an  instant  everything  else  reflected  in  the  little  mir- 
ror. He  shifted  its  position  accordingly.  But  having  to  form  his  judg- 
ment of  the  change  from  that  indirect  view  he  did  not  realize  that  now 
his  feet  and  a  portion  of  his  legs  were  in  plain  sight  of  General  Feraud. 

General  Feraud  had  been  getting  gradually  impressed  by  the  amaz- 
ing cleverness  with  which  his  enemy  was  keeping  cover.  He  had  spotted 
the  right  tree  with  bloodthirsty  precision.  He  was  absolutely  certain 
of  it.  And  yet  he  had  not  been  able  to  glimpse  as  much  as  the  tip 
of  an  ear.  As  he  had  been  looking  for  it  at  the  height  of  about  five  feet 
ten  inches  from  the  ground  it  was  no  great  wonder — but  it  seemed  very 
wonderful  to   General  Feraud. 

The  first  view  of  these  feet  and  loirs  determined  a  rush  of  blood  to 
his  head.  He  literally  Btaggered  behind  his  tree,  and  had  to  steady  him- 
self against  it  with  his  hand.    The  other  was  lying  on  the  ground,  then ! 
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On  the  ground!  Perfectly  still,  too!  Exposed!  What  could  it  mean? 
.  .  .  The  notion  that  he  had  knocked  over  his  adversary  at  the  first 
shot  entered  then  General  Feraud's  head.  Once  there  it  grew  with 
every  second  of  attentive  gazing,  overshadowing  every  other  supposi- 
tion— irresistible,  triumphant,  ferocious. 

•"What  an  ass  I  was  to  think  I  could  have  missed  him,"  he  muttered 
to  himself.  "He  was  exposed  en  plein — the  fool ! — for  quite  a  couple 
of  seconds." 

General  Feraud  gazed  at  the  motionless  limbs,  the  last  vestiges  of 
surprise  fading  before  an  unbounded  admiration  of  his  own  deadly  skill 
with  the  pistol. 

"Turned  up  his  toes !  By  the  god  of  war,  that  was  a  shot !"  he 
exulted  mentally.  "Got  it  through  the  head,  no  doubt,  just  where  I 
aimed,  staggered  behind  that  tree,  rolled  over  on  his  back  and  died." 

And  he  stared !  He  stared,  forgetting  to  move,  almost  awed,  almost 
sorry.  But  for  nothing  in  the  world  would  he  have  had  it  undone. 
Such  a  shot ! — such  a  shot !     Eolled  over  on  his  back  and  died ! 

For  it  was  this  helpless  position,  lying  on  the  back,  that  shouted  its 
direct  evidence  at  General  Feraud !  It  never  occurred  to  him  that  it 
might  have  been  deliberately  assumed  by  a  living  man.  It  was  in- 
conceivable. It  was  beyond  the  range  of  sane  supposition.  There  was 
no  possibility  to  guess  the  reason  for  it.  And  it  must  be  said,  too, 
that  General  D'Hubert's  turned-up  feet  looked  thoroughly  dead.  Gen- 
eral Feraud  expanded  his  lungs  for  a  stentorian  shout  to  his  seconds, 
but,  from  what  he  felt  to  be  an  excessive  scrupulousness,  refrained  for 
a  while. 

"I  will  just  go  and  see  first  whether  he  breathes  yet,"  he  mum- 
bled to  himself,  leaving  carelessly  the  shelter  of  his  tree.  This  move 
was  immediately  perceived  by  the  resourceful  General  D'Hubert.  He 
concluded  it  to  be  another  shift,  but  when  he  lost  the  boots  out  of 
the  field  of  the  mirror  he  became  uneasy.  General  Feraud  had  only 
stepped  a  little  out  of  the  line,  but  his  adversary  could  not  possibly  have 
supposed  him  walking  up  with  perfect  unconcern.  General  D'Hubert, 
beginning  to  wonder  at  what  had  become  of  the  other,  was  taken  un- 
awares so  completely  that  the  first  warning  of  danger  consisted  in  the 
long,  early  morning  shadow  of  his  enemy  falling  aslant  on  his  out- 
stretched legs.  He  had  not  even  heard  a  footfall  on  the  soft  ground  be- 
tween the  trees ! 

It  was  too  much  even  for  1 1 is  coolness.  He  jumped  up  instinctively, 
leaving  the  pistols  on  the  ground.  The  irresistible  instinct  of  an  aver- 
age man  (unless  totally  paralysed  by  discomfiture)   would  have  been  to 
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stoop  for  his  weapons,  exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  shot  down 
in  that  position.  Instinct,  of  course,  is  irreflective.  It  is  its  very  defini- 
tion. But  it  may  be  an  inquiry  worth  pursuing  whether  in  reflective 
mankind  the  mechanical  promptings  of  instinct  are  not  affected  by 
the  customary  mode  of  thought.  In  his  young  days,  Armand  D'Hubert, 
the  reflective,  promising  officer,  had  emitted  the  opinion  that  in  warfare 
one  should  "never  cast  back  on  the  lines  of  a  mistake."  This  idea,  de- 
fended and  developed  in  many  discussions,  had  settled  into  one  of  the 
stock  notions  of  his  brain,  had  become  a  part  of  his  mental  individuality. 
Whether  it  had  gone  so  inconceivably  deep  as  to  affect  the  dictates  of 
his  instinct,  or  simply  because,  as  he  himself  declared  afterward,  he 
was  "too  scared  to  remember  the  confounded  pistols/'  the  fact  is  that 
General  D'Hubert  never  attempted  to  stoop  for  them.  Instead  of  going 
back  on  his  mistake,  he  seized  the  rough  trunk  with  both  hands,  and 
swung  himself  behind  it  with  such  impetuosity  that,  going  right  round 
in  the  very  flash  and  report  of  the  pistol-shot,  he  reappeared  on  the  other 
side  of  the  tree  face  to  face  with  General  Feraud.  This  last,  com- 
pletely unstrung  by  such  a  show  of  agility  on  the  part  of  a  dead  man, 
was  trembling  yet.  A  very  faint  mist  of  smoke  hung  before  his  face, 
which  had  an  extraordinary  aspect,  as  if  the  lower  jaw  had  come  un- 
hinged. 

"Not  missed !"  he  croaked  hoarsely  from  the  depths  of  a  dry 
throat. 

This  sinister  sound  loosened  the  spell  that  had  fallen  on  General 
D'Hubert's  senses.  "Yes,  missed — a  bout  portaid"  he  heard  himself 
saving,  almost  before  he  had  recovered  the  full  command  of  his  facul- 
ties. The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  accompanied  by  a  gust  of  homicidal 
fury,  resuming  in  its  violence  the  accumulated  resentment  of  a  lifetime. 
For  years  General  D'Hubert  had  been  exasperated  and  humiliated  by 
an  atrocious  absurdity  imposed  upon  him  by  this  man's  savage  caprice. 
Besides,  General  D'Hubert  had  been  in  this  last  instance  too  unwilling 
to  confront  death  for  the  reaction  of  his  anguish  not  to  take  the  shape 
of  a  desire  to  kill.  "And  I  have  my  two  shots  to  fire  yet,"  he  added 
pitilessly. 

General  Feraud  snapped  to  his  teeth,  and  his  face  assumed  an  irate, 
undaunted  expression.     "Go  on!"  he  said  grimly. 

These  would  have  been  his  last  words  if  General  D'Hubert  had  been 
holding  the  pistols  in  his  hands.  But  the  pistols  were  lying  on  the 
ground  at  the  foot  of  a  pine.  General  D'Hubert  had  the  second  of 
leisure  necessary  to  remember  that  he  had  dreaded  death  not  as  a  man. 
but  as  a  lover;  not  as  a  danger,  but  as  a  rival;  not  as  a  foe  to  life. 
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but  as  an  obstacle  to  marriage.     And  behold!  there  was  the  rival  de- 
feated ! — utterly  defeated,  crushed,  done  for ! 

He  picked  up  the  weapons  mechanically,  and,  instead  of  firing  them 
into  General  Feraud's  breast,  he  gave  expression  to  the  thought  upper- 
most in  his  mind,  "You  will  fight  no  more  duels  now." 

His  tone  of  leisurely,  ineffable  satisfaction  was  too  much  for  General 
Feraud's  stoicism.  "Don't  dawdle,  then,  damn  you  for  a  cold-blooded 
staff-coxcomb !"  he  roared  out  suddenly,  out  of  an  impassive  face  held 
erect  on  a  rigidly  still  body. 

General  D'Hubert  uncocked  the  pistols  carefully.  This  proceeding 
a  as  observed  with  mixed  feelings  by  the  other  general.  "You  missed 
me  twice,"  the  victor  said  coolly,  shifting  both  pistols  to  one  hand ;  "the 
Last  time  within  a  foot  or  so.  By  every  rule  of  single  combat  your  life 
belongs  to  me.     That  does  not  mean  that  I  want  to  take  it  now." 

"I  have  no  use  for  your  forbearance,"  muttered  General  Feraud 
gloomity. 

"Allow  me  to  point  out  that  this  is  no  concern  of  mine,"  said  Gen- 
eral D'Hubert,  whose  every  word  was  dictated  by  a  consummate  delicacy 
of  feeliug.  In  anger  he  could  have  killed  that  man,  but  in  cold  blood 
he  recoiled  from  humiliating  by  a  show  of  generosity  this  unreasonable 
being — a  fellow-soldier  of  the  Grand  Armee,  a  companion  in  the  won- 
ders and  terrors  of  the  great  military  epic.  "You  don't  set  up  the 
pretension  of  dictating  to  me  what  I  am  to  do  with  what's  my  own." 
General  Feraud  looked  startled,  and  the  other  continued,  "You've 
forced  me  on  a  point  of  honor  to  keep  my  life  at  your  disposal,  as  it 
were,  for  fifteen  years.  Very  well.  Now  that  the  matter  is  decided 
to  my  advantage,  I  am  going  to  do  what  I  like  with  your  life  on  the 
same  principle.  You  shall  keep  it  at  my  disposal  as  long  as  I  choose. 
Neither  more  nor  less.  You  are  on  your  honor  till  I  say  the  word." 
"I  am!  But,  sacreblcu!  This  is  an  absurd  position  for  a  General 
of  the  Empire  to  be  placed  in!"  cried  General  Feraud,  in  accents  of 
profound  and  dismayed  conviction.  "It  amounts  to  sitting  all  the  rest 
of  my  life  with  a  loaded  pistol  in  a  drawer  waiting  for  your  word.  It's 
— it's  idiotic;  I  shall  be  an  object  of — of — derision." 

"Absurd? — idiotic?  Do  you  think  so?"  queried  General  D'Hubert 
with  sly  gravity.  "Perhaps.  But  I  don't  see  how  that  can  be  helped. 
However,  I  am  not  likely  to  talk  at  large  of  this  adventure.  Nobody 
need  ever  know  anything  about  it.  Just  as  no  one  to  this  day,  I  believe, 
knows  the  origin  of  our  quarrel.  .  .  .  Not  a  word  more,"  he  added 
hastily.  "I  can't  really  discuss  this  question  with  a  man  who,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  does  not  exist." 
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When  the  two  duellists  came  out  into  the  open,  General  Feraud 
walking  a  little  behind,  and  rather  with  the  air  of  walking  in  a  trance, 
the  two  seconds  hurried  toward  them,  each  from  his  station  at  the  edge 
of  the  wood.  General  D'Hubert  addressed  them,  speaking  loud  and  dis- 
tinctly, "Messieurs,  I  make  it  a  point  of  declaring  to  you  solemnly,  in 
the  presence  of  General  Feraud,  that  our  difference  is  at  last  settled 
for  good.    You  may  inform  all  the  world  of  that  fact." 

"A  reconciliation,  after  all  I*  they  exclaimed  together. 

"Keconciliation  ?  Not  that  exactly.  It  is  something  much  more 
binding.     Is  it  not  so,  General?'' 

General  Feraud  only  lowered  his  head  in  sign  of  assent.  The  two 
veterans  looked  at  each  other.  Later  in  the  day,  when  they  found 
themselves  alone  out  of  their  moody  friend's  earshot,  the  Cuirassier  re- 
marked suddenly,  "Generally  speaking,  I  can  see  with  my  one  eye  as 
far  as  most  people;  but  this  beats  me.     He  won't  say  anything." 

"In  this  affair  of  honor  I  understand  there  has  been  from  first  to 
last  always  something  that  no  one  in  the  army  could  quite  make  out," 
declared  the  Chasseur  with  the  imperfect  nose.  "In  mystery  it  began, 
in  mystery  it  went  on,  in  mystery  it  is  to  end,  apparently." 

General  D'Hubert  walked  home  with  long,  hasty  strides,  by  no  means 
uplifted  by  a  sense  of  triumph.  He  had  conquered,  yet  it  did  not  seem 
to  him  that  he  had  gained  very  much  by  his  conquest.  The  night  be- 
fore he  had  grudged  the  risk  of  his  life,  which  appeared  to  him  mag- 
nificent, worthy  of  preservation  as  an  opportunity  to  win  a  girl's  love. 
He  had  even  moments  when,  by  a  marvellous  illusion,  this  love  seemed 
to  be  already  his,  and  his  threatened  life  a  still  more  magnificent  op- 
portunity of  devotion.  Now  that  his  life  was  safe  it  had  suddenly  lost 
its  special  magnificence.  It  had  acquired  instead  a  specially  alarming 
aspect  as  a  snare  for  the  exposure  of  unworthiness.  As  to  the  marvel- 
lous illusion  of  conquered  love  that  had  visited  him  for  a  moment  in 
the  agitated  watches  of  the  night,  which  might  have  been  his  last  on 
earth,  he  comprehended  now  its  true  nature.  It  had  been  merely 
a  paroxysm  of  delirious  conceit.  Thus  to  this  man,  sobered  by  the  vic- 
torious issue  of  a  duel,  life  appeared  robbed  of  its  charm,  simply  be- 
cause it  was  no  longer  menaced. 

Approaching  the  house  from  the  back,  through  the  orchard  and  the 
kitchen  garden,  he  could  not  notice  the  agitation  which  reigned  in 
front.  He  never  met  a  single  soul.  Only  while  walking  softly  along 
the  corridor,  he  became  aware  that  the  house  was  awake  and  more 
noisy  than  usual.  Names  of  servants  were  being  called  out  down  below 
in  a  confused  noise  of  coming  and  going.     With  some  concern  he  no- 
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ticed  that  the  door  of  his  own  room  stood  ajar,  though  the  shutters 
had  not  been  opened  yet.  He  had  hoped  that  his  early  excursion  would 
have  passed  unperceived.  He  expected  to  find  some  servant  just  gone 
in;  but  the  sunshine  filtering  through  the  usual  cracks  enabled  him  to 
see  lying  on  the  low  divan  something  bulky,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  two  women  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  Tearful  and  desolate  mur- 
murs issued  mysteriously  from  that  appearance.  General  D'Hubert 
pulled  open  the  nearest  pair  of  shutters  violently.  One  of  the  women 
then  jumped  up.  It  was  his  sister.  She  stood  for  a  moment  with  her 
hair  hanging  down  and  her  arms  raised  straight  up  above  her  head, 
and  then  flung  herself  with  a  stifled  cry  into  his  arms.  He  returned 
her  embrace,  trying  at  the  same  time  to  disengage  himself  from  it. 
The  other  woman  had  not  risen.  She  seemed,  on  the  contrary,  to  cling 
closer  to  the  divan,  hiding  her  face  in  the  cushions.  Her  hair  was  also 
loose;  it  was  admirably  fair.  General  D'Hubert  recognized  it  with  stag- 
gering emotion.     Mademoiselle  de  Valmassigue !     Adele !     In  distress ! 

He  became  greatly  alarmed,  and  got  rid  of  his  sister's  hug  definitely. 
Madame  Leonie  then  extended  her  shapely  bare  arm  out  of  her  peignoir, 
pointing  dramatically  at  the  divan.  "This  poor,  terrified  child  has 
rushed  here  from  home,  on  foot,  two  miles — running  all  the  way." 

"What  on  earth  has  happened?"  asked  General  D'Hubert  in  a  low, 
agitated  voice. 

But  Madame  Leonie  was  speaking  loudly.  "She  rang  the  great  bell 
at  the  gate  and  roused  all  the  household — we  were  all  asleep  yet.  You 
may  imagine  what  a  terrible  shock.  .  .  .  Adele,  my  dear  child,  sit 
up." 

General  D'Hubert's  expression  was  not  that  of  a  man  who  "imag- 
ines" with  facility.  He  did,  however,  fish  out  of  the  chaos  of  surmises 
the  notion  that  his  prospective  mother-in-law  had  died  suddenly,  but 
only  to  dismiss  it  at  once.  He  could  not  conceive  the  nature  of  the 
event  or  the  catastrophe  which  could  induce  Mademoiselle  de  Valmas- 
sigue, living  in  a  house  full  of  servants,  to  bring  the  news  over  the 
fields  herself,  two  miles,  running  all  the  way. 

"But  why  are  you  in  this  room?"  he  whispered,  full  of  awe. 

"Of  course,  I  ran  up  to  see,  and  this  child  ...  I  did  not  notice  it 
.  .  .  she  followed  me.  It's  that  absurd  Chevalier,"  went  on  Madame 
Leonie,  looking  toward  the  divan.  .  .  .  "Her  hair  is  all  come  down. 
You  may  imagine  she  did  not  stop  to  call  her  maid  to  dress  it  before 
she  started.  .  .  .  Adele,  my  dear,  sit  up.  .  .  .  He  blurted  it  all  out 
to  her  at  half-past  five  in  the  morning.  She  woke  up  f^rly  nnd  opened 
her  shutters  to  breathe  the   fresh  air,  and  Baw  him  silting  collapsed 
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on  a  garden  bench  at  the  end  of  the  great  alley.  At  that  hour — you 
may  imagine !  And  the  evening  before  he  had  declared  himself  indis- 
posed. She  hurried  on  some  clothes  and  flew  down  to  him.  One  would 
be  anxious  for  less.  He  loves  her,  but  not  very  intelligently.  He  had 
been  up  all  night,  fully  dressed,  the  poor  old  man,  perfectly  exhausted. 
He  wasn't  in  a  state  to  invent  a  plausible  story.  .  .  .  What  a  con- 
fidant you  chose  there !  My  husband  was  furious.  He  said,  '"We  can't 
interfere  now.'  So  we  sat  down  to  wait.  It  was  awful.  And  this  poor 
child  running  with  her  hair  loose  over  here  publicly !  She  has  been 
seen  by  some  people  in  the  fields.  She  has  roused  the  whole  household 
too.  It's  awkward  for  her.  Luckily  you  are  to  be  married  next  week. 
.  .  .  Adele,  sit  up.  He  has  come  home  on  his  own  legs.  .  .  .  We 
expected  to  see  you  coming  on  a  stretcher,  perhaps — what  do  I  know? 
Go  and  see  if  the  carriage  is  ready.  I  must  take  this  child  home  at 
once.     It  isn't  proper  for  her  to  stay  here  a  minute  longer." 

General  D'Hubert  did  not  move.  It  was  as  though  he  had  heard 
nothing.  Madame  Leonie  changed  her  mind.  "I  will  go  and  see  my- 
self," she  cried.  "I  want  also  my  cloak.  Adele — "  she  began,  but  did 
not  add  "sit  up."  She  went  out  saying,  in  a  very  loud  and  cheerful  tone : 
"I  leave  the  door  open." 

General  D'Hubert  made  a  movement  toward  the  divan,  but  then 
Adele  sat  up,  and  that  checked  him  dead.  He  thought,  "I  haven't 
washed  this  morning.  I  must  look  like  an  old  tramp.  There's  earth  on 
the  back  of  my  coat  and  pine-needles  in  my  hair/'  It  occurred  to  him 
that  the  situation  required  a  good  deal  of  circumspection  on  his  part. 

"I  am  greatly  concerned,  mademoiselle."  he  began  vaguely,  and  aban- 
doned that  line.  She  was  sitting  up  on  the  divan  with  her  cheeks  un- 
usually pink  and  her  hair,  brilliantly  fair,  falling  all  over  her  shoulders 
— which  was  a  very  novel  sight  to  the  general.  He  walked  away  up  the 
room,  and  looking  out  of  the  window  for  safety  said,  "I  fear  you  must 
think  I  behaved  like  a  madman,"  in  accents  of  sincere  despair.  Then 
lie  spun  round,  and  noticed  that  she  had  followed  him  with  her  eyes. 
They  were  not  cast  down  on  meeting  his  glance.  And  the  expression  of 
her  face  was  novel  to  him  also.  It  wbb,  one  might  have  said,  reversed. 
Those  eyea  looked  at  him  with  grave  thonghtfulness,  while  the  ex- 
quisite line?  of  her  mouth  seemed  to  suggest  a  restrained  smile.  This 
change  made  her  transcendental  beauty  much  less  mysterious,  much 
more  accessible  to  a  man's  comprehension.  An  amazing  ease  of  mind 
came  to  the  general — and  even  some  ease  of  manner.  He  walked  down 
the  room  with  as  much  pleasurable  excitement  aa  he  would  have  found 
in  walking  up  to  a  battery  vomiting  death,  fire,  and  smoke:  then  stood 
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looking  down  with  smiling  eyes  at  the  girl  whose  marriage  with  him 
(next  week)  had  been  so  carefully  arranged  by  the  wise,  the  good,  the 
admirable  Leonie. 

"Ah !  mademoiselle,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  courtly  regret,  "if  only 
I  could  be  certain  that  you  did  not  come  here  this  morning,  two  miles, 
running  all  the  way,  merely  from  affection  for  your  mother !" 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  imperturbable  but  inwardly  elated.  It 
came  in  a  demure  murmur,  eyelashes  lowered  with  fascinating  effect. 
"You  must  not  be  mediant  as  well  as  mad." 

And  then  General  D'Hubert  made  an  aggressive  movement  toward 
the  divan  which  nothing  could  check.  That  piece  of  furniture  was  not 
exactly  in  the  line  of  the  open  door.  But  Madame  Leonie,  coming  back 
wrapped  up  in  a  light  cloak  and  carrying  a  lace  shawl  on  her  arm  for 
Adele  to  hide  her  incriminating  hair  under,  had  a  swift  impression  of 
her  brother  getting  up  from  his  knees. 

"Come  along,  my  dear  child,"  she  cried  from  the  doorway. 

The  general,  now  himself  again  in  the  fullest  sense,  showed  the 
readiness  of  a  resourceful  cavalry  officer  and  the  peremptoriness  of  a 
leader  of  men.  "You  don't  expect  her  to  walk  to  the  carriage,"  he 
said  indignantly.     "She  isn't  fit.     I  shall  carry  her  downstairs." 

This  he  did  slowly,  followed  by  his  awed  and  respectful  sister;  but 
he  rushed  back  like  a  whirlwind  to  wash  off  all  the  signs  of  the  night 
of  anguish  and  the  morning  of  war,  and  to  put  on  the  festive  garments 
of  a  conqueror  before  hurrying  over  to  the  other  house.  Had  it  not 
been  for  that,  General  D'Hubert  felt  capable  of  mounting  a  horse  and 
pursuing  his  late  adversary  in  order  simply  to  embrace  him  from 
excess  of  happiness.  "I  owe  it  all  to  this  stupid  brute,"  he  thought. 
"He  has  made  plain  in  a  morning  what  might  have  taken  me  years 
to  find  out — for  T  am  a  timid  fool.  No  self-confidence  whatever.  Per- 
fect coward.  And  the  Chevalier !  Delightful  old  man !"  General 
D'Hubert  longed  to  embrace  him  also. 

The  Chevalier  was  in  bed.  For  several  days  he  was  very  unwell. 
The  men  of  the  Empire  and  the  post-revolution  young  ladies  were  too 
much  for  him.  He  got  up  a  day  before  the  wedding,  and,  being  curi- 
ous by  nature,  took  his  niece  aside  for  a  quiet  talk.  He  advised  her 
to  find  out  from  her  husband  the  true  story  of  the  affair  of  honor, 
whose  claim,  so  imperative  and  so  persistent,  had  led  her  to  within  an 
ace  of  tragedy.  "It  is  right  that  his  wife  should  be  told.  And  next 
month  or  so  will  be  your  time  to  learn  from  him  anything  you  want 
to  know,  my  dear  child." 

Later  on,  when  the  married  couple  came  on  a  visit  to  the  mother 
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of  the  bride,  Madame  la  Generale  D'Hubert  communicated  to  her  be- 
loved old  uncle  the  true  story  she  had  obtained  without  any  difficulty 
from  her  husband. 

The  Chevalier  listened  with  deep  attention  to  the  end,  took  a  pinch 
of  snuff,  flicked  the  grains  of  tobacco  from  the  frilled  front  of  his  shirt, 
and  said  calmly,  "And  that's  all  it  was!" 

"Yes,  uncle,"  replied  Madame  la  Generale,  opening  her  pretty  eyes 
very  wide.     "Isn't  it  funny  to  think  what  men  are  capable  of !" 

"H'm !"  commented  the  old  emigre.  "It  depends  what  sort  of  men. 
That  Bonaparte's  soldiers  were  savages.  It  is  insense.  As  a  wife,  my 
dear,  you  must  believe  implicitly  what  your  husband  says." 

But  to  Leonie's  husband  the  Chevalier  confided  his  true  opinion. 
"If  that's  the  tale  the  fellow  made  up  for  his  wife,  and  during  the 
honeymoon,  too,  you  may  depend  on  it  that  no  one  will  ever  know  now 
the  secret  of  this  affair." 

Considerably  later  still,  General  D'Hubert  judged  the  time  come, 
and  the  opportunity  propitious  to  write  a  letter  to  General  Feraud. 
This  letter  began  by  disclaiming  all  animosity.  "I've  never,"  wrote  the 
General  Baron  D'Hubert,  "wished  for  your  death  during  all  the  time 
of  our  deplorable  quarrel.  Allow  me,"  he  continued,  "to  give  you  back 
in  all  form  your  forfeited  life.  It  is  proper  that  we  two,  partners  in  so 
much  military  glory,  should  be  friendly  to  each  other  publicly." 

The  same  letter  contained  also  an  item  of  domestic  information.  It 
was  in  reference  to  this  last  that  General  Feraud  answered  from  a 
little  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  following  words : 

"If  one  of  your  boy's  names  had  been  Xapoleon — or — Joseph — or 
even  Joachim,  I  could  congratulate  you  on  the  event  with  a  better  heart. 
As  you  have  thought  proper  to  give  him  the  names  of  Charles  Henri 
Armand,  I  am  confirmed  in  my  conviction  that  you  never  loved  the  Em- 
peror. The  thought  of  that  sublime  hero  chained  to  a  rock  in  the 
middle  of  a  savage  ocean  makes  life  of  so  little  value  that  I  would 
receive  with  positive  joy  your  instructions  to  blow  my  brains  out.  From 
suicide  I  consider  myself  in  honor  debarred.  But  I  keep  a  loaded  pistol 
in  mv  drawer." 

Madame  la  Generale  D'Hubert  lifted  up  her  hands  in  despair. 

"You  see  he  won't  be  reconciled,"  said  her  husband.  "He  must 
no\er,  by  any  chance,  be  allowed  to  guess  where  the  money  comes  from. 
It  wouldn't  do.     He  couldn't  bear  it." 

"You  are  a  brave  homme,  Armand, "  said  Madame  la  Generale. 

"My  dear,  I  had  the  right  to  blow  his  brains  out;  but  as  I  didn't. 
we  can't  lot  him  starve.     He  has  lost  his  pension  and  he  is  utterly  in- 
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capable  of  doing  anything  in  the  world  for  himself.  We  must  take  care 
of  him,  secretly,  to  the  end  of  his  days.  Don't  I  owe  him  the  most 
ecstatic  moment  of  my  life  ?  Ha !  ha !  ha !  over  the  fields,  two  miles, 
running  all  the  way !  I  couldn't  believe  my  ears !  But  for  his  stupid 
ferocity,  it  would  have  taken  me  years  to  find  you  out.  It's  extraordi- 
nary how  in  one  way  or  another  this  man  has  managed  to  fasten  him- 
self on  my  deeper  feelings." 

The  End 


CONVALESCENCE 

BY   LEWIS   WORTHINGTON   SMITH 

I  know  you  have  forgiven  me,  dear  heart, 
But  see;  I  bring  you  nothing,  empty  hands 
That  should  have  been  so  full,  that  were  so  full. 
Perhaps  we  can  be  brave  and  happy  still. 
We  used  to  dream  of  books  and  love  and  song; 
I  wooed  your  heart  with  stories  of  great  thoughts 
On  which  our  souls  should  feed — I  know,  I  know ; 
We  have  outlived  those  passions  of  our  youth. 
I  could  not  ask  you  to  be  satisfied 
So  easily.     We  were  just  children  then, 
And  yet  to  be  just  children  half  a  day — 
Why,  they  might  have  it  all — and  still,  you  know, 
I've  spent  my  soul  to  get  it,  all  these  years 
Piling  it  up,  lands,  houses,  yellow  gold, 
This  stately  mansion  of  your  happiness — 
You  cannot  give  it  up?     Dear  heart,  you  must. 
It  is  all  gone,  all  gone,  both  yours  and  mine, 
And  somehow  it  was  all  so  hard  to  get, 
So  hard,  so  long — I  conld  not  if  I  would — 
After  this  week  when  I  am  strong  again, 
When  I  can  leave  my  bed  and  live — perhaps — 
Then  I  shall  never  see  you  sitting  there, 
Never  again  with  that  brave  smile  of  peace 
Framed  in  the  glory  of  the  pictured  wall. 
I    think  we  never  knew  life  held  so  much 
Until  I  set  you  in  these  splendid  rooms — ■ 
And  yet  you  always  will  be  beautiful, 
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I  lie  here  wondering  half  the  afternoon 
Whether  the  sober  richness  where  you  sit, 
Mahogany  behind  your  head  and  hair 
And  back  of  that  the  shadows  strange  and  dim 
Before  the  Eembrandt  that  we  found  in  France, 
I  wonder  whether  all  of  this  I  brought 
Is  more  than  just  the  spray  of  apple  bloom 
You  held  before  your  face,  half  lost  in  dreams 
That  made  a  passion  of  your  musing  eyes, 
That  summer,  that  first  summer,  years  ago. 

You  have  forgotten?     So  we  both  forget, 
One  this,  one  that,  and  so  we  shut  our  lives 
Out  of  the  all  we  lived  and  dreamed  and  felt, 
The  all  we  never  can  make  ours  again 
Alike  together.     This  alone  is  real, 
This  table  where  your  hand  rests  lingeringly, 
The  spoil  of  some  old  castle  sacked  in  Spain, 
This  cabinet  that  treasured  secrets  once 
That  might  have  cost  a  duchess  name  and  life. 
These  are  the  things  we  live  for.     Do  you  hear? 
The  maid  is  packing  up  the  silver  now 
For  them  to  take  away.     0  God,  great  God — 
Is  it  so  strange  that  I  should  call  on  God? 
There  must  be  something  real.     If  all  of  this 
That  seemed  to  make  our  lives  so  wonderful 
Can  be  as  nothing,  then  the  thoughts  that  cling 
About  our  memories  must  be  real  instead. 

Let  us  go  back  and  trust  them.      Shall  we,  dear  ? 
We  should  be  safe  against  disaster  then. 
They  were  so  gracious  to  us  once,  so  kind, 
So  tender  past  the  things  we  dream  of  now. 
So  like  the  womanhood  you  were  and  are, 
Calm  and  reposeful,  lulling  as  a  song 
ll<>ard  by  the  fireside  when  we  touch  the  latch 
And  hold  ourselves  and  listen. 

False,   dear,    fa!- 
Perhaps  they  were,  perhaps  they  were.   Who  can 
I  could  believo  them  gladly,  every  w 
And  rest  my  heart   upon   them  all  day  long, 
Tf  you  believed  thom,  too.    Yon  never  can? 
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God  pity  us  and  our  poor  barren  lives. 
I  took  them  from  you,  I?    I  know  I  did. 
I  should  not  dare  reproach  you,  if  I  wished; 
But  what  then  shall  we  do,  dear,  you  and  I? 
What  shall  we  do?    How  shall  I  make  you  glad 
So  that  you  put  your  hand  in  mine  each  night 
Just  as  you  always  have,  a  little  tired, 
Because  the  day  has  brought  your  heart  so  much, 
But  always  happy?     Can  you — can  you  still 
Be  happy?     When  you  lose — I  know  too  well 
How  we  shall  tire  each  other  with  regrets — 
And  then  to  see  you  growing  worn  and  old — 
How  can  I  keep  you  beautiful  and  young? 
What  shall  I  clasp  around  your  neck  and  arms  ? 
How  shall  you  seem  yourself  in  some  bare  room  ? 
No  pictures  on  the  walls,  no  mellowed  light 
Gleaming  from  polished  woods  and  sheeny  silk 
Until  the  air  itself  seems  light  and  shade 
Diaphanous  as  veils  a  goddess  wears — 
And  you,  my  goddess — we  should  better  die 
Than  think  of  things  our  hands  can  never  touch, 
Than  dream  of  things  our  eyes  can  never  see, 
Than  fancy  things  our  hearts  can  never  feel. 
This  is  a  world  of  things,  hard  senseless  things, 
A  world  of  senses  to  give  things  their  worth, 
To  revel  in  them,  to  live,  live,  and  live, 
And  then  to  lose  them,  0  great  God,  and  die. 

I  hear  the  doctor's  ring,  I  think.     Go  down. 
Tell  him  that  I  am  better,  almost  well, 
That  he  must  give  me  strength,  more  strength  and  more 
Until  I  win  it  back — these  very  rooms 
For  you  to  sit  in  smiling.    Yes,  my  dear. 
I  shall  be  quiet  while  your  hand  rests  so 
Just  like  a  kiss  itself  upon  my  cheek. 
Hot,  are  they  ?  but  your  lips  can  make  them  cool ; 
And  then  go  down  and  talk  with  him  yourself 
Before  the  maid  can  bring  him.    He  must  know 
How  much,  how  very  much  I  have  to  do, 
And  life  so  short,  oh,  life  with  you  so  short. 

Lewis   Worthing  ton   Smith. 
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ME.  KOOSEVELT  AND  HIS  FUTURE 

BY  HARRY  THURSTON  PECK 

A  most  interesting  subject  of  speculation  just  now  is  the  future 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt  after  he  shall  retire  from  the  great  office  which  he 
at  present  holds.  It  may  seem  an  odd  moment  for  such  a  speculation, 
since  never  before  has  he  so  completely  filled  the  public  mind.  In  the 
campaign  he  has  almost  eliminated  Mr.  Taft  as  a  subject  of  interest. 
More  than  ever  before  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in  our  national 
life.  Yet  again  and  again  one  hears  the  question:  "What  possible  future 
will  satisfy  Mr.  Roosevelt,  after  having  for  seven  years  been  President?" 
From  his  own  point  of  view  it  must  seem  almost  a  pity  that, 
when  he  reached  the  chief  magistracy,  he  was  the  youngest  of  all  the 
line.  He  has  exercised  more  personal  power  than  any  constitutional 
monarch  now  alive.  He  has  been  feted  and  lauded  and  talked  about, 
and  has  tasted  those  sweets  of  fame  which  come  to  other  men,  if  at  all, 
at  the  very  end  of  their  careers.  But  he  must  soon  go  out  from  the 
White  House,  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  his  brain  teeming  with 
a  thousand  projects  still  unrealized — eager,  impulsive,  many-sided,  and 
with  his  natural  ambition  stimulated  instead  of  sated.  What  possible 
field  of  activity  can  he  find  for  the  exercise  of  one-tenth  of  his  abundant 
energy?  How  will  he  accept  that  transformation  which  in  the  United 
States  converts  the  chief  of  a  great  nation  into  a  simple  citizen? 

It  will  doubtless  come  very  hard  to  him.  At  noon  on  the  fourth  of 
March,  1909,  Theodore  Roosevelt's  wish  will  no  longer  be  law  to  a  hun- 
dred thousand  office-holders.  His  denunciations  of  his  enemies  and  his 
eulogies  of  his  friends  will  be  listened  to  with  only  scant  attention.  Hi- 
word,  which  now  sets  battle  fleets  in  motion,  summons  international  con- 
gresses, and  even  thrusts  a<ide  the  statute  law,  as  in  the  West  Point 
hazing  ease,  will  aftor  that  fateful  date  not  move  so  much  as  a  tug-boat 
or  a  revenue  cutter.  He  will  have  Borne  influence  with  his  successor,  if 
that  successor  shall  be  Mr.  Taft;  hut  he  will  sink  to  a  subordinate  posi- 
tion after  having  been  perhaps  the  most-talked-ei  human  being  in  the 
world.  It  will  be  a  Btrange  thing  for  him  to  learn  the  lesson  that  the 
power  which  he  exercises  is  the  powor  of  an  offiee  and  not  the  power 
of  an  individual  man. 
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Of  course,  for  a  while  he  may  divert  himself  with  hunting  game  in 
Africa.  The  physical  exertion,  the  out-door  life,  the  new  experiences  will 
for  a  short  time  entertain  him.  But  after  all,  this  sort  of  thing  can 
be  only  a  brief  diversion.  It  will  not  be  very  long  before  an  African 
lion  is  little  more  to  him  than  an  ordinary  bob-cat.  Then  he  will  come 
back  to  his  native  land  and  find  another  ruling  in  his  place,  another 
giving  law  to  the  army  and  the  navy,  another  wrangling  covertly 
with  Congress,  another  being  photographed  and  flattered  and  feeling 
all  the  joy  of  combat  which  has  been  so  dear  to  Mr.  Koosevelt's 
heart. 

Perhaps,  like  General  Grant,  he  will  spend  a  year  or  two  in  travel, 
especially  in  Europe.  He  has  been  so  personal  a  President — one  might 
say  so  histrionic  a  President — that  his  reception  abroad  would  be  on  a 
far  more  magnificent  scale  than  that  which  was  accorded  to  ex-President 
Grant  in  1877-78.  Grant  received  a  vast  amount  of  attention,  but  the 
official  part  of  it  was  very  largely  due  to  the  personal  action  of  President 
Hayes,  who  addressed  letters  to  all  the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
of  the  United  States  urging  them  to  see  that  the  General  was  treated 
with  distinction.  Looking  back  upon  Grant's  tour  of  the  world,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  in  the  great  capitals  of  Europe  there  was  a  certain  trace 
of  condescension  in  the  manner  of  his  welcome.  Of  course,  he  was  in- 
vited to  all  sorts  of  functions,  some  of  them  rather  indiscriminate  in 
character;  but  his  reception  was  mainly  such  as  might  have  been  given 
to  a  Zulu  chief  or  at  most  to  a  minor  Oriental  potentate — a  Shah  or  a 
Maharajah. 

Thus,  when  he  first  met  the  Prince  of  Wales  (now  King  Edward 
VII.),  the  Prince  sat  in  his  carriage  and  did  not  alight  when  General 
Grant  walked  up  to  him  on  foot  to  be  introduced.  General  Badeau 
has  recorded  the  fact  that  once  when  the  ex-President  visited  the  show- 
place  of  an  English  nobleman  in  the  latter's  absence,  he  was  taken  around 
like  any  tourist  and  then  was  asked  to  luncheon  in  the  land-steward's 
room  instead  of  in  the  dining-hall  of  the  nobleman  himself.  In  a  thou- 
sand little  ways  like  this,  it  was  shown  that  the  great  ones  of  Europe 
regarded  Grant  as  a  sort  of  inconvenient  bourgeois  who  had  to  be  enter- 
tained, but  who  was  put  off  with  the  fag  ends  of  hospitality.  In  Berlin, 
for  example,  he  saw  neither  the  Emperor  nor  Von  Moltke.  In  Paris, 
he  was  insulted  by  a  section  of  the  press;  and  indeed,  for  a  time,  he  was 
prevented  from  visiting  that  capital  at  all.  This  was  partly  because 
many  Frenchmen  had  the  notion  that  Grant  sympathized  with  the 
French  President  (MacMahon),  who  was  then  passing  through  a  politi- 
cal crisis,  but  most  of  all  because  Victor  Hugo  in  L'Annee  Terrible  had 
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denounced  Grant  for  his  supposed  friendliness  toward  Germany.  As  a 
matter  of  interest  one  may  quote  a  few  lines  here  from  the  section  of 
that  poem  entitled  "Le  Message  de  Grant."  It  is  rather  amusing  to 
read  it  now,  and  to  see  how  the  hysterical  Hugo  sprinkled  his  verse  with 
foreign   names. 

"Kosciusko  fremissant  reveille  Spartacufl; 
Et  Madison  se  dresse  et  Jefferson  se  leve; 
Jackson  met  ses  deux  mains  devant  ce  hidcux  reve; 
Deshonneur!  crie  Adams;  et  Lincoln  etonne 
Saigue,  et  c'est  aujourd'liui  qu'il  est  assassine." 

Europe,  to  be  sure,  has  learned  a  few  things  since  that  time.  Its 
eyes  have  been  opened,  first  by  President  Cleveland's  Venezuelan  mes- 
sage, second  by  the  outcome  of  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  finally 
by  the  revelation  of  our  country's  enormous  financial  power  and  re- 
sources. Therefore,  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  get  the  very  best  of  what  the 
various  sovereigns  have  to  offer,  and  he  would  be  treated  not  as  a 
roi  en  exile,  but  almost  as  a  roi  actuel.  He  would  probably  be  dead- 
headed around  the  world  very  much  as  he  was  dead-headed  around  the 
United  States  in  1903-04  when  he  prepared  his  crusade  against  the  rail- 
ways while  accepting  their  hospitality. 

His  experiences,  whether  in  Africa  or  elsewhere,  will  undoubtedly 
give  him  material  for  books,  and  these  books  will  be  sold  and  read; 
and  he  can  add  very  substantially  in  this  way  to  his  private  fortune, 
which  has  never  been  a  very  large  one.  It  is  well  known  that  the  royal- 
ties from  his  copyrights  have  been  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  him 
in  the  past.  It  is  said  in  the  book  world  that  publishers  have  not  gained 
much  immediate  profit  from  bringing  out  Mr.  Roosevelt's  books;  yet 
everybody  knows  that  publishers  will  often  sacrifice  their  profits  in 
order  to  get  a  conspicuous  name  upon  their  "lists."  So  the  report  is 
not  improbable  that  one  firm  has  offered  him  $100,000  for  any  book 
that  he  may  choose  to  write  about  his  travels  and  adventures.  He 
could  probably  obtain  an  even  higher  offer;  since,  about  a  year  ago, 
another  publishing  house  was  willing  to  give  him  $50,000  for  a  series 
of  papers  on  sports  and  hunting.  The  chit-chat  of  'literary  columns" 
mentions  that  the  sum  of  one  dollar  per  word  has  been  named  as  a  remun- 
eration for  his  future  writings,  and  many  literary  hacks  have  gasped  at 
the  thought.  But  even  if  this  be  true,  the  President  is  still  far  be- 
hind the  record  of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle,  who  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  $5  per  word  for  one  of  his  books  on  Sherlock  Holmi 

Some  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  volumes,  written  before  he  became  Presi- 
dent,  have  been  solid  and  meritorious  works.     Such  especially  are  The 
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Winning  of  the  West  and  the  life  of  Benton.  It  is  likely,  however,  that 
his  impressions,  snch  as  he  would  care  to  write  after  having  been  the 
guest  of  almost  everybody  of  distinction,  would  not  make  up  an  espe- 
cially attractive  "seller."  In  common  decency,  he  could  not  say  many 
of  the  things  that  he  really  thought.  By  assiduous  advertising,  his 
book  of  travel  or  adventure  might  start  oil  very  well,  but  it  would 
prove  to  be  a  somewhat  perfunctory  affair. 

One  can  imagine  a  book,  however,  which  would  be  well  worth  half 
a  million  dollars  to  any  publisher  who  could  get  hold  of  the  necessary 
material  for  it.  This  would  be  a  volume  containing  Mr.  Boosevelt's 
table-talk — or  some  of  it — since  he  first  came  to  the  Presidency.  For 
frank  indiscretion,  absolute  bluntness,  and  the  most  irreverent  pungency 
of  phrasing,  this  table-talk  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  is  extraordinarily  interest- 
ing. No  matter  who  happens  to  be  his  guest,  the  President  always 
speaks  without  the  slightest  reserve,  giving  his  actual  opinions  of  sena- 
tors, representatives,  public  men  in  general,  ambassadors,  and  even 
foreign  potentates,  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  one's  head  swim  with 
astonishment. 

One  might  name  at  least  half  a  dozen  persons  who  are  by  no  means 
the  especial  intimates  of  the  President,  but  to  whom,  nevertheless,  he 
has  blurted  out  enough  of  this  extremely  piquant  talk  to  fill  a  volume. 
The  extraordinary  part  of  it  all  is  that  very  few  indeed  of  those  to 
whom  he  talks  have  yet  betrayed  his  confidence.  Of  course,  they  tell 
other  people;  but  only  those  who,  like  themselves,  can  keep  these  blaz- 
ing indiscretions  from  getting  into  the  pages  of  the  newspapers.  In  a 
few  instances,  to  be  sure,  table-guests  of  President  Boosevelt  have,  in 
perfect  innocence,  revealed  some  of  his  careless  words;  but  then  he  has 
promptly  enrolled  them  in  the  Ananias  Club,  and  everything  has  gone  on 
as  though  nothing  at  all  had  happened.  Where  in  Europe,  there  would  be 
issued  in  some  gazette  an  official  dementi,  our  President  gives  out  a  state- 
ment to  the  press  that  the  story-teller  has  uttered  what  he  knew  to  be 
"outrageously  and  absolutely  false."  It  is  odd  that  none  of  the  White 
House  servants  have  carried  their  master's  interesting  mots  to  the  news- 
papers; for  the  President  often  talks  quite  as  freely  in  their  presence 
as  when  he  is  alone  with  his  invited  guests.  Some  day  or  other  in  the 
distant  future,  many  of  these  interesting  and  very  pungent  bits  of 
phrase  and  characterization  will  be  carefully  collected  and  published; 
but  probably  not  until  many  men  now  living  shall  have  died. 

But  if  hunting  and  travelling  and  authorship  must  be  viewed  as 
only  temporary  diversions  for  a  great  man  out  of  office,  what  else  can 
be  suggested?    There  was  a  time  when  some  persons  were  imaginative 
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enough  to  think  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  might  succeed  President  Eliot  at 
the  head  of  Harvard  University.     That  sort  of  talk  has   died  away. 
One  cannot  see  the  picture.     Again,  there  is  the  senatorship  from  New 
York,  soon  to  be  vacated  by  Mr.  Piatt,  which  could  be  given  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt.     Yet  even  an  enemy  could  not  wish  him  a  more  unhappy  life 
than  he  would  lead  in  the  Senate  chamber,  surrounded  by  those  who  have 
long  hated  him,   and  who  with  deadly  urbanity  would  take  a  sweet 
revenge  upon  him  in  that  unique  and  outwardly  unemotional  body  which 
is  really  a  political  club.     The  atmosphere  would  stifle  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
There  remains  only  the  prospect  of  another  term  of  office  in  the 
Presidency.     That  alone  would  really  satisfy  the  man  who  has  already 
learned  how  glorious  it  is  to  have  the  power  of  eighty  millions  to  wield 
as  he  desires.     But  another  term  would  doubtless  be  beyond  his  win- 
ning.    Mr.  Roosevelt  has  had  his  day.     Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  he  has  fulfilled  his  mission.     It  was  a  very  necessary  mis- 
sion and  he  has  discharged  it  well.     For,  when  all  the  freakish  things 
which  he  has  done  shall  have  been  forgotten,  he  will  be  remembered  as 
that  President  who  stirred  the  conscience  of  the  people  to  a  righteous 
indignation.     He  has  accomplished  little  except  this;  and  yet  there  was 
nothing  else  so  absolutely  needed  at  the  time.    But  ere  1912,  much  will 
have  happened.     Other  men  will  have  come  forward.    Constructive  work 
will  have  been  accomplished.     The  times  will  demand  another  sort  of 
President  than  the  President  who  played  upon  emotions  only.     So  far 
as  one  can  see,  the  future  of  our  present  ruler  must  be  spent  in  private 
life.     Time  will  no  doubt  tone  down  his  restlessness.     In  the  course  of 
years  he  will  become,  like  many  of  his  predecessors,  at  first  "a  distin- 
guished citizen,"  and  after  that  perhaps  a  "sage."    Only  the  rarest  chance 
will  bring  it  about  that,  like  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  will  take  a  minor 
office  and  be  content  to  hold  it,  grimly,  firmly,  fighting  for  some  principle 
to  the  very  end.  Harry  Thurston  Peck. 

FAIRY  TALES 

BY   BRIAN    HOOKER 

The  present  day  is  exhibiting  a  curiously  vivid  interest  in  fairy  tales; 
curious  because  that  passionate  self-consciousness  which  is  always  with 
us  finds  the  foreground  of  its  mirror  filled  with  machinery,  busy  under 
a  canopy  of  smoke;  and  it  seems  strange  to  discover  the  livid  vapor 
shadowing  forth  the  wings  of  dragons,  or  the  faces  of  the  little  people 
glimmering  between  the  wheels.  Perhaps  our  very  materialism  is  re- 
sponsible for  this  new  hunger  after  fancy.     1  the  world,  never  so 
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bluntly  actual  as  now,  is  too  much  with  us,  we  spend  our  vacations  upon 
the  foam  of  perilous  seas;  while  the  scientific  spirit,  having  charted 
the  whole  orb  of  fact,  begins  to  weep  the  tears  of  Alexander.  Certainly, 
for  whatever  cause,  we  have  taken  up  the  exploration  of  impossible  fairy- 
land with  an  instinctive  eagerness  which  would  have  surprised  folk  of 
half  a  century  ago  even  more  than  it  surprises  ourselves.  And  it  is  not 
without  interesting  significance  that  within  the  last  few  years  the  Rose 
and  the  Ring  and  Alice  in  Wonderland  have  assumed  the  dignity  of 
classics;  that  Mr.  Kipling,  high  priest  of  modernism,  has  revived  the  med- 
iaeval beast  fables ;  that  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  political  economist,  pleases  him- 
self and  us  by  making  science  the  handmaid  of  elaborate  absurdity;  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Bank  of  England  is  best  known  for  his  child  fancies ; 
that  a  rising  poet  puts  his  wisdom  into  the  mouth  of  babes;  while  a 
prominent  critic  and  philosopher  quaintly  declares  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
an  epitome  of  the  whole  story  of  man. 

Perhaps  at  first  glance  we  should  hardly  recognize  among  Fairy 
Tales  all  of  these  contemporary  examples;  and  it  may  therefore  be  the 
more  worth  while  to  trace  their  genealogy  and  point  out  their  family 
resemblances.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  type  has  never  been  defined ;  for 
Fairy  Tales  have  long  been  relegated  to  the  nursery;  and  children  are 
well  content  to  sense  the  nature  of  a  thing  without  caring  for  analysis. 
But  children  to-day  are  possibly  as  indifferent  to  fairyland  as  the  laws 
of  childhood  allow.  It  is  we  grown  people,  with  our  Babel  tendency  to 
ornament  old  things  with  new  names,  who  have  taken  over  the  territory 
and  with  conquest  brought  confusion.  Yet  the  sense  of  the  type  remains. 
Every  one  would  probably  agree  that  if  Puss  in  Boots  is  a  fairy  story 
The  White  Seal  is  another;  whereas  Bob,  Son  of  Battle,  although  its  hero 
is  an  animal,  falls  outside  the  category:  or  that  Aladdin  and  The  Food 
of  the  Gods  are  alike  by  the  magic  that  is  in  them;  while  Poe's  Ligeia, 
equally  dependent  upon  the  supernatural,  is  another  thing.  Indeed  the 
Fairy  Tale  is  of  simple  nature,  not  difficult  to  define;  and  such  analysis 
as  needs  must  open  the  door  to  discussion  of  its  present  popularity  may 
conveniently  be  made  through  comparison  with  two  kindred  popular 
types :  the  Supernatural  Story  and  the  Story  of  Local  Color. 

Of  the  many  narratives  wherein  the  supernatural  plays  a  minor  or 
major  part,  only  a  small  portion  may  reasonably  be  called  Fairy  Tales. 
One  would  hardly  so  designate  the  Odyssey,  for  example;  and  indeed,  so 
misty  is  the  horizon  of  our  world,  that  most  fiction,  like  most  life,  is 
touched  with  some  adumbration  from  beyond.  That  responsive  cry  in 
the  night  which  Currer  Bell  intended  as  frankly  mysterious  we  smugly 
rationalize  by  renaming  it  Telepathy.    At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  such 
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stories  as  La  Venus  d'llle  and  Mr.  Bram  Stoker's  Dracula  are  dominated 
by  the  supernatural,  yet  without  being  Fairy  Tales.  It  is  not  essentially 
distinctive  that  Markheim  is  more  deeply  tinged  with  mystery  than  The 
Ugly  Duckling.  What  makes  the  one,  broadly  speaking,  a  ghost  story, 
and  numbers  the  other  among  Fairy  Tales,  is  that  the  first  represents  an 
incursion  of  the  other  world  into  human  life;  whereas  the  other  at  one 
stroke  locates  itself  in  the  world  of  fancy  by  imputing  human  life  to  an 
existence  whose  actualities  we  can  only  imagine.  Similarly,  Scrooge  may 
be  haunted  by  three  spirits;  but  it  is  Wonderland  which  is  haunted  by 
Alice.  Mr.  Kipling's  In  the  Rukh  shows  the  half-magical  Mowgli  in- 
vading ordinary  India;  but  in  the  rest  of  the  series  it  is  Mowgli  the 
human  child  who  invades  the  extraordinary  Jungle.  Hamlet  and  Mac- 
beth introduce  a  supernatural  element  into  their  account  of  our  life; 
The  Tempest  lies  on  the  borderland,  a  supernatural  story  wherein  it  is 
still  enchantment  which  intrudes  upon  humanity;  but  the  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream  is  a  typical  Fairy  Tale  of  human  intrusion  upon  fairy- 
land. So,  in  comparison  with  the  Odyssey,  Paradise  Lost  lies  more  near 
the  border;  and  the  Divine  Comedy  is  truly  a  Fairy  Tale  glorified  into 
mythology.  For  the  Fairy  Tale  deals  with  natural  life  in  the  spiritual 
world. 

And  herein  lies  its  kinship  to  all  stories  of  local  color.  The  Local 
Color  story  has  for  its  theme  the  character  of  some  specific  environment : 
as  in  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,  plot,  persons,  and  tone  are  conditioned 
by  the  Wild  West;  or  as  Capitalized  Society  presides  over  The  House  of 
Mirth.  Stories  like  these  happening  elsewhere  would  happen  otherwise 
to  another  kind  of  people.  Now  a  Fairy  Tale  is  a  Local  Color  story 
whose  controlling  environment  is  imaginary:  the  Jungle,  Wonderland, 
That  Country;  not  of  indefinite  place  or  time  like  The  Mask  of  the  Red 
Death,  but  of  some  definite,  highly  organic  Never  and  Xowhere;  con- 
ditioned in  plot,  persons,  and  tone  by  a  locality  wholly  and  truly  im- 
agined. It  is  difficult  in  this  connection  to  avoid  the  abominable  word 
Anthropomorphism ;  to  suggest  it  is  perhaps  enough.  For  we  refer  our 
fabulous  creations  to  humanity,  not  by  endowing  them  allegorically  with 
human  qualities,  but  by  heightening  what  we  see  of  their  own.  Baloo  is 
not  an  ursine  old  man,  but  an  idealized  bear;  the  Tin  Soldier  is  tin  first 
and  soldierly  afterward-:  and  Wonderland,  for  all  its  satiric  symbolism, 
is  controlled  by  its  own  laws,  not  by  ours.  This  distinction  becomes,  evi- 
dent upon  comparing  Wonderland  with  the  territory  <>f  Pilgrim's  Pr 
rrss.  where  human  life  is  reflected.  If  the  Fairy  Tale  is  in  respect  of  its 
magic  the  converse  of  the  story  of  mystery,  i:  i<  in  respect  of 
organism  the  converse  of  allegory. 
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Nevertheless  the  element  of  symbolic  reference  to  human  affairs,  com- 
mon although  inessential  in  the  Fairy  Tales  of  all  times,  has  become  ex- 
ceedingly prominent  in  those  of  our  own.  This  naturally  results  from 
the  increase  of  adult  readers;  for  maturity  chuckles  over  satirical  side- 
lights invisible  to  childhood.  The  child  enjoys  the  chaos  of  the  Duchess' 
kitchen  and  the  Mock  Turtle's  lamentable  reminiscences  as  pure  narra- 
tive ;  while  his  mother  blissfully  perceives  a  reference  to  the  servant  prob- 
lem, and  his  father  smiles  over  the  satire  on  literary  sentimentalism. 
Returning  after  twenty  years  to  a  perusal  of  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  one 
makes  delicious  discovery  of  the  Historical  Eomance,  the  brimming 
pathos  of  Dickens,  the  middle  class  Briticism  of  the  Guelph;  where  long 
before  he  thrilled  with  the  gallantry  of  Hedzoff,  wept  for  Bosalba  deso- 
late in  her  bare  feet  among  the  snowdrifts,  and  panted  with  suspense 
lest  the  deliberate  eating  of  a  muffin  delay  overlong  Prince  Bulbo's  re- 
prieve. To  the  nursery  the  Bandar-Log  is  simply  the  Monke}'-People ; 
the  library  recognizes  a  Latin  republic ;  and  I  have  seen  a  group  of  pro- 
fessors formulating  with  academic  finality  the  destinies  of  America, 
thrown  into  confusion  of  tongues  by  the  poignant  quotation:  "Brother, 
thy  tail  hangs  down  behind." 

But  at  this  point  symbolism  and  allegory  must  be  clearly  distin- 
guished. Confusion  between  the  two,  which  is  responsible  for  all 
scholarly  miscomprehension  of  mythology,  should  not  blur  our  vision  of 
the  Fairy  Tale.  The  difference  is  merely  that  between  metaphor  and 
simile.  Allegory  explicitly  compares  the  struggle  of  a  traveller  wading 
through  a  bog  to  the  conflict  of  Eeligion  with  Despondency;  symbolism 
implies  a  likeness  between  snow  and  purity,  by  speaking  of  the  one  in 
terms  of  the  other.  Allegory  represents  concrete  realities  by  an  abstrac- 
tion; symbolism  represents  the  abstract  concretely.  Thus,  Everyman  is 
an  allegory  of  the  coming  of  death;  it  means  that  and  nothing  else;  its 
figures  typify  the  soul,  its  attributes,  and  its  last  grim  guests  in  the  house 
of  clay.  Fire,  on  the  other  hand,  symbolizes  with  equal  fitness  Love, 
Pestilence,  Ruin,  Eeligion,  and  Life;  embodying  in  its  different  aspects 
something  of  each  idea.  Dives  is  an  allegorical  figure;  the  Crown  of 
Thorns  is  a  symbol.  Indeed  the  danger  of  confusing  the  two  arises 
mainly  from  the  frequent  use  of  symbols  by  which  allegory  points  its 
meaning;  as,  for  example,  the  seed,  the  wind,  and  the  weeds  in  the 
parable  of  the  Sower.  Allegory  is  only  a  crude  and  somewhat  outworn 
method  of  narration ;  symbolism  is  the  very  life-blood  of  all  poetry. 

Thus  the  White  Rabbit  symbolizes  fussiness,  and  Artemis  virginity; 
but  the  fall  into  the  cucumber-frame  is  neither  more  nor  less  allegorical 
than  the  story  of  Endymion.     For  a  symbolic  figure  is  free  to  all  acts 
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and  accidents  within  the  law  of  its  material  nature.  There  are  many 
meanings  in  the  wrath  of  the  goddess  against  Actaeon;  that  her  method 
of  vengeance  is  to  set  his  own  dogs  upon  him  has  no  particular  signifi- 
cance, but  is  merely  beautiful  narrative.  It  is  this  natural  freedom  of  the 
symbol  which  permits  the  Fairy  Tale  to  be  at  once  perfect  as  pure  art  to 
the  child  and  richly  meaningful  to  maturity.  If  you  would  appreciate 
the  Caterpillar  as  a  bit  of  inspired  characterization,  consider  the  counte- 
nance of  a  hop-worm  when  it  uprears  itself  to  look  horribly  upon  you; 
and  in  respect  of  his  symbolism,  go  study  literature  and  humanity.  You 
will  find  his  counterparts  in  the  Booh  of  Snobs,  in  The  Egoist,  in  the 
lecture  room  or  the  police  force;  you  will  discover  his  relationship  to 
Polonius,  to  Socrates,  to  your  Uncle  John.  You  will  learn  why  he  sits 
upon  a  mushroom;  but  not  why  sheer  imagination  depicts  him  smoking 
a  hookah.  Only,  unless  you  are  preparing  a  thesis  upon  folk-lore  for  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  do  not  pretend  that  his  exit  after  con- 
versing with  Alice  represents  Arrogance  laying  aside  Authority,  and 
descending  from  Conceit  to  crawl  amid  the  grass  of  Humility  after  en- 
countering the  Spirit  of  Childhood. 

Moreover,  this  autonomy  of  symbolism  opens  to  the  reader  innumer- 
able new  trails  of  implication.  Any  meaning  is  fit  that  fits.  It  matters 
nothing  whether  the  author  intended  it  or  no.  Indeed  the  suggestiveness 
of  the  older  Fairy  Tales  arises  almost  unconsciously  from  the  naive 
concreteness  of  their  artistry:  while  modern  mythologers  are  more  def- 
initely intentional.  Cinderella  was  written  without  reference  to  the  dig- 
nity of  labor;  The  Rose  and  the  Ring  purposely  caricatures  G.  P.  R. 
James.  And  the  modern  art,  in  so  far  as  it  is  more  definite,  sets  bounda- 
ries to  its  suggestion;  for,  indeed,  the  less  a  symbol  expresses,  the  more 
it  may  imply.  Because  Cinderella  is  innocently  and  utterly  her- 
self, our  wiser  eyes  may  know  her  for  the  little  sister  of  Jean  Valjean ; 
whereas  the  moiety  of  Count  Kutasoff  Hedzoff  dies  with  the  school  of 
romanticism  which  he  travesties.  Jack  the  Giant  Killer  was  written 
frankly  as  fable,  and  so  contains  the  history  of  humanity  for  Mr.  Ches- 
terton to  discover;  the  Ancient  Mariner,  approaching  allegory,  implies 
little  else.  The  universe  is  globed  in  a  drop  of  dew  but  not  in  a  bowl  of 
goldfish. 

Yet  however  we  emphasize  to-day  the  critical  and  satiric  element  of 
our  Fairy  Tales,  however  eagerly  we  read  symbolism  in  or  into  them, 
all  this  remains  their  least  important  phase.  It  is  apparent  only  to  the 
few;  the  mental  binocularity  which  observes  it  is  a  faculty  of  age;  and 
fairyland  is  the  heritage  of  all  children,  regardless  of  the  accident 
of  years.     The  immortality  of  great  phantasy  is  independent  of  refer- 
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ence,  above  intellect,  rooted  in  the  child-heart  of  humankind.  It  appeals 
to  perception,  which  is  older  and  younger  than  thought,  more  intimate, 
more  real :  as  roses  and  rhythm  please  deeplier  than  may  be  disclosed  by 
any  delving  of  botany  or  metrics;  for  it  appeals  to  the  eternal  spirit  of 
Eomance.  This,  like  the  names  of  other  great  verities,  such  as  for  in- 
stance Art  and  Love,  embarrasses  comprehension  by  its  rich  meaning. 
The  Scarlet  Letter  is  romantic — in  the  perfectly  clear  sense  that  its  idea 
is  presented  deductively;  but  so  is  Shelley's  Indian  Serenade,  which  is 
not  narrative;  so  is  Turner's  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus,  which  is  not  liter- 
ature; so  at  its  first  hearing  was  the  Seventh  Symphony,  now  called 
classical;  so  are  such  actualities  as  the  death  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  life 
of  Lafcadio  Hearn,  the  city  of  Venice,  the  character  of  Captain  Kidd, 
the  love  of  Dante.  Now  what  is  commonly  essential  of  all  these,  and 
which  is  therefore  the  essence  of  Eomance,  is  the  actualization  of  Ideal- 
ity. In  other  words,  Nathan  Hale  died  romantically  in  that  he  embodied 
the  common  ideal  of  heroic  death;  and  Captain  Kidd  is  romantic  as  a 
sashed  and  booted  emblem  of  piracy;  the  Ulysses  and  Polyphemus  pic- 
tures the  spirit  of  the  Odyssey ;  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  plangent  with 
strains  theretofore  unheard  but  inherently  musical,  and  latterly  fa- 
miliarized into  classicism.  Here  we  discover  why  Eomance  implies 
strangeness,  novelty,  adventure,  the  contrary  of  the  commonplace.  For 
obviously,  an  ideal  for  better  or  for  worse  transcends  any  embodiment; 
and  less  obviously,  every  fact  embodies  by  very  actuality  something  of  its 
Idea.  The  Eose  of  all  Eoses  never  bloomed  in  any  garden  upon  earth; 
and  yet  every  rosebud  in  your  own  garden  embodies  it  imperfectly  and 
in  part.  Only,  you  are  not  likely  to  think  of  these  ordinary  flowers  as 
incarnations  of  the  ideal.  It  is  the  rose  once  given  you  at  dusk,  whose 
spiritual  meaning  is  made  manifest  to  you  by  association,  which  you 
find  romantic.  And  by  a  quaint  irony,  the  ultimate  insistence  upon  the 
ideality  of  ordinary  things  is  reserved  to  Naturalism.  Indeed,  the  Ee- 
alist's  denial  of  Eomance  is  a  thing  of  huge  and  jovial  humor,  like  the 
Pantheist's  denial  of  God.  For  instead  of  leading  you  among  enchanted 
islands  or  old  unhappy  far-off  things,  he  says  solemnly:  "Eomance  is 
falsehood;  therefore  step  down  with  me  into  the  laundry,  and  behold 
the  Soul  of  things  as  they  are."  His  worship  of  Eomance  outdoes  her 
own  followers,  as  the  Persians  deified  Alexander.  She  wings  material- 
ism to  fly  from  her;  they  reckon  ill  who  leave  her  out. 

And  of  Eomance  in  this  broader  sense,  the  Fairy  Tale  is  the  purest 
narrative  type.  For  the  Fairy  Tale  makes  its  every  reader  Eobinson 
Crusoe.  In  that  conversion  of  the  supernatural  which  represents  the 
haunting  of  other  worlds  by  humanity,  it  leads  us  upon  marvellous  voy- 
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ages,  exhaustless  of  satisfying  mystery,  wherein  all  fancy  is  fulfilled,  no 
adventure  impossible.  It  is  difficult  for  the  educated  modern  to  find  the 
pleasure  of  the  pioneer.  For  we  know  the  national  debt  of  Ormus  and  of 
Jnd;  we  have  anchored  Atlantis  to  a  meridian,  and  extended  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  Eldorado;  computed  the  facial  angle  of  the  men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,  and  knitted  sanitary  underwear  for  the 
Anthropophagi.  We  have  reaped  the  wonder  of  this  world;  but  for  those 
of  us  who  grow  weary  of  gleaning  with  Realism  among  the  alien  corn, 
fancy  still  beckons  toward  the  Jungle,  Wonderland,  Crim  Tartary,  the 
Forest  of  Wild  Thyme,  the  Round  Table,  the  Lodge  of  Locomotives ; 
worlds  without  end,  that  no  study  can  outwear.  For  though  we  travel 
forever  with  Odysseus  we  shall  not  learn  what  song  the  Sirens  sang. 

Many,  however,  of  our  later  explorations  in  fairyland  have  been  con- 
lined  to  border  provinces  of  the  hither  side,  wherein  we  venture  timidly 
with  backward  glances  to  see  if  Policeman  Day  pursues;  fearful  of  the 
tribute  these  frontier  States  pay  secretly  to  Oberon  under  cloak  of  a 
commonsensical  grin.    To  speak  in  a  mean,  we  are  a  trifle  undecided  and 
more  unwilling  to  reckon  among  Fairy  Tales  such  types  as  .007,  The 
Walking  Delegate,  the  pseudo-science  of  Mr.   H.   G.  Wells,  the  child- 
m yt lis  of  Mr.  Kenneth  Grahame  and  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon.     Yet 
the  first  two  deal  with  creatures  no  more  actual  than  the  Cheshire  Cat 
or  the  Steadfast  Tin  Soldier;  the  science-magicians  walk  with  Alice 
through  the  looking-;: lass;  and  those  stories  which  convey  us  into  the 
immemorable  psychology  of  childhood,  though  lying  nearer  the  line,  work 
in  a  medium  no  less  truly  fanciful  than  the  soul-substance  of  Undine. 
The  test  is  that  all  these  stories  are  conditioned  by  an  environment  in- 
commensurable with  fact.     But  in  a  discussion  concerned,  like  the  pres- 
ent, rather  with  content  than  with  form,  nothing  is  gained  by  rigidity  of 
distinction.     We  must  know  precisely  what  a  Sonnet  is  not,  lest  we  lose 
the  proven  form  in  futile  variations;  but  we  care  what  a  Problem  Play 
is,  only  that  we  may  trace  the  type  through  all  its  varieties.    It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  zoologist  that  a  bat  is  not  a  bird ;  what  interests  the  observer 
is  that  it  can  fly.     Accordingly  it  is  more  profitable  to  observe  how  far 
through  present  literature  the  Fairy  Tale  extends  its  ramifications  than 
to  examine  whether  The  War  of  the   Worlds  is  almost  a  Fairy  Tale  or 
almost    a  Ghost  Story.     Mr.  Wells's  luridly  imaginative   nightmare   is 
undoubtedly  near  akin  to  both,  without  pretension   to  be  either.     But 
certain  mythographers  of  the  borderland,  influenced  possibly  by  that  shy- 
ness toward  ideality  to  which  I  have  alluded  above,  claim  tacitly  or  ex- 
plicitly for  their  fables  a  foundation  upon  fact;  and  this  claim,  for  the 
honor  of  franker  fabulists  and  in  justice  to  the  doubtful  narratives  them- 
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selves,  must  be  denied.  Mr.  Ernest  Seton-Thompson,  following  the  lead 
of  the  Jungle  Book,  has  produced  a  number  of  interesting  animal-stories 
which  he  expressly  refers  to  actuality.  Some  of  these,  like  Wully  and 
Johnny  Bear,  are  quite  realistic,  narrated  wholly  from  the  human  point 
of  view;  others,  like  Krag  the  Kootenai  Ram,  adopting  the  animal  view 
point,  became  evident  Fairy  Tales  of  the  Ugly  Duckling  variety.  The 
debated  question  whether  the  facts  from  which  the  author  pretends  to 
induce  his  ideas  are  correct  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case  against 
him;  nor  is  his  plea  of  having  only,  like  all  novelists,  combined  several 
individuals  in  one  character  an  admissible  defence.  You  may  study  ac- 
curately the  operation  of  a  locomotive  or  combine  your  observations  of 
the  antics  of  innumerable  monkeys ;  but  you  cannot  induce  therefrom  the 
psychology  of  .007  or  the  race-ghost  of  the  Bandar-Log.  These  can  only 
be  imagined;  and  to  imagine  them  truly  is  a  wise  and  worthy  act.  So 
also  is  the  mule  a  wise  and  valuable  animal,  but  it  will  not  do  to  pre- 
tend that  he  is  a  horse.  Some  of  Mr.  Seton-Thompson's  Fairy  Tales  are 
of  considerable  power;  but  they  would  touch  more  deeply  if  they  were 
more  purely  imaginative;  and  to  sentimentalize  over  animal  emotions 
professedly  induced  from  human  observation  insults  Eealism  and  Ro- 
mance alike.  An  even  greater  offence  against  the  same  principle  is  that 
vivid  and  stirring  novel  The  Call  of  the  Wild.  Mr.  Jack  London  holds 
certain  social  and  ethical  beliefs  with  which  the  present  is  no  occasion 
to  take  issue.  He  writes  a  novel  upon  the  theme  that  Violence  is  mighty 
and  shall  prevail,  and  writes  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  epic  sledge- 
dog  who  is  kidnapped  from  California  to  the  ferocious  Klondike,  to  end 
his  life  as  a  leader  of  wolves.  Every  page  of  this  vigorous  fable  screams 
aloud  Mr.  London's  creed;  and  every  vehement  implication  refers  it 
to  the  stern  actualities  of  life.  Now,  to  preach  through  parable  is  of 
course  entirely  legitimate;  but  in  the  same  breath  to  insist  upon  the 
events  of  that  parable  as  facts  composing  a  demonstration  is  such  a 
sophistry  as  to  ridicule  at  length  would  savor  overmuch  of  that  savagery 
which  Mr.  London  deifies.  Our  literature  prizes  the  diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys  and  the  letters  of  Clarissa  Harlowe;  but  that  writer  who  some 
years  ago  published  as  actual  the  memoirs  of  an  imaginary  defunct 
poet  won  more  fame  than  favor. 

Yet  to  declare  the  Fairy  Tale  independent  of  fact  is  by  no  means  to 
abandon  it  to  anarchy.  The  architecture  of  a  castle  in  the  clouds  is 
less  substantial,  not  less  rigidly  lawful,  than  the  architecture  of  a  sky- 
scraper. A  flaw  in  the  structure  will  bring  down  the  one  as  surely  as 
the  other:  nay  more  surely;  for  the  steel  tower  falsely  planned  may  co- 
here for  a  time  by  some  casual  tenacity  of  its  material ;  but  the  enchanted 
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palace  can  hope  for  no  other  support  than  the  justice  of  its  proportion. 
This  is  no  playing  with  metaphor,  but  the  statement  of  a  profound  real- 
ity. Imagination,  which  is  the  creative  in  man,  is  as  infallible  as  the 
creation  of  God.  To  our  finite  understanding  some  actualities  must  ap- 
pear exceptional;  Ideality,  which,  being  man-made,  we  may  comprehend, 
admits  of  no  exceptions;  and  thus  we  demand  in  fiction  that  visible 
entirety  of  truth  for  which  in  fact  all  prayers  have  cried  in  vain. 
You  must  suffer  in  the  unknowable  woman  you  love  inconsistencies 
whereof  Cordelia  blooms  immaculate.  The  purest  fiction,  therefore, 
must  be  the  most  scrupulously  real,  precisely  because  it  is  irreferable 
to  fact.  Fairyland  disparts  from  chaos  as  from  pole  to  pole;  between 
them  lie  the  shadowlands  of  rational  fiction  and  irrational  fact.  The 
ruin  of  Tess  by  the  loss  of  the  letter  she  pushed  under  Angel  Claire's 
door  we  deem  false  tragedy;  yet  reference  to  human  events  obtrudes 
the  doubt  lest  such  cruel  accidents  may  sometimes  occur.  But  the 
false  comedy  in  the  conclusion  of  The  Little  Mermaid  is  nakedly  indubi- 
table. It  was  the  law  of  her  being  that  the  winning  a  human  love  should 
mean  for  her  immortality,  its  loss  annihilation.  She  could  not  win 
her  prince  truly  by  her  humanity;  and  she  would  not  falsely  by  en- 
chantment. Andersen's  pretence  that  her  honesty  was  rewarded  by 
an  arbitrary  life  of  kindly  deeds  among  the  spirits  of  the  air  is  a  com- 
passionate lie  for  which  we  eagerly  forgive  him;  but  the  falsehood  in 
imagination  neither  sympathy  nor  sophistry  can  hide.  It  cannot  lurk 
among  those  accidents  to  which  it  cannot  refer;  and  the  innocence  of  a 
child  rejects  the  spurious  consolation  as  surely  as  the  relentless  wis- 
dom of  an  Ibsen — as  surely  as  Andersen's  own  true  heart  belied  him 
while  he  wrote.  For  he  knew  as  we  all  know,  by  a  sense  higher  than 
reason,  that  the  Little  Mermaid  really  dissolved  into  the  foam  of  the 
sea;  and  that  her  story  is  one  of  the  rare  tragedies  of  fairyland,  almost 
too  deeply  true  for  tears. 

And  it  is  by  this  ideality  of  truth  that  the  Fairy  Tale  makes  its  great 
and  universal  appeal.  Becoming  men  we  put  away  childish  things:  the 
merely  marvellous  we  may  desire  or  despise;  we  may  from  age  to  age  be 
avid  or  scornful  of  satire;  Asia  may  prefer  her  gods  to  our  American 
atoms;  but  we  alike  desire  to  look  upon  Truth,  inasmuch  as  we  all  have 
souls.  It  matters  little  under  which  aspect  of  her  threefold  virginity 
she  shines  in  heaven,  haunts  the  forms  of  earth,  or  lurks  darkling  in 
hell.     Actaeon  and  Endymion,  scientist  and  dreamer,  pursue  her  still. 

And  by  this  the  Fairy  Tale  endures  and  pervades,  that  it  discloses  to 
all  people  truths  of  which  mere  humanity  constitutes  each  a  judge:  lesser 
truths  perhaps,  but  communal;  poor  things,  but  our  own.     Hamlet  is 
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greater  than  Redcoat  Captain;  but  we  cannot  carry  our  children  to  Den- 
mark as  we  can  join  them  in  That  Country.  And  the  modern  specializa- 
tion which  makes  esoteric  so  much  of  our  art  bars  no  one  out  of  these 
trivial  heavens.  Your  wife  may  perhaps  care  little  for  Kipling,  because 
she  is  not  a  man;  she  can  hardly,  being  a  woman,  dislike  The  Butterfly 
that  Stamped.  It  is  just  possible,  however,  that  she  may  remain  indif- 
ferent to  it  as  a  trifle,  a  playing  with  fancies,  of  obvious  purport,  silly 
in  its  language,  unworthy  of  attention.  This  simply  means  that  she  is 
educated  above  its  knowledge,  that  she  has  outgrown  it — in  a  word,  that 
she  is  old.  Let  this  essay  therefore,  which  is  addressed  like  its  theme 
to  youth,  close  as  youth  closes  with  a  parable  for  age.  Nick  Bottom  un- 
questionably left  his  element  when  he  wandered  from  the  world  of 
fact;  his  negligence  of  material  common-sense  was  doubtless  contribu- 
tory to  making  an  ass  of  himself;  and  his  return  to  earth  was  a  pain- 
ful disillusion.  Yet  his  example  is  not  altogether  a  warning:  for  only 
with  ass's  ears  might  he  hear  the  melodies  of  fairyland;  and  at  least 
for  the  one  great  hour  of  his  life  he  lay  transfigured  in  the  lap  of 
Titania. 

Brian  Hooker. 

GOVERNMENT    BY    PUBLIC    OPINION 

BY  HON.    CHARLES   J.   BONAPARTE, 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

There  is  nothing  patentable  in  the  discovery  that  ours  is  a  govern- 
ment by  public  opinion:  the  statement  of  this  fact  has  become  so  me- 
chanical through  long-continued  repetition  and  the  absence  of  all  con- 
tradiction that  a  good  many  people  have  lost  sight  of  its  meaning,  and 
might  find  no  little  difficulty  in  explaining  either  just  what  "public 
opinion"  is  or  just  how  it  guides  and  controls  our  public  affairs.  In 
a  popular  government,  a  healthy  public  opinion  is  not  merely  the 
ally  of  all  really  useful  and  sensible  reformers;  in  such  a  government 
it  is  the  indispensable  instrument  through  and  by  which  all  really 
useful  and  sensible  reforms  are  brought  about  and  made  lasting. 

To  be  sure  of  what  we  mean  by  "public  opinion,"  we  must  know 
what  we  mean  by  "opinion"  and  what  we  mean  by  "public;"  and  in 
both  cases,  this  may  best  be  shown  by  pointing  out  what  we  don't  mean 
by  these  terms.  Thus  we  must  distinguish  "opinion"  from  senti- 
ment, from  prejudice  and  from  merely  factitious  clamor.  I  have  seen 
published  allegations  to  the  effect  that  public  opinion  condemns  capital 
punishment.    I  consider  these  allegations  wholly  erroneous  according  to 
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my  observation;  public  opinion — that  is  to  say,  the  mature  judgment 
of  the  average  man — demands  a  more  prompt  and  more  certain  inflic- 
tion of  the  death  penalty  for  certain  crimes  than  is  generally  afforded 
in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  and  this  demand  too  often 
finds  expression  in  violent  and  lawless  acts,  or,  at  least,  in  the  tolera- 
tion of  such  excesses.  What  is  mistaken  for  public  opinion  in  this  in- 
stance is  a  sentimental  repugnance  to  capital  sentences,  and  indeed  to 
any  form  of  punishment  involving  physical  pain,  entertained  by  a 
small  but  obtrusive  and  noisy  portion  of  the  community,  and  inspired 
mainly  by  a  morbid  sympathy  with  wrongdoers,  which,  fortunately  for 
our  country,  is  shared  by  very  few  Americans. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Union  there  undoubt- 
edly exists  a  genuine  and  widespread  popular  antipathy  to  black, 
red  or  yellow  men,  even  to  some  white  men  of  foreign  birth;  and  its 
consequences  are  a  source  of  anxiety  and  regret  to  all  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  citizens;  but  the  ebullitions  of  this  almost  instinctive  enmity 
cannot  be  called,  with  any  propriety  of  language,  indications  of  public 
opinion. 

One  might  as  well  say  that  canine  public  opinion  is  hostile  to  cats. 
The  word  "opinion"  implies  the  use  of  reason.  A  man  has  an  opinion 
on  any  subject  when  he  has  reached  a  tentative  and  provisional  con- 
clusion regarding  it,  although  on  the  basis  of  information  which  he 
may  recognize  as  possibly  imperfect  or  misleading.  When  he  acts  upon 
the  promptings  of  mere  prejudice  or  passion,  usually  he  either  hasn't 
any  opinion  at  all  in  the  premises  or  he  disregards  the  opinion  which 
he  has. 

Finally,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  although  a  loud  outcry  some- 
times is  caused  by  an  indignity  or  shock  to  public  opinion,  the  outcry 
in  itself  is  not  public  opinion,  nor  even  any  trustworthy  proof  that 
public  opinion  has  been  in  fact  irritated  or  shocked.  The  Federal 
Department  of  Justice  and  its  present  head  have  been  the  objects 
of  much  apparently  ill-informed  or  disingenuous  censure  on  the 
part  of  a  certain  number  of  newspapers;  and,  to  one  who  judged 
of  the  trend  of  public  opinion  from  such  press  comment,  it  might  well 
have  appeared  that  American  public  opinion  desired  some  men  and  espe- 
cially some  corporations,  exempted  from  obedience  to  some  of  our  laws. 
I  may  not  be  an  altogether  impartial  judge  in  this  case,  but  I  am 
thoroughly  convinced,  on  what  -  g  to  my  mind  irrefutable  proof, 
that  American  public  opinion  leans  toward  the  precisely  opposite  view, 
and  demands  with  daily  increasing  emphasis  that  all  our  Laws  he  alike 
respected  by  all  our  citizens. 
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It  is  even  more  important  that  we  bear  in  mind  what  is  meant  by 
"public"  when  we  speak  of  "public  opinion."  Undoubtedly  at  any  par- 
ticular time  and  as  to  any  particular  topic,  public  opinion  is  a  picture 
of  all  the  minds  of  all  citizens  whose  minds  present  to  the  observer  any 
intelligible  traits  respecting  this  topic  at  that  time.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  these  traits  may  vary  widely,  it  amounts,  in  fact,  to  a  sort 
of  composite  photograph,  made  up  of  all  these  individual  opinions,  faith- 
fully recording  in  its  result  their  relative  wisdom  and  energy  and  con- 
sequent force,  and  presenting  as  a  basis  of  action  the  resultant  of  a 
fusion  of  all  the  opinions  of  all  those  who,  in  fact,  have  opinions. 

It  follows  that  American  public  opinion  is  not  the  opinion  of  "capi- 
tal" nor  of  "labor,"  whether  "organized"  or  unorganized;  is  not  the 
opinion  of  the  "interests"  nor  }Tet  of  the  "proletariat,"  if  there  be  an 
American  proletariat  (which  I  do  not  believe)  :  is  not  the  opinion  of 
East  or  West,  of  North  or  South;  all  these  and  many  others  may  be  ele- 
ments entering  into  it,  but  it  is  distinct  from  each,  just  as  the  Ameri- 
can people,  although  it  includes  all  geographical  or  social  fractions 
of  the  people,  is  essentially  something  different  from  and  greater  than 
any  one  of  these  fractions. 

Finally,  it  is  not  the  opinion  expressed  by  American  newspapers  or 
any  other  class  of  professed  public  commentators  and  critics,  unless 
these  really  express  what  the  average  American  citizen  really  thinks — 
thinks  and  says  by  his  fireside,  at  his  plough  or  his  work-bench,  in  his 
shop  or  office  or  counting-room — in  short,  wherever  he  thinks  and  says 
what  he  thinks  without  thinking  also  of  those  who  may  hear. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Eatanswill  Gazette  pronounced  the  press  "a 
mighty  engine,"  Mr.  Pickwick  "yielded  his  fullest  assent  to  the  proposi- 
tion." Most  of  us  have  been  taught  to  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Pickwick  on 
the  subject,  but  I  doubt  whether  most  of  us  have  any  clear  idea  how 
this  "engine"  works  and  what  makes  it  "mighty."  I  may  be,  therefore, 
pardoned  if  I  state  here  very  briefly  what  the  press  does  for  the  good 
or  ill  of  any  community  in  which  it  exists — how  the  world  was  changed, 
in  short,  by  the  invention  of  newspapers. 

In  the  first  place  it  became,  for  the  average  man,  a  much  larger 
world.  Before  then  he,  of  course,  knew  that  men  lived  beyond  his  city, 
or  manor  or  canton,  but  they  affected  his  every-day  life  almost  as 
little  as  if  they  had  lived  in  Mars  or  Venus;  he  heard  of  them  so 
infrequently,  his  acquaintance  with  everything  concerning  them  was  so 
imperfect  and  so  tardy  that,  for  him,  they  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
exist.  When  the  newspapers  began  to  place  beside  his  breakfast  plate 
an  epitome  of  their  yesterday's  history,  it  was  as  if  a  telescope  were 
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constructed  a  million-fold  stronger  than  any  yet  known,  through  which 
astronomers  could  contemplate  and  afterward  report  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  intelligent  beings  on  our  sister  planets. 

This  immense  extension  in  the  area  of  each  man's  attention  and 
sympathy  has  naturally  and  powerfully  reacted  on  his  character.  The 
change  is  not  in  all  respects  for  the  better;  the  unselfish  interest  which 
any  one  can  take  in  the  affairs  of  others  is  a  fixed  quantity,  or,  at  least, 
is  not  capable  of  indefinite  expansion,  and  when  you  spread  it  out  broad 
you  also  spread  it  out  thin. 

What  we  read  among  the  "locals"  of  our  daily  paper  is  of  far  less 
moment  to  us  than  what  he  heard  in  the  agora  or  the  forum  was  to 
Pericles  or  to  Cicero.  When  one  learns  so  much  about  so  many  people 
all  the  time  the  impression  left  by  any  one  incident  in  the  life  of  any 
one  person  is  dwarfed  and  deadened.  We  feel  everything  outside  of 
ourselves  the  less  because  there  is  so  much  more  that  we  feel  a  little. 

But  for  this  loss  there  is  more  than  compensation  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  sense  of  proportion,  and  therefore  of  justice.  In  a  Hindoo 
fable  a  fox,  caught  in  a  flood,  cries  out:  "This  is  the  deluge  which  will 
destroy  the  world."  Many  animals  rush  affrighted  to  the  spot,  but  only 
to  say  one  to  the  other:  "We  see  no  deluge,  we  see  only  a  fox  getting 
drowned."  The  newspapers  make  us  realize  that  a  deluge  is  not  needed 
to  drown  any  one  of  us:  the  world  will  roll  on  much  as  before  when 
we  no  longer  roll  with  it:  the  great  ocean  of  human  life  will  not  be 
dried,  it  will  hardly  be  ruffled,  when  the  little  wavelet  of  your  or  my 
separate  conscious  existence  shall  subside. 

Just  as  the  telescope  teaches  us  the  insignificance  of  our  earth  by 
showing  us  inconceivable  myriads  of  other  worlds  in  the  vast  scheme 
of  creation,  so  the  press  mirrors  the  microscopic  smallness  of  each  indi- 
vidual by  showing  him  how  little  of  loss  or  gain  to  humanity  the  suc- 
cess or  disaster  of  any  one  among  the  countless  multitude  of  his  brethren 
may  mean. 

Nor  is  this  all.  A  number  of  years  ago  a  gentleman,  of  whom  I  had 
never  heard  before,  sent  me  a  sort  of  circular  giving  the  dates  of  his 
birth,  entrance  at  school,  graduation  from  college,  marriage  and  other 
events,  more  interesting,  perhaps,  to  himself  than  to  me,  together  with 
various  particulars  of  his  family  and  professional  life,  and  illustrated 
by  his  photograph.  In  a  kind  of  preface  he  explained  that  he  had 
caused  this  to  be  printed  to  serve  as  a  letter  of  introduction  to  any 
one  whom  he  might  wish  to  know. 

What  this  curious  pamphlet  was  intended  to  do  for  its  author  the 
press  does  for  all  mankind:  it  makes  each  community  acquainted  with 
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its  neighbor.  And,  as  we  know  other  men  better,  we  recognize  the  more 
thoroughly  and  readily  their  likeness  to  ourselves  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  universal  application  of  underlying  moral  laws  amidst  all  diversities 
of  national  or  local  custom  or  prejudice. 

A  well-known  writer  once  protested  against  the  perversion  of  con- 
science which  pronounced  the  same  conduct  right  on  one  side  of  a 
mountain-range  and  wrong  on  the  other.  Thanks  to  the  newspapers,  we 
know  both  countries  well  enough  to  see  that,  just  because  it  is  right  in 
the  one  case  it  is  wrong  in  the  other,  precisely  as  the  color  barometer  is 
pink  during  rain  for  the  same  reason  which  makes  it  blue  in  clear 
weather. 

It  is  the  existence  of  this  common  moral  standard  which  qualifies 
the  press  for  its  highest  and  most  useful  function.  After  all,  the 
most  effective  instrument  of  coercion  possessed  by  society  against  its 
weaker  or  more  dangerous  members  is  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
Blackstone  says  that  Peter  the  Great  is  reported  to  have  decreed  that 
none  of  his  subjects  should  present  him  a  petition  without  first  obtain- 
ing the  successive  approval  of  two  ministers :  then  he  might  present 
the  petition,  but  under  penalty  of  immediate  death  if  it  were 
not  granted. 

This  story  is  doubtless  mythical,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that  unpopular  governments  nearly  always  try  to  hamper  and  restrict 
the  right  of  petition.  No  one  wishes  to  be  asked  often,  earnestly,  and 
by  many  what  he  does  not  mean  to  grant.  A  free  press,  however,  is  a 
perpetual  petition;  it  is,  or  it  should  be,  always  telling  the  government 
what  the  people  wish  and  hope  for  and  think  right;  and,  as  a  matter 
of  history,  no  government  in  any  country  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
people  it  ruled,  has  ever  permanently  tolerated  a  free  press:  sooner  or 
later  it  has  been  always  forced  either  to  muzzle  the  press  or  to  change 
its  own  principles.  This  has  not  been  only  or  mainly  through  fear  of 
popular  disorder:  this  fear,  when  alleged,  has  been  more  frequently  a 
pretext  than  a  real  motive.  In  truth,  no  man  wishes  to  know  that  his 
fellow-men  generally  hate  or  despise  him,  and,  if  he  cannot  otherwise 
shut  out  the  fact  from  his  consciousness,  and  has  the  power,  he  will  gag 
them. 

It  must  be  noted,  however,  that  the  power  of  the  press  in  this 
regard  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  speaks,  or  is  believed  to  speak,  what 
everybody  is  saying  at  the  time.  As  soon  as  a  paper  is  recognized  as 
somebody's  "organ,"  as  expressing  the  views  and  wishes  and  opinions  of 
any  particular  man  or  set  of  men,  its  healthful  influence  as  a  news- 
paper is  gone;  it  may,  indeed,  have  another  kind  of  influence,  for  those 
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who  control  or  conduct  it  may  be  powerful  men,  but  its  editorial  utter- 
ances are  simply  their  "open  letters/' 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  and  urgent  con- 
cern to  the  American  people  to-day.  Certain  of  our  newspapers,  in- 
cluding some  whose  influence  within  my  memory — indeed,  within  but 
a  comparatively  few  years — was  a  power,  and  a  power  for  good,  in  the 
community,  are  now  firmly  and  widely  believed  to  be  virtually,  or  even 
literally,  owned  by  well-known  "interests;"  in  other  words,  by  wealthy 
men  engaged  in  far-reaching  enterprises. 

This  widespread  and  very  confident  belief  as  to  such  ownership 
makes  them  virtually  "trade  organs,"  with  but  little  more  influence  than 
the  papers  published  avowedly  as  such;  and,  what  is  even  more  unfor- 
tunate, it  leads  to  a  very  general  suspicion  that  other  papers  may  be 
secretly  in  the  same  situation;  the  large  capital  now  needed  for  sue- 
in  a  newspaper  enterprise  rendering  these  suspicions  the  more 
plausible.  A  newspaper  under  suspicion  is  almost  as  maimed  for 
healthy  influence  as  if  the  suspicion  has  been  proven  well  founded;  for 
the  legitimate  and  salutary  power  of  a  newspaper  lies  in  its  showing 
and  being  thought  to  show  the  ''first  thought"  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
on  all  matters  of  current  public  interest :  that  "first  thought''  of  which 
Talleyrand  warned  the  world  to  beware  '"because  it  is  good."  In  show- 
ing this  it  does  the  community  a  double  service;  it  gives  shape  and 
direction  to  public  opinion  and  it  enormously  increases  the  latter's  force. 

A  society  without  a  newspaper  of  influence  resembles  a  meeting 
where  no  one  is  ready  to  make  a  motion;  every  one  present  may  have 
a  more  or  less  distinct  idea  of  what  should  be  done,  but  unless  some- 
body puts  that  idea  into  words  it  all  ends  in  muttering  and  confusion. 
Moreover,  the  greater  mass  of  mankind  do  not  know  what  they  really 
think  until  somebody  tells  them :  they  recognize  their  own  opinions  when 
these  are  expressed  for  them  by  another;  then,  and  only  then,  are  they 
ready  to  act. 

It  must  be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  an  editor  is  neces- 
sarily a  politician,  or,  at  all  events,  lie  ought  to  be  one.  Unless  he  has 
definite  opinions  on  all  questions  of  general  public  interest  and  is  ready 
to  express  them  he  has  no  business  to  be  an  editor;  indeed,  he  is  not  an 
editor,  but  is  only  trying  to  pass  himself  off  as  <>nc.  In  fact,  an  editor 
is  a  politician  whether  he  wishes  to  be  or  not;  if  he  will  not  speak  on 
subjects  connected  with  politics,  his   very   siln  i    way  of  dealing 

with  them;  he  resembles  a  judge  who  should  dismiss  every  suit  brought 
before  him  because  he  was  too  indolent  or  too  timid  to  decide  it — 
the  dismissal  would  be  a  decision;  and,  in  like  manner,  a  oewspap 
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refusal  to  act  is  itself  action,  and  usually  very  discreditable  action.  To 
fail  the  friends  of  good  government  is  to  serve  its  enemies.  And  if 
the  editor  wishes,  or  pretends  to  wish,  for  what  we  may  call  "purity" 
in  politics,  he  is  bound  in  consistency  to  show  himself  a  pure  politician; 
if  his  action  or  inaction,  his  speech  or  his  silence  be  determined  by 
the  purpose  to  advance,  not  the  public  good,  but  his  own  private  interest, 
then  he  is  himself  "a  part"  (and  a  very  disgusting  and  dangerous  part) 
"of  the  thing  to  be  reformed." 

Reputable  newspapers  are  careful  lest  what  they  publish  as  advertise- 
ments be  confused  with  what  they  publish  as  news  or  comment.  In  some 
papers  I  have  often  seen  the  word  "advertisement"  prefixed  to  some 
item.  But  it  is  just  as  much  a  fraud  on  the  public  to  write  something 
yourself  which  you  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  paid  to  write  and  publish, 
and  then  publish  this  as  a  spontaneous  expression  of  your  true  senti- 
ments, as  it  would  be  to  publish  in  the  like  guise  what  somebody  else 
has  written. 

If  it  be  but  right  to  head  the  puff  of  a  medicine  or  a  watering-place 
"advertisement"  because  it  is  paid  for,  then  an  editorial  in  which  the 
writer  says  what  he  doesn't  think,  or  says  substantially  nothing  because 
he  is  afraid  to  speak  his  mind,  and  does  this  for  pay,  of  whatever  kind 
or  extent  and  in  whatever  form,  ought  to  have  the  same  caption. 

It  would  involve  an  unreasonable  demand  on  space  to  point  out 
all  that  I  think  newspapers  could  do  and  ought  to  do  to  advance  the 
public  good.  There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  they  must  do  if  they 
would  be,  in  this  field  or  in  any  other,  an  agency  for  good,  and  that 
is  to  think  and  tell  the  truth.  A  habitual  liar  is  disqualified  for  any 
good  work.  Unless  a  man  sees  things  as  they  are  and  would  have  others 
see  them  likewise,  he  can  never  aid  in  making  them  better.  The  first 
duty  of  the  press  is  to  hold  up  before  the  people  a  faithful  mirror;  if  it 
display  distorted  pictures,  it  fatally  betrays  its  trust.  No  worthy  end 
was  ever  accomplished  through  deception,  whether  of  ourselves  or  others. 
If  we  are  threatened  by  overshadowing  dangers,  to  escape  them  we  must 
first  see  them  and  see  them  as  they  are.  Americans  can  say  with  confi- 
dence: "We  will  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  us  free." 

Charles  J.   Bonaparte. 
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LOUISE   DE   LA  VALLIERE 

BY  GEORGE  H.    CASAMAJOR 

If  most  of  the  great  characters  that  adorn  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  can 
be  made  to  appear  to-day  more  alive  and  more  human  than  those  of  other 
historical  periods  we  have  largely  to  thank  those  delightful  scribblers — 
in  great  part  women — who  found  no  personal  item  of  too  small  interest 
to  put  into  their  "memoirs  to  serve  in  the  making  of  history."  Mine, 
de  Motteville,  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Mme.  de  Staal,  are  only  a  few  of 
those  who  have  left  an  almost  inexhaustible  store  of  material  and  have 
made  the  labors  of  the  later  investigator  comparatively  easy.  M.  Lair's 
book  is  announced  as  having  been  produced  from  unpublished  docu- 
ments, but  as  a  matter  of  fact  its  sources  are  almost  all  of  easy  access 
to  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  French  and  who  wish  to  seek  them. 
This  is  said  in  the  hope  that  some  of  those  who  enjoy  such  a  popular 
piece  of  historical  and  biographical  writing  as  M.  Lair's  may  be  induced 
to  form  the  delightful  and  profitable  habit  of  going  to  original  sources 
and  judging  an  historian's  conclusions  and  opinions  for  themselves. 

Originally  published  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the  popularity  of 
this  life  of  Louis  XIY.'s  famous  mistress  has  warranted  a  recent  re- 
vision, and  in  this  form  is  presented  to  English  readers  in  a  very  fair 
translation.  In  his  preface  the  author  recalls  with  gratitude  and  pleasure 
how  M.  Brunetiere  first  drew  public  attention  to  his  work,  and  indeed 
from  its  moral  and  religious  tone  it  is  just  the  sort  of  book  that  would 
have  attracted  the  great  French  critic's  favorable  notice.  We  may  feel 
a  little  at  times  the  injustice  of  judging  those  doings  of  the  seventeenth 
century  from  the  moral  view  point  of  the  nineteenth,  but  such  feeling  is 
quite  lost  in  appreciation  of  the  careful  and  workmanlike  manner  in 
which  M.  Lair  has  performed  his  task.  He  has  been  at  particular  pains 
to  straighten  out  many  tangles  with  which  less  careful  historians  have 
confused  their  narratives,  owing  to  inadvertent  blunders  in  the  original 
memoirs. 

The  character  of  Louise  de  la  Valliere  is  a  perfectly  simple  one.    It 

Louise  de  la  Vallifeie  Rnd  the  Early  Life  of  Louis  XIV.  By  Jule9  Lair. 
Translated  by  FAhel  Coburn  Mayne.     New  York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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offers  none  of  those  contradictions  and  inconsistencies  that  tax  the  in- 
genuity of  the  biographer  and  more  often  than  not  lead  him  to  lamentable 
failure  in  attempts  at  explanation.  In  a  word,  she  was  the  soul  of  con- 
stancy; the  man  who  first  awakened  her  love  possessed  it  forever  and  no 
amount  of  indignity  or  ill  treatment  could  kill  it  or  turn  it  aside.  Among 
the  happiest  of  women  she  would  have  been  had  she  found  a  mate  with 
the  same  singleness  of  devotion,  but  that  rare  fortune  was  denied  her; 
and  while  she  was  dragged  from  obscurity  to  play  a  large  role  in  a 
wonderful  age,  she  deserves  a  place  among  the  truly  pathetic  figures  of 
history. 

The  story  of  her  seduction  by  the  young  and  recently  married  King 
of  France  is  an  interesting  one. 

Louise's  step-father,  Saint-Eemi,  was  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Gas- 
ton, Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  Castle  of  Blois,  whither  that  discredited 
prince  had  retired  after  the  first  reverses  of  the  Fronde.  There  she  was 
the  childhood  companion  of  the  three  little  Orleans  princesses,  half- 
sisters  of  that  truly  Amazonian  character  who  perfectly  fitted  her  age, 
Mile,  de  Montpensier,  "La  Grande  Mademoiselle."  Gaston  died  early 
in  1661,  and  his  widow  lost  no  time  in  transferring  her  household  to 
Paris  and  installing  it  in  her  old  quarters  in  the  Luxembourg  Palace. 
Louise  at  this  time  was  nearly  seventeen  years  old.  The  previous  year 
the  young  king  had  married  his  cousin,  the  Infanta  Maria  Theresa,  a 
woman,  whose  most  conspicuous  trait  was  an  unswerving  devotion  to  her 
husband,  while  his  fickleness  was  the  sorrow  and  tragedy  of  an  otherwise 
uneventful  life.  Among  the  "eligibles"  for  Louis's  hand  had  been  an- 
other cousin,  on  his  father's  side,  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  England, 
daughter  of  Charles  I.  Mazarin  not  only  detested  this  young  woman, 
but  he  was  unwilling  that  his  brilliant  charge  should  ally  himself  with 
a  house  which,  although  royal,  was  not  regnant,  and  he  succeeded  in  in- 
spiring  the  young  king  with  his  dislike.  The  crafty  cardinal  died  early 
in  1661,  and  Henrietta,  with  the  dawning  hopes  of  the  Restoration,  mar- 
ried Monsieur,  the  new  Duke  of  Orleans  and  brother  of  the  king.  In 
the  household  of  Madame,  Mile,  de  la  Valliere  received  a  post  of  maid 
of  honor.  Giddy  and  fun-loving,  neglected  from  the  first  by  a  husband 
who,  as  we  know  now,  was  congenitally  antipathetic  to  women,  the  young 
Madame  sought  diversion  elsewhere,  and  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
king,  who  was  surprised  to  find  such  charm  in  the  woman  he  had  formerly 
scorned.  Jlis  attentions  quickly  became  a  mailer  of  scandal,  and 
the  Queen  Mother,  Anne  of  Austria,  fearful  of  Maria  Theresa's  jealousy, 
consulted  with  other  ladies  of  the  Court,  and  tliev  arranged  between 
themselves,  as  a  means  of  stopping  the  perilous  rumors,  that  the  king 
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should  make  love  to  somebody  belonging  to  the  Court.  Fate  willed  that 
Madame's  charming  maid  of  honor  should  be  the  victim.  Before  two 
months  were  over,  Louise  de  la  Valliere  had  given  the  king  a  pure  and 
unselfish  love  that  was  to  bring  her  little  happiness,  much  remorse  and 
a  long  expiation. 

More  than  a  century  after  Louise's  day  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  one  of 
the  honorable  figures  of  Louis  XVI. 's  Court,  was,  on  an  occasion,  asked 
to  define  a  "virtuous"  woman.  The  great  noble  would  award  the  rose 
to  one  who  did  not  change  her  lovers  too  often,  or  took  a  new  one  too 
soon  after  discarding  an  old,  or  had  more  than  one  at  a  time.  Accord- 
ing to  this  opinion,  which  reflects  the  moral  view  point  of  her  age  and 
class,  Louise  de  la  Valliere's  virtue  was  of  a  supreme  type.  She  did 
not  have  one  lover  at  a  time,  but  she  loved  one  man  for  all  time. 

Louis  could  not  have  doubted  the  affection  of  a  mistress  who  asked 
for  nothing  in  return.  Her  disinterestedness  gives  her  a  unique  place  in 
the  long  lists  of  royal  favorites.  What  had  the  girl  of  nineteen  gained  by 
her  step?  Nothing.  But  by  1G63  the  secret  was  out,  and  a  new  life 
began.  She  now  had  a  conspicuous  place  at  Court  functions  and  was 
"presented"  to  the  king  by  Madame.  She  was  flattered  by  all,  and  it 
must  be  confessed  that  she  lost  her  head.  Still  the  Prince  de  Conde  wrote 
of  her  to  the  Queen  of  Poland,  "Xo  one  can  be  more  loved  than  she  is 
at  the  Court,  for  she  does  no  harm  and  tries  to  do  all  the  good  she  can." 

Of  course  she  had  her  enemies.  There  existed  a  clique  headed  by 
Olympe  Mancini,  one  of  that  precious  trio  of  Mazarin's  nieces,  deter- 
mined to  turn  the  affections  of  the  king  in  other  directions.  In  this 
they  were  partly  successful.  Louis,  developing  the  qualities  of  a  great 
monarch,  was  still  a  schoolboy  when  it  came  to  affairs  of  the  heart.  The 
great  love  of  the  queen,  the  great  passion  of  La  Valliere,  were  unable  to 
restrain  him.  Moreover,  the  king  had  now  a  new  god  to  worship — Mars. 
Love,  thereafter,  was  to  be  a  distraction  and  not  an  occupation.  Louise 
was  not  clever,  witty  or  a  brilliant  conversationalist.  Mme.  de  Monte- 
span,  who  appears  upon  the  scene,  was  all  three. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two  Louise's  life  happiness  was  over.  The 
inevitable  fate  of  those  who  make  amorous  pursuit  the  chief  aim  of  life 
iiad  come  to  her  at  a  surprisingly  early  period.  And  now  for  long  years 
she  was  to  undergo  an  emotional  trial  severe  enough  to  awaken  sympathy 
in  the  sternest  critic. 

Athenais  de  Montespan  cannot  be  accused  of  Louise's  quality  of  dis- 
interestedness. Her  conquest  of  the  king  is  a  narrative  of  absorbing  in- 
terest; she  even  had  recourse  to  the  black  art,  and  came  very  near  get- 
ting herself  into  serious  trouble.    When  she  had  gained  her  end  there  still 
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remained  a  husband  who  was  very  "troublesome."  This  was  all  the 
more  reason  why  in  her  case  the  "conventionalities"  should  be  observed. 
And  they  were,  at  a  frightful  cost  to  Mile,  de  la  Valliere.  For  seven 
whole  years  (1667-74)  the  king  compelled  his  discarded  mistress  to 
live  in  the  closest  companionship  with  her  successful  rival.  She  played 
this  ruthless  role  with  a  superb  patience,  and  although  she  had  been  made 
a  duchess,  her  children  legitimated  and  her  material  future  provided  for, 
what  wonder  that  her  dream  of  a  Carmelite's  cell  was  one  of  paradise ! 

The  Princess  Palatine,  Monsieur's  second  wife,  has  left  a  valuable 
piece  of  testimony  on  this  phase  of  La  Valliere's  life.  "I  was  curious," 
says  the  princess,  "to  know  w^hy  she  remained  so  long  at  Court  as  a  sort 
of  attendant,  so  to  speak,  on  the  Montespan.  She  told  me  that  God  had 
touched  her  heart,  had  shown  her  her  sin,  and  that  then  she  had  thought 
she  must  do  penance  and  suffer  in  the  way  which  hurt  her  most — and 
that  was,  to  watch  the  king's  heart  turn  away  from  her,  and  disdain 
take  the  place  in  it  wrhich  love  had  once  filled." 

The  divorce  of  Mme.  de  Montespan  from  her  "troublesome"  hus- 
band finally  won  Mme.  de  la  Valliere  the  royal  permission  to  carry 
out  her  dearest  wish.  For  thirty-six  years  her  life  in  the  ascetic  Car- 
melite convent  was  "not  happy  but  contented" — a  better  ending  than  that 
of  Athenais  de  Montespan,  deserted  by  her  lover,  repudiated  by  her 
husband,  and  despised  by  her  children. 

The  book  has  all  the  appeal  of  the  romantic  novel.  The  characters 
that  fill  its  pages  are  old  friends  to  those  who  have  the  bad  habit  of 
reading  history  in  that  form.  To  such  M.  Lair's  careful  and  accurate 
work  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended. 

George  H.  Casamajor. 

MR.  CHESTERTON  AND  NEO-ROMANTICISM1 

BY   EDWARD    CLARK   MARSH 

Says  one  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  characters:  "A  sense  of  humor,  a 
weird  and  delicate  sense  of  humor,  is  the  new  religion  of  mankind !  It 
is  toward  that  that  men  will  strain  themselves  with  the  asceticism  of  saints. 
Exercises,  spiritual  exercises,  will  be  set  in  it.     It  will  be  asked,  'Can 

rThe  'Napoleon  of  Not  ting  Hill.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  New  York:  The 
John  Lane   Company. 

The  Club  of  Queer  Trades.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday.  By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 
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you  see  the  humor  of  this  iron  railing  ?'  or  'Can  you  see  the  humor  of 
this  field  of  corn?  Can  you  see  the  humor  of  the  stars?  Can  you  see 
the  humor  of  the  sunsets?'  How  often  I  have  laughed  myself  to  sleep 
over  a  violet  sunset." 

Having  proclaimed  this  doctrine,  worthy  of  a  new  Plato,  Mr.  Ches- 
terton proceeds  to  demolish  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  same  character, 
thereby  publishing  his  own  greatest  failing.  He  is  almost  always  amus- 
ing— invariably  so,  if  taken  in  sufficiently  small  doses;  he  is  clever  six 
days  in  the  week,  and  even  his  triteness  on  the  seventh  day  is  prodig- 
ious; but  he  has  no  sense  of  humor.  (The  expression  is  of  course  to  be 
understood  as  relative;  there  would  be  no  force  in  saying  that  he  had 
a  slighter  sense  of  humor  than  some  one  else.)  It  is  curious,  like  every 
strictly  natural  event,  how  he  has  come  to  stand  in  the  public  estima- 
tion for  the  very  quality  which  he  conspicuously  lacks.  It  is  the  com- 
monly accepted  opinion  that  Mr.  Chesterton  is  a  natural  buffoon — that 
is  to  say,  a  humorist;  but  that  he  frequently  makes  the  mistake  of  tak- 
ing himself  too  seriously,  when  he  becomes  dull. 

There  is  something  exquisite — particularly  for  one  who  has  studied 
the  Chestertonian  method  and  acquired  something  of  the  Chestertonian 
point  of  view — in  the  complete  and  symmetrical  error  of  this  view.  Ob- 
vious truth — in  the  literal  sense — is  always  the  hardest  to  recognise. 
It  is  obviously  true  that  Mr.  Chesterton  does  not  take  himself  seriously, 
because  he  has  no  sense  of  humor;  and  he  has  no  sense  of  humor, 
because  he  is  incorrigibly  romantic — the  chief,  next  to  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw,  of  the  JSTeo-romanticists. 

llomanticism  is  a  word  that  has  made  long  journeys  and  carried 
strange  burdens,  and  of  late  years  it  has  been  turned  out  of  our  work- 
ing vocabulary  as  unfit  for  serious  work.  This  is  a  misfortune,  for 
before  it  had  been  overworked  it  bore  a  useful  meaning.  No  other 
term  expresses  so  well  the  common  spirit  that  seems  at  this  distance 
to  have  animated  the  whole  army  of  art-workers  in  Europe  in  the  early 
days  of  the  last  century.  The  astounding  intellectual  energy  of  that 
time  brought  forth  writers  of  every  kind — poets  and  philosophers,  lyrists 
and  dramatists,  weavers  of  fantastic  tales  and  photographers  of  com- 
mon life — everything  excepting  the  humorist.  The  reason  is  clear. 
However  variously  all  these  men  looked  out  on  the  world  about  them, 
whether  they  worshipped  the  universe  for  its  goodness  or  abused  it  for 
its  badness,  they  were  alike  in  one  thing :  they  agreed  in  regarding  it  as 
a  very  wonderful  and  engrossing  universe.  They  took  humanity  with  a 
seriousness  so  vast  that  they  could  not  take  themselves  seriously. 
Their  bravado,  their  arrogant  poses,  were  protestations  of  their  humil- 
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ity.  Theirs  was  a  naive  self-consciousness.  The  crowning  egoism  of 
assuming  a  position  of  perfect  detachment  from  the  universe,  of  view- 
ing the  spectacle  with  impartial  objectivity,  was  utterly  beyond  them. 
So  it  happened  that  among  all  these  writers  of  comedies  and  satires  and 
extravaganzas  there  was  not  one  great  humorist.  The  humorous  attitude 
presupposes  an  intensive  seriousness;  their  seriousness  was  all  turned 
outward. 

Philosophy,  says  Novalis,  is  a  homesickness,  a  longing  to  be  at  home 
with  God.  Mr.  Chesterton's  philosophy,  which  is  sometimes  so  startling 
to  modern  ears,  is  merely  a  homesickness  for  1830.  There,  he  tells  us 
on  every  page,  he  would  have  found  himself  among  kindred  spirits. 
Born  under  the  Napoleonic  star,  he  would  have  worshipped  extrava- 
gantly at  the  shrine  of  Victor  Hugo,  as  he  now  does  before  Dickens. 
At  the  first  performance  of  Hernani  he  would  have  matched  the  famous 
waistcoat  of  Gautier.  He  would  have  paraded  his  contempt  for  social 
conventions  as  ostentatiously  as  Merimee,  and  lived  in  a  garret  like 
Balzac.  These  were  the  fashions  of  the  day  for  the  expression  of  the 
romantic  temperament,  and  our  later  romanticists  have  resigned  them 
to  the  realists.  It  is  Mr.  London  who  wears  flannel  shirts,  Mr.  George 
Moore  who  publishes  his  charming  immoralities.  Mr.  Chesterton  pro- 
claims his  romanticism  by  flaunting  his  literary  unconventionally  in 
the  face  of  the  public,  and  by  indulging  to  the  full  his  delight  in 
the  strange  sights  and  experiences  life  has  to  offer.  More  perfectly  than 
any  other  modern  Englishman,  he  exhibits  Mr.  Watts  Dunton's  Renais- 
sance of  Wonder.     For  him  Stevenson  wrote: 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

It  is  the  wonder  of  common  things  that  constantly  strikes  Mr.  Ches- 
terton. His  question  to  himself  is,  not  "Can  you  see  the  humor  of  this 
iron  railing?"  but  "Can  you  see  what  a  remarkable  thing  is  this  iron 
railing,  what  strange  thoughts  it  suggests,  how  deep  its  implications 
lie?"  So  profound  is  his  need  for  romance — "the  vision  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  things,"  he  has  insignificantly  defined  it — that  he  seems  to 
rejoice  in  the  hardest  and  most  matter-of-fact  conditions  of  modern  life, 
as  challenges  to  his  ingenuity  to  discover  the  romance  in  them.  We 
may  safely  assume  an  autobiographic  basis  for  certain  chapters  of  The 
Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill,  especially  that  one  in  which  he  describes  The 
Mental  Condition  of  Adam  Wayne.  This  cockney  Napoleon  is  a  poet — 
a  bad  poet,  but  nevertheless  a  poet,  as  Mr.  Chesterton  remarks.  He  is 
the  author  of  Hymns  on  the  Hill,  in  which  he  celebrates  t lie  poetry 
of  London.     In  the  person  of  King  Auberon,  writing  for  the  press,  Mr. 
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Chesterton  the  critic  quotes  with  approval  from  Adam  Wayne's  fine 
nocturne,  The  Last  Omnibus: 

The  wind  round  the  old  street  corner 
Swung  sudden  and  quick  as  a  cab. 

"The  author  of  Hymns  on  the  Hill''  he  observes  with  no  trace  of  irony, 
"thinks  it  a  great  compliment  to  the  immortal  whirlwind  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  hackney  coach.     He  surely  is  the  real  admirer  of  London. " 

This  is  indeed  one  of  Mr.  Chesterton's  favorite  ideas.  He  reverts 
to  it  effectively  in  The  Man  Who  }Yas  Thursday.  He  sets  up  Mr.  Lucian 
Gregory,  a  poet  of  anarchy,  to  be  bowled  over  by  the  poet  of  respec- 
tability, Mr.  Gabriel  Syme. 

"The  poet  delights  in  disorder  only.  [Thus  Mr.  Gregory  winds  up  a  harangue 
on  poetry  and  anarchy.]  If  it  were  not  so,  the  most  poetical  thing  in  the  world 
would  be  the  Underground  Railway." 

"So  it  is,"  said  Mr.  Syme.  .  .  .  '"We  feel  it  is  epical  when  man  with  one 
wild  arrow  strikes  a  distant  bird.  Is  it  not  also  epical  when  man  with  one  wild 
engine  strikes  a  distant  station?  Chaos  is  dull;  because  in  chaos  the  train  might 
indeed  go  anywhere,  to  Baker  Street  or  to  Bagdad.  But  man  is  a  magician,  and 
his  whole  magic  is  in  this,  that  he  does  say  Victoria,  and  lo!  it  is  Victoria." 

It  is  easy  enough  to  deduce  Mr.  Chesterton's  own  convictions. 
Clearly  he  is  of  opinion  they  are  both  right.  There  is  poetry  in  every- 
thing, if  only  you  know  how  to  look  for  it. 

Here,  then,  is  the  true  romantic  temper — the  authentic  Spirit  of 
1830.  Mr.  Chesterton,  like  his  forerunners,  is  a  poet  in  revolt;  he  is 
so  completely  in  revolt  that  he  has  no  patience  with  accepted  ideas — 
not  even  with  that  commonest  of  modern  ideas,  that  there  is  something 
fine  in  revolt  itself. 

"The  poet  is  always  in  revolt/'  remarks  Gregory. 

"There  again,"  said  Syme,  irritably,  "what  is  there  poetical  about  being  in 
revolt?  You  might  as  well  say  that  it  is  poetical  to  be  seasick.  Being  sick  is  a 
revolt.  Both  being  sick  and  being  rebellious  may  be  the  wholesome  thing  on  cer- 
tain desperate  occasions;  but  I'm  hanged  if  I  can  see  why  they  are  poetical. 
Revolt  in  the  abstract  is — revolting.  It's  mere  vomiting.  .  .  .  It  is  things  going 
right  that  is  poetical !  Our  digestions,  for  instance,  going  sacredly  and  silently 
right,  that  is  the  foundation  of  all  poetry." 

What  is  significant  here  is  not  alone  our  author's  revolt  against  re- 
bellion; it  is  his  overmastering  interest  in  the  argument,  his  eagerness, 
his  enthusiasm.  It  is  comparatively  unimportant  on  which  side  of  a 
question  he  chances  to  find  himself;  on  either  side,  on  both  sides,  he 
is  sure  to   be   in  deadly  earnest      Always   he   is  aggr  ;   he   never 

achieved  a  finer  stroke  than  when  he  called  one  of  his  books  The  De- 
fendant.    He  strikes  at  a  platitude  as  if  it  were  a  deadly  serpent  in 
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his  path;  he  fights  paradox  with  paradox.     His  motto  is  not  unlike  an 
Irishman's :  "Grab  an  argument  and  come  on." 

So  serious  and  determined  a  fighter  naturally  forgets  to  take  him- 
self seriously.  And  so  Mr.  Chesterton  misses  being  a  humorist.  Instead 
he  is  a  parodist,  a  satirist,  a  fantasist  (I  did  not  know  that  there  was 
such  a  word  until  this  moment).  Doubtless  he  is  a  number  of  other 
things  as  well;  but  he  is  these  incontestably,  on  the  strength  of  the 
three  works  of  fiction  before  me. 

The  delicate,  elusive  art  of  the  parodist  has  been  grossly  misunder- 
stood, perhaps  because  it  is  so  rare.  There  have  been,  it  is  true,  some 
examples  that  reach  the  heights;  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only  Don 
Quixote  and  Tom  Jones  and  Peer  Gynt.  But  I  know  of  no  critic  who 
has  done  anything  toward  elucidating  the  philosophy  of  parody  save 
Mr.  Chesterton  himself.  In  the  little  essay  on  Bret  Harte  that  is  to 
be  found  in  Varied  Types,  he  tells  us,  not  what  parody  is,  but  some  pre- 
requisites of  the  great  parodist.  The  first  of  these  is  reverence  for 
one's  original.  "Mere  derision,  mere  contempt,  never  produced  or  could 
produce  parody.  A  man  who  simply  despises  Paderewski  for  having 
long  hair  is  not  necessarily  fitted  to  give  an  admirable  imitation  of  his 
particular  touch  on  the  piano/'  Overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
here  confounds  imitation  and  parody;  the  statement  contains  a  pro- 
found truth.  It  would  be  even  truer  to  assert  that  the  supreme  paro- 
dist is  really  greater  than  his  original.  It  is  imitation  plus  exaggera- 
tion, imitation  carried  beyond  its  original,  that  makes  parody.  Don 
Quixote  is  the  greatest  of  mediaeval  romances  of  chivalry  because  it 
sums  them  all  up;  Peer  Gynt  is  the  greatest  of  romantic  rhapsodies 
because  it  out-rhapsodizes  them  all. 

Mr.  Chesterton  has  written  a  defence  of  Detective  Stories;  on 
this  evidence  we  are  warranted  in  concluding  that  he  reverences  the  art 
of  Conan  Doyle — on  this  and  the  evidence  of  The  Club  of  Queer  Trades. 
The  book  is  a  consistent  parody  of  the  Sherlockian  romance — when  it  is 
not  a  parody  of  another  parody,  The  New  Arabian  Nights.  It  is  not 
an  art  work  of  the  very  first  class.  As  a  parody  it  does  not  stand 
so  high,  for  instance,  as  Treasure  Island.  But  it  is  entitled  to  respect 
in  that  it  surpasses,  in  certain  particulars,  its  original.  Basil  Grant, 
the  insane  ex-judge,  is  really  a  greater  man  than  Sherlock  Holmes. 
His  mental  processes  are  swifter,  his  conclusions  more  startling,  his 
freedom  from  conventional  prepossessions  more  nearly  absolute.  These 
are  the  supreme  virtues  of  the  hero  of  detective  fiction,  and  their  pos- 
session by  Mr.  Chesterton's  hero  makes  him  a  figure  worthy  of  admira- 
tion.    Consider  the  unerring  logic  by  which  Basil  Grant  detects  the 
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criminal  and  lays  bare  the  truth,  in  the  tale  entitled  The  Painful  Fall 
of  a  Great  Reputation.  Its  directness  and  certainty  are  almost  super- 
human. Mr.  Chesterton  has  made  just  one  mistake  in  this  story:  he 
has  developed  the  powers  of  his  hero  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
that  they  begin  to  wear  the  cold  and  unapproachable  aspect  of  the  abso- 
lute. In  eliminating  human  fallibility  he  has  deprived  his  tale  of  the 
suspense  thai  creates  excitement.  We  cannot  follow  with  zest  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  detective  who  simply  can't  fail. 

But  if  The  Club  of  Queer  Trades  is  not  a  perfect  parody,  The 
Xapolcon  of  Notting  Hill  is  an  admirable  satire.  It  is  so  good  at  times 
— for  instance,  in  the  first  chapter,  one  of  the  best  bits  of  writing  Mr. 
Chesterton  has  ever  done — that  it  threatens  to  cease  being  satire,  and  to 
become  genuine  humor.  But  Mr.  Chesterton  is  after  all  too  good  a 
romanticist  for  that ;  he  does  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  his  ulterior  pur- 
pose. The  twentieth  century,  to  a  true  romanticist,  must  be  a  dreary 
enough  affair  as  most  of  us  see  it.  A  narrow  intelligence  would  seek 
escape  from  it  in  an  imagined  reversion  of  conditions  to  the  good  old 
times.  With  much  greater  subtlety,  Mr.  Chesterton  gets  even  with 
progress  by  showing  how  little  it  amounts  to  essentially;  the  London 
of  his  tale,  eighty  years  hence,  is  very  like  the  London  of  to-day.  It 
is  merely  a  slightly  more  prosaic,  more  materialistic  London  than  the 
present  city.  But  then  comes  the  satirical  master-stroke:  out  of  the 
most  hopelessly  dull,  matter-of-fact  conditions  suddenly  springs 
romance.  In  respectable,  bourgeois  Xotting  Hill  men  learn  to  live  and 
die  for  beautiful,  impossible  ideals.  Local  patriotism,  the  most  middle- 
class  of  virtues,  revives,  and  has  for  its  outward  sign  a  strange  delight 
in  the  ancient  trappings  of  chivalry.  The  world  grows  young  again. 
The  significance  of  all  this  is  that  the  world  is  never  anything  but 
young,  that  romance  lurks  in  the  commonest  things  of  the  life  around 
us.     It  requires  only  a  Chesterton  to  evoke  it. 

Adam  Wayne,  the  second  Xapolcon,  who  leads  the  hosts  of  dotting 
Hill  against  their  enemies,  is  a  really  fine  figure.  He  lacks  but  the 
final  touch  of  consistency  to  become  a  fit  hero  for  a  tragedy  or  a  comedy 
— the  two  are  so  close  together  that  it  is  often  impossible  to  draw  the 
line  that  separates  them.  But  Mr.  Chesterton,  all  signs  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  lacks  that  last  gift  of  the  artist,  self-consciousn 
He  can't  curb  his  satire  for  the  sake  of  mere  character.  He  is  too  much 
interested  in  his  subject,  too  little  interested  in  expressing  himself. 
Consequently  Adam  Wayne  is  continually  escaping  from  himself  to 
point  some  satiric  moral.  The  ethical  teaching  of  the  hook  is  pro- 
found, and  it  anticipates  with  curious  completeness  a   recent  work  of 
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more  serious  outward  seeming,  Professor  Koyce's  Philosophy  of  Loyalty. 
Neither  book  can  be  considered  a  complete  success  as  fiction. 

Nevertheless  The  Napoleon  of  Notting  Hill  is  a  clever,  notable  book. 
It  is  perhaps  Mr.  Chesterton's  most  successful  effort  in  fiction;  but 
it  is  not  so  characteristic  as  his  latest  essay  in  this  direction,  The  Man 
Who  Was  Thursday.  In  this  tale,  which  is  pure  extravaganza,  he  has 
declared  his  romanticism  as  nowhere  else.  Here  he  smashes  every  canon 
of  sound  art,  not  of  set  purpose,  but  because  it  is  the  nature  of  romanti- 
cists to  smash  canons.  He  gives  himself  up  with  the  wildest  unre- 
straint to  the  leadings  of  his  subject,  which  leads  nowhere.  To  begin 
with,  the  book  is  a  dream;  and  every  realist  knows  that  dream-stories 
are  all  but  impossible.  Yet  even  the  dream  story  has  its  rules.  The 
first  of  them  is  that  the  game  shall  not  be  given  away  in  advance. 
Mr.  Chesterton  labels  his  story  on  the  title-page  "a  nightmare."  The 
proper  and  well-regulated  dream  story,  however  impossible,  is  at  least 
consistent  with  itself;  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday  is  consistent  with 
nothing  but  its  author's  freakish  inclination  of  the  moment.  At  times 
the  characters  and  situations,  granted  their  absurd  basis,  have  the 
coherence  of  solid  realism;  another  chapter,  and  everything  wears  the 
double  face  of  a  weighty  symbolism;  a  few  pages  farther  on  is  an  ad- 
venture that  means  nothing  save  that  its  author  happened  to  think  of 
it  and  considered  it  funny.  To  write  thus  may  be  a  capital  way  to 
amuse  one's  self,  but  it  is  no  way  to  make  a  story  that  will  stand  the 
test  of  rules.  The  fact  that  The  Man  Who  Was  Thursday  happens  also 
to  be  amusing  does  not  lessen  the  force  of  this  argument.  It  ought  not 
to  be  amusing,  for  it  is  sheer  romanticism;  and  romanticism,  as  we  all 
know,  died  a  lingering  death  in  the  early  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 

After  all,  perhaps,  the  book  does  prove  one  thing:  that  romanticism 
is  a  condition  of  mind,  not  a  date,  and  that  it  is  never  dead.  And 
if  Mr.  Chesterton  must  suffer  the  fate  of  being  summed  up  in  a  for- 
mula, let  this  stand  for  his  "message." 

Edward  Clark  Marsh. 


A  TALENTED  TRIO 

BY  MARY  K.  FORD 

A  peculiarity  of  genius  is  its  spontaneity.  It  is  never  inherited, 
seldom  transmitted,  and  seems  to  descend  at  will  upon  its  possessor,  re- 
gardlesa  of  environment,  heredity,  or  any  of  the  conditions  dear  to  the 
biologist.  In  this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  talent,  which  often 
runs  in  families,  reappearing  at  intervals  in  succeeding  generations. 
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The  Bronte  sisters  are  perhaps  the  best  example  in  modern  literature 
of  such  talent.  The  Kingsleys  are  another  notable  instance  of  family 
ability,  beginning  with  the  three  brothers  Charles,  Henry  and  William. 
Charles  Kingsley's  novels,  among  the  first  of  those  to  be  written  with 
a  distinct  purpose,  have  the  merit  both  of  their  theme  and  their  treat- 
ment to  render  them  lasting,  while  we  owe  to  his  poetic  genius  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  lyrics  in  the  English  language,  "Oh  That  We  Two 
Were  Maying!"  Henry  Kingsley,  more  purely  a  story-teller  than  his 
brother,  has  given  us  in  Raucnshoe  a  novel  that  is  good  enough  to  be- 
come a  classic,  while  the  third  brother,  Dr.  William  Kingsley,  wrote,  in 
collaboration  with  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  pleasant  book  of  travels  called 
South  Sea  Bubbles,  a  record  of  their  experiences  on  the  Earl's  yacht  dur- 
ing a  cruise  in  tropical  waters. 

In  the  next  generation  Charles  Kingsley's  younger  daughter,  Mrs. 
Harrison,  under  the  name  of  Lucas  Malet,  has  gained  a  position  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  at  the  head  of  modern  novelists;  his  elder  daughter,  Eose 
Kingsley,  is  a  well-known  writer  on  art  and  has  just  published  a  book 
on  the  culture  of  roses,  while  Dr.  Kingsley's  daughter  Mary  wrote  a  re- 
markably interesting  account  of  her  explorations  in  Africa  before  her 
premature  death  cut  short  her  promising  career.  The  names  of  Matthew 
Arnold  and  his  talented  niece,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  will  occur  at  once 
to  the  reader  as  a  case  in  point,  as  well  as  those  of  Thackeray  and  his 
daughter,  the  Froudes,  and  other  lesser  examples,  but  the  most  conspicu- 
ous case  of  family  talent  now  before  the  public  is  that  of  the  three  Ben- 
son brothers,  sons  of  a  recent  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  are  showing 
their  ability  in  the  lines  of  fiction,  biography,  and  essays. 

E.  F.  Benson,  the  second  of  the  brothers,  was  the  first  to  come  promi- 
nently before  the  public,  though  not  the  first  to  write.  His  novel,  Dodo, 
which  appeared  about  fifteen  years  ago,  was  much  read  and  discussed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  It  purported  to  be  a  faithful  description 
of  modern  English  society  which  was  then  beginning  to  change  from  the 
conservative,  well-ordered  institution  of  which  Thackeray  wrote,  with 
its  dignified  tradition,  and  aristocratic  feeling,  to  the  noisy,  money- 
loving,  democratic  crowd  who  now  occupy  the  places  of  Lady  Kew  and 
the  Marquis  of  Steyne.  Tt  was  said  that  the  character  of  Dodo  was  taken 
from  Miss  Margot  Tennant,  now  the  wife  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In 
vain  Mr.  Benson  has  said  that  when  the  book  was  written  he  did  not 
know  the  lady;  the  British  public  would  have  it  so  and  it   is  for  Mrs. 

uitli  to  decide  whether  she  feels  complimented  or  not  Although 
Mr.  Benson  ie  best  known  bv  his  novels  of  English  smart  society,  vet 
that  is  by  no  means  his  only  topic.     He  has  written  two  or  three  stories 
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of  modern  Greece  that  are  considered  by  some  to  contain  his  best  work; 
he  has  done  at  least  one  very  good  story  in  a  more  sensational  style,  The 
Luck  of  the  Vails;  he  has  touched  upon  occultism  in  The  Image  in 
the  Sand;  he  has  even  dealt  with  Christian  Science  in  The  House  of 
Defence,  and  he  has  not  escaped  writing  the  week-end,  sour  criticism 
of  New  York  formerly  so  much  in  vogue  and  which,  in  his  case,  was 
said  by  the  uncharitable  to  be  inspired  by  the  failure  of  his  play  in 
America.  Perhaps  the  best  of  his  books  is  one  that  is  little  known,  in 
this  country  at  least.  The  Book  of  Months  is  one  of  those  charm- 
ing studies  of  country  life  which  the  English  do  so  well,  in  which  the 
love  of  nature  is  blended  with  a  human  interest  in  the  most  delightful 
way.  In  his  latest  book,  Sheaves,  Mr.  Benson  has  undertaken  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  depicting  the  happy  marriage  of  a  woman  of  forty-two  to  a 
man  of  twenty-four,  and  has  acquitted  himself  with  skill. 

Arthur  C.  Benson,  the  oldest  of  the  three  brothers,  first  became  known 
to  American  readers  by  his  excellent  life  of  his  father,  the  Archbishop. 
Since  then  he  has  written  biographies  of  Walter  Pater,  Rossetti,  and 
Tennyson,  and  was  selected  to  help  edit  the  correspondence  of  Queen 
Victoria  which  has  just  appeared.  He  has  also  written  a  volume  of 
poems,  but  he  finds  his  best  expression  in  books  like  The  Upton  Letters, 
The  House  of  Quiet,  and  The  Altar  Fire,  books  in  which  a  slight  thread 
of  story  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  a  personal  touch 
into  what  would  otherwise  be  a  collection  of  essays.  The  author  dis- 
cusses such  topics  as  friendship,  books,  religion,  and  marriage,  treating 
them  thoughtfully  and  at  the  same  time  with  a  lightness  and  delicacy 
of  touch  that  makes  them  delightful  reading.  Almost  all  his  work  pos- 
sesses a  personal  quality,  as  charming  as  it  is  rare,  and  one  which  he 
shares  with  Thackeray;  as  you  read  you  feel  that  you  are  getting  to 
know  the  man,  you  want  to  discuss  with  him  certain  of  his  opinions,  and 
after  finishing  one  of  his  books  it  is  not  improbable  that  you  write  and 
tell  him  what  you  think  of  it. 

From  a  College  Window  and  The  Upton  Letters  are  the  most  popu- 
lar of  his  recent  work  and  both,  though  published  anonymously  here,  re- 
ceived instant  recognition.  Beside  Still  Waters,  The  Altar  Fire,  and 
The  House  of  Quiet  have  all  met  with  quick  appreciation  in  this  country, 
where  books  depicting  the  charm  of  a  secluded  country  life  are  enjoyed 
to  the  full  by  a  restless  and  gregarious  people  to  whom  the  life  itself 
would  be  unendurable. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Mr.  Benson  was  a  master  at  Eton  and  is  in 
a  position  to  speak  with  authority  on  topics  connected  with  education. 
In  one  of  his  earlier  books  he  criticised  with  considerable  frankness  the 
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intellectual  results  of  an  Eton  education,  bringing  a  veritable  hornet's 
nest  about  his  ears.  In  his  last  book,  The  Schoolmaster,  he  says  com- 
paratively little  about  instruction,  but  gives  more  attention  to  that  prov- 
ince of  the  educator  which  deals  with  the  foundation  of  character.  His 
views  as  to  the  relationship  of  master  and  pupil,  the  attitude  of  the 
former  toward  athletics,  the  questions  of  discipline,  industry,  and  relig- 
ion, are  all  marked  by  a  judgment  that  is  the  fruit  of  experience,  and, 
in  spite  of  the  difference  in  our  school  systems,  the  book  is  sure  to  be  read 
with  interest  and  profit  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  sympathy 
with  boys,  his  desire  that  their  school  education  should  fit  them  for  their 
work  in  the  world,  and  the  complete  absence  in  his  case  of  the  odious 
pedagogical  attitude,  show  his  fitness  for  his  late  profession  and  give 
cause  for  regret  that  he  has  retired  from  it. 

Kobert  Hugh  Benson,  the  youngest  of  the  three  brothers,  is  the 
latest  one  to  come  before  the  American  public.  Educated  to  take  orders 
in  the  Church  of  England,  he  entered  the  Church  of  Rome  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1903.  It  is  said  that  his  conversion  was  owing  to  Dean 
Vaughn  of  Llandaff,  under  whom  he  had  studied,  allowing  the  Atha- 
nasian  Creed  to  be  recited  in  his  cathedral  with  the  omission  of  the  con- 
demnatory clauses.  To  the  American  churchman,  in  whose  prayer-book 
that  creed  never  had  a  place,  the  reason  seems  rather  inadequate,  but 
it  was  the  old  question  of  authority  which  drew  young  Benson,  as  it  had 
drawn  Newman  and  many  other  distinguished  converts,  from  the  faith 
of  his  fathers.  Like  his  older  brother,  fiction  is  the  channel  through 
which  Father  Benson  expresses  himself,  but  it  is  the  spiritual  side  of 
things  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  him  and  which  he  emphasizes. 
Let  it  be  admitted  from  the  first  that  his  books  are  pervaded  by  the 
zeal  of  the  convert,  that  he  shows  a  somewhat  annoying  tendency  to  use 
the  words  Christian  and  Catholic  as  if  they  were  synonymous,  and  that 
there  is  a  suggestion  all  through  his  work  that  he  is  trying  to  justify 
his  position  to  himself  as  well  as  to  his  readers;  but  if  these  facts  are 
accepted  there  is  much  to  enjoy  and  admire  in  his  books,  in  which  he 
displays  almost  as  much  versatility  as  his  older  brother. 

Two  of  his  novels,  By  What  Authority  and  The  King's  Achievement, 
are  historical  and  deal,  the  one  with  the  Elizabethan  persecutions  of  the 
Catholics,  and  the  other  with  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  under 
Henry  VIII.  Of  course  it  is  easy  to  see  where  his  sympathies  lie,  but 
he  has  on  the  whole  treated  the  subject  fairly  and  has  written  two  very 
readable  stories  in  spite  of  polemics.  Two  very  characteristic  volumes 
of  short  stories  are  The  Light  Invisible  and  The  Mirror  of  Shalott.  and 
in  them  he  has  given  full  play  to  his  tendency  to  mysticism.     The  first 
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named  in  particular  is  full  of  a  beautiful  spirituality  that  suffuses  the 
whole  like  a  sunset  glow  and,  joined  to  the  author's  strong  sense  of  the 
supernatural,  makes  the  reader  feel  as  if  the  veil  between  the  seen  and 
the  unseen  may  have  occasional  rifts  through  which  those  of  the  pure 
heart  and  childlike  faith  are  permitted  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  life 
beyond.    In  The  Sentimentalists  Father  Benson  writes  of  modern  Eng- 
lish life,  and  in  Christopher  Dell  has  given  us  as  masterly  a  sketch  of  a 
poseur  as  was  ever  penned.     The  description  of  the  man,  his  career, 
and  his  final  rescue  from  himself,  form  a  story  as  interesting  as  it  is 
original,  and  one  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  aside  until  finished. 
Only  a  few  of  his  books  have  been  published  in  this  country,  and  those 
with  one  exception  bear  the  imprint  of  Benziger  Brothers,  Printers  to 
the  Apostolic  See.     This  may  be  the  reason  that  they  are  not  better 
known;  but  his  last  novel,  Lord  of  the  World,  has  already  been  noticed 
by  more  than  one  critic,  and  will  probably  reach  a  much  larger  audience. 
In  this  book  Father  Benson  leaves  both  the  past  and  the  present  and  takes 
the  future  for  his  theme.     Such  romances  are  generally  extremely  tire- 
some, but  the  author  has  his  own  standpoint  from  which  he  surveys  the 
twenty-first  century  and,  as  might  be  expected,  this  standpoint  is  the 
spiritual  one.     He  pictures  Christianity  as  having  almost  entirely  dis- 
appeared before  the  growing  influence  of  a  sort  of  altruism  in  which 
the  few  are  sacrificed  for  the  many,  and  which  is  entirely  opposed  to 
the  individualism  of  Christianity.    War  has  ceased  under  the  enlightened 
influence  of  this  religion ;  all  nations  are  united  into  one  great  federation, 
and  the  millennium  seems  at  hand,  when  a  sudden  emergency  arises; 
human  passions,  unrestrained  by  religion,  break  out;  the  utter  inade- 
quacy of  any  mere  philosophy  as  a  rule  of  life  is  proved,  and  the  golden 
dream  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  is  shattered.    The  whole  thing  is  very 
well  done  and  Father  Benson  is  particularly  happy  in  his  graphic  and 
convincing  descriptions  of  the  great  inventions,  now  merely  dreamed 
of,  but  then  in  common  use.     Like  the  author  of  Dodo  he  has  the  gift 
of  the  narrator  and  his  books  have  the  supreme  merit  of  interest,  in 
spite  of  a  tendency  to  padding,  noticeable  in  some  of  his  short  stories. 
Of  these  three  men  each  has  his  special  gift,  and  all  of  them  have  abil- 
ity above  the  average.    Modern  English  life  is  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson's  theme, 
especially  the  side  of  it  called  London  society,  with  its  brilliancy  and 
widely  felt  fascination,  and  he  sees  it  from  the  inside,  describing  it  with 
authority.     To  the  author  of  The  Upton  Letters  the  intellectual  life  is 
most  important,  and  his  essays,  meditative  and  thoughtful,  are  among  the 
most  charming  of  recent  books  of  the  kind.    He  is  the  best  writer  of  the 
three,  the  novelist  being  guilty  of  some  extremely  slovenly  English,  and 
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Father  Benson  occasionally  failing  through  carelessness;  but  Mr.  A.  C. 
Benson's  English  is  delightful  and  is  marked  by  that  discriminating  use 
of  adjectives  that  is  the  foundation  of  really  good  style.  In  Father  Ben- 
son's opinion  it  is  only  the  spiritual  side  of  things  that  really  matters. 
The  soul  is  not  only  of  greater  importance  than  the  body,  a  fact  which 
most  of  us  admit  somewhat  perfunctorily,  but  it  is  much  more  interest- 
ing, and  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  people  who  take  no  interest  in 
religion  are  always  dull.  This  is  an  unusual  standpoint  for  the  present 
day  and  one  which  might  repay  investigation. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  work  of  these  three  brothers,  gifted  and  clever 
sons  of  an  able  and  scholarly  father. 

Mary  K.  Ford. 

MR.  SWINBURNE  AS  CRITIC1 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 

When  the  announcement  was  recentlv  made  of  a  new  volume,  The 
Age  of  Shakespeare,  about  to  be  added  to  the  uniform  edition  of  Mr. 
Swinburne's  works,  it  was  at  least  a  fair  inference  that  the  author  of 
Chastelard  and  Bothwell  had  chosen,  in  the  autumn  of  his  long  career, 
to  crown  his  well-known  labors  in  the  field  of  Elizabethan  drama  with 
a  final  comprehensive,  carefully  co-ordinated  study,  tempered  with  sober 
second  thought,  of  literature  and  life  in  Shakespeare's  day.  Such  a 
volume,  had  Mr.  Swinburne  been  inspired  to  write  it,  might  well  have 
deserved  thoughtful  appraisal  from  scholars  who  are  specialists  in  his 
chosen  field;  since,  no  matter  how  well  his  literary  judgments  and  en- 
thusiasms are  already  understood  and  discounted  by  conservative  critics, 
yet  a  final  gathering  together  of  his  ripened  judgments,  a  last  readjust- 
ment of  his  earlier  cyclonic  praise  and  condemnation,  might  well  have 
offered  something  of  real  importance  to  the  student.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  nine  essays  which  make  up  the  contents  of  The  Age 
of  Shakespeare  are  in  substance,  if  not  wholly  in  identical  phrasing 
familiar  to  every  serious  student  of  those  lesser  dramatists  who  were 
Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  He  has  found  nothing  substantial  to  add 
to  his  essay  on  Marlowe,  as  it  appeared  in  the  ninth  edition  of  the  Ency- 
clopedia Britannica,  or  to  his  essays  on  Middleton,  Webster,  Dekker, 
Tourneur.  and  Marston,  as  they  appeared  successively  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  in  the  issues  of  January  and  June,  1886,  January  and  March, 

'The   Age    "f   Shakespeare.       By   Algernon    Charles   Swinburne.      New    York: 
Harper   and   Brothers. 
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1887,  and  October,  1888.  Neither  has  the  essay  on  Middleton  been  re- 
vised or  altered  since  it  was  reprinted  many  years  ago  as  the  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  well-known  Mermaid  Series.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  critical  estimate  of  a  series  of  studies,  not  only  written 
but  judged  at  their  true  value  twenty  years  ago,  would  be  somewhat 
superfluous.  It  is  only  because  they  are  now  for  the  first  time  gathered 
together  in  a  form  that  brings  them  to  the  notice  of  that  large  part 
of  the  reading  public  which  knows  Swinburne  the  poet  and  does  not 
know  Swinburne  the  critic,  that  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  assign  their 
place  in  scholarship,  in  criticism  and  in  literary  style. 

It  must,  of  course,  be  conceded  that  the  average  reader,  approaching 
this  volume  without  any  strong  proclivities  or  prejudices  regarding  its 
subject  matter,  is  apt  to  be  swept  along  bodily,  a  trifle  breathless  and 
bewildered,  by  the  turbulent  energy  of  its  resistless  self-assurance,  the 
surface  brilliance  of  its  cadenced  periods.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
Lamb,  Mr.  Swinburne  has  far  outstripped  his  milder  predecessor  in  the 
ability  to  inspire  in  readers  unacquainted  with  Elizabethan  drama  not 
merely  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  Webster  and  Middleton  and 
Tourneur,  but  an  abiding  determination  to  make  their  acquaintance. 
And  undoubtedly  he  has  in  this  way  done  more  than  any  other  contem- 
porar}'  writer  to  revive  in  the  closing  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
an  interest  in  that  wonderful  culminating  period  of  the  English  drama. 
Yet  the  very  seduction  of  his  style  forms  the  most  insidious  danger  of 
his  critical  opinions.  He  writes  with  such  a  contagious  enthusiasm,  such 
a  fervid  belief  in  the  superlative  genius  of  the  writers  he  admires,  and 
the  infinite  unworthiness  of  the  writers  whom  he  condemns,  that  a 
reader  without  a  solid  groundwork  of  critical  knowledge  is  apt  to  bring 
away  from  his  pages  a  curiously  warped  and  distorted  view  of  the 
relative  importance  of  every  author  of  whom  Mr.  Swinburne  has  oc- 
casion to  speak.  Not  only  does  he,  as  a  recent  reviewer  remarked,  habit- 
ually "magnify  Hugo  by  ten  diameters  and  make  Shakespeare  into  a 
sun-god,"  but  he  extends  to  every  poet  in  whom  he  discovers  gifts  beyond 
the  ordinary  this  same  unbridled  lavishness  of  praise,  this  same  bewilder- 
ing dazzlement  of  immoderate  rhapsody. 

It  follows  that,  while  every  professor  of  English  literature  would, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  acquainted  with  these  essays,  and  might  not 
infrequently  quote  from  them  in  lectures  on  the  Elizabethan  period,  none 
would  think  of  using  The  Age  of  Shakespeare  as  a  text  book,  or  even  as 
part  of  the  prescribed  reading  in  an  undergraduate  course.  Mr.  Swin- 
burne has  an  acknowledged  mastery  of  phrase;  his  ability  to  put  a  single 
thought  into  words  that  will  make  it  memorable  passes  unchallenged. 
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Yet  the  very  qualities  that  make  the  greatness  of  his  poetry  stand  in 
the  way  of  his  success  as  a  critic.  He  sees  both  literature  and  life  not 
merely  through  a  roseate  glow,  but  rather  through  the  pyrotechnic  bril- 
liance of  bursting  bombs  and  golden  showers.  He  sends  off  the  verbal 
fireworks  of  his  critical  opinions  with  the  naive  exuberance  of  a  child 
exploding  roman  candles.  Study  for  a  moment  the  essence  of  his  opin- 
ions of  those  dramatists  who  formed  the  satellites  in  that  system 
of  which  Shakespeare  was  the  sun.  Of  Christopher  Marlowe  he  tells 
us  that  "he  alone  guided  Shakespeare  into  the  right  way  of  work/'  ignor- 
ing absolutely  the  worthy  labors  of  Lyly,  Kyd,  Greene,  and  Peele;  that 
the  harmony  of  his  music  was  hardly  less  exalted  than  Milton's;  and 
that  as  a  lyric  poet  he  has  been  equalled  by  Shelley  alone.  Of  Webster 
he  declares :  "Except  in  iEschylus,  in  Dante  and  in  Shakespeare,  I  know 
not  where  to  seek  for  passages  which  in  sheer  force  of  tragic  and  noble 
horror  may  be  set  against  the  subtlest,  the  deepest,  the  sublimest  pas- 
sages of  Webster;"  and  again,  "As  there  is  no  poet  morally  nobler  than 
Webster,  so  there  is  no  poet  ignobler  in  the  moral  sense  than  Euripides ; 
while  as  a  dramatic  artist,  the  degenerate  tragedian  of  Athens,  compared 
to  the  second  tragic  dramatist  of  England,  is  as  a  mutilated  monkey 
to  a  well-made  man."  And  turning  over  a  few  pages,  to  the  essay  on 
Thomas  Dekker,  we  learn  that  we  have  but  to  read  one  little  pamphlet 
to  discover  that  we  are  "in  company  of  a  writer  whose  genius  is  akin  to 
Goldsmith's  and  to  Thackeray's,"  whose  dialogue  "is  worthy  of  Sterne," 
while  the  second  chapter  is  "worthy  of  Moliere,"  and  the  third  is  "worthy 
of  Dickens;"  the  details  "remind  us  of  Balzac  in  their  minute  and  indus- 
trious realism,"  while  still  other  features  challenge  favorable  comparison 
with  Boccaccio  and  Shakespeare  himself.  Thomas  Middleton  is  exalted 
as  the  only  English  poet  "whose  work  may  truly  be  called  Aristophanic." 
As  for  Cyril  Tourneur,  of  whom  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  has  said,  "his  two  lurid  tragedies  surpass  in  horror  of  iniquity 
all  other  compositions  of  their  time,"  while  Mr.  George  Saintsbury  has 
declared  that  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  "is  marred  by  a  profusion  of  all 
the  worst  faults  of  the  drama  of  the  whole  period  from  Peele  to  Dave- 
nant."  Mr.  Swinburne  sweepingly  asseverates  that  "more  splendid  success 
in  pure  dramatic  dialogue  has  not  been  achieved  by  Shakespeare  or  by 
Webster  than  by  Tourneur  in  his  moments  of  purest  inspiration,"  and 
that  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  is  "the  most  perfect  and  most  terrible  in- 
carnation of  the  idea  of  retribution  that  ever  haunted  the  dreams  of  a 
tragic  poet."  It  would  be  easy  to  continue  indefinitely,  multiplying  the 
examples  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  hyperbolic  comparisons.  But  the  above  are 
surely  sufficient  in  themselves  to  convince  any  reader,  even  though  he 
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had  never  chanced  to  read  a  line  of  Elizabethan  drama,  outside  of 
Shakespeare,  that  there  is  a  certain  unbalanced  note  in  Mr.  Swinburne's 
criticism  that  makes  him  unreliable  as  a  guide. 

But,  even  though  Mr.  Swinburne  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  as 
a  literary  critic,  there  are  at  least  two  connections  in  which  The  Age  of 
Shakespeare  is  indispensable :  first,  as  a  human  document,  essential  to  a 
thorough  understanding  of  its  author ;  secondly,  as  an  example  of  the  irre- 
sponsibility of  impressionistic  criticism,  when  it  has  once  run  riot;  one 
is  almost  tempted  to  add,  thirdly,  as  an  example  of  what  a  defective 
style  a  great  poet  may  exhibit  when  he  descends  to  prose.  Of  the  twro 
great  subdivisions  of  criticism,  the  objective  or  dogmatic,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  subjective  or  impressionistic,  on  the  other,  there  is  this 
to  say:  that  the  dogmatic  critic,  who  measures  literature  in  accordance 
with  a  set  of  carefully  established  standards,  may  always  be  trusted  to 
come  somewhere  near  the  truth,  whether  he  be  a  plodding,  uninspired 
sort  of  person,  or  an  erratic  genius;  while  the  impressionist,  the  man  who 
pretends  to  give  no  profounder  judgment  upon  books  than  merely  what 
he  sees  in  them  to  like  or  to  dislike,  must  be  a  person  of  rare  attain- 
ments, exceptional  poise,  deep  human  sympathies,  if  these  personal  im- 
pressions are  to  have  the  weight  of  abiding  authority.  Any  diligent  stu- 
dent may  in  the  course  of  time  learn  to  judge  of  the  quality  of  drink- 
ing water  by  the  process  of  chemical  analysis;  but  no  amount  of  dili- 
gence without  the  inborn  gift  can  produce  a  competent  tea-taster.  The 
man  who  comes  of  generations  of  cultured  men  and  women,  who  inherits 
without  choice  or  volition  the  instinct  to  like  all  that  is  best  and  noblest 
in  the  world's  literature,  needs  no  chemical  reaction  to  help  him  deter- 
mine the  relative  value  of  Paradise  Lost  and  The  Light  of  Asia,  of 
Henry  Esmond  and  Richard  Carvel.  The  man  who  possesses  this  rare 
instinct  is  often  more  to  be  trusted  when  he  simply  says  of  a  book, 
"I  like  it,"  than  the  most  rigidly  objective  of  critics,  when  after  applying 
every  recognized  test,  he  says  of  a  book,  that  it  falls  short  by  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  of  being  a  masterpiece. 

To  the  race  of  impressionists  Mr.  Swinburne  undoubtedly  belongs; 
and  if  his  power  of  sustained  judgment  were  developed  to  anything  ap- 
proaching the  degree  of  his  sensitive  appreciation  of  certain  noble  typos 
of  poetry,  he  might  have  been  a  critic  of  real  importance.  Unfortunately, 
his  literary  opinions  are  almost  always  tinged  with  partisanship;  he  gives 
you  the  impression  of  being  a  special  pleader  rather  than  an  impartial 
judge.  Save  for  a  few  special  abhorrences,  such  as  he  expresses  for  "the 
ignoranee  of  Byron,"  the  "incompetence  of  Hallam,"  "the  carper  Hazlift. 
.    .    .   the  rancorous  democrat  who  shared  with  Byron  the  infamy  of 
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sympathetic  admiration  for  the  enemy  of  England  and  the  tyrant  of 
France/'  Mr.  Swinburne  consistently  practises  the  first  article  in  the 
critical  creed  which  he  professed  as  early  as  18G6,  in  the  often-quoted 
phrase,  "I  have  never  been  able  to  see  what  should  attract  men  to  the 
profession  of  criticism  but  the  noble  pleasure  of  praising."  There,  in 
the  author's  own  words,  is  a  convenient  summing  up  of  this  whole  vol- 
ume on  The  Age  of  Shakespeare,  It  is  not  merely  an  indulgence  in  the 
noble  pleasure  of  praising;  it  is  a  feast,  a  prolonged  orgy  of  it,  untem- 
pered  by  a  wise  modicum  of  judicious  censure.  He  has  the  true  poet's 
lofty  blindness  to  flaws  in  his  ideal ;  but  for  all  his  loftiness,  the  fact  still 
remains  that  his  judgments  are  in  a  measure  blind.  And  because  he  is 
first,  last  and  always  a  poet,  even  when  striving  to  be  most  calmly  judi- 
cial— and  what  is  more,  the  poet  who  has  done  more  than  any  other  to 
give  to  English  verse  the  fluent  freedom  of  anapaest  and  dactyl,  he  is 
perhaps  unconsciously  more  solicitous  of  rhythm  than  of  content,  more 
anxious  that  the  closing  line  of  a  paragraph  shall  satisfy  the  ear  than 
that  it  shall  strictly  obey  the  best  dictates  of  sense. 

Such,  in  the  main,  are  the  reasons  which  explain  why  not  only  The 
Age  of  Shakespeare,  but  to  an  equal  degree  all  his  other  contributions  to 
criticism  are  a  curious  blending  of  insight  and  ineptitude;  full  of  won- 
derful little  flashes  of  delicate  perception,  epigrammatic  summings-up 
that  refuse  to  be  forgotten,  and  then,  at  the  turn  of  a  page,  a  blast  of 
turbulent  adulation,  a  whirlwind  of  redundant  hyperbole,  full  of  sound 
and  fury.  Nevertheless,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  a  book  indispensable  to  any 
one  who  is  making  a  study  of  Mr.  Swinburne  the  poet.  Its  very  defects 
are  full  of  subtle  side-lights  upon  the  man's  violent  affections  and  no  less 
violent  prejudices,  his  amazing  inconsistencies,  his  splendid  enthusi- 
asms, his  most  astounding  confidence  in  his  own  unerring  judgment.  It 
is  a  book  which  will  longest  be  remembered  as  a  human  document,  not 
of  the  age  of  Shakespeare,  but  of  the  age,  and  more  especially  the  per- 
sonality, of  Mr.  Swinburne  himself. 

Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 

THE  FILIPIXO  IX  FICTION1 

BY  1'IIILIP  TILLIXGIIAST 

At  the  present  season,  with  the  American  fleet  just  entering  the 
waters  of  the  Philippines,  any  novel  dealing  in  an  intimate  way  with  the 
life,  both  native  and  colonial,  in  these  distant  islands  must  have  a  special 

'The  Littlr  Broun  Brother.  By  Stanley  Porta]  Hyatt  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company. 
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appeal  of  timeliness — and  still  more  emphatically  a  novel  of  the  unusual 
force  and  quality  of  The  Little  Brown  Brother,  by  Stanley  Portal  Hyatt. 
We  have  had,  first  and  last,  an  abundance  of  Filipino  fiction,  some 
of  it  very  bad,  some  of  it,  especially  the  short  story  form,  rising  to  the 
admirable  height  of  Mr.  James  Hopper's  memorable  little  volume, 
Caybigan.  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  story  of  Mr.  Hyatt's 
belongs  in  a  class  by  itself ;  that  for  sheer  graphic  force  and  the  rare  abil- 
ity to  make  one  see,  it  has  a  kinship  with  Mr.  Dawson's  African  Nights' 
Entertainment,  and  with  the  earlier  Kipling,  the  Kipling  of  Plain 
Tales  and  Soldiers  Three. 

Mr.  Hyatt  has  equipped  his  novel  with  a  preface,  addressed  to  "The 
American  nation,"  in  which  he  makes  quite  clear  the  point  of  view  from 
which  he  writes.  He  is  an  Englishman,  who  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  American  troops,  who  lost  a  well-loved  brother  in  the  Pulajan 
Campaign  of  1904-5,  and  has  brought  away  from  the  islands  a  lasting 
gratitude  for  the  "unvarying  courtesy  and  kindness  of  the  Army  in  the 
Philippines,"  and  an  imperishable  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  native. 
If  one  cherishes  sentimental  ideals  of  moral  and  social  equality  between 
the  White  Man  and  his  Little  Brown  Brother,  it  would  be  well  to  lay 
aside  this  book  of  Mr.  Hyatt's  unread,  because  in  the  reader  who  refuses 
to  admit,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  author's  intolerance 
of  the  Asiatic  is  well  founded,  the  book  will  foster  a  cumulative  irrita- 
tion that  will  blind  him  to  its  fearless  sincerity  and  dramatic  power. 
From  the  opening  page,  we  get  the  dominant  note  of  the  book,  the 
note  of  ineradicable  race  antagonism.  We  get  it  from  the  moment  we 
see  the  column  of  American  soldiers,  winding  in  single  file,  "like  some 
enormous  blue  and  yellow  serpent,"  through  the  heavy  sand;  reviling 
the  islands  "and  their  turbulent  inhabitants  with  a  picturesque  fluency 
born  of  long  practice" ;  and  interrupting  themselves  only  to  break  forth 
in  the  forbidden  chorus : 

Damn,  damn,  damn  the  Filipinos, 

Pock-marked,    yellow-skinned    ladrones, 

Underneath  the  Starry  Flag 

Civilize  them  with  a  Krag, 

And  return  us  to  our  own  beloved  homes. 

And  the  echo  of  this  chorus,  the  smouldering  animosity  which  War 
Office  regulations  might  forbid  but  could  not  silence,  goes  like  a  leitmotiv 
from  one  end  of  the  volume  to  the  other.  And  while  the  full-blooded 
native  comes  in  for  his  due  share  of  this  racial  antagonism,  the  Eura- 
sian, the  half-caste,  is  a  recipient  of  it  in  four-fold  virulence: 

The  Eurasian  generally,  the  mestizo  particularly,  gives  one  a  feeling  it  is 
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almost  impossible  to  express  in  words.  It  is  not  the  dull  sallowness  of  his  com- 
plexion, not  his  apparently  greasy  skin,  not  the  lean,  nervous  hands,  not  the 
cringing  servility  which  always  seems  to  lurk  even  under  an  arrogant  exterior. 
It  is  different  to  these — more  than  these.  It  is  really  the  whole  of  your  Western 
breeding  and  traditions,  the  whole  of  your  Western  pride,  if  you  will,  protesting 
against  being  brought  into  blood  relationship  with  the  East,  rejecting,  even  before 
it  is  made,  a  possible  claim  of  cousinship  on  the  part  of  the  East. 

It  seems  necessary  to  dwell  at  some  length  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
author  and  the  deliberate  bias  of  his  book,  partly  in  order  to  make  due 
allowance  for  errors,  as  one  allows  for  the  wind  in  long-range  shooting; 
partly  in  order  to  point  out  that  the  great  fault  of  the  book  in  point  of 
technique  is  the  manner  in  which  it  intrudes  the  writer's  personal  views. 
At  times  it  comes  very  near  to  becoming  that  most  objectionable  of  all 
forms  of  fiction,  the  novel  with  an  avowed  purpose.  And  no  slight  evi- 
dence of  the  real  virility  of  the  story,  the  unquenchable  vitality  of  it,  is 
that  in  spite  of  its  faulty  technique,  its  rampant  partisanship,  it  still 
compels  a  recognition  of  its  inherent  bigness. 

In  structure  the  story  belongs  to  the  type  which  we  have  learned  to 
class  as  Epic — that  is  to  say,  a  novel  in  which  the  central  figure  is  not 
an  individual,  but  a  principle,  a  symbol ;  Emancipation,  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin;  the  Temperance  Question,  in  Zola's  L'Assommoir.  In  Mr.  Hyatt's 
novel,  we  get  the  symbolic  meaning  in  his  ironic  title, — the  Little  Brown 
Brother,  who,  he  reiterates,  is  not  a  brother  and  never  can  be.  Beneath 
the  symbolism,  behind  the  clashing  interests  of  a  civil  government 
pictured  as  honeycombed  with  corruption  and  throttled  with  red  tape, 
and  a  discouraged,  ill- fed  and  ill-equipped,  yet  ever-willing  army, 
there  is  a  specific  story  that  is  worth  the  telling,  of  a  young  English- 
man, a  former  officer  of  a  native  Indian  regiment,  unjustly  dis- 
credited and  forced  to  resign,  who  has  since  allowed  himself  to  drift 
and  little  by  little  to  deteriorate,  as  the  white  man  will  when  he 
loses  his  moorings  in  eastern  waters.  But  as  he  drifts,  he  comes 
across  a  woman  of  his  own  class,  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  spot  in  the 
Philippines,  which  Mr.  Hyatt  has  chosen  to  christen  Calbayog.  And 
because  the  coming  of  this  woman  into  his  life  has  brought  a  renewal 
of  hope,  an  awakening  of  the  old  ambitions  he  thought  were  dead,  this 
discredited  soldier  listens  when  she  tells  him  of  his  opportunity.  There 
is  still  smouldering,  and  even  now  ready  to  burst  forth,  the  old,  often 
repressed  Pulajan  conspiracy,  with  its  inevitable  trail  of  treachery,  tor- 
ture and  wholesale  massacre.  The  island  is  in  the  hands  of  native 
officials,  the  American  forces  have  been  withdrawn,  the  authorities  at 
Manila  seem  to  be  deaf  and  blind  to  the  danger — and  even  with  the  best 
intentions,  it  is  a  question  whether  they  would  have  time  to  send  ade- 
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quate  aid.  The  specific  story  in  The  Little  Brown  Brother  is  the  story 
of  Derek  North's  single-handed  fight  against  administrative  indifference, 
against  official  bravery,  against  native  treachery,  superstition  and  bar- 
barism, against  the  unguessed  dangers  of  uncharted  ways  and  fever- 
stricken  lands — all  for  the  sake  of  the  woman  he  loves,  who  wants  him 
to  win  back  his  good  name.  This  by  itself  is  a  brave  love  story,  bravely 
told.  But  the  book  is  distinctly  more  than  this;  it  is  epic  not  only  in 
subject  but  in  treatment;  in  the  sense  it  gives  of  scope  and  space,  of  the 
multitude  of  human  types,  the  diversity  of  human  interests,  the  clash  of 
human  hatreds  and  fears.  It  is  difficult  to  recall  any  other  book,  with 
the  single  exception  of  Joseph  Conrad's  Heart  of  Darkness,  that  gives  in 
any  similar  degree  the  sense  of  mysterious  dread,  of  unguessed  danger 
in  tropic  lands;  that  lets  you  look  down  lengthening  vistas  of  silent 
forest  and  somnolent  lagoons,  where  every  shadow  holds  the  threat  of  a 
hidden  danger,  every  stirring  leaf  the  hint  of  a  lurking  foe.  This  sort 
of  a  book,  if  it  is  to  succeed  at  all,  must  be  done  supremely  well.  Be- 
tween the  mere  hammock  novel  of  the  Louis  Tracy  sort,  and  the  best 
of  Mr.  Conrad's,  work,  Heart  of  Darkness,  Almeyers  Folly,  Tales  of 
Unrest,  there  is  no  middle  ground.  In  spite  of  certain  obvious  defects, 
already  alluded  to,  Mr.  Hyatt  seems  to  have  vindicated  his  claim  to  a 
place  in  the  second  of  these  two  classes,  the  class  of  books  that  make 
you  feel,  less  by  what  they  actually  tell  than  by  that  greater,  untold 
part,  subtly  implied  between  the  lines,  the  strange,  mysterious,  haunting 
call  of  the  East. 

Philip  Tillinghast. 
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AMERICAN  POLITICS 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  CAMPAIGN 

BY   HENRY    LITCHFIELD   WEST 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1908  is  nearly  over.  The  candidates 
of  the  respective  parties  are  making  their  final  journeys  through  the 
doubtful  States  and  erelong  the  voter  will  be  within  the  election  booth 
determining,  in  so  far  as  each  individual  can  determine,  the  result  of 
the  contest. 

With,  a  single  exception,  the  campaign  has  been  devoid  of  unusual 
or  exciting  features.  In  fact,  no  election  struggle  of  recent  years  has 
been  so  colorless,  so  marked  by  apathy,  so  lacking  in  real  and  genuine 
interest.  There  were  no  stirring  issues,  the  points  of  difference  be- 
tween the  two  parties  were  thinly  marked,  and  both  candidates  presented 
personal  traits  of  unexceptional  character. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  President  Roosevelt  there  would  not  have 
been  a  ripple  upon  the  smooth  sea  of  political  events.    In  the  last  weeks 

of  the  campaign,  however,  he  participated  personally 
The  President  and  thus  gave  an  exciting  fillip  to  an  otherwise  quiet 
in  the  and  uneventful  period.    He  did  not,  it  is  true,  go  upon 

Campaign  ^jlc  stUmp,  although  urged  to  do  so  upon  the  ground 

that  his  actual  presence  would  stimulate  and  inspire 
the  languid  voters  into  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  the  result. 
He  contented  himself  with  a  lengthy  and  spirited  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  gladly  accepted  the  gage,  and  dealt  sledgehammer 
blows  upon  the  Democratic  candidate.  The  spectacle  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  thus  entering  the  lists  during  the  progress  of  a  cam- 
paign was  Unique.  American  political  history  afforded  no  parallel. 
Permission  to  republish  articles  is  reserved. 
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Presidents  who  have  been  renominated  have  delivered  speeches  and  have 
otherwise  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  outcome;  but,  so  far  as  the 
writer  can  recall,  no  occupant  of  the  White  House,  whose  term  was  about 
to  expire  and  who  did  not,  therefore,  bear  a  close  personal  relation  to 
the  contest,  has  ever  taken  up  the  cudgels  with  the  emphasis  and  earnest- 
ness which  characterized  President  Roosevelt's  verbal  combat  with  the 
candidate  of  a  rival  party. 

Every  one  acquainted  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  temperament  viewed  his 
action  without  surprise.  He  shatters  precedent  without  a  tremor.  He 
does  the  thing  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  be  done,  without  the 
slightest  regard  to  tradition.  He  follows  no  beaten  path.  When  chal- 
lenged by  Mr.  Bryan  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  remain  silent.  His 
courageous  and  impulsive  blood  runs  fast  when  it  is  stirred  by  the  pros- 
pect of  a  contest  and  carries  him  into  the  thick  of  the  fight.  It  might 
even  be  said  that  he  is  utterly  careless  whether  he  is  led  into  a  cul  de  sac 
or  whether  he  emerges  victorious  from  the  struggle.  If  he  is  convinced 
that  a  thing  must  be  done,  action  follows  conviction  without  delay. 
ISTor,  after  it  is  done,  does  adverse  opinion  cause  him  the  least  anxiety. 
He  has  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
may  murmur  as  it  likes.  Very  typical  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  then,  were  the 
emphatic  letters  to  which  he  signed  his  name. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  episode  attracted  universal  atten- 
tion. It  was  made  the  subject  of  editorial  comment  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country  and  the  viewTs  expressed  were  almost  as  diverse  as  the 
number  of  editorial  writers.  While  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  gloried 
in  the  appearance  of  the  big  stick  swinging  merrily  beside  Taft,  "beat- 
ing a  lively  tune  on  the  armor  of  a  dazed  and  confounded  enemy,"  the 
Nciv  York  Journal  of  Commerce  expressed  the  opinion  that  "a  cam- 
paign of  personal  recrimination  in  which  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  one  of  the  chief  participants  can  hardly  be  called  an  edifying 
spectacle."  The  Providence  Journal  warned  the  President  that  he  was 
committing  a  grave  mistake  and  asserted  that  there  was  no  justification 
for  his  continued  activity,  while  the  Springfield  Union  was  delighted 
that  the  President  had  found  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  enemy's  line 
and  had  attacked  it  with  unprecedented  bravery.  It  is  unnecessary, 
however,  to  quote  even  a  tithe  of  the  comments  which  were  elicited  by 
President  Roosevelt's  action.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  independent 
view  is  probably  best  voiced  in  the  Vtuffalo  Express,  which,  while  admit- 
ting that  the  controversy  may  have  been  unwise,  observed  that  the 
President  probably  would,  as  usual,  emerge  with  credit  to  himself  and 
then  added: 
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It  is  hardly  worth  while  now,  when  his  term  is  so  nearly  ended,  to  begin  to 
discuss  whether  his  character  and  his  record  would  be  more  admirable  if  he  had 
been  less  impulsive,  less  strenuous,  more  dignified  and  judicial.  It  should  suffice 
to  say  that  he  would  not  have  been  Roosevelt  if  he  had  been  different,  and,  while 
perhaps  there  is  no  one  of  us  who  has  been  able  to  follow  with  approval  his  every 
act  and  word,  there  are  few  of  us  who  do  not  admire  and  applaud  him  in  general 
and  in  99  per  cent,  of  the  particulars.  Moreover  most  of  us  who  have  been 
watching  closely  and  critically  his  career  have  learned  that  many  times  a 
course  of  action  which  at  the  outset  has  appeared  to  us  unwise,  perhaps  because 
it  was  so  unusual  and  original,  has  been  triumphantly  vindicated  by  its  success 
and  its  results.  He  has  succeeded  in  convincing  nearly  every  sincere  and  hone-t 
thinker  that  whatever  he  does  is  directed  by  a  well- developed  sense  of  right  and 
is  prompted  by  an  earnest,  conscientious  desire  to  accomplish  a  good  purpose.  It 
is  easy  to  overlook  the  mistakes  of  such  a  man. 

As  to  the  effect  of  President  Roosevelt's  action  upon  the  result  of 
the  campaign  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  definite  conclusion.  It  cer- 
tainly gave  to  the  contest  an  impetus  which  it  had  previously  lacked 
and  awakened  the  country  to  a  knowledge  that  a  Presidential  election 
was  impending.  If  it  had  any  injurious  effect  upon  the  Republican 
canvass  it  was  because  it  momentarily  eclipsed  Mr.  Taft  and  gave  founda- 
tion for  the  impression  that  the  Republican  candidate  was  unable  to 
fight  his  own  battle;  but  Mr.  Taft  speedily  forged  again  to  the  front 
and,  in  the  meantime,  the  controversy  compelled  the  retirement  of 
Governor  Haskell  from  the  treasurership  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  placed  that  official  in  an  attitude  of  self-defense  on  ac- 
count of  his  connection  with  the  Standard  Oil  trust.  Whether  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  President  actively  participating  in  a  campaign  will  arouse  any 
feeling  of  resentment  in  the  mind  of  the  average  voter  is  a  question  that 
naturally  arises  but  cannot  be  satisfactorily  answered.  We  lack  prece- 
dent upon  which  to  predicate  a  reply.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why 
a  President  should  not  make  known  his  views,  especially  if  he  can  pre- 
sent them  in  such  forceful  manner  as  to  win  votes  for  his  party.  We 
have  not  reached  the  point  where  we  expect  a  President  to  perch  him- 
self upon  a  pedestal  like  an  idol  of  Buddha,  and  survey  the  surrounding 
world  in  silent  majesty.  The  majority  of  American  people  want  a  flesh- 
and-blood  President.  They  want  him  dignified,  patriotic  and  earnest, 
hut  the  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a  king  has  no  place  in  the 
While  House.  It  is  difficult  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  President 
awakened  any  serious  resentment  except  in  the  minds  of  those  who  v 
already  opposed  to  him  and  who  would  have  criticised  hi-  silence'  with 
the  same  vehemence  which  marked  their  condemnation  of  his 
activity. 

There  is,  however,  one  phase  of  this  matter  which  '  thy  of  con- 
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sideration.  No  one  seriously  believes,  of  course,  that  Representative  Long- 
worth  predicted  the  establishment  of  a  Roosevelt  dynasty.  We  must 
give  him  credit  for  common  sense,  no  matter  how  great  may  be  his 
admiration  for  the  President.  At  the  same  time,  the  mere  publication 
of  Mr.  Longwortivs  alleged  utterance  awakened  an  amount  of  comment 
which  was  not  without  significance.  It  showed  that  the  American  people 
are  alert  to  detect  and  neutralize  any  movement  which  leads  away  from 
pure  democracy,  but  it  also  demonstrates  that  the  spectacle  of  an 
administration  perpetrating  its  own  programme  was  not  regarded  as 
altogether  impossible.  In  other  words,  the  suggestion  that  certain 
results  might  be  attained  through  the  exercise  of  federal  power  was  by 
no  means  characterized  as  absurd.  There  is,  unfortunately,  some  ground 
to  view  the  matter  as  a  problem  of  the  future.  It  is  the  reef  upon  which 
republics  in  the  past  have  come  to  grief ;  and  with  the  wealth  and  luxury 
which  is  now  enervating  our  national  character,  with  the  tremendous 
growth  of  executive  power  and  with  the  natural  tendency  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  to  applaud  manifestation  of  authority,  there  is  every  reason  why 
the  people  should  constantly  and  jealously  maintain  the  simple  faith 
of  the  men  who  founded  this  government.  The  time  will  come  with  us, 
as  it  did  in  the  days  of  the  ancient  republics,  when  some  chief  executive 
will  endeavor  to  break  away  from  the  wholesome  traditions  of  his  office 
and  menace  the  stability  of  our  institutions  with  an  arrogant  and  dicta- 
torial administration.  He  will  brook  no  restraint  and  he  will  be  im- 
patient of  criticism.  In  other  words,  he  will  invest  the  Presidency  with 
a  character  not  consonant  with  Republican  or  Democratic  ideas,  and 
he  may  find  many  discontented  and  ambitious  spirits  to  endorse  him. 
This  is  no  impossible  situation.  It  is  all  important,  therefore,  that 
when,  in  the  future,  any  President  takes  his  first  step  toward  an  ex- 
tension of  his  authority  or  attempts  to  exercise  undue  autocratic  power, 
the  people  shall  instantly  recognize  the  danger  which  threatens  and  shall 
hasten  to  check  untoward  ambition. 

It  will  be  interesting,  after  the  ballots  shall  have  been  counted,  to 

learn  whether  the  labor  vote  was  really  a  vital  factor  in  the  campaign. 

It  was  evident,  in  the  early  part  of  the  campaign, 

Wl11  tne  that  the   labor  vote   would  be  the  great   desideratum 

a  or      o  e  goiiffht  for  bv  the  Democrats  and  would  be  also  the 

Decide   the  ° 

Election?  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  Republican  flesh.     From  the 

dates  of  the  national  conventions,  when  Mr.  Gompers 

appealed  in  vain  to  the  Republicans  at  Chicago  and  was  then  welcomed 

with  open  arms  by  the  Democrats  at  Denver,  until  the  present  moment, 
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there  has  heen  more  speculation  and  uneasiness  regarding  the  attitude 
of  the  laboring  man  than  in  any  previous  Presidential  contest.  Mr. 
Bryan  and  Mr.  Gompers  have  dwelt  in  sweet  friendship  while  Mr.  Taft 
has  taken  opportunity  to  lament  the  falsehoods  which  he  asserts  Mr. 
Gompers  is  telling  to  the  workingmen  and  to  stigmatize  Mr.  Gompers 
as  a  wind-jammer  and  a  wilful  perverter  of  the  truth.  Throughout 
Colorado  and  Wyoming,  and  especially  during  his  tour  through  Ohio, 
Mr.  Taft  directed  his  'efforts  toward  securing  the  return  of  organized 
labor  to  the  Republican  fold.  President  Roosevelt,  astute  politician 
that  he  is,  fully  realized  the  situation;  and  conferences  at  the  White 
House  with  W.  S.  Stone,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Patrick  H.  Morrissey,  grand  chief  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railway  Trainmen,  one  of  the  greatest  labor  organizations  in  the  world, 
and  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  president  of  the  Longshoremen's  LTnion  and  Sixth 
Vice-President  of  the  Federation  of  Labor,  indicated  the  President's 
anxiety  to  reconcile  organized  labor  with  the  Republican  candidate. 
The  fact  that  the  President  personally  undertook  the  task  of  confer- 
ring with  the  heads  of  prominent  labor  organizations  affords  some 
idea  of  the  seriousness  with  which  the  dominant  party  regarded  the 
situation. 

The  Republicans  have  met  the  defection  of  the  labor  vote  with  the 
rtion  that  it  is  better  for  the  workingman  to  have  steady  employ- 
ment at  remunerative  wages  than  it  is  for  him  to  be  discussing  whether 
or  not  injunctions  should  arbitrarily  issue  from  the  courts.  They  are 
attempting  to  appeal  to  the  laboring  man's  pocket  rather  than  to  his 
judgment,  picturing  all  manner  of  distress  should  Bryan  be  elected  and 
a  surfeit  of  prosperity  if  Taft  sbould  win.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  held  up  the  Republican  party  in  the  eye  of  the  laboring  man 
as  an  organization  antagonistic  to  the  interests  of  labor  and  controlled 
by  the  predatory  rich.  In  this  campaign,  for  possibly  the  first  time, 
there  is  apparently  a  widespread  determination  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  to  influence  a  national  election  by  voting  for  Mr.  Bryan.  The 
determination  is  based  upon  the  refusal  of  the  Republican  Congress  to 
enact  legislation  desired  in  the  interests  of  labor  and  upon  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  unemployed  people  in  the  land.  The  army  of  un- 
employed is  larger  to-day  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  and  it  is  not 
marching  behind  the  Republican  banner.  Tf  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected,  it 
will  be  the  labor  vote  which  secured  that  result;  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  de- 
feated, it  will  be  useless  for  Mr.  Gompers  or  any  other  labor  leader  of 
the  future  to  attempt  to  frighten  political  managers  by  the  menace 
of  an  adverse  labor  vote.     The  labor  vote  can  never  !>«'   more  appar- 
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ently  a  factor  in  a  campaign  than  it  is  in  the  contest  which  is  just 
closing. 

It  is  an  axiom  in  politics  that  as  goes  New  York,  so  goes  the  Union. 
The  only  time  in  political  history  when  New  York  was  not  on  the  win- 
ning side  was  when  Hayes  was  declared  elected  President;  and  Mr. 
Hayes  went  into  the  White  House,  as  every  one  knows,  through  the 
agency  of  an  electoral  commission. 

This  year  will  be  no  exception  to  the  rule.     The  pivotal  State  is  New 
York.     If  it  goes  Kepublican,  Mr.  Taft  will  be  elected  President;  if  it 
goes  Democratic,  Mr.  Bryan  will  be  inaugurated  next 
New  York  March.     Appreciating  this  fact,  both  parties  have  been 

the  Pivotal  bending  all  their  efforts  toward   carrying  the   State. 

State  There  is  one  way  by  which  the  Republicans  can  effect 

a  successful  combination  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  not  been  overlooked.  It  is,  briefly  stated,  a  proposition  to 
secure  the  electoral  vote  of  New  York  for  Mr.  Taft  by  sacrificing  Mr. 
Hughes.  The  scheme  has  a  plausible  appearance.  The  Republican  ma- 
chine would  not  weep  tears  of  sorrow  if  Governor  Hughes  should  fail  of 
re-election.  He  has  not  been  subservient  to  the  party  bosses  and  his 
renomination  was  accepted  as  an  evil  from  which  there  was  no  escape. 
If  he  should  fall  by  the  wayside  he  would  be  an  object  lesson  to  future 
governors  to  respect  the  power  of  the  machine.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  Tammany  and  other  New  York  Democrats  care  more  for  the  loaves 
and  fishes  of  local  patronage  than  they  do  for  Mr.  Bryan,  they 
might  enter  into  the  proposed  arrangement  and  insure  Mr.  Chanler's 
induction  into  the  gubernatorial  chair.  If  such  a  combination 
has  been  agreed  upon  and  if  it  can  be  carried  into  effective  exe- 
cution, Mr.  Taft  need  not  lie  awake  at  night  with  anxiety  as  to  the  result. 

Will  the  time  ever  come  when  New  York  will  not  be  the  pivotal 
State?  Until  there  is  an  absolute  realignment  of  present  political  con- 
ditions the  answer  must  be  in  the  negative.  In  the  present  campaign, 
the  Democrats  have  looked  with  hope  upon  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Nebraska  and  even  Minnesota.  Should  they  carry  all  these  States,  how- 
ever, and  still  lose  New  York,  the  a?gis  of  victory  would  not  perch  upon 
their  banner,  provided  that  the  other  States  which  have  been  normally 
Republican  continue  to  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  the  candidate  of 
that  party.  The  thirty-nine  electoral  votes  cast  by  the  Empire  State 
afford  too  large  a  nucleus  upon  which  to  build  the  requisite  majority  in 
the  electoral  college.  New  York  still  maintains  its  supremacy  and  is 
likely  to  retain  it  for  years  to  come. 
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It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  campaign  in  recent  years  has  been  managed 
with  so  little  money  as  has  been  in  the  treasuries  of  the  national  com- 
mittees during  the  progress  of  this  contest.  Of  the  two  organizations,  the 
Kepublicans  have  unquestionably  possessed  the  larger  amount,  but  even 
the  sums  at  their  disposal  have  been  but  a  tithe  of  the 
funds  available  in  the  past.  The  growth  of  public  senti- 
M  ment  against  corporate  contributions,  resulting  in  the 

enactment  of  a  law  which  placed  corporations  outside  the 
pale,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  party  managers  and 
they  look  askance  upon  money  which  bears  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  taint.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the  corporations  are  not  in 
friendly  relation  with  the  Republican  party.  They  have  been  upon  a 
hot  griddle  for  four  years  and  the  experience  has  not  been  enjoyable. 
From  personal  knowledge,  the  writer  is  aware  that  several  railroad 
officials  who  in  the  past  have  given  substantial  aid  to  the  Republican 
party  have  this  year  closed  their  check  books,  while  many  trust  magnates, 
upon  whom  the  Republicans  have  relied  for  financial  assistance,  have  this 
year  failed  to  respond  with  anything  like  their  accustomed  generosity. 
The  Democrats  have,  however,  been  even  more  handicapped  through  lack 
of  funds.  They  have  had  some  money  but  hardly  enough  to  meet  even 
the  bare  necessities  of  the  campaign. 

One  lesson  of  the  election,  therefore,  will  be  that  the  enormous 
amounts  which  have  been  considered  imperative  in  the  past  are  really 
not  required.  The  country  should  applaud  and  appreciate  this  knowl- 
edge. Each  national  committee  ought  to  be  restricted  by  law  to  the 
minimum  amount  of  campaign  funds.  An  election  ought  to  be  decided 
upon  its  merits  and  not  through  debauching  and  corrupting  influences. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  days  of  the  "blocks  of  Five"  have  gone  never 
to  return.  Money  will  always  be  necessary,  of  course,  to  meet  legitimate 
expenses,  the  printing  and  circulation  of  literature,  the  hiring  of  special 
trains,  the  payment  of  stump  speakers.  Expenditures  in  the  past,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  limited  to  these  items.  Vast  sums  have  been  paid 
directly  to  voters  and  in  some  States  the  ballot  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  valuable  merchandise.  It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  purity  in 
elections  will  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  expect,  however,  that  inasmuch  as  this  campaign  has  been  conducted 
with  the  minimum  of  funds  the  time  will  come  when  political  managers 
will  be  content  with  the  least  possible  amount  for  legitimate  expel 
If  a  moderate  amount  can  be  shown,  there  will  be  no  occasion  in  the  fu- 
ture for  demanding  from  corporations  and  private  individuals  the  enor- 
mous contributions  which  have  been  Levied  in  the  past. 
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The  probable  complexion  of  the  Senate  during  the  next  four  years 
has  been  frequently  referred  to  during  the  campaign.  Many  voters 
have  been  asked  to  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan  upon  the  ground 
The  Senate  ^hat  Ins  election  would  insure  four  years  of  legislative 

N        F  rest,   inasmuch   as  a  Eepublican   Senate  would   stand 

Years  between  him  and  the  enactment  of  any  laws.     It  may 

be  worth  while  to  set  forth  in  detail  the  personnel  of 
the  Senate  at  the  present  time  and  also  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 
This  resume  gives  absolute  assurance  that  unless  a  political  revolution 
of  the  most  extraordinary  character  occurs,  the  Senate  will  contain  a 
large  Republican  majority  until  1911. 

As  now  constituted,  the  Senate  is  composed  of  sixty-one  Republicans 
and  thirty-one  Democrats.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1909,  thirty-one 
Senators  will  retire.  The  political  complexion  of  their  successors  will 
be  as  follows: 

Certainly  Democratic — Alabama  (Johnston  already  chosen),  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Oregon 
(Chamberlain,  Democrat,  received  majority  in  primaries  and  legislature-elect, 
although  Republican,  instructed  for  him),  and  South  Carolina.     Total,  11. 

Certainly  Republican — California,  Connecticut,  Idaho,  Kentucky  (Bradley 
already  chosen),  New  Hampshire,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Utah  and  Vermont.     Total,  10. 

This  leaves  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Maryland, 
Ohio,  New  York,  Washington  and  Wisconsin  to  be  accounted  for.  Even 
if  the  Republicans  should  carry  only  three  States  out  of  these  nine,  which 
is  placing  the  ratio  absurdly  low,  the  complexion  of  the  Senate  when 
it  assembles  on  the  next  4th  of  March  would  be  fifty-six  Republicans 
and  thirty-six  Democrats,  the  Republicans  still  maintaining  a  large 
majority.  In  1911  the  terms  of  twenty-four  Republicans  and  six  Demo- 
crats will  expire,  as  follows: 

Republicans — California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming. 

Democrats — Florida,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Texas  and  Virginia. 

In  order  to  give  the  Democrats  even  a  bare  majority  in  the  Senate 
during  the  Congress  beginning  March  4,  1909,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-four  States  first  enumerated  above  to  return 
Democratic  instead  of  Republican  Senators.  There  is  certainly  no 
indication  at  the  present  time  that  such  a  political  cataclysm  will  occur. 
In  other  words,  a  close  analysis  of  the  political  situation  shows  con- 
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clusively  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  likelihood  that  the  Republicans 
will  during  the  next  four  years  lose  the  control  which  they  now  enjoy 
in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  political  managers  are  approaching  the  close  of  the  campaign 
with  less  actual  knowledge  of  how  the  voters  are  going  to  cast  their 
ballots  on  election  day  than  in  any  previous  campaign.  At  both  head- 
quarters it  is  admitted  that  the  uncertain  vote  was  never  more  uncertain. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  State  of  Maryland.  Under  the  law  in  that 
State  the  voter  when  he  registers  must  specify  the  party  affiliation  or  he 
may  decline  to  announce  his  intention.  This  year  the  declined  vote, 
as  it  is  called,  is  hirger  than  in  any  previous  Presidential  contest.  In 
addition  to  the  number  who  refrained  from  committing  themselves,  some 
fifty  thousand  voters  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  failed  to  register.  Equally 
apathetic  conditions  prevail  in  Philadelphia,  where  a  stay-at-home  vote 
of  fully  70,000  is  indicated  by  the  registration.  In  the  West  more 
activity  is  apparent,  the  registration  in  Chicago  being  larger  than  in 
1904.  The  low  registration  shown  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  is 
not,  generally  speaking,  a  favorable  indication  for  Republican  succ 
but  apart  from  this,  both  parties  are  considerably  disturbed  over  the 
fact  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  ever  to  secure  in  advance  a  satisfactory 
poll  of  the  voters.  The  chains  of  partisanship  are  not  nearly  so  binding 
as  formerly.  Individuals  are  exercising  a  larger  degree  of  independence. 
They  are  doing  their  own  thinking  and  keeping  their  own  counsel.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  politicians  who  claim  the  largest  degree 
of  actual  knowledge  are,  on  the  morning  after  election  day,  proven  to 
belong  to  the  class  of  ignorant  prophets. 

1L  nry  Litchfield  West. 
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OXCE  MORE  THE  TORCH  IS  LIT  IN  THE  BALKANS 

BY   A.   MAURICE   LOW 

Thirty  years  ago  Germany  executed  a  great  diplomatic  coup. 
Turkey  was  helpless  in  the  grip  of  Russia  and  the  treaty  of  San 
Stefano  had  been  signed.  To  the  great  European  powers,  full  of 
suspicion  and  selfishness,  it  seemed  that  Russia  had  obtained  more  than 
her  fair  share  of  plunder  and  she  must  now  be  made  to  disgorge.  On 
the  initiative  of  Prince  Bismarck  a  Congress  of  the  powers  was  held 
in  Berlin,  which  considerably  modified  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  that 
Russia,  then  virtually  at  the  gates  of  Constantinople,  had  compelled 
Turkey  to  make.  In  the  so-called  political  testament  of  Peter  the  Great 
the  injunction  was  laid  on  the  Russian  people  to  "approach  as  near  as 
possible  to  Constantinople  and  its  outskirts.  He  who  shall  reign  there 
will  be  the  true  sovereign  of  the  world."  The  dream  of  Russian  states- 
men was  about  to  be  realized.  Russia  stood  at  the  gates  of  Constanti- 
nople; she  had  but  to  stretch  forth  her  mailed  hand  and  the  ambition 
of  centuries  was  fulfilled.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Bismarck  called 
a  halt.  It  would  have  suited  the  purpose  of  Germany  no  more  than 
that  of  some  of  the  other  great  powers  to  see  Russia  master  in  the 
Turkish  house.  Russia  grudgingly  allowed  Europe  to  revise  the 
Treaty  of  Snn  Stefano  because  she  stood  alone  and  dared  not  disregard 
the  threat  of  England.  Beaconsfield  had  brought  native  troops  from 
India,  and  a  British  fleet  of  ironclads  waited  with  steam  up  to  enter  the 
Dardanelles. 

What  Bismarck  sought  to  accomplish,  and  in  a  measure  achieved, 
was  in  its  conception  simple  enough.  It  was  not  advisable,  as  he  viewed 
it,  that  either  Russia,  Austria  or  England  should  obtain  a  prepon- 
derating increase  of  strength  or  territory  by  the  destruction  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  which  was  useful  to  keep  the  Dardanelles  locked  by  virtue 
of  the  stipnlations  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  negotiated  some  twenty  years 
earlier,  and  was  always  to  be  reckoned  a  very  considerable  pawn  in  the 
great  game  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  European  powers.  But  there  was 
Russia,  terrifying  because  of  the  mystery  which  surrounded  it,  whose 
great  bulk  affected  even  the  cold  and  far  calculating  mind  of  Bismarck. 
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The  political  testament  of  Peter  the  Great  is  probably  a  forgery,  the 
evidence  on  which  the  will  rests  being  at  least  doubtful ;  and  yet  perhaps 
Bismarck  was  not  proof  against  the  fear  which  it  excited.  "Seek  and 
carefully  keep  up  an  alliance  with  Austria,"  the  will  runs;  "acquiesce, 
apparently,  in  her  ideas  of  dominating  over  Germany;  at  the  same  time 
clandestinely  exciting  against  her  the  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  prov- 
inces." It  was  the  same  diplomacy  that  Bismarck  himself  practised. 
And  whether  for  good  or  evil  men  are  always  willing  to  believe  that 
which  under  like  circumstances  they  would  do  themselves. 

Thirty  years  ago  Europe  believed  that  Russia  was  the  one  power  that 
marched  always  straight  to  her  objective.     She  was  likened  to  the  slow- 
moving   glacier   that   can   never   be   swerved   from   its 
The  Buffer  course.     Constantinople  was  the  Russian  goal;  baffled 

States  of  the        in  her  attempts  to  reach  it  she  would  still  set  her  flag 
Balkans  above  the  crescent.     But  the  path  could  be  made  as 

difficult  as  possible,  and  the  way  to  put  obstacles  in  her 
progress  was  to  create  nominally  independent  and  autonomous  states 
which  would  resist  the  progress  of  Russia  because  of  the  fear  they  had 
that  Russia  at  Constantinople  meant  their  effacement.  Russia  might 
come  to  Constantinople — if  she  could.  But  before  she  arrived  she  would 
have  not  only  Turkey  to  fight  but  all  the  Balkan  people,  no  mean  ad- 
versaries. And  there  was  Austria,  which  could  be  no  indifferent  specta- 
tor of  events. 

The  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  as  modified  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
recognized  the  independence  of  Roumania,  Servia  and  Montenegro; 
Eastern  Roumelia  was  given  administrative  autonomy  under  a  Christian 
governor  but  remained  tributary  to  Turkey;  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
were  brought  under  the  "administrative  control"  of  Austria,  and  the 
principality  of  Bulgaria  was  created,  which  was  made  an  autonomous 
and  tributary  state  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  with  a  Christian 
government.  The  ruler  of  Bulgaria  was  to  be  elected  by  the  people 
and  confirmed  by  the  Sultan,  with  the  approval  of  the  powers,  but  it  was 
provided  that  no  member  of  any  of  tbe  reigning  houses  of  the  great 
powers  was  eligible  to  be  a  candidate.     The  idea,  in  brief,  was  to  create 

hristian  state,  that  nominally  a  vassal  of  Turkey  was  to  be  practically 
independent  and  under  the  protection  of  the  powers,  none  of  whom  was 
to  exercise  a  direct  control  over  its  ruler;  wedged  in  between  Russia 
and  Turkey,  the  new  State  would  form  a  <enire  buffer  between  the  am- 
bitions of  both.  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  was  elected  tbe  first 
prince  of  Bulgaria,  and  during  his  rule  there  was  a  revolt  in  Eastern 
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Koumelia  and  the  governor  general  was  deposed.  Prince  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the  uprising,  but  if  he  had  no 
hand  in  the  intrigue  he  saw  how  he  could  profit  by  it,  and  he 
proposed  the  incorporation  of  Eastern  Eoumelia  into  his  principality — 
a  proposal  against  which  Turkey  protested,  appealing  to  the  powers  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Sultan  was 
satisfied  to  protest,  but  King  Milan  of  Servia  thought  he  could  obtain 
possession  of  Bulgaria  and  declared  war  on  Alexander,  who  handled  his 
troops  with  consummate  ability  and  in  a  ten  days'  campaign  had  his 
enemy  so  completely  demoralized  that  nothing  stood  in  the  way  of 
his  march  on  the  Servian  capital.  Nothing,  that  is,  except  an 
Austrian  envoy,  who  served  notice  on  Prince  Alexander  that  further 
hostilities  would  be  resisted  by  the  Austrian  army.  Alexander  was  able 
to  fight  and  defeat  Servia  but  he  was  no  match  for  the  army 
that  Austria  could  put  in  the  field.  As  a  compensation  Turkey  and 
the  powers,  while  maintaining  the  status  quo,  agreed  that  the  Prince 
of  Bulgaria  should  ex-ojficio  become  the  governor  general  of  Eastern 
Eoumelia. 

Alexander's  fortunes  do  not  further  interest  us.  He  was  forced  by 
Eussia  to  abdicate  and  was  succeeded  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg, 
the  reigning  prince,  who  has  now  assumed  the  title  of  "Czar."  Since 
1878  railways  have  been  constructed  through  Servia  and  Bulgaria 
which  are  the  links  in  a  through  line  from  Vienna  to  Constantinople. 
The  twenty-first  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  provides  that  "the 
rights  and  obligations  of  the  Sublime  Porte  with  regard  to  the  rail- 
ways of  Eastern  Eoumelia  are  maintained  in  their  integrity."  A  few 
weeks  ago  there  was  a  strike  on  the  Eastern  Eoumelian  lines  and  the 
Bulgarian  Government  took  possession  of  them  and  notified  the  Turkish 
Government  that  thereafter  the  lines  would  be  retained  and  worked  by 
the  Bulgarian  Government.  Turkey,  which  at  that  time  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  revolution  and  in  no  position  to  send  troops  to  bring  her 
rebellions  vassal  to  terms,  protested  to  the  powers  that  as  the  signatories 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  it  was  their  duty  to  enforce  its  provisions,  and 
Great  Britain,  Germany  and  Austria  informed  Bulgaria  that  her  con- 
duct was  highly  reprehensible  and  did  not  meet  with  their  approval. 
Prince  Ferdinand's  government  replied  that  the  acquisition  of  the 
Eastern  Eoumelian  railways  was  extremely  popular,  and  in  view  of 
the  approval  given  to  it  by  the  people  it  would  be  unwise  for  the  govern- 
ment to  oppose  the  national  will.  The  petty  principality  of  Bulgaria, 
haying  politely  defied  the  three  powers  and  held  up  Turkey,  waited  for 
the  next  move. 
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Diplomacy  sometimes  overreaches  itself.     It  was  well  enough  for 
Bismarck  to  create  buffer  states  and  make  Russia  and  Turkey  mutually 
distrustful  and  Austria  always  suspicious,  but  a  vassal 
A   Dinner  state  with  an  independent  sovereign,  nominally  tribu- 

and  Its  tary  to  a  suzerain  who  exercises  not  even  the  shadow 

Consequences  0f  p0wer  j[s  an  anomaly.  To  preserve  the  fiction  of  Bul- 
garia acknowledging  the  suzerainty  of  the  Sultan  she 
maintained  a  diplomatic  agent  in  Constantinople,  just  as  Canada  and 
Australia  have  High  Commissioners  in  London,  who  are  the  means  of 
communication  between  the  Colonial  and  Home  governments.  To  cele- 
brate the  grant  of  the  new  Turkish  constitution,  a  state  banquet  was 
given  in  Constantinople  at  which  the  Sultan  presided.  All  the  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  were  invited  with  the  exception  of  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  Bulgaria,  old  and  young  Turks  alike  agreeing  that 
Bulgaria  required  to  be  snubbed.  The  Bulgarian  diplomatic  agent  re- 
ported the  slight  to  his  government;  he  was  promptly  ordered  to  leave 
the  Turkish  capital  and  the  place  was  left  vacant.  In  diplomacy  when 
one  power  withdraws  its  diplomatic  agent  from  the  capital  of  another 
it  is  usually  the  first  step  that  leads  to  war. 

The  Bulgarians  have  long  wanted  to  throw  off  even  the  nominal  con- 
trol that  Turkey  exercised  over  them.  Prince  Ferdinand  has  long  been 
anxious  to  be  an  independent  sovereign.  It  is  perhaps  not  surprising. 
If  a  man  is  to  be  the  royal  ruler  of  a  people  he  had  better  rule  as  king 
than  prince,  better  even  as  emperor  or  czar,  for  thereby  his  royal  dig- 
nity is  increased  and  the  world  filled  with  his  magnificence.  It  was  the 
time  to  strike.  Abdul  Hamid  felt  his  throne  shaking.  From  Turkey 
at  least,  for  the  moment,  Prince  Ferdinand  was  safe. 

While  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  posed  before  the  world 
as  stern  in  upholding  the  obligations  of  a  solemn  covenant  one  of  them 

was  preparing  to  show  how  little  it  cared  for  the 
Austria's  compact.      The   Treaty   of   Berlin   placed   Bosnia   and 

Moral  Herzegovina    under    the    "administrative    control"    of 

Crime  Austria,  which  means  in  plain  English  that  they  were 

practically  Austrian  dependencies.  In  the  early  days 
of  last  month  Austria  startled  the  world  by  announcing  that  she  had 
annexed  the  two  provinces.  This  act  did  not  in  any  way  change  their 
status,  because  for  thirty  years  they  bad  been  under  Austrian  control, 
but  the  cynical  indifference  shown  by  Austria  to  her  moral  obligations 
was  a  shock  to  th<  ience  of  the  world.     By  changing  the  political 

status  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  Austria  destroyed  the  Treaty  of  Ber- 
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lin.  If  one  power  could  do  that  any  or  all  of  them  could  at  their  con- 
venience. If  this  immoral  principle  was  to  be  recognized  treaties  would 
be  mere  waste  paper  and  the  words  of  sovereigns  a  term  of  reproach. 
France,  the  least  interested  of  the  signatories  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  most  interested,  promptly  protested  against 
the  action  of  Austria,  and  were  supported  by  Eussia;  Turkey,  impotent 
to  assert  her  own  rights,  looked  to  the  powers  to  act  for  her;  Italy  wa- 
vered between  loyalty  to  her  military  allies,  Austria  and  Germany,  and 
her  strong  desire  to  maintain  close  relations  with  England  and 
strengthen  the  entente  with  France.  That  leaves  the  position  of  all 
the  great  powers  defined  with  the  exception  of  Germany. 

What  is  the  position  of  Germany?  Is  Germany  the  villain  in  this 
great  drama  or  is  she  again  unjustly  accused  because  it  has  become 
the  fashion  of  late  years  to  make  Germany  the  inter- 
Was  It  the  national  scapegoat?  When  Ferdinand  proclaimed  him- 
Hand  of  self  Czar  of  Bulgaria  and  Austria  annexed  Bosnia  and 
Germany.  Herzegovina  some  of  the  European  newspapers  publicly, 
and  some  of  the  European  statesmen  privately,  said 
that  Germany  had  long  planned  for  an  explosion  that  would  destroy  her 
enemies.  For  some  years  Germany  has  been  closely  cultivating  the 
friendship  of  Turkey,  Germany  seeing  in  Asia  Minor  great  possibilities 
for  the  enterprise  of  her  financiers  and  merchants ;  and  to  a  large  extent 
Germany  has  succeeded  to  the  position  England  once  held.  Until 
Eussia  and  England  reached  an  understanding  in  regard  to  Persia 
Eussia  had  been  endeavoring  to  obtain  a  foothold  on  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Germany  had  encouraged  that  ambition,  hoping  that  she  also  might 
find  a  point  d'appui  there,  which  would  be  greatly  to  her  advantage  com- 
mercially. England  has  established  a  Monroe  Doctrine  of  her  own  so 
far  as  the  Persian  Gulf  is  concerned,  and  about  a  year  ago  she  officially 
announced  that  she  would  permit  no  disturbance  of  the  status  quo. 
The  warning  was  directed  against  both  Germany  and  Eussia  and  was  a 
plain  intimation  to  those  powers  that  they  could  challenge  England's 
supremacy  in  the  Gulf  only  by  a  resort  to  force. 

By  exceedingly  astute  diplomacy  England  had  succeeded  in  isolat- 
ing Germany  in  Europe.  She  had  brought  about  an  understanding  with 
France,  through  France  she  had  been  able  to  reach  an  agreement 
with  Eussia;  England  and  Italy  have  always  been  on  good  terms,  and 
[taly  was  desirous  to  improve  her  relations  with  France;  a  traditional 
friendship  exists  between  the  British  and  Austrian  courts.  And  the 
juggling   of    fate    deprived    Germany    of    her    influence    over    Turkey. 
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The  coming  into  power  of  the  Young  Turks  brought  to  the  head  of 
affairs  an  element  extremely  friendly  to  England  and  equally  hostile 
to  Germany.     All   the  labor  of  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy   had   been   in 

vain. 

If  the  German  Emperor  suggested  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  that 
he  might  as  well  bring  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  Austrian 
crown  it  was  of  its  kind  marvellously  astute  diplomacy.  As  an  ethical 
action  it  need  not  be  discussed,  but  diplomatically  it  was  worthy  of  the 
best  traditions  of  Bismarck  or  Machiavelli  or  Jxichelieu.  It  required  no 
prophet  to  see  that  both  England  and  France  would  of  course  protest 
against  this  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  which  would  drive  Aus- 
tria to  rely  on  the  support  of  Germany  and  force  Italy,  under  the  terms 
of  the  triple  alliance,  to  range  herself  on  the  side  of  her  military  allies, 
which  would  array  against  her  public  opinion  both  in  England  and 
France.  "On  every  occasion  take  part  in  the  affairs  and  quarrels  of 
Europe,"  Peter  the  Great  wrote.  England  and  France,  and  to  some 
extent  Russia,  believe  that  Germany  is  acting  on  this  advice.  By  inter- 
esting herself  in  the  affairs  of  Austria  and  inciting  Prince  Ferdinand 
to  proclaim  his  independence  of  Turkey,  Germany  has  brought  about 
a  new  grouping  of  the  powers  and  King  Edward's  league  of  peace  is 
weakened  if  not  actually  destroyed.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  Germany 
was  isolated  and  the  ties  that  bound  her  to  Austria  and  Italy  were  tenu- 
ous. Xow  those  ties  have  been  so  immeasurably  strengthened  that  the 
Kaiser  need  have  no  fear  of  th<  'ng  broken.     Austria  alone  cannot 

defy  the  world,  but  counting  with  c  nfidence  on  the  military  and  politi- 
cal support  of  Germany  she  can  do  practically  what  she  pleases  in  the 
Balkans,  restrained  only  by  her  moral  sense,  and  she  has  shown  that 
she  does  not  permit  her  selfish  interests  to  be  -waved  by  ethical  con- 
siderations. Italy,  of  course,  must  adhere  to  the  obligations  of  the  triple 
alliance.  By  lighting  a  fire  in  the  Balkans,  if  it  was  really  his  hand 
that  applied  the  torch,  the  Kaiser  has  broken  that  bristling  circle  of 
unfriendly  and  hostile  powers.  He  stands  no  longer  a  rather  pathetic 
figure  in  his  isolation.  Germany  again  has  grouped  around  her  the 
Central  European  powers  t<>  oppose  the  new-formed  coalition  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Russia. 

Diplomacy  move-  with  such  incredible  Bwiftnesa  in  these  days  since 
electricity  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Blow-moving  courier  and  plots  can 
he  hatched  up  over  night  and  executed  the  next  day,  that  it  would  he 
futile  to  indulge  in  predictions  or  to  attempl  to  forecast  the  future. 
In  all  probability  the  attempt  now  being  made  by  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
the  British   Secretary  of  State   for   Foreign   Affairs,   to  hold   another 
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European  Congress  to  reopen  the  whole  Eastern  question  will  be  success- 
ful, but  there  is  slight  chance  that  it  will  affect  what  so  far  as  Austria 
and  Bulgaria  are  concerned  are  faits  accotnplis,  Austria's  course  merits 
only  the  condemnation  of  the  world,  not  because  it  has  wronged  Bosnia 
or  Herzegovina  or  injured  mankind,  as  she  has  simply  changed  "ad- 
ministrative" control  into  actual  possession  and  left  the  status  practi- 
cally unchanged,  but  because  of  the  harm  she  has  done  to  morality  by 
disregarding  international  obligations.  That  is  the  great  blow  that  has 
been  struck.  A  peculiarly  sacred  character  has  always  invested  treaties, 
for  there  can  be  no  higher  expression  of  the  pledge  of  national  honor. 
If  a  treaty  is  only  to  be  observed  so  long  as  it  suits  the  convenience  of 
one  of  the  signatories,  then  the  world  lapses  into  barbarism  and  all  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  government  and  peace  congresses  and  inter- 
national tribunals  is  a  solemn  farce  that  means  nothing. 

It  would  be  very  curious  if  the  result  of  the  Kaiser's  diplomacy  was 
to  have  the  effect  of  all  others  that  he  least  desires.     The  Liberal  Party 
of  England  is  a  peace  party  in  marked  contrast  to  the 
Has  the  Kaiser     party  it  has   displaced  in   the  control  of  affairs,  and 
Overreached  when  the  second  Hague  conference  met  about  a  year 

Himself?  ag0  g|r  jfenry  Campbell-Bannerman,  then  prime  minis- 

ter, proposed  a  scheme  of  disarmament,  which  was  bit- 
terly assailed  in  England  and  was  received  with  no  favor  by  the  other 
powers.  Had  Germany  shown  her  sympathy  there  is  no  doubt  England 
would  have  limited  her  ship-building  programme  in  harmony  with  that 
of  Germany's,  but  when  the  delegates  to  The  Hague  Conference  devoted 
all  their  time  to  a  discussion  of  war  and  showed  that  peace  was  very 
far  from  their  thoughts,  England  began  to  lay  down  additional  Dread- 
naughts.  Since  then  there  has  been  an  insistent  demand  from  the  Con- 
servatives that  England  must  still  further  strengthen  the  fleet  and  main- 
tain the  two-power  standard,  which,  it  is  alleged,  is  threatened  by  the 
rapid  strides  Germany  is  making  in  building  up  her  navy.  The  Con- 
servatives have  seized  upon  the  weakness  of  the  navy  as  a  campaign  cry 
and  see  in  it  a  chance  to  overturn  the  government;  but  it  is  not  merely 
a  partisan  attack.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  government's  followers  have 
begun  to  fear  that  the  government,  in  its  desire  to  maintain  peace  and 
find  money  for  what  are  known  as  "socialist"  schemes,  the  old  age  pen- 
sion measure  pre-eminently,  has  been  robbing  the  naval  hen  roost,  to 
use  the  picturesque  expression  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  They 
are  now  less  zealous  in  their  party  euppori  (ban  they  were  at  the  time 
when  Mr.  Balfour  was  unhorsed.     To  this  feeling  mav  be  atlribuled  the 
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loss  of  some  of  the  seats  thai   the  Conservatives  have  won  at  the  by- 
elections. 

There  are  indications  now  that  the  government  is  about  to  reverse  its 
policy  and  to  add  so  greatly  to  the  strength  of  both  the  army  and  the 
navy  that  the  fear  of  German  invasion  will  be  laid  for  many  years  and 
Englishmen  can  go  to  bed  without  dreading  to  wake  up  and  find  that 
during  the  night  a  German  army  has  been  landed  on  the  shores  of 
England.  For  some  years  past  that  has  been  the  British  bogey.  Brit- 
ish newspapers  and  reviews  of  the  highest  standing  have  shown  that  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  for  Germany  to  land  unopposed  an  army 
corps,  and  that  unless  the  army  is  greatly  strengthened  and  the  fleet 
largely  increased  it  would  be  impossible  to  resist  a  German  invasion. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  no  delay  would  elapse  between  the  declara- 
tion of  war  and  the  arrival  of  transports  carrying  the  German  army, 
and  in  view  of  Austria's  recent  action  in  first  seizing  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina and  then  notifying  the  powers  of  her  action,  the  fear  is  not  ill- 
founded  that  Germany,  in  case  of  hostile  intent,  would  not  take  the 
world  into  her  confidence  until  after  she  had  embarked  her  army.  The 
law  of  nations  would  be  complied  with  by  a  declaration  of  war  before 
the  first  troops  were  landed,  but  it  would  then  be  too  late  for  England 
to  make  her  preparations. 

Nothing  would  tend  more  to  enable  Mr.  Asquith's  government  to 

i in  its  popularity  than  a  vigorous  policy  of  defence  and  preparedni 
His  own  party  would  stand  by  him  because  they  would  be  convinced  that 
the  policy  was  forced  and  not  because  Mr.  Asqnith  had  become  a  jingo — 
and  suHieient  proofs  to  the  contrary  have  been  so  freely  given  that  there 
is  no  danger  of  that  accusation  being  brought;  the  Conservatives  would 
he  disarmed  and  would  be  forced  to  give  loyal  support  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

Tt  would  l>e  an  additional  heavy  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  but  the 
Englishman  will  make  sacrifices  when  necessary,  and  pride  would  lighten 
the  burden.  In  the  competition  Germany  would  be  distanced,  for  the 
race  is  to  the  longest  purse  and  Germany  is  now  sorely  taxed  to  main- 
tain her  enormous  armaments.  Germany  would  have  to  yield  to  England 
in  the  race  for  the  possession  <>f  ships,  and  it  would  he  the  irony  of  his- 
tory  if  the  Kaiser's  efforts  to  break  the  league  of  peace  resulted  only  in 
strengthening  it  and  making  it  impossible  for  Germany  to  defy  England 
and  threaten   the  peace  of  the  world. 

.1    Maurice  Low. 
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HITS  AND  MISSES  AMONG  RECENT  PLAYS 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 

When   Hamlet  warned   the   strolling   players  against   making   the 

judicious  grieve,  and  when  he  lamented  that  a  certain  play  had  proved 

caviare  to  the  general,  he  fixed  for  the  dramatic  critic 

the  lower  and  the  upper  bound  for  catholicity  of  ap- 
The  Boundaries           ,    ,.            ^        ,    ,              ,,  ,  1     .        ,. 

,   A         .    ..         probation.      But    between    these  outer    boundaries   lie 
of  Approbation     l 

many  different  precincts  of  appeal.  The  Two  Orphans 
of  Dennery  and  The  Misanthrope  of  Moliere  aim  to 
interest  two  different  types  of  audience.  To  say  that  The  Two  Orphans 
is  a  bad  play  because  its  appeal  is  not  so  intellectual  as  that  of  The 
Misanthrope  would  be  no  less  a  solecism  than  to  say  that  The  Misan- 
thrope is  a  bad  play  because  its  appeal  is  not  so  emotional  as  that  of 
The  Two  Orphans.  The  truth  is  that  both  stand  within  the  boundaries 
of  approbation.  The  one  makes  a  primitive  appeal  to  the  emotions, 
without,  however,  grieving  the  judicious;  and  the  other  makes  a  refined 
appeal  to  the  intelligence,  without,  however,  subtly  bewildering  the  mind 
of  the  general  spectator. 

Since  success  is  to  a  play  the  breath  of  life,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
dramatist  should  please  his  public;  but  in  admitting  this,  we  must  re- 
member that  in  a  city  so  vast  and  varied  as  New  York  there  are  many 
different  publics,  which  are  willing  to  be  pleased  in  many  different  ways. 
The  dramatist  with  a  new  theme  in  his  head  may,  before  he  sets  about 
the  task  of  building  and  writing  his  play,  determine  imaginatively  the 
degree  of  emotional  and  intellectual  equipment  necessary  to  the  sort  of 
audience  best  fitted  to  appreciate  that  theme.  Thereafter,  if  he  build 
and  write  for  that  audience  and  that  alone,  and  if  he  do  his  work  suf- 
ficiently well,  he  may  be  almost  certain  that  his  play  will  attract  the 
sort  of  audience  he  has  demanded;  for  any  good  play  can  create  its  own 
public  by  the  natural  process  of  selecting  from  the  whole  vast  theatre- 
going  population  the  kind  of  auditors  it  needs.  That  problem  of  the 
dramatist  to  please  his  public  reduces  itself,  therefore,  to  two  very 
simple  phases:  first,  to  choose  the  sort  of  public  that  he  wants  to  please, 
and  second,  to  direct  his  appeal  to  the  mental  make-up  of  the  audience 
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which  he  himself  has  chosen.  This  task,  instead  of  hampering  the 
dramatist,  should  serve  really  to  assist  him,  because  it  requires  a  certain 
concentration  of  purpose  and  consistency  of  mood  throughout  his 
work. 

This  concentration  and  consistency  of  purpose  and  of  mood  may  be 
symbolized  by  the  figure  of  aiming  straight  at  a  predetermined  target. 
In  the  years  when  firearms  were  less  perfected  than  they  are  at  present, 
it  was  necessary,  in  shooting  with  a  rifle,  to  aim  lower  than  the  mark, 
in  order  to  allow  for  an  upward  kick  at  the  discharge ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  necessary,  in  shooting  with  heavy  ordnance,  to  aim  higher 
than  the  mark,  in  order  to  allow  for  a  parabolic  droop  of  the  cannon- 
ball  in  transit.  Many  dramatists,  in  their  endeavor  to  score  a  hit, 
still  employ  these  compromising  tricks  of  marksmanship:  some  aim  lower 
than  the  judgment  of  their  auditors,  others  aim  higher  than  their  taste. 
But,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  under  present  metropolitan  conditions  the 
dramatist  may  pick  his  own  auditors,  this  aiming  below  them  or  above 
them  seems  (to  quote  Sir  Thomas  Browne)  "a  vanity  out  of  date  and 
superannuated  piece  of  folly."  While  granting  the  dramatist  entire 
liberty  to  select  the  level  of  his  mark,  the  critic  may  justly  demand  that 
he  shall  aim  directly  at  it,  without  allowing  his  hand  ever  to  droop 
down  or  flutter  upward.  That  he  should  not  aim  below  it  is  self-evident : 
there  can  be  no  possible  excuse  for  making  the  judicious  grieve.  But 
that  he  should  not  aim  above  it  is  a  proposition  less  likely  to  be  accepted 
off-hand  by  the  fastidious:  Hamlet  spoke  with  a  regretful  fondness  of 
that  particular  play  which  had  proved  caviare  to  the  general.  It  is 
of  course  nobler  to  shoot  over  the  mark  than  to  shoot  under  it;  but  it  is 
nobler  still  to  shoot  directly  at  it.  Surely  there  lies  a  simple  truth  be- 
neath this  paradox  of  words: — it  is  a  higher  aim  to  aim  straight  than 
to  aim  too  high. 

If  a  play  be  so  constituted  as  to  please  its  consciously  selected 
auditors,  neither  grieving  their  judgment  by  striking  lower  than  their 

1  of  appreciation,  nor  leaving  them  unsatisfied  by  snobbishly  feeding 
them  caviare  when  they  have  asked  for  bread,  it  must  be  judged  a  good 
play  for  its  purpose.  The  one  thing  needful  is  that  it  shall  neither 
insult  their  intelligence  nor  trifle  with  their  taste.  In  view  of  the  many 
different  theatre-going  publics  and  their  various  demands,  the  critic,  in 
order  to  be  just,  must  be  endowed  with  a  sympathetic  versatility  of  appro- 
bation. He  should  take  as  his  motto  those  judicious  sentences  with 
which  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  prefaced  hi<  remarks  upon 
the  seashore  and  the  mountains: — "No.  1  am  not  going  to  say  which  is 
best.     The  one  where  your  place  is  is  the  best  for  you.*' 
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By  far  the  best  of  recent  plays  for  people  who  could  truly  find  their 
place  at  its  performance  was  Mr.  Percy  Mackaye's  delicate  comedy  en- 
titled Mater.1     In  this  piece  the  narrative  poet  dis- 
closed in  Jeanne  D 'Arc  and  the  lyric  poet  revealed  in 
"Mater"  Sappho   and  Phaon  lias  made   a   long  stride   forward 

toward  consideration  as  a  dramatist.  He  has  discarded 
the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  panoramic  poetry;  he  has 
grown  to  appreciate  emotion  for  its  dramatic  as  well  as  for  its  lyric 
value;  he  has  approached  within  discerning  distance  of  the  actual;  he 
has  set  his  scene  on  his  own  soil  and  in  his  own  century;  and  although 
he  has  written  for  the  most  part  in  literary  prose,  he  has  ascended  on 
occasion  to  that  clear  reality  of  speech  which  is,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
stage,  not  only  a  simpler  but  a  nobler  form  of  utterance  than  either  prose 
or  verse. 

It  is  narrated  of  James  Kussell  Lowell  that  once,  when  he  was  pass- 
ing by  a  Home  for  Incurable  Children,  he  smiled  at  the  legend  over  the 
gateway  and  said  that  that  was  where  people  ought  to  put  him.  Thereby 
he  named  himself  among  the  blessed.  Most  people,  at  about  the  college- 
going  age,  contrive  to  cure  themselves  of  being  children.  This  process  is 
called  "growing-up"  by  those  who  do  not  truly  understand  it:  by  the  wise 
ones  it  is  called  "forgetting."  Thereafter,  for  people  who  have  grown-up 
and  forgotten,  there  comes  necessarily  a  time  when,  to  achieve  reality, 
they  must  become  again  like  little  children.  By  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand this  second  process,  it  is  called  "conversion,"  or  some  other  solemn 
name;  by  the  wise  ones  it  is  called  "remembering."  To  be  born  with 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  within  us,  to  forget  all  about  it  in  the  heyday  and 
hurly-burly  of  the  world,  and  then  to  regain  with  tears  a  tardy  recollec- 
tion of  it, — this  is  the  lot  of  those  who  have  to  throw  away  their  jewel 
in  order  to  appreciate  its  worth.  But  now  and  then  is  launched  some 
happy  soul  who  refuses  to  grow  up,  and  who,  because  he  never  forgets, 
is  spared  the  subsequent  tragedy  of  toiling  to  regain  remembrance. 
Such  ;i  soul,  like  Portia's  little  candle,  throws  his  beams  afar  and  shines 
like  a  good  deed  in  tin's  naughty  world  ;  and  whether  he  be  named  Lowell 
or  Charles  Lamb  or  Stevenson  or  Kenneth  Grahame,  humanity  is  hap- 
pier because  of  him. 

Now,  in  Mater,  the  main  dramatic  struggle  is  between  a  mother,  who 
has  never  lost  the  sunny  soul  of  childhood,  and  her  son  and  daughior, 
who  have  undergone  with  grim  solemnity  Uu>  tragic  process  of  growing- 
up.     Mater  is  forty-four  years  old,  as  age  is  mathematically  reckoned; 

lMater.      An    American   Study   in   Comedy.     By  Percy    Maekayc.     New    York: 
The  Macmillan  ( lompany. 
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.but  her  hair  is  golden,  her  voice  and  eyes  are  bright  with  lyric  laughter, 
and  she  has  a  heart  that  dances  ever  with  the  daii'odils.  As  a  conse- 
quence, she  conveys  an  impression  of  unconquerable  youth,  and  seem-, 
to  a  casual  glance,  many  years  younger  than  her  own  daughter.  Her 
husband  has  been  dead  a  year;  but  instead  of  wearing  mourning,  she 
dresses  always  in  the  color  of  the  sunbeams.  The  reason  is  that  she  can 
never  think  of  blackness  and  of  death  in  remembering  her  hero:  "He 
was  never  that,"  she  cries,  "he  was  life.  He  was  always  life."  This 
husband,  Senator  Dean,  had  been  a  great  statesman — "strong  and  tender 
and  stern  and  right,"  as  Mater  sings  in  a  song  that  she  has  made  about 
him.  She  loves  him  eternally,  for  the  simple  and  wise  reason  that  he  was 
a  great  man.  Bis  -"ii,  Michael,  who  never  really  knew  him,  reveres 
him  for  a  reason  not  so  wise, — the  reason,  namely,  that  he  was  a  great 
statesman.  What  Michael  loves  is  not  so  much  his  father  as  the  idea  of 
his  father;  and  the  boy  looks  down  upon  his  mother  because  she  does 
not  also  worship  an  idea  instead  of  loving  a  man.  This  is  a  sign  that 
.Michael  has  only  recently  undergone  the  tragedy  of  growing-up.  and 
has  forgotten  (hint/s  in  a  haze  of  theories:  he  has  a  long  way  yet  to  travel 
before  he  may  regain  remembrance.  For  this  reason  there  is  a  certain 
sad  absurdity  in  Michael's  young  ambition  to  carry  on  the  great  work 
of  his  father.  The  Senator  had  been  a  statesman:  Michael  theorizes 
about  statesmanship.  He  publishes  a  pompous  volume  entitled  Com- 
mon Sense  and  the  Common  Weal — a  thing  that  his  father  would  have 
had  too  much  common  sense  to  do.  And  having  done  this,  Michael  is 
nominated  for  the  legislature. 

A  practical  and  mercenary  politician,  Arthur  Cullen,  is  opposed  to 
his  election.  Cullen  believes  that  he  controls  enough  votes  to  swing  the 
result  one  way  or  the  other;  and  these  he  offers  to  turn  over  to  Michael 
on  condition  that  the  latter  shall  contribute  $-1,000  to  the  campaign 
fund.  This  the  young  idealist  indignantly  refuses.  Now  it  happens 
that,  although  Cullen  is  a  man  of  middle  age  he  has  remembered  from 
his  youth  an  airy  fancy,  and  appreciates  the  poetry  of  mirth.  He  mis- 
takes Mater  for  Michael's  sister  instead  of  his  mother,  and  falls  in  love 
with  her.  At  this  point  the  dramatic  struggle  shifts  its  ground;  for 
Mater,  against  her  son's  will  and  without  his  knowledge,  determines  to 
win  election  for  him  by  cajoling  Cullen.  With  sentiment  and  wit,  with 
laughter  and  allurement,  with  a  blinding  dazzle  of  cleverness  and  charm, 
she  wheedles  the  politician  to  her  will.  When  Michael  discovers  her 
ruse,  he  violently  orders  Cullen  out  of  the  house,  and  Btorms  against 
his  mother  like  Hamlet  in  the  closet-scene.  His  grim  idealism  cannot 
accept  the  concept  of  fighting  an  enemy  with  his  own  weapon.-,  and  op- 
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posing  a  gamester  with  a  game;  it  revolts  from  a  victory  won  by  a 
daiuing  daffodil  of  a  woman  instead  of  by  a  theoretical  idea.  But 
Mater  is  wiser  than  her  son;  and  after  his  election,  she  conquers 
him  to  an  acknowledgment  that  her  way  was  the  way  of  common 
sense. 

All  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  characters  are  truthfully  imagined.  Of  course, 
in  actual  life,  no  grafting  politician  has  ever  revealed  the  poetry  and 
wit  of  Arthur  Cullen;  it  is  difficult  to  concede  that  a  man  whose  mind 
is  like  the  II espe rides  of  Robert  Herrick  should  be  engaged  in  politics 
at  all:  but  the  important  point  is  that,  if  such  a  conjunction  be  con- 
ceded, the  man  would  behave  as  the  author  says  that  Cullen  did.  Mr. 
Mackaye  has  also  constructed  his  story  correctly  for  the  purposes  of 
drama.     The  main  defect  of  the  piece  is  in  the  writing. 

The  greatest  bit  of  dialogue  in  the  entire  play  occurs  at  the  moment 
when  Michael's  visionary  reverence  and  Mater's  human  love  for  their 
common  hero  are  weighed  together  in  the  balance,  and  the  woman  who 
is  real  is  shown  mightier  than  the  young  man  who  is  merely  theoretical. 
Michael  has  been  berating  his  mother,  Hamlet-like.  He  says  imperi- 
ously : 

Look  at  me,  Mater.     Do  you  remember  now? 

Mater  {struck  'pensive  by  Michael's  physical  resemblance  to  his  father). 
All  but  the  name. 

Michael.     Must  I  speak  it  again  and  remind  you  how  sacred  a  name 

Mater  (ivith  gentle  reserve).  No,  boy;  you  eannot  speak  it;  for  not  even 
you  ever  heard  that  name  he  called  me  by,  and  1  will  never  tell  you. 

Michael.     I  stand  here  in  his  place  and  I  will  rebuke 

Mater   {with  moved  dignity).     Your  mother!     Not — his  wife. 

Michael.     And  if  it  be  necessary 

Mater  {quiet  but  commanding) .  Take  care,  my  son!  He  would  not  per- 
mit you. 

Surely  that  is  great  dramatic  writing.  Those  arc  the  words  the  people 
really  said.  The  passage  has  the  grandeur  of  simplicity.  But  unfor- 
tunately this  quotation  is  scarcely  characteristic  of  Mr.  Mackaye's  dia- 
logue throughout  the  larger  part  of  the  play.  Most  of  his  writing  is 
elaborately  literary.  Forgetting  that  poetic  beauty  unadorned  is  adorned 
the  most,  the  author  lias  insisted  on  gilding  his  refined  gold  and  daubing 
his  daffodil.  In  the  first  act  Mater  figures  her  dead  hero  as  a  wonderful 
.-wan-dragon: 

For  bis  feathers  in  the  dark  were  fiery  scales;  his  crest  was  like  purple  iris; 
his  eyea  were  far  up  and  starry;  and  when  he  struck  at  the  storm  with  his 
flashing  beak,  the  sky  was  all  fire. 
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Mater,  of  course,  is  supposed  to  bo  a  poet ;  but  even  so  was  Hamlet;  and 
when  Hamlet  had  a  similar  thing  to  say  about  his  dead  hero,  he  said  it 
thus  : 

lie  was  a  man.  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Mr.  Mackaye's  characters  frequently  Bpeak  the  sort  of  prose  that 

Lowell  wrote  in  that  mood  when  he  was  unable  to  rid  himself  of  clei 
oess.  They  quote  poetry  and  mention  books,  like  a  recent  graduate  as 
yet  uncured  of  Harvard.  Much  of  his  wit  is  merely  intellectual,  a  toy- 
ing with  words,  a  tickling  of  the  brain,  not  a  strumming  of  the  heart- 
strings. Mater  borrows  the  Queen  Mab  speech  of  Mercutio  and  d] 
in  references  to  Erasmus,  La  Fontaine,  and  Rabelais,  none  of  whom 
(excepting  possibly  the  fabulist)  it  is  likely  that  she  had  read.  Often 
the  author  forgets  that  Michael  isn't  Hamlet,  and  makes  him  speak  the 
hitter's  line-.  Mater,  in  a  certain  speech,  couples  "the  imagination  of 
Moliere  and  the  finesse  of  Rachel";  and  the  fact  that  she  is  evidently 
unaware  that  Rachel  was  not  a  comic  but  a  tragic  actress  indicates  that 
she  might  better  have  left  such  allusions  alone. 

In  his  inability  to  restrain  his  own  literary  fancy,  to  prevent  him- 
self from  juggling  with  mere  words,  Mr.  Mackaye  demonstrated  that  he 
his  not  yet  learned  to  aim  level  and  to  shoot  straight  at  the  mark.  Every 
now  and  then  his  hand  fluttered  upward  and  he  hit  above  the  bull's-eye. 
For  this  reason,  and  apparently  for  this  alone,  his  really  fine  play  proved 
caviare  to  the  general. 

It  is  not  dilfieuk  to  understand  why  .1  Gentleman  from  Mississippi 
should  appeal  to  a  much  larger  public  than  that  which  found  its  plac 

the  performance  of  Mater.  It  is  aimed  Less  at  a  witty, 
"A  Gentleman  trained  intelligence,  and  more  at  a  humorous  and 
from  genial  human  sympathy.     This  thoroughly   enjoyable 

Mississippi"  comedy  was  written  by  Mr.  Harrison  Rhodes,  with  the 

assistance  of  that  ingratiating  actor.  Mr.  Thomas  A. 
Wise,  who  plays  the  leading  part.  Its  theme  is  the  friendship  of  a  young 
man  and  a  man  of  middle  age — a  friendship  which  makes  it  possible 
for  them  to  accomplish  together  a  noble  work  which  neither  is  equi] 
to  do  alone.  The  elder  man,  William  H.  Langdon,  18  a  newly  elected 
tor  from  Mississippi.  He  is  a  man  of  large  heart  anil  ready  sym- 
pathy He  is  incorruptibly  honest,  but  as  yet  he  has  had  no  experience 
of  politics;  and  he  has  ben  senl  to  Washington  by  the  party  t  his 

Stat.'  because  the  grafting  politicians  believe  thai  they  can  make  a  r 
tool  of  his  inexperience.    The  younger  man.  Bud  Haines,  is  the  \\ 
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ington  correspondent  of  a  New  York  newspaper,     lie  knows  all  the  ins 

and  nuts  of  the  political  game.  The  two  men  like  each  other  at  first  sight; 
and  the  Senator  engages  Haines  to  be  his  private  secretary.  They  share 
the  same  ideals;  each  desires  to  put  down  corruption.  Together  they 
appear  impregnable;  for  Haines  has  the  experience  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  game  that  Langdon  lacks,  and  Langdon  has  the  position 
and  authority  without  which  Haines  can  accomplish  nothing.  United 
they  stand;  but  divided  they  would  fall.  Therefore  their  corrupt 
opponents  contrive,  at  the  climax  of  the  story,  to  convince  each  of  them 
that  the  other  is  dishonest.  There  follows  an  estrangement  which  is 
ecu  ninety  touching  to  the  heart.  Thereafter,  of  course,  the  breach  is 
healed  by  understanding:  the  two  friends  come  together  once  again,  and 
conquer  in  their  struggle  for  the  right. 

This  manly  and  estimable  story  is  well  plotted;  the  play  is  alive  with 
movement  and  with  action,  and  exhibits  many  true  and  clever  bits  of 
characterization.  Many  local  details  of  life  in  Washington  are  amusingly 
suggested.  The  play  is  simply,  truthfully,  and  humorously  written; 
it  is,  at  every  moment,  honest  and  sincere.  It  sets  for  itself  a  mark 
neither  low  nor  very  high;  but  it  aims  directly  at  it  and  hits  it  with 
a  ring. 

In  the  strange  old  Stuart  days  there  used  to  be  a  maxim  that  the 

king  could  do  no  wrong;  but  after  a  certain  monarch  lost  his  head, 

the  maxim  lost  its  meaning.     This  antiquated  supersti 

t ion  has,  however,  been  revived  in  the  case  of  Mr.  David 

tt    e  „  1£  Kmg      Belasco.     Judging  from  the  reviews  of  his  productions 

which  appear  in  nearly  all  the  newspapers,  one  would 

infer  that  Mr.  Belasco  is  infallible.     He  has  only  to 

lift  his  curtain;  and  all  the  irresponsible  reviewers  crook  the  pregnant 

hinges  of  the  knee.     The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.     It  happens  that  the 

public   at   large    sympathizes    with    Mr.    Belasco    in    his    single-handed 

fight    against    the    syndicate,    and    wants    him    to    succeed.      Now    the 

newspapers — those  purveyors  of  public  opinion,  or  (as  0.  Henry  would 

«\ press  it)    those  straws  which  show  which  way  the  hot  air  blows-- 

are  therefore  eager  to  hail  his  every  effort  with  fanfaronnades  of  praise. 

This,  however,  is  exceedingly  unfair  to  Mr.  Belasco.     Why  should  ho 

alone  among  producing  managers  be  denied  the  meed  of  honest  cril.i- 

cism?     Surely,  by  his  manifest  ability,  his  indomitable  daring,  he  has 

earned  the  right  to  be  considered  seriously. 

Mr.  Belasco's  current  production,  which  has  been  hailed  hysterically 
,i-  ,i  masterpiece,  is  admirably  acted  and  perfectly  produced;  but  it  is 
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a  very  bad  play.  It  is  a  melodrama  called  The  Fighting  Hope,  and  Lb 
the  first  offering  of  a  young  author  named  William  J.  Hurlbut.     Mr. 

Hurlbut  exhibits  a  vivid  sense  of  theatrical  situation,  and  a  certain 
ability  at  building;  but  he  has  no  sense  of  character,  and  the  emotions 
he  depicts  are  entirely  untrue  to  life.  The  young  author  evidently  think- 
that  writing  melodrama  is  as  easy  as  lying;  but  in  this  he  is  mistaken. 
Melodrama,  which  deals  with  violent  emotions  evoked  by  strange  and 
stirring  situations,  depends  for  its  effect,  even  more  than  tragedy  or 
comedy,  upon  a  certain  momentary  plausibility  of  incident.  You  may 
enjoy  She  Sloops  to  Conquer  without  believing  that  young  Marlow 
could  possibly  have  mistaken  Mr.  Hardcastle's  residence  for  a  tavern; 
and  you  may  enjoy  (Edipus  King  without  believing  that  (Edipus  could 

sibly  have  been  married  to  his  mother  for  many  years  without  ever 
discovering  the  enormity.  The  reason  is  that  in  comedy  and  tragedy 
the  ideas  evoked  are  immeasurably  more  important  than  the  situations 
thai  evoke  them.  But  in  melodrama  the  situations  themselves  are  para- 
mount; in  them  alone  the  interest  is  centred;  and  unless  they  seem 
plausible  to  the  audience,  during  the  moment,  at  least,  when  they  are 
being  enacted,  the  entire  fabric  of  the  play  will  seem  merely  a  matter 
of  sound  a n<l  fury,  signifying  nothing.  Hence  we  are  confronted  with 
the  paradox  that  melodrama  must  be  even  more  truthfully  plotted  than 
those  higher  types  of  drama  which  aim  more  earnestly  at  revealing  truth. 

The  story  of  The  Fighting  Hope  concerns  itself  with  a  woman  whose 
husband  has  been  sent  to  Sing  Sing  for  misappropriating  a  large  sum 
of  money  belonging  to  the  trust  company  of  which  he  was  cashier.  The 
heroine  believe-  that  lie  is  innocent  and  that  the  president  of  the  com- 
pany is  in  reality  the  guilty  man.  In  order  to  clear  her  children  of  the 
stigma  of  disgrace,  she  gets  herself  employed  by  the  presidenl  as  con- 
fidential secretary,  and  seeks  by  stratcgv  to  secure  evidence  against  him. 
Instead,  she  gets  possession  of  a  letter  which  proves  her  husband's  guilt 
beyond  a  doubt.  Meanwhile  .-he  has  grown  to  admire  and  unconsciously 
to  love  the  president,  who  is  in  every  way  a  worthy  man.  This,  of  course, 
complicates  the  situation.  None  the  less  she  burn-  the  letter,  and  shields 
her  worthless  husband  from  the  imminent  proof  of  the  president's  inno- 
cence. Not  until  she  discovers  that  her  husband  squandered  the  stolen 
money  on  a  disreputable  woman,  does  she  turn  against  him  finally.  The 
husband  escapes  from  prison,  bui  i-  shol  down  dead  by  his  pur-: 
It  ought  to  have  been  an  easy  matter  to  tell  this  exciting  story  without 
falsifying;  but  in  watching  (he  behavior  of  Mr.  Hurlbufs  characters,  one 
felt  forced  to  murmur  frequently  that  emphatic  line  of  Brownin 
"lies — lie-,  again — and  .••til!,  they  li< '." 
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We  arc  asked  to  believe  that  the  president  of  a  great  trust  company 
does  all  his  business  at  his  country-seat,  conveniently  situated  within 
sight  of  Sing  Sing  prison;  that  he  has  never  seen  the  wife  of  the  man 
who  had  been  cashier  of  the  company  for  many  years;  that  his  secre- 
tary is  her  friend  and  relinquishes  the  position  to  her;  that  when  she 
enters  the  president's  house  she  discovers  that  his  housekeeper  is  an  old 
friend  of  hers,  whom  she  has  not  seen  for  years,  and  who,  like  her, 
believes  the  president  to  be  guilty;  that  the  president  immediately  tells 
her  the  combination  of  his  private  safe;  that  having  done  so,  he  forgets 
it  himself;  that  when  the  husband  escapes  from  prison,  he  goes  at  once 
to  the  house  of  his  enemy,  where  he  would  assuredly  be  recognized  and 
caught;  that  when  he  tells  his  wife  that  the  governor  has  pardoned  him, 
she  believes  his  statement  without  question,  though  she  is  intimately 
familiar  with  every  detail  of  his  case  and  knows  him  besides  to  be  a 
liar: — but  two  points  more  preposterous  than  these  demand  a  more 
detailed  consideration. 

At  the  close  of  the  second  act  the  president  must  go  to  town  at 
once  to  lay  before  the  district  attorney  the  letter  that  exonerates  him. 
He  has  barely  time  to  catch  his  train.  He  supposes  the  letter  to  be 
in  his  safe,  of  which  he  has  forgotten  the  combination.  He  asks  the 
heroine  to  get  it  for  him.  This  she  cannot  do,  because  she  has  already 
burned  it.  She  starts  for  the  safe,  remarks  that  she  has  a  headache, 
turns,  and  flees  to  the  refuge  of  her  room.  The  curtain  falls.  Two  or 
three  hours  afterward  the  president  is  discovered  sitting  smilingly 
around,  waiting  for  his  secretary  to  get  over  her  headache.  It  has  not 
occurred  to  him  to  send  the  housekeeper  to  her  room  to  inquire  the  com- 
bination of  the  safe.  He  has  made  no  effort  to  secure  the  letter,  though 
every  minute  is  precious  to  him.  His  patience  puts  the  audience  to 
shame. 

After  the  heroine  has  discovered  that  her  husband  is  guilty  and  the 
president  is  innocent,  she  is  implored  by  the  housekeeper,  in  the  very 
presence  of  the  president,  to  bear  false  witness  against  the  latter  and  send 
him  to  prison  for  ten  years;  she  is  told  that  this  is  her  moral  duty,  he- 
rn use,  above  and  beyond  all  other  considerations,  she  ought  to  clear  her 
children  of  the  cloud  of  their  father's  disgrace.  The  heroine,  for  the  time 
being,  accepts  the  advice  of  the  housekeeper.  This  preposterous  dialogue 
is  not  only  absolutely  false,  hut  shocking  and  revolting  to  the  least  de- 
veloped sense  of  ethics.  For  Ibis  reason,  doubtless,  a  female  writer  for 
an  evening  newspaper  of  enormous  circulation  lias  remarked  thai  "TJie 
Fighting  Hopr,  is  a  fighting  hope  for  all  that  is  best  in  man  and  woman." 
Meanwhile  the  judicious  grieve. 
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A  good  contrast  to  The  Fighting  Hope  is  afforded  by  Pierre  of  the 
Plains,  a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  admirable  melodrama.     This  piece 
was  built  and  written  by  that  skilful  actor,  Mr.   Edgar 
Selwyn,  on  the  basis  of  a  series  of  stories  by  Sir  Gilbert 
pi  .     „  Parker  entitled   Pierre  and   his  People;   but   there   is 

scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  play  that  suggests  the 
ordinary  dramatization  of  a  novel.  It  presents  a 
steadily  ascending  series  of  exciting  situations,  compactly  constructed, 
with  never  an  extraneous  digression.  The  thrilling  circumstances  of 
the  swiftly  moving  story  are  all  naturally  handled;  the  characterization 
is  simple  and  true;  the  dialogue  is  at  all  points  adequately,  and  at  some 
points  cleverly,  written;  and  the  stage-business  of  the  crucial  scenes  give- 
evidence  of  a  visual  imagination  of  a  very  high  order.  Characters  that  a  re 
real  and  true  are  revealed  through  the  medium  of  rapid  action;  the  story 
stimulates  suspense  and  conquers  credence;  the  audience  is  transported 
to  the  Canadian  northwest  and  made  to  live  vicariously  a  life  of  large 
adventure  during  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage.  This  estimable  melo- 
drama afford-  evidence  of  how  much  may  he  effected  by  aiming  level 
at  a  mark  and  hitting  it  hard.  It  is  better  than  many  more  ambitious 
dramas,  because  it  does  not  offer  caviare  to  the  general;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  never  for  a  moment  makes  the  judicious  grieve,  because  it 
is  conceived  sincerely  and  executed  honestly.  Pierre  of  the  Plains  is 
the  host  play  which  has  yet  been  written  about  the  Canadian  northwest, 
and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  dramas  of  the  present  season. 

The  main  bother  about  promises  is  that   they  demand   fulfilment; 

and  to  write  a  first  play  of  extraordinary  promise  is  to  place  one's  future, 

as  it  were,  in  pawn.     Miss  Rachel  Crothers  has  dm 

very   shallow    and    shabby    bit   of    work    in    Myself — 

T>     .     „  Bettina:  and  the  fact  that  in  The   Three  of  Us  she 

Bettina  ,  ' 

promised  very,  very  much,  and  in  The  Coming  of  Mrs. 

Patrick  still  promised  quite  a  deal,  makes  it  all  the 
more  distressing  to  consider  her  apparent  inability  to  redeem  her  pled 
at  the  present  time.  Myself — Bettina  is  merely  a  making  over  of  Suder- 
mann'a  Heimat  (known  to  us  as  Mag  da),  with  the  story  localized  in 
a  Bmall  New  England  town.  It  is  therefore  scarcely  necessary  to  examine 
it  in  detail.  The  play  opens  with  the  dear  old  "dust-the-furniture" 
exposition,  which  was  a  favorite  with  Scribe  and  the  earlier  Sardou, 
in  days  antedating  the  memory  of  the  oldesl  living  graduate  from 
the  expedient.  There  is  no  note  of  individuality  about  the  characti 
they   are   type-,  instead    of   bring    people.      The    dialogue    is    written 
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with  none  of  that  subtle  reality  of  del  nil  which  Miss  Crothers,  by  her 
earlier  work,  had  led  us  to  expect  from  her.  The  heroine  rehearses  a 
Salome  dance,  with  the  purpose  of  performing  it  at  a  church  sociable, 
and  seems  surprised  and  pained  when  the  conservative  congregation 
object  to  the  proposal.  Bettina  prates  for  two  acts  about  her  own  broad- 
mindedness  and  freedom  from  the  obsession  of  conventional  ideals;  and 
yet  when  her  younger  sister  is  detected  in  an  indiscretion,  she  turns 
against  the  girl  and  priggishly  berates  her,  while  a  parson  of  presumably 
narrow  mind  gives  the  girl  the  sympathy  she  needs.  The  play  is  false  to  the 
Xew  England  that  it  pretends  to  depict,  and  in  no  way  exhibits  a  sincere 
envisaging  of  life.  If,  indeed,  the  appeal  of  this  piece  was  deliberately 
directed  at  any  sort  of  audience  whatever,  the  author  must  have  aimed 
it  at  that  quantity  of  barren  spectators  of  whom  Hamlet  disapproved. 

There  is  an  entirely  legitimate  type  of  play  which  is  intended  for 

the  road.     Such  a  piece  is  aimed,  not  at  the  metropolitan  public,  which 

is  always  somewhat  jaded  in  its  theatre-going,  but  at 

the  people  of  the  smaller  towns  throughout  the  country, 

"Agnes"  who  bring  to  the  theatre  a  more  innocent  and  eager 

interest  in  the  mere  mechanism  of  a  striking  plot.     A 

rather  worthy  example  of  this  crudely  effective  type  of 

drama  is  Agnes,  which  was  written  by  Mrs.   Sidney  Drew,  wTho  has 

employed  the  pen-name  of  ' 'George  Cameron/' 

The  heroine  is  married  to  a  brute  of  a  husband,  whom  she  hates. 
While  they  are  cruising  together  on  a  yacht,  the  vessel  is  run  down.  The 
husband  is  stunned  by  a  blow  upon  the  head,  a  fog  arises,  and  when 
the  yacht  sinks,  is  given  up  for  drowned.  The  heroine  is  saved,  and  some 
time  later  meets  the  one  love  of  her  life,  a  doctor  who  is  famous  for  his 
skill  in  curing  mental  ailments.  She  marries  him,  and  they  have  a 
child.  Meanwhile  her  first  husband  has  been  picked  up  by  some  fisher- 
men and  has  started  life  anew;  but  owing  to  that  blow  upon  his  head, 
he  is  utterly  unable  to  remember  anything  that  happened  in  his  life 
before  the  accident.  He  comes  to  the  doctor  to  be  cured  of  his  infirmity. 
The  heroine  recognizes  him,  and  implores  the  doctor  not  to  operate  upon 
him.  She  is,  of  course,  unable  to  disclose  the  reason  for  the  terror 
she  evinces,  and  the  doctor  proceeds  with  the  experiment.  The  plot  is 
solved  by  the  fact  that  the  first  husband  dies  from  the  effects  of  the 
operation. 

In  setting  forth  this  fairly  interesting  story,  the  author  consumed 
too  much  time  with  passages  of  mere  narrative;  hut  the  play  contained 
several  -(rut-  which  had  a  genuine  theatrical  appeal.     In  the  last  act, 
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particularly,  the  harrowing  suspense  was  skilfully  maintained.  Of 
course  the  author  did  not  create  any  real  characters;  but  she  succeeded 
in  fashioning  several  effective  acting  parts.  The  play  should  prove  very 
interesting  to  a  public  that  does  not  insist  that  the  purpose  of  the  theatre 

is  to  set  forth  a  criticism  of  life. 


There  was  plenty  of  criticism  of  life,  hut  very  little  drama,  in  His 
Wife's  Family,  by  Mrs.  Golding  Bright,  or,  as  she  prefers  to  call  her- 
self, "George  Egerton."    The  piece  gave  a  genuine  and 

graphic  presentation  of  the  volatility  of  the  Irish  tem- 
"His  Wife's 
F      ..  „  perament.     It  exhibited  the  ups  and  downs  in  worldly 

fortune  of  a  certain  Irish  family,  who,  whenever  luck 

was  with  them,  cast  their  affluence  to  the  winds,  and 

whenever  it  turned  against  them,  managed  by  imaginative  subterfuges 

to  extort  a  living  from  their  relatives  and  friends.    The  characters  were 

clearly  and  truthfully  depicted;  the  dialogue  was  written  with  unction 

and  with  native  wit;  and  the  prevailing  humor  of  the  piece  was  set  off 

by  many  sincere  passages  of  sentiment  and  pathos.    His  Wife's  Family 

was  a  laudable  bit  of  literature;  but  it  had  no  plot  and  very  little  action, 

and  it  never  rose  to  the  tensity  of  true  dramatic  action.     It  presented 

life  directly,  without  conscious  patterning  or  employment  of  the  usual 

expedients  of  emphasis.     For  this  reason  it  proved  caviare  to  the  general. 

Mr.  George  Ade,  in  a  boisterous  one-act  comedy  entitled  Mrs,  Peck- 

ham* 8  Carouse,  has  satirized  the  epidemic  of  prohibition  which  is  now 

sweeping  over  many  sections  of  the  United  Slates.     Mrs. 

Peckham  is  a  total  abstainer,  and  the  leader  of  a  tern- 

r      '     „  perance  crusade;  Mr.  Peckham  occasionally  uncorks  a 

bottle  on  the  sly.     A  series  of  farcical  situations  flings 

Mrs.  Peckham  into  a  faint,  from  which  she  is  revived 

with  a  quantity  of  her  husband's  whiskey  sufficient  to  befuddle  her  facul- 

and   make  her  an   ironical  example  of  the  potency  of  the  demon 

drink.     Mr.  Ade  has  adorned  the  dialogue  with  his  usual  fresh  and  racy 

humor,  and  contrive-  to  create  a  great  deal  of  fun  in  the  brief  compass 

of  an  act. 

This  little  farce  is  now  serving  as  a    curtain-raiser   for   The  Mollusc. 

\   second  seeing  of  Mr.  Huberl    Henry  Davie-'  dainty  and  delightful 

comedy  confirms  a  previous  impression  thai  it  is  by  far  the  finest  play 

of  this  entire  Beason.     No  <>ne  ran  afford  i«>  miss  it  who  cares  for  whal 

is  delicate  in  art. 
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The  Man  H7/o  Stood  Still,  by  Mr.  Jules  Eckert  Goodman,  is  a  com- 
pound of  familiar  and  conventional  materials.     Its  main  ingredients  are 
an  old  watchmaker  who  refuses  to  grow  with  this  grow- 
ing age,  and,  preferring  antiquated  Swiss  movements 
"The  Man  Who  -,    ,      .  .  .     ,       .  ,      ,  . 

St     d  St'll"  up-to-date  American,  is  overcome  m  business  by  his 

rival;  the  usual  seduced  daughter  who  is  cursed  tem- 
pestuously by  her  father  after  her  defection;  and  the 
accustomed  softening  of  the  father's  heart  by  the  prattle  of  his  daugh- 
ter's child.  The  scene  is  laid  on  the  lower  East  Side;  and  the  play 
resembles  in  general  method  those  crudely  effective  Yiddish  dramas 
which  are  acted  on  the  Bowery.  Charming  and  homely  bits  of  charac- 
terization alternate  with  low-comic  interludes  which  amuse  the  many. 
Xow  and  then  the  author  preaches  ex  cathedra.  Passages  of  genuine 
pathetic  humor  culminate  in  false  explosions  of  hysterical  melodrama. 
The  piece  in  the  main  is  written  neither  well  nor  badly;  but  the  dialogue 
always  has  at  least  the  merit  of  simplicity.  The  author  exhibits  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  mechanics  of  the  stage;  and  it  seems  not  at  all 
unlikely  that,  after  a  little  more  experience,  he  will  write  a  really  worthy 
play.  This  is  not  said  with  the  intention  of  damning  Mr.  Goodman 
with  faint  praise;  for  to  have  devised  an  entertainment  so  satisfactory 
for  the  average  audience  as  is  his  present  piece  is  no  mean  accomplish- 
ment for  an  author  hitherto  unknown. 

The  greatest  disappointment  of  the  present  season  is  the  four-act 
melodrama  entitled  Samson,  by  M.  Henri  Bernstein,  the  author  of  The 

Thief.     The  material  of  the  new  piece  is  inherently 

effective ;  but  it  is  presented  with  hardly  a  trace  of  that 
"Samson"  extraordinary    technical    accomplishment    which   made 

The  Thief  one  of  the  most  memorable  plays  of  recent 

years. 
A  man  of  low  birth,  Maurice  Brachard,  has  risen  by  indomitable 
energy  and  application  to  a  position  of  command  in  the  financial  world 
of  Paris.  After  he  has  made  his  millions,  he  marries  a  daughter  of 
the  old  nobility,  who,  however,  does  not  love  him.  She  is  allured  by 
a  worthless  profligate,  Jerome  Le  Govain,  who  takes  her  to  a  disreputable 
supper-party  in  a  notorious  resort,  from  which,  however,  revolting  in 
disgust,  she  escapes  unscathed  by  tragic  consequences.  Brachard  dis- 
covers her  intended  infidelity,  and  resolves  to  be  tremendously  revenged. 
Le  Govain  has  invested  all  his  money  in  the  slock  of  a  copper  company 
in  which  Brachard  holds  the  controlling  interest.  The  magnate  under- 
takes to  heal   down  the  price  of  iho  stock  with  the  view  of  ruining  his 
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rival ;  but  in  order  to  effect  this  purpose,  he  is  obliged  to  sacrifice  his 
own  entire  fortune.  In  the  big  scene  of  the  play,  Brachard  holds 
Le  Govain  a  prisoner  in  the  Hotel  liitz  throughout  the  panic  on  the 
Bourse,  until  the  newsboys  in  the  street  cry  out  the  financial  annihilation 
of  them  both.  By  this  impressive  deed  the  magnate  wins  the  admiration, 
and  at  last  the  love,  of  his  disdainful  wife. 

The  play  opens  with  a  crude,  redundant,  tedious  exposition,  which 
is  effected,  without  action,  by  the  means  of  conversation  only.  Every 
detail  of  the  later  and  more  important  scenes  is  expounded  in  advance, 
not  once  but  many  times,  so  that  when  at  last  the  scenes  themselves 
are  reached  the  audience  has  grown  already  weary  of  them.  The  main 
events  are  discounted  by  undue  anticipation.  The  action  does  not  hurry 
onward  and  climb  upward,  as  did  the  action  of  The  Thief.  There  is 
never  a  moment  of  surprise,  and  the  piece  fails  at  all  points  to  suggest 
the  imminence  of  the  unexpected.  It  presents  no  real  characters,  except- 
ing possibly  the  hero,  and  not  even  an  array  of  effective  acting  parts. 
The  dialogue  is  written  without  brilliancy,  vivacity,  or  reality.  It  seems 
impossible  to  conceive  that  The  Thief  and  Samson  should  be  the  products 
of  the  same  imagination.  I  have  not  read  the  original  text  of  the 
present  play,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  whether  or  not  it  has  been  tam- 
pered with  in  adaptation ;  but  as  no  discredit  is  assigned  to  an  adapter  on 
the  programme  of  the  American  production,  it  seems  necessary  to  burden 
M.  Bernstein  with  the  imperfections  of  the  play. 

Clai/foji  Hamilton. 


''HERE  I  AND  SORROW  SIT" 

BY  A.  L.  BUXXER 

I  shut  the  door  upon  my  Grief,  and  said 
"I  have  my  life  to  live  and  must  forget." 
Then  fared  I  forth  into  the  world  and  Led 
A  life  that  was  too  full  for  past  regret. 
But  suddenly  I  found  my  tale  was  told, 
My  days  are  spent,  and  I,  alone  and  old, 
Sit  waiting  "till  the  last  sad  years  are  fled. 
Then  Griff  came  back,  an  old  familiar  friend. 
And  all  my  loneliness  is  comforted, 
While  I  and  Sorrow  sit  waiting  the  end. 

.1.   L.  Bun 
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BY   J.   C.   BNAITH 

CHAPTER  I 

THE    OLD    WOMAN    OF    HILL    STREET 

Ax  old  lady  who  lived  in  Hill  Street — I  forget  the  number,  and 
if  I  could  remember  it  I  don't  think  1  should  tell  you — was  making 
arrangements  to  enter  upon  her  seventy-fourth  year. 

It  was  a  quarter  to  nine  in  the  morning  by  the  ormolu  clock  on 
the  chimneypiece ;  and  the  old  lady,  somewhat  shrivelled,  very  wide- 
awake, and  in  the  absence  of  her  toupee  from  its  accustomed  position 
— at  present  it  was  in  the  centre  of  the  dressing  table — looking  remark- 
ably like  a  fierce  old  parrot,  was  sitting  up  in  bed.  Cushions  supported 
her  venerable  form,  and  an  Indian  shawl,  the  gift  of  her  sovereign, 
covered  the  aged  shoulders. 

There  were  people  who  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  her  as  a  very 
worldly  minded  and  very  wicked  old  lady.  The  former  of  these  epithets 
there  is  none  to  dispute;  in  regard  to  the  latter  let  our  silence  honor 
the  truth.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  take  away  the  character  of 
one  who  has  always  passed  as  a  Christian,  nor  do  we  lay  so  much  stress 
upon  wickedness  as  some  people  do,  but  as  far  as  this  old  lady 
is  concerned  it  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  no  bigotry. 

If  sheer  worldliness  of  mind  is  the  foster  mother  of  wickedness 
the  old  woman  who  lived  in  Hill  Street  must  have  come  perilously  near 
to  that  condition.  Her  views  upon  all  matters  relating  to  this  world 
wrere  extremely  robust,  and  years  and  experience  had  confirmed  her  in 
them,  In  regard  to  the  next  world  she  seldom  expressed  an  opinion. 
In  this  she  was  doubtless  wise.  Sitting  very  upright  in  her  bed,  with 
those  glittering  eyes  and  hawklike  features  the  unmistakable  mistress  of 
all  they  surveyed,  she  was  enough  to  strike  the  boldest  heart  with  awe. 
Not  that  temerity  was  the  long  suit  of  Miss  Burden,  a  gentlewoman  of 
a  certain  age,  whose  sole  mission  in  life  it  was  to  do  her  good  will  and 
pleasure  in  return  for  board  and  residence  and  forty  pounds  per  annum 
paid  quarterly. 

Duly  fortified  with  a  slier  of  dry  toast  and  a  cup  of  very  strong 
tea,  the  old  lady  said  in  such  a  cleai  and  incisive  tone  that  her  early 

1  Copyright,  1008,  hy  Moffat,    Yard  &  Company. 
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years  might  have  heen  given  up  to  the  study  of  elocution,  "Burden, 
cover  my  head." 

The  gentlewoman  obeyed  the  command  with  delicacy  and  with 
dexterity.  Yet  it  must  not  he  thought  that  the  elaborate  mechanism 
which  adorned  the  venerable  poll  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four 
was  taken  from  the  centre  of  the  dressing  table.  It  was  not.  Various 
ceremonies  had  to  be  performed  before  the  moment  arrived  for  its 
reception.  ]n  its  place  a  temporary  but  none  the  less  marvellous 
erection  of  fine  needlework  and  point  lace  was  produced  by  Miss  Burden 
and  arranged  like  a  veritable  canopy  about  the  brow  of  Minerva. 

"Admit  Marehbanks,"  said  the  voice  from  the  bed. 

The  door  was  opened  and  that  personage  was  ushered  in.  Mr. 
Marehbanks  merits  a  description  quite  as  much  as  his  mistress.  Yet 
how  to  do  justice  to  him,  that  is  the  problem.  The  poise  of  his  bearing, 
his  urbane  reserve,  his  patrician  demeanor  were  those  of  an  ambassador. 
I  lis  whole  being  was  enveloped  in  an  air  of  high  diplomacy.  His  most 
trivial  action  seemed  to  raise  the  ghost  of  Lord  John  Eussell.  Like 
his  venerable  mistress  he  was  a  Whig  to  the  core.  He  had  been  born, 
he  had  been  bred,  and  by  the  grace  of  God  he  was  determined  to  die 
in  that  tradition. 

Under  the  left  arm  of  Mr.  Marehbanks  was  the  Morning  Post,  which 
organ  of  opinion  had  been  warmed  by  his  own  hands.  In  his  right 
hand  he  bore  a  small  silver  dish.  Upon  it  was  a  little  pile  of  rather 
important  looking  correspondence. 

With  the  courtly  grace  of  a  bygone  age  Mr.  Marehbanks  bowed  to 
the  occupant  of  the  four  poster — old  ladies  who  live  in  Hill  Street  do 
not  put  their  faith  in  new  furniture — and  his  venerable  mistress  was 
pleased  to  say: 

ui  tood-morning,  Marehbanks/' 

"Good-morning,  my  lady/'  said  Mr.  Marehbanks  very  gravely;  and 
then  said  he  with  a  benevolence  thai  would  have  made  a  considerable 
fortune  in  Harley  Street:  "I  trnsl  your  ladyship  has  slept  well." 

"As  well  as  one  can  expect  at  my  age,"  said  the  occupant  of  the 
four  poster. 

No,  Mr.  Marehbanks  did  not  offer  his  venerable  mistress  many  happy 
returns  of  her  birthday.  And  to  those  of  our  readers  who  aspire  to  serve 
old  ladies  who  live  in  TTill  Street — and  let  us  not  be  judged  immodesl 
if  we  express  the  belief  that  many  who  are  inspired  with  this  excellent 
ambition  will  be  found  among  them — a  word  of  warning  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  Lei  us  urge  these  neophytes  nol  to  take  the  practice  of 
Mr.  Marehbanks  for  their  guide.     His  eminence  was  the  fruit  of  years. 
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Kemember  be  bad  been  tipped  by  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington.  He  had 
pulled  down  the  coat  collar  of  Lord  Melbourne  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  while  as  for  Lord  Palmerston  he  knew  him  as  well  as  he  knew 
his  own  father. 

"How  is  Ponto  this  morning?"  inquired  the  occupant  of  the 
four  poster. 

"In  excellent  spirits,  my  lady." 

"And  his  appetite?" 

"He  has  eaten  a  chicken,  my  lad}r,  with  excellent  relish." 

"Humph,"  said  the  old  lady,  "that  dog  eats  as  much  as  a  Christian." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Marchbanks  Ponto  ate  more,  but  he  did  not 
say  so.  He  was  content  merely  to  bow  and  withdraw  with  simple  yet 
ample  dignity.  The  old  lady  read  her  letters,  and  glanced  at  the  Court 
Circular,  the  Parliamentary  Report,  and  the  Money  Market.  She  then 
announced  her  intention  of  getting  up.  Over  the  divers  things  incident 
to  this  complex  process  it  is  doubtless  well  to  draw  the  veil.  Let  it 
suffice  that  an  hour  and  a  half  later  she  reached  her  morning-room, 
a  veritable  dragon  in  black  silk  and  a  brown  wig,  leaning  on  an  ebony 
walking  stick. 

The  normal  condition  of  her  temper  was  severe.  "Acidulated  to 
the  verge  of  the  morose,"  said  those  who  had  no  particular  cause  to 
love  her,  and  their  name  was  legion.  On  this  wet  morning  of 
the  early  spring,  this  seventy-third  annual  commemoration  of  the  most 
pregnant  fact  of  her  experience,  her  temper  was  so  positively  formidable 
that  it  smote  the  officers  of  her  household  with  a  feeling  akin 
to  dismay. 

Various  causes  had  contributed  to  the  state  of  the  barometer.  For 
one  thing  that  impertinent  fellow  Andover  had  issued  his  annual 
persiflage  upon  the  subject  of  her  birthday.  It  fell  upon  the  first  of 
April;  a  stroke  of  irony,  in  Andover's  opinion,  for  which  she  had  never 
quite  been  able  to  forgive  her  creator.  Then,  again,  if  you  came  to 
think  of  it,  what  had  existence  to  offer  an  old  woman  who  had  so  long 
outlived  her  youth;  who  had  neither  kith  nor  kin  of  her  own;  who 
bored  her  friends;  who  rendered  her  dependents  miserable;  who  was 
unable  to  take  exercise;  who  distrusted  doctors  and  despised  the  clergy: 
a  praiser  of  past  times,  who  considered  the  present  age  all  that  it  ought 
not  to  be. 

Why  should  this  old  lady  be  in  a  good  humor  on  her  seventy-third 
birthday?  She  was  a  nuisance  to  everybody,  including  herself.  She 
was  a  vain  and  selfish  old  woman,  as  all  the  world  knew.  Yet  cwn 
she  had  her  points.     Everybody  has  to  have  points  of  some  kind,  else 
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they  would  never  be  allowed  to  persist — particularly  to  their  seventy- 
fourth  year. 

For  one  thing  she  was  good  to  her  pug.  Upon  that  extraordinarily 
repulsive  and  overfed  animal  she  lavished  a  great  deal  of  affection. 
Yet  mark  the  ingratitude  of  the  canine  race.  How  did  that  misshapen, 
dumb,  soulless,  pampered  beast,  whose  figurehead  was  like  a  gargoyle, 
and  whose  eyes  were  so  swollen  with  baked  meats  that  they  could  scarcely 
revolve,  requite  the  constant  care  and  caresses  of  his  mistress?  Why, 
by  getting  fat.  There  could  be  no  doubt  about  it  that  Ponto  was 
getting  fat. 

Almost  the  first  thing  the  old  woman  did  upon  what  was  destined 
to  prove  one  of  the  most  memorable  days  of  a  long  and  not  particularly 
useful  life,  was  to  issue  an  edict.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Collins, 
the  second  footman,  was  to  exercise  Ponto  for  an  hour  every  morning  in 
Hvde  Park.  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Collins,  who  himself  consumed 
more  than  was  good  for  a  human  being,  received  the  edict  is  no  concern 
of  ours. 

It  was  about  a  quarter  to  two — at  least  it  was  getting  near  luncheon 
time — that  the  rare  event  happened  from  which  springs  the  germ  of 
this  history.  How  it  came  to  pass  will  never  be  known.  It  is 
a  problem  to  baffle  the  most  learned  doctors  and  the  most  expert 
psychologists.  For  at  about  a  quarter  to  two,  just  as  Miss  Burden 
had  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  circulating  library,  the  occurrence 
happened.  The  old  lady  of  Hill  Street  was  visited  by  an  Idea. 
To  be  sure  it  did  not  reveal  itself  immediately  in  that  crude  and 
Btartling  guise.  It  had  its  processes  to  go  through,  like  a  cosmos  or  a 
tadpole,  or  any  other  natural  phenomenon  that  burgeons  into  entity. 
The  evolutions  by  which  it  attained  to  its  fulness  were  in  this 
wis 

"Where  have  you  been.  Burden?''  said  the  old  lady,  fixing  a  cold 
eye  upon  the  abashed,  blue-backed  volume  under  the  arm  of  her  gentle- 
woman. 

"I  have  been  changing  a  novel  at  Mudie's,"  said  Miss  Burden. 

"The  usual  rubbish,  I  suppose/'  said  the  old  woman,  giving  a  grim 
turn  to  her  countenance,  which  rendered  it  an  admirable  combination  of 
a  hawk  and  a  hanging  judge. 

uLord  Andover  said  it  was  the  besi  novel  he  had  read  for  years," 
said  Miss  Burden,  with  the  gentle  air  of  one  who  reveres  authority. 

"Humph,"  said  the  old  lady.     "Whatever  Andover  is.  he  has  I 
at  least     Give  it  to  me." 

Miss  Burden  handed  the  blue-backed  volume  to  her  mistress,     The 
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old  lady  opened  it  warily,  lest  she  should  come  too  abruptly  upon  a  fine 
moral  sentiment. 

"Man  uses  good  English,"  she  said  suspiciously.  "Keminds  one  of 
the  man  Disraeli  before  he  made  a  fool  of  himself  in  polities." 

The  next  thing  that  Miss  Burden  was  aware  of  was  that  the  old 
lady  was  fast  asleep. 

When  Mr.  Marchbanks  came  a  few  minutes  later  to  announce  that 
luncheon  was  ready,  the  old  lady  with  the  blue-backed  volume  in  her 
la})  was  snoring  lustily.  An  anxious  consultation  followed.  Her 
ladyship  had  not  missed  her  luncheon  for  seventy-three  years. 

The  far-seeing  wisdom  of  Miss  Burden — doubtless  due  in  some 
measure  to  her  pure  taste  in  English  fiction — was  allowed  to  prevail. 
The  state  of  the  old  woman's  temper  could  not  possibly  be  worse  than 
it  had  been  that  morning  if  the  sun  was  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  firmament.     If  she  slept  undisturbed  it  might  conceivably  be  better. 

Miss  Burden  was  justified  of  her  wisdom.  The  old  lady  missed  her 
luncheon  for  the  first  time  in  seventy-three  years;  Ideas  come  to  us  fast- 
ing; and  that  is  the  only  explanation  there  is  to  offer  of  how  her  Idea 
came  to  be  born. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE    IDEA    WHICH    CAME   TO    HER 

It  was  a  quarter  to  three  when  the  old  lady  awoke.  She  was  alone 
save  for  Ponto,  her  fidus  Achates,  who  was  snoring  in  front  of  the 
fire  with  his  tail  curled  up  in  the  most  ridiculous  manner.  And  yet 
she  was  not  alone,  for  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  her  Idea  was 
already  born  in  her.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Idea  had  sprung 
into  being  even  before  she  had  time  to  turn,  which  she  did  almost 
immediately,  to  the  half  pint  of  claret  and  the  plate  of  goose-liver  pie 
that  Miss  Burden  and  Mr.  Marchbanks  in  consultation  had  caused  to 
be  laid  beside  her. 

Now  do  not  suppose  that  the  Idea  was  proclaimed  forthwith  in  its 
meridian  splendor.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  still  in  its  infancy. 
Jt  had  to  be  shaped  and  reshaped,  to  be  dandled  and  cossetted,  to  be 
born  and  born  again  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  mind,  before  it  gathered 
a  sufficient  force  to  issue  as  it  were  from   Minerva's  frontispiece. 

At  four  o'clock  precisely  it  was  ili<>  custom  of  this  old  lady,  if  the 
light  and  the  British  climate  permitted,  to  drive  the  whole  length  of 
Bond  Street  and  once  round   Hyde   Park. 
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At  that  hour  the  sky  having  cleared  sufficiently  for  the  sun  to  make 

a  tardy  and  shamefaced  appearance,  the  old  lady,  accompanied  by  her 
faithful  gentlewoman  and  her  somnolent  four-footed  bca^t,  entered  the 
equipage  that  was  drawn  up  before  her  door. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  vehicle.  It  had  yellow  wheels  and  a  curious 
round  body,  which,  according  to  scale,  was  very  nearly  as  fat  as  Ponto's. 
It  was  perched  up  on  very  high  springs,  and  was  in  the  forefront  of 
the  fashion  about  the  year  1841. 

Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Gregory,  who  shared  the  box  seat,  would  doubt- 
have  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fashion  about  the  same  period. 
Their  broad  backs,  their  box  cloth,  the  shape  and  texture  of  their  hats, 
and  the  angle  at  which  they  wore  them  unmistakably  belonged  to  a 
very  early  period  of  the  world's  history.  Xo,  they  did  not  wear  side 
whiskers.  I  don't  know  why.  Perhaps  it  was  that  side  whiskers  were 
either  a  little  in  front  or  a  little  behind  the  mode  in  1811.     But  it 

nough  that  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Gregory  did  not  wear  them.  And 
had  they  worn  them,  had  the  present  biographer  had  reason  for  one 
single  moment  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Gregory  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  these  appendages,  he  would  have  given  up  this 
history.     Really  the  line  has  to  be  drawn  somewhere. 

The  progress  along  Bond  Street  was  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an 
hour.  The  horses  were  very  fat  and  very  somnolent,  the  yellow  chariot 
was  very  unwieldy,  and  in  the  language  of  Consfable  X,  who  touched 
his  helmet  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  Square,  "it  took  up  a  deal  o'  room." 
Xone  the  less  the  progress  of  the  vehicle  was  almost  royal. 

The  old  lady  sat  very  upright  in  the  centre  of  the  best  seat,  which 
she  had  all  to  herself.  With  a  nose  of  the  Wellington  pattern  and  a 
chin  to  match,  displayed  under  a  canopy  of  feathers,  she  looked  more 
like  a  hawk  than  ever.  Miss  Burden  in  charge  of  Ponto  and  a  pair 
of  folders,  with  a  tortoise-shell  handle,  was  seated  opposite  at  a  more 
modest  elevation. 

Every  member  of  the  male  sex  whom  she  chanced  to  meet  who 
looked  sufficiently  distinguished  received  a  bovr  from  her;  and  in  return 
she  was  the  recipient  of  some  highly  elaborate  and  wholly  inimitable 
com  With  these  she  ranked  as  ''an  agreeable  old  woman." 

With   the  members   of  the  other  sex,   which    is   socially   the   more 

Lusive,  who.  seated  in  their  barouches,  their  victorias,  their  brougham-. 
and  their  motors,  inclined  their  own  distinguished  heads  from  under 
their  own  barbaric  canopies,  yet  with  no  vain  strivings  in  the  direction 
of  <  ffusiveness,  Bhe  was  greeted  with  a  half-veiled  hostility  of  the  eyelid-, 
and  a  muttered  "There  goes  that  old  cat." 
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I  offer  no  opinion  on  the  justice  or  the  taste  of  the  remark.  I 
claim  no  learning  in  feminology.  Why  these  ladies,  each  of  whom  vied 
with  the  other  in  the  propagation  of  good  works,  each  of  whom  was  an 
honored  patroness  of  more  than  one  charitable  institution  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  human  race,  should  apply  such  a  figure  of  speech 
to  one  who  was  old  and  venerable  I  cannot  imagine. 

Did  they  refer  to  the  quantity  of  feathers  she  was  wearing  upon 
her  helmet  ?  If  so,  since  the  first  of  April,  183 — ,  she  had  caused  many 
a  beautiful  and  harmless  bird  to  be  destined.  But  then  they  them- 
selves were  wearing  similar  great  canopies  of  feathers.  Did  they  refer 
to  her  features?  I  think  not,  for  although  her  nose  was  shaped  like 
a  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey,  they  were  not  conspicuously  feline.  Perhaps 
it  was  that  they  referred  to  her  personal  character.  At  any  rate  they 
are  known  to  be  high  authorities  upon  such  a  matter  as  the  human  char- 
acter, and  as  a  rule  are  very  searching  in  their  judgments.  Certainly 
the  old  lady  proceeding  along  Bond  Street  in  her  yellow  chariot  at  the 
rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  had  done  a  fair  amount  of  mischief  in  her 
time.  And  if  health  and  strength  continued  to  be  vouchsafed  to  her 
by  an  All-wise  Creator,  before  she  died  she  hoped  to  do  a  good  deal 
more. 

In  her  own  little  corner  of  her  own  little  parish  no  old  lady  was 
more  respected.  Where  she  was  not  respected  she  was  feared,  and  where 
she  was  neither  respected  nor  feared  she  was  very  heartily  hated.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  sure.  There  was  not  a  living  creature  who  loved  her, 
unless  it  was  Ponto,  who  being  a  creature  without  a  soul  was  denied 
the  consolations  of  religion. 

I  don't  believe  for  a  moment  that  Miss  Burden  loved  her.  She 
had  caused  her  faithful  gentlewoman,  who  in  the  space  of  twenty  years 
had  given  all  she  had  had  of  youth,  beauty  and  gaiety  in  return  for 
board  and  residence  and  £40  per  annum  paid  quarterly,  to  weep  too 
many  tears  in  the  privacy  of  her  chamber  for  such  a  sacred  emotion 
as  love  to  requite  her  persecutor.  Yet  it  is  far  from  my  intention  to 
dogmatize  upon  the  female  heart.  If  I  do  I  am  sure  to  be  wrong.  That 
complex  and  wonderful  mechanism  has  defeated  me  too  often.  There- 
fore it  is  possible  that  Miss  Burden  hugged  her  chains  to  her  bosom 
and  lavished  the  poetry  pent  up  in  her  soul  upon  the  hand  that  chastened 
her.  I  say  it  is  possible,  but  I  protest  that  it  is  hardly  likely.  Yet  do 
not  let  us  express  a  positive  opinion  upon  the  emotional  apparatus  of 
even  Miss  Burden,  who  whatever  else  she  might  be  was  a  woman  and 
a  gentlewoman  and  the  thirteenth  daughter  of  a  clergyman. 

It  is  really  no  use  trying  to  hide  the  fact  that  the  old  lady  in  the 
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yellow  chariot  had  in  the  course  of  her  seventy-three  summers  wrought 
a  great  deal  of  misery  and  unhappiness  among  her  fellow-creatures. 
Nobody's  reputation  was  safe  in  her  keeping.  She  never  said  a  kind 
word  of  anybody  if  she  could  possibly  help  it;  and  although  she  may 
have  done  good  by  stealth  she  very  seldom  did  it  in  the  light  of  day. 
Yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Ponto  loved  her  in  his  dumb  way, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Marchbanks  respected  her 
immensely. 

Proceeding  along  Bond  Street  with  her  Idea — she  had  not  forgotten 
it  and  you  must  not  forget  it  either — she  continued  to  evolve  that 
mysterious  phantasm  in  the  grim  purlieus  of  her  hard  yet  not  capacious 
mind.  Sitting  very  upright  in  the  centre  of  her  yellow  chariot,  bleakly 
indifferent  to  those  who  did  not  interest  her,  and  coldly  overlooking  those 
who  did,  this  old  woman  in  her  marvellous  equipage  had  come  almost 
alongside  the  little  shop  on  the  left  going  toward  Piccadilly,  where  you 
can  get  the  nicest  silk  hat  in  London,  of  which  I  forget  the  name,  when 
she  beheld  an  Apparition. 

It  was  a  Hat.  It  was  of  gray  felt  with  a  dent  in  the  middle  and 
rather  wide  in  the  brims,  of  the  variety  which  is  called  a  Homburg 
because  it  is  worn  at  Cannes.  Round  this  article  of  masculine  attire, 
in  itself  sufficiently  bizarre,  was  what  is  technically  known  as  "a  Guards' 
ribbon."  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  this  decorative 
emblem  will  not  thank  me  for  describing  them;  while  those  who  are 
not  will  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  special  texture  of  their  excellence 
from  merely  pointing  them  out.  Let  it  sufTice  that  the  old  lady  in  the 
yellow  chariot  beheld  a  Homburg  hat  with  a  Guards'  ribbon  approach- 
ing at  the  rate  of  one  mile  an  hour. 

Now  there  was  only  one  individual,  not  in  London  only,  but  in  the 
whole  of  what  at  that  time  ranked  as  the  civilized  world  (circa  190 — ) 
who  could  possibly  lie  seen  walking  in  Bond  Street  in  a  Homburg  hat 
with  a  Guards'  ribbon  on  April  the  first.  Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Gregory 
knew  that  quite  as  well  as  their  mistress.  Therefore  quite  naturally 
and  properly  the  yellow  chariot  came  to  a  stand  automatically,  just  as 
the  Hat  came  to  a  stand  also,  immediately  opposite  the  coat  of  arms 
on  the  near  side  panel  of  this  wonderful  equipage,  which  itself  waa 
immediately  opposite  the  little  shop  where  you  can  get  the  nicest  silk 
hat  in  London. 

T  wish  my  readers  could  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Bryant 
and  Mr.  Gregory  each  removed  his  own  headgear  (circa  1811),  in  an 
act  of  homage  to  the  Hat  of  Hats.  I  feci  sure  it  would  have  reconciled 
them  to  a  number  of  things  they  nre  likely  to  find  in  this  history. 
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"How  d'ye  do,  George?"  said  the  old  lady. 

Now  that  form  of  salutation  may  mean  mueli  or  it  may  mean  little. 
With  the  occupant  of  the  yellow  chariot  it  meant  the  former.  She  only 
said,  "How  dye  do?"  to  the  highest  branch  of  the  peerage. 

"How  dye  do,  George?"  said  the  occupant  of  the  yellow  chariot. 

"Pooty  well  for  an  old  'un,"  said  the  owner  of  the  Hat  in  a  gruff, 
fat  voice. 

"How  old  are  you?"  said  the  occupant  of  the  chariot. 

"Nearly  as  old  as  you,"  said  the  Hatted  one.  Then  said  he,  with 
slow  and  gruff  solemnity :  "Many  happy  returns  of  your  birthday,  Caro- 
line.    It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  you  looking  so  well." 

"Thank  you,  George,"  said  the  old  lady,  with  formidable  politeness. 
"Regular  habits  and  a  good  conscience  are  worth  something  when  you 
get  past  seventy." 

George  Better  ton,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  began  to  gobble  like  a  turkey. 
He  was  a  heavy  jowled,  purple-faced,  apoplectic-looking  individual, 
rather  wide  in  stature  and  extremely  short  in  the  neck.  So  famous  was 
he  for  his  powers  of  emulation  of  the  pride  of  the  farmyard,  that  he 
went  by  the  name  of  "Gobo"  among  his  friends.  As  his  habits  were 
not  so  regular  and  his  conscience  was  not  so  chaste  as  they  might  have 
been,  George  Betterton  grew  redder  in  the  jowl  than  ever  and  rolled 
his  full-blooded  eyes  at  the  occupant  of  the  yellow  chariot. 

"Something  been  crossing  you,  Caroline?"  inquired  her  old  crony 
in  his  heavy,  slow-witted  way. 

"Yes  and  no,"  said  the  occupant  of  the  chariot,  with  that  bluntness 
of  speech  in  which  none  excelled  her.  "Ponto  is  getting  fat,  and 
Burden  is  getting  tiresome,  and  Andovcr  has  been  rude  to  me,  and  I 
am  tired  of  life,  but  I  intend  to  hold  on  some  time  yet  just  to  spite 
people.  It  is  all  the  better  for  the  world  to  have  an  old  nuisance  or 
two  in  it." 

This  philanthropic  resolution  did  not  appear  to  arouse  as  much 
enthusiasm  in  George  Betterton  as  perhaps  it  ought  to  have  done.  All 
the  same  he  was  very  polite  in  his  gruff,  stolid,  John  Bull  manner. 

"Glad  to  hear  it,  Caroline,"  said  he.  "We  should  never  get  on,  you 
know,  without  you  old  standards.'' 

"Rubbish  !"  said  the  old  lady  robustly.  "You  would  only  be  too 
pleased  to.    But  you  won't  a1  present,  so  make  your  mind  easy." 

The  occupant  of  the  yellow  chariot  flung  up  her  nostrils  as  if  to 
challenge  high  heaven  with  a  snuff  of  scorn. 

"What  are  you  doing  in  London?"  said  the  old  lady.  "That  woman 
is  at  Biarritz,  they  tell  me." 
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George  Betterton  pondered  a  moment  ami  measured  his  old  friend 
with  his  full-blooded  eve. 

"I've  come  up  to  judge  the  dug  show/'  said  he. 

"Oh,  is  there  a  dog  show  !**  .-aid  the  old  lady  upon  a  note  of  int 
she  seldom  achieved.     "When  is  it':" 

"A  week  a    Toosday,"  said  the  owner  of  the  hat. 

I  apologize  to  my  readers,  but  if  you  belong  to  the  highest  branch 
of  the  peerage  you  have  no  need  to  be  the  slave  of  grammar. 

"If  I  send  Ponto,"  said  the  old  lady,  "will  you  guarantee  him  a 
prize  ?" 

''First  prize,"  said  her  old  friend. 

"Look  at  him  well  so  that  you  will  know  him  again.  Burden,  let 
the  Dook  look  at  Ponto." 

"I've  seen  him  so  often, "  said  George  Betterton  plaintively,  as  that 
overfed  quadruped  leered  at  him  biliously,     ''lie's  a  ducky  little  d 

"Don't  forget  that  that  American  creature  that  Towcaster  married,'' 
>.iid  the  old  lady,  "has  the  effrontery  to  have  one  just  like  him.  If  you 
confuse  him  with  hers  I  shall  never  forgive  vou." 

"Better  tie  a  piece  0'  bloo  ribbon  round  his  tail/'  said  George. 

His  grace  of  Lancaster  turned  upon  his  heel. 

"Bemember  my  Wednesday,"  the  old  lady  called  after  him  in 
stentorian  tor 

Whether  George  Betterton  heard  her  or  whether  lie  did  not,  it  is 
doubtless  well  not  to  inquire.    It  is  rather  a  failing  with  high  person- 

-  that  they  are  apt  to  be  afflicted  with  a  sudden  and  unaccountable 
deafness.  The  old  lady's  voice  could  be  heard  at  the  other  side  of  Bond 
Street,  but  her  old  acquaintance  made  no  sign  whatever  that  he  had 
heard  it. 

The  yellow  chariot  moved  on.  Its  occupant,  looking  exceedingly  grim, 
and  more  than  ever  like  a  Gorgon  or  a  dragon  born  out  of  due  time, 
immediately  proceeded  to  cut  dead  the  inoffensive  widow  of  a  Baron  in 
Equity,  who  with  her  two  pretty  daughters  was  driving  to  the  Grosvenor 
Galleri 

If  there  were  those  who  could  be  deaf  to  her,  there  were  also  those 
to  whom  she  could  be  blind.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  during  the 
course  of  her  long  life  she  had  had  things  far  more  her  own  way  than 

jjood  for  any  human  creature.     But  there  were  now  those  who  v. 
beginning  openly  to  rebel  from  her  despotic  sway.     George  Betterton 
was  not  the  only  person  who  of  late  hail  been  afflicted  with  deafness. 

All  the  same  the  old  lady  had  not  ;i  fate  of  that  kind  for  uothing. 
It  ha«l  often  been  remarked  by  those  of  her  friend-  who  followed  " 
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fancy/'  that  in  certain  aspects  it  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that 
of  an  eminent  pugilist.  It  was  a  very  tight  and  hard  and  arbitrary  and 
ruthlessly  sarcastic  mouth  that  returned  to  Hill  Street  at  a  quarter 
past  four.     The  rebels  must  be  brought  to  heel. 

She  had  been  home  about  an  hour  when  suddenly,  without  any  sort 
of  warning,  the  Idea  assumed  an  actual  and  visible  guise.  She  was  in 
the  middle  of  a  game  of  piquet,  a  daily  exercise,  Sundays  excepted,  in 
which  she  showed  the  greatest  proficiency,  which  generally  ended  in  the 
almost  total  annihilation  of  her  adversary.  Having  "rubiconed"  her 
gentlewoman,  and  having  mulcted  her  in  the  sum  of  two  shillings,  which 
Miss  Burden  could  ill  afford  to  lose,  her  Idea  burst  from  its  shell  and 
walked  abroad. 

"Burden,"  said  the  old  lady,  "do  you  remember  the  name  of  the 
person  that  was  married  by  my  sister  Polly?" 

Miss  Burden  was  so  much  startled  by  the  question  that  she  could 
not  answer  immediately.  Not  only  was  its  abruptness  highly  disconcert- 
ing, but  its  nature  was  even  more  so.    It  dealt  with  one  outside  the  pale. 

"Per — Perring — Perkins,"  floundered  Miss  Burden.  It  was  a  name 
never  mentioned  in  Hill  Street  upon  any  pretext  whatever. 

"Look  it  up  in  Walford,"  said  the  old  lady. 

Miss  Burden  consulted  that  invaluable  work  of  reference.  With 
infinite  difficulty  and  many  misgivings  she  was  presently  able  to  disinter 
the  following: 

Perry,  Aloysius,  clerk  in  holy  orders,  master  of  arts.  Eldest  surviving  son  of 
Reverend  John  Tillotson  Perry  and  Maria,  2d  daughter  of  Montague  Hawley, 
esquire.  Born  1842.  Married  Mary  Augusta,  younger  daughter  of  Charles  Wil- 
liam Wargrave,  third  duke  of  Dorset,  and  Caroline,  daughter  of  fifth  marquis  of 
Twickenham.  Incumbent  of  Saint  Euthanasius,  Slocum  Magna,  and  perpetual 
curate  of  YViddiford  parish  church.  Heir  S.,  Richard  Aloysius  Wargrave  Perry, 
clerk  in  holy  orders,  bachelor  of  arts.  Address,  The  Parsonage,  Slocum  Magna, 
North  Devon. 

When  the  old  lady  had  been  duly  acquainted  witli  these  facts  she 
knitted  her  brows,  pondered  deeply  and  said,  "Humph!"  A  pause  fol- 
lowed, and  then  a  look  of  resolution  settled  upon  her  grim  countenance. 

"Burden,"  said  she,  "I  am  going  to  try  an  experiment.  I  am  going 
to  write  to  that  man." 

In  that  apparently  simple  sentence  was  embodied  the  old  lady's  Idea 
in  ihe  heyday  of  its  splendor.  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  or  in  his 
Bhe  deigned  to  recognize  the  existence  of  such  a  person  as  the  Reverend 
Aloysius  Terry. 
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Tlie  recognition  duly  dictated  to  the  gentlewoman  assumed  the 
following  shape: 

The  Countess  of  Crewkerne  presents  her  compliments  to  the  Reverend  Perry. 
Lady  Crewkerne  will  be  pleased  to  adopt  a  girl  of  her  late  sister's.  Lady  Crew- 
kerne Mould  suggest  in  the  event  of  this  course  being  agreeable  to  the  Reverend 
Perry,  that  the  most  presentable,  refined  and  mannerly  of  her  late  sister's  children 
be  forwarded  to  her. 

"Get  my  spectacles,  Burden,"  said  the  old  lady  grimly.  "I  will 
read  it  myself." 

It  is  perhaps  too  much  to  say  that  a  tear  stood  in  the  kind  eyes 
of  the  gentlewoman  when  she  rose  to  obey  this  behest.  But  certainly 
a  long-drawn  sigh  escaped  her,  and  the  beating  of  her  heart  was  quick- 
ened. The  coming  of  a  third  person  would  at  least  help  to  relieve 
the  tedium  of  that  establishment. 

The  old  lady  read  her  letter  with  patience  and  with  cynicism. 

"It  will  serve,"  said  she.     "Send  it  at  once." 

And  then,  as  they  say  in  the  best  fiction,  a  strange  thing  happened. 
The  most  natural  and  becoming  course  for  Miss  Burden  to  take  was 
to  ring  the  bell,  in  order  that  this  curious  document  might  be  dispatched 
by  a  servant.  Bui  she  did  not  do  this.  In  her  own  person  Miss  Burden 
went  forth  of  the  room,  and  without  waiting  to  put  on  her  hat  she 
passed  out  at  the  hall  door  and  with  her  own  hand  dropped  the  letter 
in  the  pillar  box  opposite. 


CHAPTER  III 

LORD  AXDOVER   LOOKS   IN 

THREE  days  later  there  was  delivered  in  Hill  Street  a  letter  bearing 
the  west  country  postmark.  It  was  written  in  narrow,  upright  charac- 
ters which  seemed  to  bear  a  shade  of  defiance  in  them.  The  envelope 
was  inscribed  with  some  formality  to  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Countess 
of  Crewkerne,  yet  its  shape  was  unfashionable,  the  paper  was  of  inferior 
quality,  and  was  innocent  of  any  sort  of  adornment. 

When  this  document  was  borne  upon  the  silver  dish  by  Mr.  March- 
banks  to  the  chamber  of  his  aged  mistress  and  delivered  to  her  in  the 
Banctitj  of  her  four  poster,  there  was  a  Blight  flicker  of  the  eyelids  of 
that  elderly  diplomatist.  It  was  as  though,  with  the  Hare  that  always 
distinguished  him,  he  had  come  to  divine  that  a  great  evenl  was  in  the 
air. 
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The  conduct  of  his  mistress  added  weight  to  this  theory.  No  sooner 
did  she  observe  this  commonplace  missive  to  be  nestling  among  those 
more  distinguished  notes  emanating,  as  Mr.  Marchbanks  knew  perfectly 
well,  from  dukes  and  marquises  and  earls  and  the  ladies  of  dukes  and. 
marquises  and.  earls,  than  she  swooped  down  upon  it  for  all  the  world 
as  some  old  eagle  might  have  done  with  outstretched  talon.  She  read 
as  follows : 

The  Reverend  Aloysius  Perry  has  the  honor  to  present  his  compliments  to  the 
Countess  of  Crewkerne,  and  begs  to  say  in  response  to  her  request  that  he  is  for- 
warding to-morrow  (Tuesday)  per  passenger  train,  his  second  daughter  Araminta, 
who  in  his  humble  judgment  is  the  most  attractive  of  those  he  has  to  offer. 

The  old  lady,  propped  up  in  her  four  poster,  honored  this  communi- 
cation with  two  readings  and  with  a  knitted  brow.  She  was  a  very 
sharp-witted  old  woman,  as  I  am  constantly  having  to  remark,  and.  she 
could  not  quite  make  up  her  mind  whether  the  unconventional  flavor 
that  clung  to  the  letter  of  the  man  that  had  been  married  by  her  sister 
Polly,  was  the  fruit  of  conscious  irony  or  of  bona  fide  rusticity. 

"Humph,"  said  she,  her  invariable  exclamation  when  in  doubt  about 
anything.     "An  underbred  person,  I  am  afraid." 

She  flung  the  cause  of  her  uncertainty  across  the  counterpane  to  her 
gentlewoman  with  a  contemptuous  gesture. 

"It  is  an  experiment,"  said  she.  "I  daresay  it  is  not  wise  for  a 
woman  of  my  age  to  add  to  her  responsibilities.  We  shall  see.  At 
any  rate,  Burden,  you  are  getting  tiresome,  and  Ponto  is  getting 
fat." 

"I  feel  sure  she  will  be  a  sweet  girl,"  Miss  Burden  ventured  to  say. 

"Why  do  you  think  so?"  said  the  old  lady  sharply. 

"Girlhood  is  so  delightful,"  said  Miss  Burden.  "All  young  things 
are  so  adorable." 

"Burden,"  said  the  old  lady  ruthlessly,  "you  are  a  fool." 

Miss  Burden  blushed  faintly,  as  she  always  did  when  her  birthright 
was  applied  to  her  scornfully.  Yet  it  was  a  trial  she  had  daily  to  en- 
dure for  many  years  past.  She  had  been  called  a  fool  so  often  that  she 
had  come  to  believe  that  she  was  one.  And  that  is  the  kind  of  belief 
that  renders  the  human  lot  very  hard.  The  faint  tinge  of  shame  that 
dyed  the  cheek  of  the  poor,  sensitive,  downtrodden  dependent  was  the 
sign  manual  of  something  that  lay  too  deep  for  tears. 

"It  is  a  dangerous  experiment,"  said  the  old  lady.  "Al  my  age  \ 
ought  to  know  better  than  to  try  experiments.  I  hope  the  creature 
will  be  decently  bred." 
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"Surely,  dear  Lady  Crewkerne/'  said  Miss  Burden,  "a  girl  of  poor 
dear  Lady  Augusta's  can  hardly  fail  to  be  that." 

"The  father  is  quite  a  common  man/'  said  the  old  lady  sourly,  "a 
person  of  no  particular  family.  And  unfortunately  girls  take  after 
their  fathers." 

"I  feel  sure  the  husband  of  dear  Lady  Augusta  is  a  gentleman," 
said  Miss  Burden. 

"Burden,"  said  the  old  lady  ruthlessly,  "you  are  a  born  fool.  Ring 
the  bell.     It  is  time  I  had  my  massage." 

During  the  course  of  the  morning  Caroline  Crewkerne's  oldest 
friend  looked  in  to  pass  the  time  of  day  with  her.  He  stayed  to 
luncheon. 

Andover  was  one  of  those  men  whose  mission  in  life  it  is  to  appear 
distinguished  on  all  occasions  and  in  every  season.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  succeeded  admirably  in  this  laudable  ambition.  His 
corsets  were  not  to  everybody's  taste,  and  there  were  also  those  who  did 
not  care  greatly  for  the  color  of  his  wig  and  the  way  in  which  he  wore 
it.  It  was  as  black  as  a  raven,  abundant  in  texture  and  arranged  low 
on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  fringe.  But  Caroline  Crewkerne's 
judgment  of  her  old  gossip  was  the  correct  one.  Whatever  Andover 
was  or  whatever  he  was  not,  emphatically  he  was  not  a  fool.  Had  he 
been  in  any  sort  oppressed  by  that  not  unamiable  form  of  human  weak- 
ness the  redoubtable  Caroline  would  have  been  very  quick  to  expose 
it.  In  a  matter  of  that  kind  no  one  could  have  had  a  keener  or  more 
uncompromising  instinct.  They  knew  each  other  so  well,  they  had 
crossed  swords  so  often,  each  derived  so  much  zest  from  the  display  of 
the  other's  dexterity,  that  while  interpreting  one  another  with  a  frank- 

-  that  less  robust  persons  might  have  found  almosl  brutal  it  had 
respect  for  a  mutual  basis. 

To  Andover's  credit  let  it  be  written  lie  was  an  admirer  of  women. 
If  they  were  pretty  his  admiration  was  apt  to  increase.  If  a  character 
of  quite  singular  merit  had  its  vulnerable  point — and  I  do  not  positively 
assert  that  it  had — it  was  perhaps  to  be  found  in  his  dealings  witli  the 
most  attractive  members  of  whal  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  a  most 
attractive  institution. 

To  the  whole  of  that  sex,  however,  it  was  his  wonl  to  be  extraordi- 
narily polite,  charming,  supple,  and  attentive.  No  one  could  call  Miss 
Burden  supremely  attractive.  She  had  so  many  things  against  her,  in- 
cluding the  immediate  loss  of  her  situation  had  Bhe  developed  any  spe- 
cial powers  in  this  direction.  I'm  she  had  long  been  Lord  Andover's 
devoted  Blave  and  adherent.     It  was  merely  the  resull  of  hi-  way  with 
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the  whole  of  womankind.  Young  or  old,  fair  or  ugly,  it  made  no  differ- 
ence. An  air  of  deferential  pleasantness,  of  candid  homage  so  lightly 
touched  with  sarcasm  that  it  passed  for  whimsicality,  was  extended 
toward  all  who  bore  the  name  of  woman,  whether  it  was  Caroline  Crew- 
kerne  herself,  her  penniless  dependent,  or  the  old  flower-seller  at  the 
top  of  the  Haymarket.  His  graceful  smile  and  his  urbane  irony  were  at 
the  service  of  each  of  them  equally. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Miss  Burden  adored  Lord  Andover. 
Xot  openly,  of  course,  not  in  the  broad  light  of  day,  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  had  the  occasion  ever  arisen  she  would  gladly  have 
yielded  her  life  for  this  handsome,  deferential,  finely  preserved  noble- 
man of  five  and  sixty.  Nor  is  it  a  matter  to  be  wondered  at.  Although 
she  was  a  well-read  woman,  with  an  excellent  taste  of  her  own,  he 
made  out  her  circulating  library  lists  for  her,  he  invariably  had  a  bunch 
of  violets  to  offer  her,  or  any  other  simple  flower  that  was  in  season; 
he  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  condition  of  her  health;  and  further 
there  was  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  shared 
her  intense  dislike  of  Ponto,  who  had  very  rudimentary  ideas  indeed  of 
the  deference  due  to  light  gray  trousers. 

"Andover,"  said  the  old  lady  as  soon  as  they  were  seated  at  luncheon, 
"did  you  know  that  George  Betterton  was  in  London?" 

The  pair  of  old  gossips  looked  one  another  straight  in  the  face  with 
an  air  of  demure  innocence. 

"And  she  at  Biarritz/'  said  Andover  musically. 

The  old  lady  bent  across  the  table  with  the  gesture  of  a  sybil. 

"Mark  my  words,"  said  she.     "The  regime  is  at  an  end." 

"I  never  prophesy  in  these  cases,"  said  Andover.  "She  is  a  very 
able  woman,  which  of  course  is  not  surprising,  and  George  is  the  in- 
carnation of  sheer  stupidity,  which  is  not  surprising  either.  All  the 
same,  Caroline,  I  don't  say  you  are  not  right." 

"Of  course  I  am  right,"  said  Caroline  Crewkerne  robustly.  "And 
I  put  it  to  you,  Andover,  what  will  be  the  next  move  upon  the 
tapis?" 

"George  will  marry?"  said  Andover  tentatively. 

"Precisely,"  said  the  old  woman,  nodding  her  head  in  sage  approval. 

"Have  you  selected  a  duchess  for  him?"  said  Andover. 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the  old  lady  with  an  air  of  diplomacy 
which  amused  Andover  because  it  was  so  unnecessary. 

"I  ask  merely  for  information,"  said  he.  "If  I  were  a  sporting  tip- 
ster, Priscilla  T^trange  would  be  my  selection." 

"Xo,"  said  Caroline  Crewkerne  with  immense  decision,  "a  mnn  never 
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marries  a  woman  as  stupid  as  himself.  Nature's  an  old  fool,  but  she 
knows  better  than  to  allow  that." 

Andover  pondered  this  philosophical  statement  with  a  sagacious 
smile.  Caroline's  air,  however,  was  so  pontifical  that  it  was  not  for 
his  sex  to  dissent  from  it. 

"Well,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  stupidity  in  the  world,"  said  he, 
"and  it  seems  to  be  growing.     By  the  way,  was  George  sober?" 

"He  was  holding  himself  very  erectly  and  he  was  walking  very 
slowly." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  he  wasn't.  But  it  must  be  the  most  tedious  thimr 
out  to  spend  one's  life  in  losing  one's  money  at  cards  and  in  criticising 
the  Militia." 

"Yes,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  it  is  time 
George  began  to  pay  attention  to  more  permanent  things." 

"The  Militia  is  always  with  us." 

"I  meant  spiritual  things,  Andover,"  said  Caroline  Crewkerne, 
whose  day-of- judgment  demeanor  nearly  choked  his  lordship. 

"George  Betterton,"  said  he,  "has  the  spirituality  of  a  wheelbarrow. 
It  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  be  present  when  the  subject  is  men- 
tioned." 

"He  is  coming  to  my  Wednesday."  said  the  old  lady.  "I  shall  speak 
to  him  then.  That  reminds  me  that  Mary  Ann  Farquhar  says  this  new 
Lancashire  bishop  eats  his  chee.-e  in  the  old-fashioned  manner,  and  he 
is  now  in  London.    If  I  know  his  address  I  would  send  him  a  card." 

"The  Carlton  Hotel/'  said  Andover,  "is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Church  in  London." 

"Burden,"  said  the  old  lady,  "make  a  note  of  that." 

With  an  ostentation  that  Caroline  Crewkerne  considered  wholly  un- 
necessary Andover  inscribed  this  important  contribution  to  sociology 
on  the  tablets  of  the  gentlewoman.  "What  new  game  is  the  old  heathen 
going  to  play,  I  wonder?"  was  the  question  that  passed  through  his  mind 
as  he  did  so. 

"What  was  Gobo  doing  in  the  parish?"  inquired  Andover.  "Come 
to  worry  the  War  Office  as  usual?" 

"So"  said  the  old  lady,  "he  seemed  more  aerions  than  usual,  but 
that  may  have  been  drink.  As  I  am  Bhowing  lVnto  at  the  Dog  Show 
on  Tuesday  week,  George  has  consented  to  award  the  prizes.  I  have 
chosen  a  silver  collar  with  his  name  inscribed  suitably.  I  don't  know 
anything  more  becoming  than  a  silver  collar  for  a  dog  of  Ponto's  type." 

"I  am  afraid  it's  a  job,"  -aid  Andover.  '"And  don't  forget,  my  dear 
Caroline,  the  last  one  yon  perpetrated  did  no  good  t»>  the  eountrv." 
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-What  do  you  mean,  Andover?"  said  the  old  lady,  with  her  bristles 
going  ii])  like  a  badger.    "Have  the  goodness  to  explain  your  meaning." 

"That  boy  from  Eton — your  protege — whom  you  sent  out  to  South 
Africa  to  command  a  brigade,  made  a  dooce  of  a  hash  of  it,  they  tell 
me." 

"That  is  a  lie,  Andover,  and  you  know  it,"  said  the  old  lady,  whose 
voice  quivered  so  much  with  passion  that  it  frightened  Miss  Burden 
considerably.  "Poor  dear  Arthur  once  told  me  himself  that  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton." 

"It  is  your  thoughtlessness,  my  dear  Caroline,  in  taking  for  gospel 
the  senile  speeches  of  an  old  fogey  who  lived  far  longer  than  he  ought 
to,  that  has  so  nearly  lost  us  a  continent.  The  playing  fields  of  Eton 
forsooth !" 

"Andover,"  said  the  old  lady,  "I  despise  you." 

The  light  of  battle  was  in  her  eye.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  speak 
of  their  crossing  swords.  The  weapons  they  used  were  cudgels,  in  the 
use  of  which  they  were  seen  to  great  advantage. 

Miss  Burden  was  not  a  little  shocked  and  affrighted.  But  she  had 
witnessed  so  many  exhibitions  of  a  similar  character  between  these  com- 
batants, who  fully  enjoyed  a  rough  and  tumble  whenever  they  met,  that 
I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  gentlewoman's  fear  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  pleasant  emotion.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a  gentlewoman  to  derive 
a  sincere  pleasure  from  being  shocked  and  affrighted.  At  least  it  used 
to  be  so  in  that  bright  and  glad  heyday  of  decorum  before  Some  Person 
Unknown  invented  a  hockey  stick  to  beat  out  the  brains  of  female  sensi- 
bility. 

It  was  not  until  they  were  drinking  coffee  in  the  seclusion  of  her 
ladyship's  boudoir  that  peace  was  restored  between  the  combatants. 
They  had  both  appeared  to  advantage  because  they  had  had  long  prac- 
tice in  all  kinds  of  verbal  warfare.  Andover's  phrases  by  long  associa- 
tion with  the  great  world  were  as  direct  as  possible.  He  called  a  spade 
a  spade,  but  his  manner  of  so  doing  was  extremely  charming.  Miss 
Burden  thought  his  most  incisive  speeches  were  full  of  melody.  As  for 
Caroline  Crewkerne  she  was  the  sharpest-tongued  old  woman  in  London. 
And  the  least  scrupulous,  said  the  very  considerable  body  who  had  been 
flayed  by  it. 

Peace  restored,  the  old  lady  made  an  abrupt  suggestion. 

"Andover,"  said  she,  "it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  is  time  you 
settled  down.     You  ought  to  marry." 

"Cherchez  la  femmr/'  said  Andover,  with  a  lightness  of  tone  that 
ill  became  him. 
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"If  you  will  place  the  matter  in  my  bauds,"  said  Caroline  Crewkerne, 
"I  shall  be  happy  to  do  what  1  can  for  you." 

"I  am  overwhelmed." 

"Don't  be  a  coxcomb,  Andover,"  said  Caroline  sharply.  "Let  us 
take  a  broad  view  of  the  Bubject  and  let  us  place  it  on  a  matter-of-fact 
basis.     I  repeat,  in  my  opinion,  you  ought  to  marry." 

"Powrquoif' 

"In  the  first  place/'  said  the  old  woman  ruthlessly,  "you  are  not 
quite  what  you  wrere.  Five  and  Bixty  is — well  live  and  sixty.  It  is  no 
use  disguising  the  fact  that  young  and  attractive  women  are  a  little 
inclined  to  smile  at  you." 

Andover  writhed.  Bather  pitifully  he  raised  a  hollow  guffaw.  It 
was  perhaps  the  worst  thing  he  could  have  done  in  the  circumstances, 
but  a  fly  when  it  has  a  pin  through  its  middle  invariably  increases  its 
tortures  by  twisting  its  body  and  flapping  its  wings.  Caroline  Crew- 
kerne smiled  grimly. 

"The  fact  is,  Andover,"  said  she,  "you  have  grown  already  a  little 
passee  for  the  role  of  Phoebus  Apollo.  Understand  the  phrase  is  not 
mine.  It  was  whispered  in  my  ear  by  an  insolent  girl  wTho  looks  upon 
you  in  the  light  of  a  grandfather." 

Andover  mopped  his  perspiring  features  with  a  yellow  silk  handker- 
chief. He  conducted  this  operation  very  delicately  because  his  cheeks 
were  flushed  with  a  carmine  that  was  apt  to  run  all  over  the  face. 

"I  have  heard  a  complaint  of  your  moustache,"  said  his  old  friend. 
"In  my  opinion  it  requires  careful  treatment.  At  present  it  does  not 
harmonize  with  your  general  scheme  of  color.  When  did  you  dye  it 
last?" 

"The  same  day  on  which  you  List  dyed  your  hair,  my  dear  Caroline/' 
said  Andover,  rather  laboriously.  "As  tiny  both  belong  to  the  s;ime 
period  I  thought  it  right  to " 

"Don't  explain  at  length."  said  Caroline.  "I  dye  my  hair  weekly. 
Bui  what  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  is  this.  Tn  my  opinion  it  is  quite 
time  von  were  married.  You  are  rich;  it  is  almost  a  national  scandal 
that  there  is  no  entertaining  at  Andover  House:  and  the  title  reverts 
to  :i  branch  of  the  family  you  don't  esteem.  Surely  there  is  to  be  found 
in  the  world  some  youngish  person  of  modest  attractions — do  not  delude 
yourself,  Andover,  that  you  can  a<k  for  more — to  whom  you  can  offer 
a  vocation." 

"There  is  a  little  actress  at  the  Oaiety — "  -aid  Andover  thoughtfully. 
"She  Beerna  a  healthy  creature.    T  daresay  Bhe " 

"Burden,  quil  the  room."  mid  the  old  lady. 
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Blushing  like  a  peony  and  trembling  like  an  aspen — a  double  feat 
of  which  gentlewomen  nurtured  in  the  best  Victorian  traditions  were 
always  capable — Miss  Burden  obeyed. 

Andover  closed  the  door. 

"Yes,  I  daresay  she  would/'  said  Caroline  Crewkerne  with  her 
hanging  judge  demeanor.  "All  the  same,  Andover,  you  talk  like  a 
fool." 

What  Caroline  Crewkerne  said  to  Andover  I  shall  not  set  down. 
The  plain  truth  is  that  1  dare  not.  She  was  a  survival  of  a  famous 
aristocracy  which  was  never  accustomed  to  mince  its  language.  She  had 
always  been  used,  as  her  Georgian  forebears  had  before  her,  to  call 
a  spade  a  spade.  It  was  a  mark  of  caste.  And  Andover,  too,  beneath 
his  superficial  airs  and  dandified  graces,  which  had  earned  for  him  the 
title  of  "the  last  of  the  macaronis/'  which  really  meant  nothing  at  all, 
had  a  strain  of  the  most  uncompromising  frankness. 

Really  1  must  apologize  to  my  readers  for  these  two  old  and  hard- 
ened worldlings.  I  hope  they  will  make  all  the  allowance  it  is  possible, 
for  whatever  the  pretensions  of  one  of  them,  neither  was  inclined  to 
view  the  great  institution  we  call  Woman  at  all  romantically.  Andover 
would  certainly  have  rebutted  the  charge  with  scorn,  but  none  the  less 
it  is  perfectly  true.  His  affectation  of  delicacy  was  only  skin  deep.  Had 
a  third  person  overheard  their  conversation  without  being  furnished  writh 
the  key  to  it,  he  would  have  concluded  that  it  had  to  do  with  the  bring- 
ing into  the  world  of  a  pedigree  horse,  a  thoroughbred  dog,  a  prize  cow, 
or  a  speckled  rhinoceros.  And  he  must  have  wondered  how  it  was  that 
two  persons  who  had  obviously  moved  in  good  society  from  their  youth 
up,  could  sit  tete  k  tete  in  a  beautiful  room  in  one  of  the  most  fashion- 
able thoroughfares  in  all  London  discoursing  with  remarkable  point 
and  gusto  upon  a  subject  which  would  have  befitted  a  couple  of  yokels 
in  a  farmyard. 

"There's  mv  niece,"  said  Caroline  Crewkerne. 

"Have  you  a  niece?"  said  Andover. 

"A  girl  of  Polly's.    You  remember  Polly?" 

"Polly  was  a  very  plain  woman,"  said  Andover  slowly.  "I  think, 
take  her  altogether,  she  was  the  plainest  woman  I  ever  saw." 

"It  is  odd,"  said  Caroline,  "that  I  had  all  the  good  looks  as  well 
as  all  the  brains.  It  made  life  so  difficult  for  Polly.  Yet  I  think  her 
heart  was  better  than  mine." 

"Yes,  Caroline,  I  think  so,"  said  Andover,  assenting  gracefully. 
"But  I  don't  seem  to  remember  Polly's  marriage." 

"It  was  not  a  marriage,"  said  Caroline  Crewkerne. 
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"No?"  said  Andover,  with  a  sudden  access  of  interest  which  was 
open  to  misinterpretation. 

"Polly  married  the  village  curate,  who  hadn't  a  shilling." 

"Poor  devil,"  said  Andover. 

"To  which  of  the  contracting  parties  do  you  refer?"  said  Caroline 
incisively. 

"Must  have  been  a  poor  devil,"  said  Andover,  "if  he  hadn't  a  shil- 
ling." 

"Of  course,"  said  Caroline,  "the  Family  never  forgave  her.  Dearest 
papa  forbade  her  the  neighborhood.  He  might  have  forgiven  the  village, 
and  he  might  have  forgiven  the  curacy,  but  he  could  not  forgive  the 
shilling." 

"Naturally,"  said  Andover.  "But  I've  known  parsons'  daughters 
turn  out  very  well.  I've  seen  one  or  two  look  capital  in  the  Gaiety 
chorus.     What's  the  age  of  the  gal?" 

"Nineteen,"   said   Caroline. 

"An  alluring  period,"  said  Andover.    "Has  she  a  good  disposition?" 

"She  is  my  niece,"  said  Caroline,  with  admirable  succinctness. 

"I  must  come  and  see  her,"  said  Andover.     "When  is  she  on  view?" 

Caroline  Crewkerne  enfolded  herself  in  her  mantle  of  high 
diplomacy.  She  paused  to  measure  Andover  with  that  hawklike  eye  of 
hers. 

"A  month  to-morrow,"  said  she. 

"Capital,"  said  Andover. 

He  rose  at  his  leisure. 

"So  long,  Caroline,"  said  lie.  "It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  find  you 
so  fit." 

Caroline  gave  him  a  withered  talon. 

"Get  another  wig,"  said  she.  "And  consult  a  specialist  about  your 
moustache." 

"What,  for  a  parson's  daughter!" 

"A  duke's  granddaughter,"  said  the  imperious  Caroline. 

"I'm  damned  if  I  do,"  said  Andover  amiably. 

"You  are  damned  if  you  don't,"  said  Caroline,  making  the  obvioud 
retort  which  is  so  apt  to  bo  mistaken  for  wit,  and  fixing  an  eye  upon 
him  that  was  positively  arctic.  "That  is  if  the  creature  is  worth  hor 
salt." 

"You  aro  doubtless  correct,  Caroline."  said  Andover,  with  tho  air 
of  1  man  who  mad*1  a  god  of  reason.  "You've  got  a  good  head.  If 
onlv  your  heart " 

With  a  bow  and  a  smile,  which,  although  a  little  sinister,  had  wrought 
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great  havoc  ill  their  time,  Andover  withdrew.  He  pointed  a  course 
toward  a  famous  shop  at  the  corner  of  Burlington  Gardens. 

"It  is  quite  true  what  they  say/'  this  nobleman  of  distinguished 
appearance  and  open  manners  might  have  been  heard  to  mutter  to  high 
heaven,  as  he  gazed  upward  to  inquire  of  Jove  whether  he  intended  to 
ruin  his  hat,  "she  is  the  most  disagreeable  old  woman  in  London." 

However,  there  is  always  the  reverse  of  the  medal,  the  other  side  to 
the  picture.  This  handsome,  courtly,  finely  preserved  peer  of  the  realm 
had  been  somewhat  badly  mauled  no  doubt  by  the  old  lioness.  But  had 
he  been  endowed  with  eyes  in  the  back  of  his  head,  or  been  gifted  with 
some  occult  facultty,  he  would  have  found  a  salve  for  his  vanity.  For 
his  exit  from  the  house  in  Hill  Street  was  marked  by  a  mildly  ascetic 
form  which  was  efficiently  and  discreetly  veiled  amid  the  curtains  of 
the  dining-room  windows.  Could  he  have  been  conscious  of  the  eyes 
that  were  concentrated  upon  the  back  of  his  gracefully  erect  and  fault- 
lessly tailored  exterior,  could  he  by  some  special  process  of  the  mind  have 
ravished  the  secrets  of  that  chaste  yet  susceptible  bosom,  he  would  have 
been  assured  that  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  invoke  the  black  arts  of  the 
perruquier  to  recommend  one's  self  to  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  Christian 
gentlewoman.  Had  Lord  Andover  cut  off  his  moustache  as  a  Lenten 
sacrifice — which  I  regret  to  say  was  not  at  all  likely,  as  I  am  afraid 
he  did  not  respect  the  church  sufficiently  to  contemplate  such  a  course  of 
action — or  had  he  been  as  bald  as  an  egg,  which  Caroline  Crewkerne 
declared  he  certainly  was,  within  the  sanctity  of  Miss  Burden's  breast 
there  would  still  only  have  reigned  the  image  of  one  perfect  man,  of 
one  true  prince. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ARRIVAL  OF  THE  FIRST  CAUSE  OF  ALL  ROMANCE 

Wrapped  in  these  reflections  that  we  have  dared  to  disclose,  Miss 
Burden  was  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  an  old  woman  leaning  upon  an 
ebony  stick,  and  accompanied  by  the  roundest  of  all  possible  dogs  with 
the  curliest  of  all  possible  tails,  had  entered  the  room.  With  a  somewhat 
cruel  abruptness  she  was  made  aware  of  that  fact. 

"Burden,  don't  be  a  fool,"  said  a  voice  that  was  full  of  hard  sarcasm. 
"Come  away  from  that  window  immediately." 

In  dire  confusion  Miss  Burden  endeavored  to  disentangle  herself 
from   the  folds  of  the  window  curtains. 

"That  man   is  as  hollow  as  a  drum,"  said  the  old  woman  with  a 
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comprehensive  wave  of  her  walking  stick.  "And  as  vain  as  a  peacock. 
Where  is  your  self-respect,  Burden?  A  person  of  your  age,  position, 
and  appearance — it  is  indecent." 

Miss  Burden  was  prepared  to  swoon.  Fifty  years  earlier  in  the 
world's  history  I  believe  she  would  have  done  so.  But  even  the 
emotional  apparatus  of  a  Christian  gentlewoman  is  susceptible  to  streams 
of  tendency.  Swoons  are  seldom  indulged  in  in  these  days  by  the  best 
and  most  sensitive  people.  Therefore  Miss  Burden  was  content  to  brash 
guiltily,  to  droop  her  head,  and  to  hoist  a  hunted  look  in  her  mild  gray 
eyes  that  was  really  charming. 

"Burden,"  said  the  old  woman  sternly,  "where  is  your  list  for  the 
circulating  library?  I  shall  have  to  supervise  your  reading.  It  is  exer- 
cising a  pernicious  influence  upon  your  mind  and  character." 

Miss  Burden  produced  the  list  from  the  recesses  of  the  small  wallet 
which  Bhe  bore  suspended  from  her  waist. 

"Precisely  as  I  thought,"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  snort.  "Novels, 
novels,  novels !  And  by  male  writers.  For  some  time  past.  Burden,  it 
has  been  plain  to  me  that  an  influence  has  been  at  work  which  has  been 
undermining  your  sense  of  delicacy.  Hie  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fever  el 
by  George  Meredith.  Cross  it  out.  Substitute  Mrs.  Turner's  Cautionary 
Stories.  The  Dully  Dialogues  by  Anthony  Hope.  Cross  it  out.  Sub- 
stitute The  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  An  Old  Maid's  Love 
Storj/  by  Anon.    Cross  it  out.    Substitute  The  PI  asures  of  Life  by  Lord 

Avebnry.    L'Abbe  Constantin  by !    Cross  it  out.    Burden,  I  forbid 

you  to  read  French  authors  until  the  end  of  May." 

Having  issued  this  Draconian  edict,  this  tyrant  over  whose  rigid  head 
three  and  seventy  winters  had  already  passed,  left  her  gentlewoman 
impaled  haplessly  upon  the  two-spiked  thorn  of  shame  and  confusion. 
She  proceeded  to  indulge  in  her  daily  which  advancing  years  ren- 

dered more  than  ever  necessary  if  her  store  of  natural  energy  was  to 
remain  equal  to  the  demands  which  were  made  upon  it. 

At  four  o'clock,  as  I  think  I  have  told  you  already,  it  was  the  old 
lady's  custom,  if  the  weather  was  favorable,  to  take  the  air  in  her  yellow 
chariot.  Upon  this  momentous  day,  however,  the  elements  were  adverse; 
and  at  twenty-seven  minutes  past  four  by  the  clock  in  the  blue  drawing- 
room,  she  was  to  be  found  in  that  spacious,  sombre  yet  magnificenl  apart- 
ment She  was  wearing  her  second  besl  turban,  a  black  silk  dress;  and 
a  •■••liar  of  priceless  old  lace  secured  by  a  brooch  which  was  said  to  have 
hem  given  to  a  female  relation  by  good  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  for  reasons 
of  Btate  afterward  cut  otT  the  head  of  the  recipient.  Enthroned  before 
a  Bilver  teapot  and  twelve  crown  derby  tea  cups  with  a  monogram  upon 
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the  bottom,  prepared  to  offer  some  very  weak  tea  and  some  stale  bread 
and  butter  to  a  number  of  persons  who  were  not  in  the  least  likely  to 
appear  to  claim  it,  she  presented  as  formidable  a  figure  as  any  to  be 
found  in  London. 

I  lay  stress  upon  the  time — twenty-seven  minutes  past  four — for  that 
is  the  hour  at  which  this  history  really  begins.  Then  it  was  that  a  four- 
wheeled  vehicle  of  a  rapidly  disappearing  type  drew  up  before  the  im- 
posing front  door  of  the  house  in  Hill  Street.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
"growler'  was  a  dilapidated  wooden  box,  insecurely  tied  with  a  cord, 
which  had  been  pieced  in  three  places.  And  seated  modestly  enough  in 
its  interior  was — well,  the  First  Cause  of  All  Eomance. 

I  cannot  say  more  than  that.  There  she  was.  The  first  thing  apper- 
taining to  her  that  was  projected  from  the  dim  recesses  of  the  "growler" 
was  her  straw  hat.  Now,  as  I  think  I  have  already  observed,  there  is  a 
great  deal  in  a  hat.  They  are  full  of  character,  straw  hats  especially. 
And  as  it  is  my  duty  to  extenuate  nothing  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this 
one  was  of  preposterous  dimensions,  it  flopped  all  over  the  place  while 
its  condition  seemed  to  be  one  of  general  depravity. 

In  general  shape,  design  and  texture  it  was  far  more  like  an  inverted 
vegetable  basket  than  anything  else.  Unmistakably  rustic,  even  in  its 
prime,  it  was  now  old,  discolored  and  misshapen;  and  the  piece  of  black 
ribbon  that  had  adorned  it  in  its  youth  was  really  not  fit  for  the  west 
end  of  London.  Purchased  of  the  general  outfitter  of  Slocum  Magna 
for  the  sum  of  one  and  eleven  pence  half-penny  in  the  spring  of  1900, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  was  the  most  irresponsible  hat  that 
ever  came  out  of  Devon.  It  had  absolutely  no  business  whatever  in  that 
classic  thoroughfare  which  for  many  }rears  past  has  been  dedicated  to 
the  usage  of  fashion. 

I  am  taking  up  a  lot  of  time  over  the  hat,  although  I  am  aware 
that  my  readers  are  saying  "Bother  the  hat!  Tell  us  what  is  under- 
neath it."  Precisely.  All  in  good  time.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  set 
down  things  in  the  exact  order  they  emerged  from  the  dim  recesses  of 
the  growler.  The  inverted  vegetable  basket  was  the  first  to  emerge 
undoubtedly.  And  then  came  the  tip  of  a  chin.  It  was  inclined  at 
a  furtive  angle  of  feminine  curiosity.  Although  only  the  extreme  tip 
of  it  was  visible,  the  preposterous  headgear  which  overshadowed  it  really 
ought  not  to  be  mentioned  on  the  same  page  with  it.  For  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  chin  was  the  work  of  a  very  great  Artist  indeed. 

The  cabman  came  down  from  his  perch.  Tie  was  a  veteran  with  an 
extremely  red  visage,  and  a  general  look  of  knowledge  which  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  asssume. 
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"You  are  'ere,  Miss,"  raid  he  as  he  opened  the  door  of  the  "growler"' 
with  a  spacious  air  which  almost  suggested  that  he  was  the  ground 
landlord  of  the  whole  of  the  west  end  of  London.  "You  would  like 
the  portinanter  down,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Yes,  please,"  drawled  a  friendly  voice  from  within. 

While  the  cabman  with  great  ceremony  and  an  immense  display  of 
exertion  was  lifting  the  corded  box  from  the  roof,  the  owner  of  the 
inverted  vegetable  basket  emerged  from  the  "growler,"  marched  up 
the  steps  of  the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Crewkerne's  town 
residence,  and  rang  a  loud  peal  upon  the  front  door  bell. 

The  front  door  was  opened  immediately  by  Mr.  Collins,  who  was 
rather  inclined  to  expect  a  duchess.  Mr.  Collins  passsed  his  life  in 
the  expectation  of  duchesses.  And  with  his  imperturbable  mien,  his 
somewhat  supercilious  eyes,  and  his  superb  suit  of  livery,  which  did 
infinite  credit  to  the  most  exclusive  firm  in  Savile  Row,  no  man  on 
this  planet,  whatever  point  they  have  reached  in  Mars,  was  better  fitted 
to  receive  one. 

Mr.  Collins  was  taken  aback.  By  an  inexcusable  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  powers  that  obtained  in  Hill  Street,  the  personal  retainers  of 
the  Right  Honorable  the  Countess  of  Crewkerne  had  not  been  informed 
that  her  ladyship  expected  her  niece.  Xo  carriage  had  been  sent  to 
meet  her.  The  fact  was  that  the  old  lady  expected  her  on  the  following 
day.  Whether  the  Reverend  Aloysius  Perry  had  expressed  himself  ob- 
scurely or  whether  Lady  Crewkerne  and  her  gentlewoman  had  read  his 
letter  carelessly  is  a  problem  not  easy  to  solve.  But  there  the  matter 
stood.  The  fair  visitor  from  Slocum  Magna,  in  the  middle  of  Dartmoor, 
North  Devon,  was  not  in  the  least  expected,  and  Mr.  Collins  was  taken 
aback. 

It  did  not  take  him  long  to  recover,  however,  for  he  was  a  wry  self- 

sessed  gentleman.  Almost  immediately  he  began  to  subject  the  in- 
vader to  a  very  severe  scrutiny.  He  began  with  the  crown  of  her  hat.  To 
say  the  least  the  beginning  was  very  unfortunate.  From  the  hat  hi<  hos- 
tile gaze  passed  to  a  very  rustic-looking  cloak,  which  had  a  hood  to  it. 
If  there  was  one  thing  that  Mr.  Collins  despised  more  than  another  it 
was  a  cloak  with  a  hood. 

Then  the  frock  underneath!  It  was  a  sort  of  lilac  print  arrange- 
ment, faded  in  places,  and  completely  outgrown  by  its  wearer,  who — 
whisper  it  not  in  Bond  Street! — stood  exactly  six  feet  in  her  stocking. 
As  the  intelligent  reader  will  doubtless  surmise,  the  skirt  of  this 
nondescript  garment  displayed  a  great  deal  more  ankle  than  was  usually 
to  be  seen  in  the  metropolis.     And  such  ankle.-!     Yet  the  boots  which 
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adorned  them  may  have  made  them  appear  worse  than  they  really  were. 
The  village  cobbler  at  Slpcuin  Magna  has  always  been  allowed  to  be  a 
conscientious  and  painstaking  craftsman,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
he  will  ever  be  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  his  skill  in  the  higher  graces 
of  his  art.  The  ankles  of  the  fair  visitor  were  encased  in  the  most 
resolutely  thick,  ugly,  misshapen  pair  of  laced-up  boots  Mr.  Collins 
had  ever  seen  in  his  life. 

His  uncompromising  eye  then  fell  upon  a  pair  of  gloves  which  in 
his  opinion  were  all  that  a  pair  of  gloves  should  not  be.  They  were 
made  of  black  cotton  and  had  been  very  freely  darned.  And  as  if  this 
was  not  enough,  the  right  glove  was  clasped  round  the  handle  of  a 
wicker  basket  of  a  dreadfully  rural,  not  to  say  common  character.  The 
lid,  which  was  secured  by  a  piece  of  string,  had  a  great  air  of  uncertainty 
about  it.  At  any  moment  it  threatened  to  give  way  to  the  weight  it  had 
to  bear.  And  as  if  all  these  astonishing  details  did  not  in  themselves 
suffice  there  was  a  "growler"  immediately  opposite  the  sacred  precincts; 
while  at  that  very  moment  a  red-faced  and  festive-looking  cabman  was 
toiling  up  the  steps  with  a  dilapidated  wooden  box  tied  by  a  cord 
which  had  been  pieced  in  three  places. 

In  the  circumstances  there  was  only  one  thing  for  Mr.  Collins  to  do. 
This  Mr.  Collins  did  with  great  energy  and  conviction.    He  sniffed. 

At  almost  the  same  moment  a  perfectly  ludicrous  drawl  assailed  his 
ears. 

"Does  Aunt  Caroline  live  here,  please?"  said  the  occupant  of  the 
doorstep. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Collins  was  nonplussed  by  the 
question. 

"This  is  the  residence  of  the  Countess  of  Crewkerne,"  said  Mr. 
Collins  with  hauteur. 

Unhappily  the  effect  was  marred  by  the  officious  behavior  of  the  cab- 
man. That  worthy  was  oppressed  by  no  sense  of  embarrassment.  With 
a  wheeze  and  a  grunt  which  were  wholly  unnecessary,  because  the  box 
contained  so  little,  he  made  his  way  past  its  owner  with  ostentatious 
heaviness,  and  was  about  to  bring  it  into  forcible  contact  with  Mr.  Col- 
li os's  best  suit  of  livery,  when  the  custodian  of  the  portals  realized  that 
it  was  a  time  for  action. 

"Don't  bring  it  in,"  said  he  sternly.  "Stay  where  you  are.  I  will 
make  inquiries." 

With  a  glance  not  to  the  cabman  only  but  to  the  wearer  of  the  in- 
verted vegetable  baskel  also,  which  intimated  that  they  crossed  that 
aristocratic  threshold  upon  peril  of  their  lives,  Mr.  Collins  turned  upon 
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his  heel.    He  walked  across  the  entrance  hall  to  confer  with  his  chief, 

who,  of  course,  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Marchbanks  himself. 

The  conference  was  grave  but  it  was  brief.  Mr.  Marchbanks  came 
forward  in  his  own  inimitable  manner,  only  to  find  that  the  fail  in- 
truder, preposterous  hat,  hooded  cloak,  cobbled  boots,  darned  gloves  and 
all,  had  had  the  temerity  to  enter. 

I  do  nut  say  positively  that  Mr.  Marchbanks  frowned  upon  her. 
But  certainly  he  looked  very  majestic.  And  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment 
that,  had  you  sea  relied  the  length  and  breadth  of  May  fair,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  find  a  more  imposing  man  than  he.  His  nose 
was  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington's,  and  it  was  known  that  his  demeanor 
was  modelled  upon  that  of  that  renowned  hero  and  patriot.  In  his  cuta- 
way morning  coat  and  spotless  shirt  front,  and  his  great  Gladstone 
collar,  purchased  at  the  same  shop  as  was  affected  by  that  distinguished 
statesman,  with  his  black  bow  tie  and  his  patrician  features,  he  might 
jusi  as  well  have  been  prime  minister  of  these  realms  as  merely  the  butler 
to  old  Lady  Crewkerne. 

I  lay  particular  stress  upon  these  facts,  and  I  want  all  my  feminine 
readers  to  make  an  especial  effort  to  comprehend  them,  because  the 
behavior  of  the  Heroine  was  such  as  has  never  previously  been  offered  to 
the  public  in  a  work  of  this  character.    She  shook  hands  with  the  butler. 

In  a  measure  1  blame  Mr.  Collins.  lie  approached  Mr.  Marchbanks 
so  reverently,  he  addressed  him  with  such  an  air  of  deference,  that  the 
artless  intruder  might  almost  be  pardoned  for  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  Marchbanks  was  a  marquis  uncle  whom  >he  had  never  heard 
of  before.  At  any  rate  no  sooner  had  the  finely  chiselled  profile  of  Mr. 
Marchbanks  confronted  her  than  the  creature  of  the  straw  hat  tucked 
the  wicker  basket  under  her  left  arm,  and  thrust  out  her  right  hand 
with  a  spasmodic  suddenness  which  dumbfounded  Mr.  Marchbanks 
completely. 

"Oh,  how  (](»  you  do?"  Bhe  said.     "I  hope  you  are  quite  well  " 

Mr.  Marchbanks  did  exactly  what  you  would  expect  him  to  do. 
He  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  Yet  there  was  no  confusion  in 
his  gesture,  although  it  was  a  great  crisis  in  his  life.  After  an  instant 
of  silence  in  which  lie  sought  very  successfully  to  recover  the  grand 
manner,  he  held  a  short  private  colloquy  with  Mr.  Collins.  Neither 
of  these  gentlemen  had  been  informed  that  her  ladyship  expected  her 
niece,  but  Mrs.  Plunket,  the  housekeeper,  had  informed  them  that  a 
new  under-housemaid  was  expected  ;it  bu  o'clock. 

That   is  how  the  instinct   of  Mr.   Marchbanka  came  to  betray  him. 

(To  be  continued) 
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THE  ELECTION  OF  A  PRESIDENT— A  DRAMA  IN   THREE 

ACTS 

BY  J.   HAMPDEN  DOUGHERTY 

The  most  desolating  wars  of  history  have  arisen  from  disputes  over 
accession  to  the  sovereign  power  of  a  nation.  Nothing  much  worse  in 
the  catalogue  of  disasters  could  befall  this  land  than  a  controversy  over 
the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  One  such  happened 
thirty  years  ago,  and  it  carried  us  almost  to  the  brink  of  civil  war.  To 
many  people  the  question  which  arose  for  settlement  in  1877,  while  novel 
and  extraordinary,  once  determined,  was  unlikely  to  recur.  It  brought 
to  them  a  vision  of  evil  which  it  were  best  quickly  to  banish  from 
memory.  But  others  knew  that  the  crisis  of  that  year  was  something 
which  the  wisest  of  statesmen  had  been  predicting  and  expecting  almost 
from  the  foundation  of  the  Government;  and  that  nothing  but  the 
patriotism  of  the  leaders  in  Congress  of  that  epoch,  and  the  self-sacrific- 
ing devotion  of  the  Democratic  party  averted  the  horrors  of  civil  strife. 
The  solution  of  1877  was  reached  by  means  of  a  special  enactment  creat- 
ing a  commission  to  pass  upon  all  disputed  returns  and  report  to  Con- 
gress, both  houses  of  which  bound  themselves  to  accept  every  decision  of 
the  commission  which  they  did  not  jointly  agree  to  overthrow — an  agree- 
ment so  extraordinary  in  its  nature  as  to  be  without  a  parallel.  The 
Democratic  party  would  never  have  consented  to  the  measure  but  for 
its  belief  that  it  would  control  eight  of  the  fifteen  members  of  the  elec- 
toral tribunal.  The  electoral  commission  law  stands  almost  alone  in 
the  history  of  Congressional  legislation  as  a  statute  enacted  to  meet  a 
particular  emergency.  No  justifiable  optimism  can  lead  us  to  believe 
that  such  a  law  will  be  enacted  again. 

The  law  grew  out  of  the  enigmatical  language  of  the  constitution 
regarding  the  count  of  the  votes  of  Presidential  electors.  The  Constitu- 
tion uses  a  passive  form  of  expression — "the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 
Who  should  do  the  counting  had  been  the  question  for  more  than  three- 
score years.  Was  the  president  of  the  Senate,  who  is  directed  by  the 
Constitution  to  open  the  envelopes  containing  the  returns  from  the 
several  States,  to  count  the  votes;  or  was  Congress  to  count  them?    And 
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did  the  word  "count"  mean  "enumerate"  or  had  it  the  wider  significance 
of  "canvass"?  Statesmen  had  for  years  taken  divergent  views  of  these 
questions.  The  differences  of  opinion  were  not  party  differences — at 
least  up  to  1877. 

The  defects  of  our  electoral  college  system  were  so  startlingly  brought 
to  public  attention  during  the  Tilden-Hayes  contest,  that  Congress  was 
impelled  to  attempt  the  preparation  of  a  law  to  govern  the  count,  unless 
it  would  confess  the  problem  to  be  insoluble  by  legislation,  and  to  require 
a  Constitutional  amendment  as  the  only  remedy.  After  ten  to  twelve 
years  of  study,  on  February  3,  1887,  Congress  passed  a  statute,  general 
in  form,  for  the  determination  of  some,  although  by  no  means  all,  of  the 
questions  that  might  arise  in  a  Presidential  election.  In  this  law,  Con- 
gress, rightly  or  wrongly,  arrogates  to  itself  jurisdiction  to  count  the 
electoral  votes — a  jurisdiction  disputed  by  some  of  the  ablest  statesmen 
of  every  party  since  the  question  was  first  mooted  as  to  where  the  power 
lay.  "No  governmental  power  or  duty,"  said  Senator  Pugh,  of  Alabama, 
in  the  Senate,  in  1882,  "has  been  more  fully  or  ably  discussed  in  both 
houses  of  Congress  than  the  power  and  duty  of  counting  the  votes  of 
the  electors  appointed  by  each  State  to  choose  a  President  and  Vice- 
President  of  the  United  States."  The  debates  of  Congress,  especially 
since  the  year  1821,  show  this  assertion  to  be  no  exaggeration. 

The  debate  which  resulted  in  the  act  of  February  3,  1887,  Hoar  onc« 
declared,  might  almost  have  been  "said  to  have  been  in  progress  during 
the  whole  time  since  the  December  session  of  1875."  The  bill 
encountered  powerful  enemies  in  each  party  in  both  houses.  John 
Sherman,  of  Ohio,  pronounced  it  unconstitutional.  After  thirteen  years 
of  discussion,  "a  point,"  said  he,  "has  not  yet  been  reached  where  the 
other  house  or  the  Senate  can  be  satisfied  with  the  solution  that  is  pro- 
posed of  this  most  difficult  problem."  Ingalls  was  even  more  emphatic 
in  hostility  than  Sherman.  The  bill  was  "legislative  patchwork";  the 
requisite  thing  was  a  change  in  the  organic  law.  "This  matter  has  been 
debated  since  1789.  It  will  continue  to  be  debated  until  there  is  a 
constitutional  amendment." 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  the  plebiscite,  which  is  quadrennially 
held  in  November  on  the  same  day  throughout  the  Union,  decides  once 
and  for  all  the  succession  to  the  Presidency  for  the  ensuing  four  years. 
But  tin1  most  superficial  knowledge  shows  this  opinion  to  bo  erroneous. 
The  voter  who  is  to  take  part  in  the  ehoiee  of  President  finds  that  there 
hae  been  placed  in  his  hands  a  ballot  containing  the  names  of  a  Dumber 
of  persons  all  or  mostly  unknown  to  him.  Not  one  voter  in  a  hundred, 
in  Ibis  State,  could  name  half  of  the  Presidential  electors  whose  names 
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will  appear  in  the  ballot  under  his  party's  emblem  in  November.  Prob- 
ably not  one  in  a  like  number  could  explain  the  origin  or  purpose  of  the 
electoral  college.  The  voter  understands  that  by  voting  under  his  party 
emblem,  he  is  casting  a  ballot  for  Taft,  Bryan,  or  Debs,  as  the  case  may 
be.  His  vote  will  be  quite  as  effective  for  practical  purposes  as  it  would 
be  were  he  a  profound  student  of  constitutional  law.  The  newspapers 
of  the  country  within  a  day  or  two  after  this  plebiscite  announce  the 
election  of  the  successful  candidate;  the  news  is  heralded  by  cable  to 
remote  continents;  the  election  figures  are  widely  analyzed  and  discussed, 
and  the  probable  cabinet  and  policy  of  the  Fresident-elect  become  the 
themes  of  reporters  and  editors;  and  yet,  constitutionally,  only  the  first 
act  in  the  three-act  drama  of  a  Presidential  election  has  been  concluded, 
and  from  a  legal  point  of  view  no  President  has  been  elected  at  all. 

This  first  act  in  the  drama  was,  in  the  judgment  of  our  forefathers, 
the  least  important,  but  in  the  evolution  of  American  politics,  it  has 
assumed  the  chief  place  in  the  public  mind.  The  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution expected  the  various  electoral  colleges  to  make  untrammelled 
choice  of  the  President  and  Vice-president.  Imagine  16,000,000  voters 
to-day  giving  their  free  proxies  for  this  vitally  important  purpose  to 
the  electors  in  the  different  States !  Imagine  the  voters  of  New 
York  saying  to  thirty-nine  Presidential  electors :  "We  have  chosen  you 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  us  for  such  person  as  you  in  your  wisdom  select 
as  the  best  man  to  become  President."  In  theory,  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  Constitution,  but  no  elector,  since  the  days  when  John  Adams 
was  chosen  President,  has  dared  to  run  counter  to  the  will  of  the  con- 
stituency which  chose  him.  In  one  contingency,  according  to  the  his- 
torian Van  Hoist,  a  President  might  in  truth  be  chosen  by  the  electoral 
colleges,  irrespective  of  the  preferences  of  party  conventions — that  is, 
in  case  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  victorious  party  should  die 
before  the  meeting  of  the  electoral  colleges.  "The  effects  that  such  an 
accident  might  produce,"  says  the  historian,  "are  incalculable."  So  com- 
paratively unimportant  did  our  forefathers  consider  the  first  stage  in 
the  drama  of  a  Presidential  election,  that  they  made  no  provision  what- 
ever for  any  election  by  popular  vote.  The  Constitution  nowhere  alludes 
to  the  election  of  Presidential  electors.  Its  language  is:  "Each  State 
shall  appoint  in  such  manner  as  the  legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a 
number  of  elector-  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators  and  representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator 
or  representative  or  person  holding  an  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the 
United  States  shall  be  appointed  an  elector."  So  absolute  is  the  power 
of  each  State  legislature  that,  as  was  said  in  the  House  of  Represents- 
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tives  in  182G  by  an  eloquent  New  York  congressman,  the  legislature  of 
any  State  might  choose  electors  itself  or  delegate  the  power  of  selection 
to  "a  board  of  bank  directors,  a  turnpike  corporation,  or  a  synagogue." 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  only  decision  it  has 
ever  made  upon  this  subject,  has  declared  the  power  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  be  absolute.  When  the  Constitution  first  went  into  operation,  in 
only  four  States  was  the  choice  given  by  the  State  legislature  to  the 
people.  These  States  were  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
Virginia.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  the  people  of  the  entire  State 
chose  the  Presidential  electors  by  a  general  ticket;  in  Massachusetts  and 
Virginia  the  choice  was  made  in  districts,  as  congressmen  are  still 
elected.  Massachusetts  adhered  to  the  district  system  until  1796,  when 
its  legislature  resumed  to  itself  the  right  to  choose  electors,  and  con- 
tinued thus  to  appoint  them  until  1816.  In  the  State  of  Xew  York, 
the  people  had  no  direct  part  in  the  choice  of  Presidential  electors  until 
1828,  the  legislature  having  always  theretofore  chosen  them  in  joint 
session  of  the  two  houses.  In  that  year  it  passed  a  law  permitting  the 
people  to  elect  electors  in  districts;  in  1832,  the  State  adopted  the  gen- 
eral ticket  system,  which  has  since  become  universal  throughout  the 
Union.  This  November  election,  now  deemed  so  important,  was  never 
referred  to  in  any  act  of  Congress  until  the  year  1845,  when  Congress 
prescribed  that  the  electors  should  be  appointed  in  each  State  on  the 
Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  the  month  of  November  of  the 
year  in  which  they  were  to  be  appointed. 

The  second,  and  what  the  fathers  conceived  to  be  the  chief,  act  in 
the  Presidential  electoral  drama,  was  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  made  by  the  electors  in  the  electoral  colleges,  whether  they 
themselves  had  been  chosen  by  popular  vote  or  by  legislative  action.  In 
order  that  the  vote  in  each  electoral  college  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  the  free  and  independent  act  of  its  members,  the  Constitution  was 
most  careful  to  prescribe  the  qualifications  of  electors.  The  fathers  wire 
afraid  of  the  predominant  influence  of  the  national  legislature  in  the 
selection  of  President,  and  the  insidious  power  of  the  executive  was  also 
a  danger  against  which  they  thought  it  necessary  to  erect  safeguards. 
Hence,  no  senator  or  representative,  nor  any  appointee  of  the  President 
or  Congress,  was  eligible  for  the  office  of  Presidential  elector.  And  to 
avoid  the  influence  which  one  State  might  exercise  over  another,  the 
Constitution  required  the  electors  t<>  assemble  and  make  their  choice  on 
the  same  day,  throughout  the  entire  country.  In  the  contest  <>f  1877, 
it  wae  di-eovered  thai  in  Florida,  Louisiana  and  Oregon,  party  conven- 
tions had  selected  for  the  office  of  Presidential  elector  men  actually  hold- 
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ing  commissions  from  the  United  States,  and  therefore,  technically 
speaking,  ineligible  to  act  as  electors.  The  point  whether  this  technical 
disqualification  required  the  rejection  of  the  vote  of  an  ineligible  elector 
was  never  satisfactorily  decided  by  the  electoral  commission.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  tribunal  spoke  volubly  upon  the  subject,  but  no  two  of  the 
majority  agreed  in  the  reasons  for  their  decision.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
if  the  question  shall  again  arise,  no  one  can  predict  how  it  will  be  decided. 

The  first  Presidential  election  was  conducted  in  the  method  pre- 
scribed in  a  resolution  drafted  by  the  convention  of  1787  and  adopted  by 
the  States  when  they  ratified  the  Constitution.  In  1792  Congress  passed 
a  law  to  cover  future  elections.  The  act  of  1792,  which  regulated  every 
Presidential  election  from  Washington's  second  term  to  the  election  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  required  the  electors  to  meet  and  to  vote  on  the 
first  Wednesday  in  December  at  such  place  in  each  State  as  should  be 
directed  by  the  legislature  thereof;  it  directed  the  electors  to  make  and 
sign  three  certificates  of  all  the  votes  by  them  given,  and  seal  up  the 
same,  certifying  on  each  that  a  list  of  the  votes  of  such  State  for  Presi- 
dent and  Vice-president  was  contained  therein,  and  these  were  to  be 
transmitted,  one  by  messenger  to  the  President  of  the  Senate  before  the 
first  Wednesday  in  January  thereafter,  at  the  national  capital;  another, 
by  post  to  the  same  official;  and  the  third  to  the  federal  judge  of  the 
district  in  which  the  electors  assembled.  The  act  also  directed  the 
"executive  authority"  of  each  State  to  have  three  lists  made,  of 
the  names  of  the  electors  of  each  State,  certified  and  delivered  to  the 
electors  when  they  assembled,  and  one  of  these  lists  was  to  be  annexed 
to  each  list  of  their  votes.  Thus  the  credentials  of  the  electors  of  each 
State  and  the  result  of  their  vote  were  to  be  certified  for  delivery  to 
the  president  of  the  Senate;  and  upon  compliance  with  these  require- 
ments of  Congress,  the  second  step  in  the  process  of  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion was  completed. 

The  third  act  in  the  drama — which  the  makers  of  the  Constitution 
believed  would  always  be  a  simple  act  of  counting — was,  by  the  law  of 
1792,  required  to  be  performed  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  February 
succeeding  the  meeting  of  the  electors.  The  procedure  on  that  important 
day  was  thus  briefly  provided  for  in  the  Constitution:  "The  president 
of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted." 
This  apparently  simple,  yet  inscrutable  mandate  has,  as  has  been  stated, 
been  the  subject  of  more  debate  than  any  other  clause  in  the  nation's 
organic  law.  But  after  a  century  of  discussion,  the  matter  has  been  sup- 
posedly put  at  rest,  by  I  lie  Act  of  1887,  which  provides  that  the  two  houses 
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shall  count  the  vote?,  though  it  neglects  to  prescribe  how  these  shall  be 
counted,  if  the  two  houses  should  fail  to  agree  as  to  what  returns  from 
the  several  States  shall  be  received,  and  what  rejected.  This  act  in  large 
measure  supersedes  the  Act  of  1792. 

The  popular  will  has  succeeded  in  making  the  vote  of  the  State 
electors  only  a  registration  of  the  people's  choice;  the  electors  are  prac- 
tically automatons.  "The  people,  not  the  electors,  make  the  President" 
is  an  epigrammatic  way  of  describing  the  evolution  of  history.  Like 
most  epigrams,  this  fails  to  state  the  whole  truth.  In  order  that  there 
may  be  a  constitutional  election,  every  technical  requirement  of  the 
Constitution  relative  to  the  triple  process  of  election  must  still  be 
obeyed.  The  system,  which  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  very  simple, 
appears,  upon  analysis,  to  be  extremely  complicated  and  highly  technical 
— as  the  country  has  several  times  discovered.  It  is  a  system  fraught 
with  peril,  according  to  many  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  the  country. 
Pages  of  this  article  might  be  devoted  to  quotations  in  proof  of  this 
assertion.  It  is  a  general  truth  that  any  complicated  elective  procedure 
is  certain  to  be  environed  with  difficulties  and  dangers.  If  nothing  else 
condemned  the  system,  the  fact  that  the  Constitutional  election  extend- 
over  almost  three  months  would  be  suilicient  to  condemn  it.  A  close 
election,  in  which  the  electoral  vote  should  happen  to  be  almost  evenly 
divided  and  in  which  the  result  of  the  ultimate  count  might  remain  for 
a  long  period  a  matter  of  uncertainty,  would  inevitably  be  a  source  of 
the  greatest  peril.  With  a  reckless  or  unscrupulously  partisan  Presi- 
dent in  the  executive  office,  there  is  no  foreseeing  what  evils  might 
happen. 

The  only  changes  important  to  note  at  this  time  made  by  the  Act  of 
18S7  in  the  Act  of  1792  are  these:  The  Act  of  1887  changes  the  date 
for  the  meeting  and  the  vote  of  the  electors  in  the  several  States  from 
the  first  Wednesday  of  December  to  the  second  Monday  of  January, 
after  the  popular  election,  the  object  of  the  change  being  to  allow  more 
time  for  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  in  any  State  over  the  appointment 
of  electors.  The  statute  necessitate-  a  determination  of  any  rach  contro- 
versies at  least  six  days  l>efore  the  second  Monday  of  January,  the  day 
upon  which  the  elector-  assemble  and  vote.  It  substitutes  the  fourth  Mon- 
day of  January  for  the  second  Wednesday  of  February,  as  the  date  when  the 
two  houses  of  Congress  shall  assemble  in  joint  meeting  for  the  count 
of  the  electoral  votes.  This  last  change  waa  made  in  consequence  of  the 
country's  experience  in  18"  7 — to  allow  more  time  for  the  houses,  in  their 
joint  meeting,  to  settle  all  controversies  over  electors  and  return<  and 
thus  enable  them  to  reach   the  final  count   before  noon  of  March   4th. 
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The  statute  further  makes  the  seal  of  the  State  as  well  as  the  certificate 
of  the  State  Executive,  essential  to  the  certification  of  the  lists  of  the 
names  of  electors  and  of  their  votes  which  are  to  be  transmitted  in  tripli- 
cate to  Washington.  Nothing  eould  more  clearly  demonstrate,  than  does 
this  statute,  that  the  election  of  a  President  is  not  a  one-act  drama, 
complete  on  the  day  when  the  popular  vote  is  given  in  November. 

Before  alluding  to  the  language  of  the  statute  concerning  the  pro- 
ceedings on  the  fourth  Monday  of  January,  in  the  two  houses  in  joint 
convention,  we  may  well  pause  to  note  some  of  the  questions  which 
might  arise  for  determination  in  the  several  States  before  the  participation 
of  a  State  in  the  work  of  Presidential  election  is  completed;  in  other 
words,  before  the  second  act  in  the  drama  is  closed.  There  is  first  the 
canvass  of  the  popular  vote  in  November.  There  is,  secondly,  the 
meeting  of  the  electors  in  the  several  State  capitals,  their  voting  for 
Presidential  and  Vice-Presidential  candidates,  and  their  signing,  their 
certification  and  transmission  of  the  lists.  The  Constitution  declares 
that  the  electors,  however  appointed,  shall  meet  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
respective  States;  and  it  renders  certain  persons  ineligible  to  act  as 
electors  and  excludes  from  the  Presidential  office  persons  not  of  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years  and  not  born  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  It  attaches  like  disabilities  to  the  Vice-President.  Party  con- 
ventions may  be  relied  upon  to  take  every  care  not  to  present  as  candi- 
dates persons  disqualified  by  lack  of  the  requisite  age  and  citizenship. 
No  difficulty  of  this  nature  has  ever  yet  arisen.  But  it  has  several  times 
happened — much  oftener  than  is  commonly  supposed — that  Presidential 
electors  have  been  appointed  who  were  ineligible  or  disqualified  under  the 
language  of  the  Constitution.  The  first  occasion  of  importance  when 
this  happened  was  in  1837.  Certain  deputy  postmasters  appeared  to 
have  been  chosen  as  electors  in  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut.  Clay  moved  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any  electoral  votes  had 
been  given  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  regarding 
eligibility  of  electors,  and  if  such  votes  were  given,  what  ought  to  be  done 
wish  them.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  house,  consisting  of  Clay, 
Felix  Grundy  and  Silas  Wright,  reported  that  the  Constitution  excluded 
deputy  postmasters  from  appointment,  that  the  disqualification  related 
to  the  time  of  the  appointment,  and  that  the  resignation  of  the  office  of 
deputy  postmaster,  after  his  appointment  as  elector,  would  not  entitle 
him  to  vote  aa  elector  under  the  terms  of  the  Constitution.  The  question  in 
that  year  was  purely  academic — oven  excluding  these  ineligible  votes 
Van   Buren  had  plainly  been  elected.     But  what  would  happen  if  the 
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counting  or  the  discarding  of  such  votes  should  he  necessary  to  determine 
the  actual  result?     The  committee,  in  answer  to  this  query,  reported: 

Should  a  case  occur  in  which  it  became  necessary  to  ascertain  and  determine 
upon  the  qualifications  of  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  important  question  would  be  presented:  What  tribunal  would,  under 
the  Constitution,  be  competent  to  decide?  Whether  the  respective  colleges  of 
electors  in  the  different  States  should  decide  upon  the  qualifications  of  their  own 
members,  or  Congress  should  exercise  the  power,  is  a  question  which  the  com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  permanent  provision  upon  the 
subject. 

A  "permanent  provision"  might  have  been  wisely  embodied  in  the 
Act  of  1887,  bin  it  is  silent  on  this  point,  and  other  important  ones. 
The  matter  in  different  phases  came  before  the  electoral  commission  in 
1877,  bm  the  members  of  thai  tribunal  Beem  all  to  have  had  different 
opinions  and  no  actual  decision  was  reached.  Mistakes  will  be  almost 
sure  to  happen  on  an  occasion  when  every  electoral  vote  will  be  needed 
to  insure  a  majority  for  some  candidate.  Suppose  that  in  January  next, 
when  the  electoral  college  of  this  State  assembles  at  Albany,  it  should  be 
found  that  one  or  more  members  were  federal  otlicials  of  some  description 
— what  is  to  be  done?  May  they  resign  and  the  other  members  of  the 
electoral  college  supply  the  vacancies  caused  by  their  resignation?  The 
Clay  Committee  in  1837  said  this  could  not  be  done,  although,  it  is 
true,  some  of  the  electoral  commission  of  1871   thought  it  might  be. 

Another  difficulty  that  has  twice  arisen  might  easily  recur.  By  reason 
of  some  catastrophe  the  members  of  an  electoral  college  might  fail  to 
meet  upon  the  prescribed  day.  This  is  the  only  day  upon  which  they 
can  meet,  as  the  Constitution  requires  all  the  colleges  to  meet  on  one 
day.  An  elector  is  strictly  an  ephemeral  creature;  ho  holds  his  office 
for  a  single  day.  It  is  his  duty  to  attend  at  the  State  capital  with 
his  colleagues,  cast  hia  vote  and  Bigu  his  name  to  the  li>t-.  He  i<  then 
fundus  of]ic\o.  Tit  ls~>^.  the  Wisconsin  college  was  prevented  by  a 
violent  snowstorm  from  meeting  on  the  appointed  day  (then  the  firsi 
Wednesday  of  December),  and  although  it  convened  and  voted  on  the 
succeeding  day,  the  vote  of  the  State  was  challenged  in  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  two  houses;  and  a  stormy  debate  ensued  upon  the  question  whether 
it  Bhonld  be  accepted.  Bui  Wisconsin's  vote,  fortunately,  was  n«»t  needed 
to  insure  Buchanan's  election  or  Fremont's  defeat,  and  actual  count  was 
evaded.  In  1869,  the  Georgia  electors,  by  mi-take,  voted  on  the  day 
fixed  in  the  Confederate  Constitution,  which  was  the  Becond  Wednesday 
of  December.  Again,  in  1881,  the  electors  of  the  same  State  voted  on 
the  wrong  day.    The  vote,  in  each  case,  was  left  nncounted.     11. el  Han- 
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cock  carried  New  York,  with  Georgia  failing  to  vote  on  the  prescribed 
day,  a  tie  would  probably  have  resulted  in  the  vote,  which  would  have 
thrown  the  choice  for  the  Presidency  into  the  House  of  Eepresentatives. 

Another  contingency  might  happen  to  exclude  the  vote  of  a  State; 
the  certificates  might  be  destroyed  before  they  had  left  the  hall  in  which 
an  electoral  college  met,  or  either  by  accident  or  design  the  signature  of 
an  elector,  the  seal  of  a  State  or  a  Governor's  certificate  be  omitted. 
Or  an  elector,  after  having  voted,  might  die  before  affixing  his  signature 
to  the  list.  Under  the  Act  of  1792,  the  State  seal  was  not  essential 
to  the  certification;  nevertheless  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
electoral  count  of  1873,  erroneously  assuming  that  Arkansas  had  a  great 
seal,  rejected  the  Arkansas  electoral  certificate;  and  inasmuch  as  the 
joint  rule  of  1865  was  then  in  force  under  which  the  vote  of  either 
house  of  Congress  might  cause  the  rejection  of  a  return,  the  vote  of 
Arkansas  was  not  counted.  As  Morton,  in  afterward  speaking  of  the 
incident,  said:  "In  ten  minutes  we  [the  Senate]  disfranchised  about 
600,000  people."  A  novel  discussion  arose  over  the  Georgia  returns  in 
the  same  year.  Greeley,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
died  after  the  popular  vote  in  November  but  before  the  day  for  the 
assembling  of  the  electoral  colleges.  Three  of  Georgia's  electors  having 
voted  for  Greeley  notwithstanding  his  death,  the  two  houses  of  Con- 
gress differed  as  to  whether  these  votes  were  regular  and  they  were 
rejected.  These  illustrations  may  suffice  to  show  some  of  the  dangers 
attaching  to  the  second  step  in  the  election.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  a  controversy  over  the  election  of  electors,  and  State  canvassers  might- 
be  prevented  by  injunction  from  issuing  certificates  of  election  to  the 
electors. 

Finally,  assume  that  the  electoral  certificates  reach  Washington  in 
safety  and  that  they  are  opened  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  January  in 
the  presence  of  the  two  houses.  This  is  an  occasion  of  transcendent 
moment  and  is  the  only  occasion  when,  under  the  Constitution,  the  two 
houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  one  hall.  In  early  days,  when  representa- 
tives were  fewer  in  number,  the  houses  convened  in  the  Senate  chamber. 
John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Aaron  Burr  have  presided  at  this 
imposing  ceremony.  Since  1809,  the  two  houses  have  met  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Piepresentatives.  For  generations  statesmen  were  per- 
plexed to  know  whether  the  houses  were  so  convened  as  to  constitute 
one  body  with  their  separate  individualities  destroyed  for  the  lime  be- 
ing, or  whether,  si  ill  preserving  their  separate  identity,  they  were  merely 
physically  conjoined  in  one  meeting  place.  The  best  precedents  seemed 
to  hold  that  two  distind  bodies  were  briefly  united,  bnt  with  no  common 
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function  except  to  witness  the  count  by  the  president  of  the  Senate,  with- 
out debate.  If  any  question  arose,  the  houses  separated  and  debate  was 
conducted  bv  each  in  its  own  chamber.  When  the  debate  was  concluded, 
the  houses  reconvened  to  proceed  with  the  count  until  its  completion. 
Their  joint  proceedings  were  conducted  under  rules  established  by  each 
house  and  mutually  accepted.  These  rules  provided  for  tellers  to  make 
lists  of  the  voters.  The  method  of  procedure  is  now  prescribed  by  the 
Act  of  February  3.  1887.  The  two  houses  meet  at  one  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon  on  the  fourth  Monday  of  January  following  the  November  election 
in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  the  president  of  the  Senate 
acts  as  presiding  ollicer;  two  tellers  previously  appointed  by  the  Senate 
and  two  previously  appointed  by  the  House  receive  all  the  certificates 
as  they  are  opened  by  the  presiding  ollicer,  make  lists  of  the  same,  and 
count  the  votes.  The  result  is  announced  by  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
Aa  each  certificate  is  read,  the  presiding  officer  calls  for  objections.  All 
objections  must  be  formulated  in  writing,  and  must  be  separately  con- 
>idered  in  each  house.  After  vote  upon  objections,  the  houses  resume 
their  joint  session  and  proceed  with  the  count  until  it  is  finished.  While 
objections  to  a  return  from  any  one  State  are  under  consideration,  no 
votes  from  any  other  State  may  be  acted  upon.  Inasmuch  as  the  houses 
must  separate  to  discuss  objections,  and  unrestrained  discussion  might 
protract  the  work  of  counting  interminably,  debate  upon  each  objection 
is  limited  by  the  act  to  a  maximum  of  two  hours.  In  the  case  of  a  close 
electoral  vote,  with  partisans  of  either  >ide  ready  with  any  objections,  it 

isy  to  see  how  perilous  is  the  situation,  even  if  there  should  be  but  a 
single  return  from  each  State.  In  several  Presidential  elections  there 
has  been  no  definite  count,  because  the  constitutional  lawyers  in  Con- 
gress  could  not  agree  upon  the  votes  to  be  discarded  and  to  be  counted. 
The  "alternative  count"  is  the  device  adopted  to  gel  over  such  difficulties. 
There  was  an  alternative  count  in  1821,  because  of  doubt  whether  the 
votes  of  Missouri  should  be  counted.  The  alternative  count  was  em- 
ployed in  1837,  for  Michigan's  case  was  analogous  to  that  of  Missouri 
in  1821.  There  was  an  alternative  count  in  1857,  owing  to  the  difficulty 
over  Wisconsin's  votes.  There  was  such  a  count  in  1809  because  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion  whether  Georgia's  electoral  vote  should  be  counted, 
and  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  was  counted  in  the  alternative  again 
in  1881.  There  was  no  actual  count  in  1817,  for  the  objections  to 
Indiana's  vote  were  never  passed  upon.  Tn  Beveral  cases  during  the 
reconstruction  epoch,  vote-  of  Southern  States  were  either  counted  in 
the  alternative,  or  not   counted   ,i<    all.     Hut    in   none  of   these  var 

-  was  it  essential  to  an  exact  result  to  determine  whether  the  votes 
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counted  in  the  alternative  ought  to  be  actually  counted  or  not.  The 
Constitution  requires  that  the  votes  shall  be  counted,  and  whenever  there 
has  been  an  alternative  count  the  constitution  has  been  disobeyed.  In 
the  case  of  a  close  vote,  disobedience  would  be  impossible;  but  an  ac- 
curate count — a  count  acceptable  to  the  country — could  not,  perhaps, 
be  made  between  the  fourth  Monday  of  January  and  the  fourth  of 
March. 

The  objections  that  might  be  presented  to  electoral  certificates  in 
this  joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses,  as  was  well  stated  by  the  late 
Senator  John  T.  Morgan  a  few  years  ago,  are  "as  numerous  as  it  is 
possible  for  the  ambition,  the  cupidity,  the  fraud  and  the  skill  of  wicked 
men  to  invent."  Experience  has  shown  that  there  might  be  a  failure  to 
appoint  electors,  that  electors  might  fail  to  act,  that  there  might  be  fraud 
in  a  popular  election,  that  the  contest  of  an  election  might  not  have  been 
satisfactorily  decided;  that  electors  might  be  chosen  on  the  wrong  day, 
or  vote  on  the  wrong  day ;  that  they  might  vote  before  their  State  had 
entered  the  Union,  as  happened  in  Indiana  in  1816,  in  Missouri  in  1820, 
in  Michigan  in  1836;  that  their  certificates  might  be  defective  or  the 
authentication  defective;  that  a  certificate  might  contain  too  many 
electoral  votes;  that  electors  might  be  Government  officers;  that  con- 
flicting certificates  might  come  from  the  same  State;  yet  for  most  of 
these  cases  no  provision  whatever  is  made  in  the  Act  of  1887.  Where 
conflicting  returns  are  received  from  a  State,  the  statute  attempts  to 
declare  the  procedure,  but  it  has  increased,  rather  than  diminished,  the 
chances  of  trouble,  by  changing  the  date  when  the  electoral  colleges  meet, 
from  December  to  January.  Ordinarily  a  new  State  government  begins 
on  the  first  of  January  succeeding  a  Presidential  election.  If  a  con- 
troversy should  arise  over  election  to  the  governorship  of  a  State,  it 
would  probably  be  at  its  height  when  electors  meet,  whereas  if  they  were 
to  meet,  as  formcrlv.  in  December,  such  a  contest  would  probably  have 
been  determined.  Two  sets  of  certificates  are  therefore  more  likely  to  be 
sent  from  a  doubtful  State  to  the  president  of  the  Senate  in  January 
than  in  December.  If  two  persons,  each  claiming  to  be  the  executive 
of  a  State,  certify  to  different  sets  of  electors,  what  is  to  be  done  in  ihe 
joint  meeting  of  the  two  houses?  Tinder  the  Act  of  1887  a  State  would 
be  disfranchised,  and  it-  electoral  vote  sacrificed,  unless  both  houses 
should  agree  to  count  it.  but  a  "Republican  Senate,  and  a  Democratic 
house  would  probably  not  asrreo  to  do  so.  In  some  contingencies  the  Act 
of  1887  gives  cither  house  the  riffht  io  exclude  the  vote  of  a  State,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  single  return.  John  Sherman  of  Ohio,  in  criticising  these 
provisions  in  il)«'  Smate,  declared  that  the  law  gave  Congress  "the  power 
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to  exclude  the  vote  of  New  York  or  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union, 
not  by  the  will  of  the  two  houses,  but  by  the  vote  of  either  house/'  and  he 

addt'd:  "II  the  Senate  should  reject  the  vote  of  a  State,  and  thus  secure 
a  party  advantage,  the  house  could  reject  the  vote  of  another  State  to 
secure  a  like  advantage."  And  if  the  two  houses  should  differ,  what 
authority,  it  was  repeatedly  asked  in  the  course  of  debate,  is  to  decide 
between  them?  Senator  Hoar,  one  of  the  ablest  supporters  of  the  bill, 
admitted  that  herein  lay  its  chief  defect.  A  perfect  bill,  said  he,  would 
have  provided  for  a  common  arbiter,  in  the  event  of  a  disagreement 
between  the  houses  whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  return.  "There  has 
never  assembled  at  the  seat  of  Government,  since  the  Government  went 
into  operation,  a  Congress  whose  two  houses  would  agree  as  to  the  person 
who  should  be  the  suitable  common  arbiter  between  them.  John  Mar- 
shall tried  it  and  failed,  in  1800;  Daniel  Webster  tried  it  and  failed,  in 
1824  ;  the  men  of  1876  tried  it  and  failed,  except  for  the  single  occasion 
with  which  the  electoral  commission  bill  dealt."  A  deadlock  between 
the  houses  would  leave  the  country  without  a  President,  except  in  the 
contingency  provided  for  in  the  Constitution,  when  the  house  proceed  to 
elect  the  President,  and  the  Senate,  the  Vice-President;  but  this  step, 
which  is  a  possible  fourth  act  in  the  drama,  can  be  taken  only  when 
no  candidate  has  an  actual  majority  of  the  electors  appointed,  and  the 
question,  in  one  of  it.-  hydra-headed  forms,  whether  any  candidate  has 
such  a  majority,  may  be  the  issue  upon  which  the  two  houses  are 
opposed. 

There  has  been  a  fourth  act  in  the  drama  on  two  occasions.  In  1801, 
there  was  a  tie  vote  between  Jefferson  and  Burr;  in  1825,  no  one  of  the 
four  hading  candidates  had  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  Both 
elections  produced  intense  excitement;  the  election  of  1S(»1  led  to  the 
twelfth  amendment  to  the  Constitution;  the  election  of  1825,  to  a  vigor- 
ous but  unsuccessful  effort  to  abolish  the  house  election  altogether.  The 
house  election  may  result  in  the  defeat  of  the  candidate  whom  the  most 
of  the  people  wish  to  see  elected.  The  choice  is  to  be  made  from  the 
three  candidates  having  the  greatest  number  of  electoral  votes,  but  the 
Vote  is  not  a  per  capita  vote,  but  a  vote  by  Stati  -.  Before  the  house  can 
constitutionally  act.  it  must  appear  that  no  candidate  has  a  majority 
of  tin1  votes  of  the  electors  duly  appointed  :  but  who  are  the  electors  duly 
appointed  may,  according  to  both  Senator-  Evarts  and  Ingalls,  often  be 
a  mosl  perplexing  question.  The  Act  of  188Q  does  not  attempt  its  solu- 
tion. Nor  docs  the  law  attempt  to  determine  a;  what  moment  in  the 
drama  the  curtain  may  be  rung  down  on  the  third  act.  or  when  the 
fourth  act  is  to  open.    Is  the  Souse  of  Representatives  to  decide  for 
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itself,  during  the  progress  of  the  joint  meeting,  that  no  candidate  has 
a  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  duly  appointed  electors,  and  that  the  mo- 
ment has  therefore  come  for  the  exercise  of  its  prerogative  to  choose  a 
President?  Is  the  Senate  at  equal  liberty  to  resolve  that  the  time  has 
not  arrived,  and  that  it  will  not  proceed  to  the  election  of  a  Vice- 
President?  What  authority  is  to  determine  these  matters?  These  are 
not  abstract  questions,  for  on  several  occasions  when  the  two  houses 
have  been  of  opposite  political  faith,  angry  members  of  the  more  popu- 
lar body  have  asserted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  house,  in  the  absence 
of  a  final  and  definitive  count,  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  the  President. 

The  danger  of  a  prolonged  controversy  over  the  election  of  a  Presi- 
dent, if  not  due  entirely  to  the  constitutional  requirement  for  a  choice 
by  electors,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  it.  All  the  difficulties  heretofore 
experienced  have  grown  out  of  the  electoral  system.  It  is  commonly 
admitted  to  be  useless,  but  is  far  worse  than  useless,  it  is  positively 
dangerous.  Morton  in  the  Senate,  in  1873,  in  a  speech  whose  aim  was 
to  secure  its  abolition,  said:  "The  electoral  colleges  have  turned  out  to 
be  wholly  useless.  Every  reason  given  for  their  original  establishment 
has  absolutely  failed  in  practice.  But  while  they  are  powerless  for  good, 
they  may  be  potent  for  evil.  In  their  election,  errors  may  easily  be 
committed,  and  in  very  many  instances  have  been.  Errors  might  be  made 
in  the  printing  of  the  names  of  electors,  either  inadvertently  or  through 
fraud,  sufficient  to  reverse  the  vote  of  a  State." 

The  opportunities  for  fraud  and  corruption  are  numerous,  and  they 
have  often  been  pointed  out.  Recent  ballot  law  amendments  have  mul- 
tiplied the  chances  of  error.  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  Congress 
to  provide  a  remedy,  because  under  the  Constitution  the  mode  of  appoint- 
ing its  electors  rests  exclusively  with  each  State.  As  the  names  of  all 
the  electors  of  different  parties  were  printed  without  emblem  or  device 
in  one  column,  in  the  Florida  ballot  in  1904,  only  the  most  intelligent 
voters  could  separate  the  Republican,  the  Democratic  and  the  Populist 
electors.  The  Maryland  ballot  of  the  same  year  had  a  square  at  the 
top,  where  the  New  York  ballot  has  a  circle,  yet  2,500  Republicans  made 
a  mark  before  the  name  of  the  elector  at  the  head  of  the  party  column, 
with  the  consequence  that  the  Democrats  carried  all  the  rest  of  the 
State's  electoral  vote.  In  Boston,  in  the  election  of  1900,  about  6,300 
voters  voted  for  one  Presidential  elector  only,  out  of  fifteen.  In  New 
York  City,  in  the  same  year,  1,088  ballots  for  Presidential  electors  were 
rejected  because  improperly  marked.  How  pregnant  with  results  such 
errors  may  be,  under  the  prevalent  general  ticket  system,  may  easily  be 
perceived.    In  1881  a  change  of  less  than  six  hundred  votes  in  New  York 
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State  from  Cleveland  to  Blaine  would  have  made  Blaine  President.  As 
1  have  eL-ewhere  said:  "A  system  which  allows  so  large  a  margin  of  er- 
roneous votes  stands  condemned  by  the  possibility  that  the  election  may 
turn  upon  the  ignorance  of  voters,  and  not  upon  the  popular  will." 

If  electoral  colleges  were  to  be  abolished,  the  alternative  would  not 
necessarily  be  a  vote  for  President  and  Vice-President  regardless  of 
State  lines.  Such  a  revolutionary  change  would  destroy  the  influence  of 
the  States  in  the  election.  Three-fourths  of  them  would  never  consent 
to  it.  But  the  good  features  of  the  electoral  theory  might  be  preserved, 
yet  its  perilous  machinery  disregarded  by  an  amendment  providing  that 
there  should  be  no  electoral  colleges,  but  that  each  State  should  have 
that  number  of  fictitious  electoral  votes  to  which  its  representation  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  house  entitles  it  under  the  Constitution.  A  more 
rational  amendment  would  be  made  if  each  person  voted  for  should 
be  entitled  to  have  counted  in  his  favor  a  number  of  the  fictitious  electoral 
votes  of  each  State  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  popular  vote 
for  him  therein.  This,  as  I  might  show  if  there  were  space,  would  reduce 
the  danger  of  bribery  and  corruption  to  a  minimum,  and  would  eliminate 
all  difficulties  in  the  final  count. 

Every  election  under  the  existing  method  is  full  of  evil  possibility >. 
How  soon  they  may  ripen  into  actualities  no  one  can  foresee. 

J.  Hampden  Dougherty. 
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"Tins  poeticall  licence,''  says  the  Elizabethan  Gascoigne,  in  his 
'tayne  notes  of  Instruction  concerning  the  making  of  verse  or  rj/me 
in  English,  "is  a  shrewd  fellow,  and  covereth  many  faults  in  a  verse. 
It  maketh  wordes  longer,  shorter,  of  mo  Billables,  of  fewer,  newer,  older, 
truer,  falser,  and  to  conclude,  it  turkeneth  all  things  at  pleasure." 
The  author  of  what  may  fairly  be  called  the  firs!  modern  English 
grammar.  Bishop  Lowtli,  who  published  his  Short  Introduction  in  1767, 
is  similarly  impressed  with  the  evil  practices  of  the  poets.  They  are,  he 
Bays,  "commonly  the  worst  grammarians  of  the  world."  And  in  support 
of  this  sweeping  charge,  he  brings  forward  many  instances  by  way  of 
proof,  sparing  none  of  the  great  names  of  his  time. 

No  extended  demonstration  is  needed  to  show  that  the  language  of 
poetry  follows  a  different  set  of  habits  from  thai  of  prose.  More  <>r  Less 
consciously  the  poet  places  himself  upon  a  different  plane  from  the  writer 
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of  prose,  not  only  in  the  character  of  his  thought,  but  also  iu  the  forms 
of  its  outer  expression.  Metre  is  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  most  con- 
stant of  the  characteristics  of  poetical  expression,  but  it  is  only  one  of 
many  devices  for  giving  verse  its  proper  note  of  distinction.  Archaic  and 
newly  coined  words,  new  and  strange  compounds,  departures  from  normal 
word-order  and  syntax,  unusual  stress,  the  shortening  or  prolongation 
of  syllables,  all  these  licenses  are  used  with  varying  degrees  of  freedom 
by  different  poets,  but  to  some  extent  even  by  the  most  naturalistic  of 
them.  The  native  language  of  English  poetry  has,  indeed,  come  to  be 
one  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  prose,  is  altogether  unnatural  and 
artificial. 

In  most  instances  this  natural-artificial  language  of  poetry  does  not 
raise  the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  language  of  prose.  If  we  read 
poetry  at  all,  we  know  what  to  expeet,  and  consequently  make  allowances 
for  the  conventions  of  poetry,  as  we  do  for  the  conventions  of  the  stage 
when  we  go  to  the  theatre.  We  understand  that  the  poet  is  writing  that 
peculiar  sort  of  English  which  the  poets  affect,  and  though  we  have  no 
tendency  to  imitate  him  in  our  own  daily  use,  we  nevertheless  permit  him 
to  play  his  game  according  to  the  rules  which  he  has  established  for  it. 
At  least  we  usually  permit  him  to  do  so.  Sometimes,  however,  the  dis- 
crepancy between  natural  prose  use  and  poetical  use  is  so  striking  as  to 
thrust  itself  upon  the  reader's  attention.  The  language  of  poetry  often 
takes  the  language  of  prose  and  forcibly  adapts  it  to  its  own  purposes. 
Then  there  arises  a  conflict  between  the  grammar  of  prose  and  the 
grammar  of  poetry,  the  chances  of  the  victory  of  the  latter  being  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  power  of  the  poetic  spell  which  the  poem  exerts 
over  the  reader.  The  inexperienced  and  the  naive  rhymester  are  especially 
liable  to  fall  into  the  error  of  satisfying  conditions  of  metre  by  some 
outrageous  sacrifice  of  the  conventional  rules  of  grammatical  propriety. 
From  the  naive  rhymester  the  comic  poet  has  learned  to  heighten  the 
comic  effect  of  his  situation  by  the  burlesque  of  grammar,  as  in  "John 

Gilpin's  Ride": 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child 

Myself  and  children  three, 
\\  ill  fill  the  chaise;  so  you  must  ride 
On  horseback  after  we. 

Thackeray's  '"Little  Billee"  gets  a  rhyme  and  a  comic  effect  in  the 

same  way: 

Says  gorging   lack  to  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"I  am  extremely  hungaree." 
To  gorging  .lack  says  guzzling  Jimmy, 

"We've  nothing  left,  ns  must  eat  we." 
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These  grammatical  compromises  tor  the  sake  of  rhyme  stand  out  in 
their  full  absurdity  because  the  reader  feels  himself  still  in  the  regions 

of  prose.  His  eve-  are  not  blinded  by  any  poetical  glamour  which 
might  lead  him  to  forgive  violations  of  prose  use  for  the  sake  of  metrical 
regularity. 

The  blunders  of  the  naive  and  the  comic  rhymester,  however,  differ 
only  in  degree,  not  in  kind,  from  those  of  the  serious  versifiers.  Poets 
whose  prose  use  is  perfectly  normal  and  regular  arc  liable  in  verse  to 
all  sorts  of  grammatical  improprieties  and  awkwardnesses,  and  this  not 
because  they  think  the  license  of  verse  gives  them  a  dispensation  from 
the  rules  of  grammar,  but  because  for  tin-  time  being  they  forget  their 
rules  of  grammar.  They  have  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  "higher  law"'  of 
poetry,  and  lowly  prose  must  correspondingly  suffer.  It  was  this  weak- 
ness of  the  poets  that  provided  Bishop  Lowth  with  the  main  incentive 
to  the  composition  of  his  pioneer  treatise  on  grammar.  Ho  points  out,. 
for  example,  that  the  exigency  of  metre  "hath  led  Mr.  Pope  into  a  great 
impropriety  in  the  beginning  of   his  'Messiah': 

O  Thou  my  voice  inspire 
Who  touch'd  Isaiah's  hallow'd  lips  with  fire! 

The  solemnity  of  the  style  would  not  admit  of  You  for  Thou  in  the 
pronoun;  nor  the  measure  of  the  verse  toucheoYst  or  dicTst  touch,  in  the 
verb,  as  it  indispensably  ought  to  be  in  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
two  forms:  You,  who  touched,  or  Thou,  who  toucheoYst  or  did'st  touch." 
The  bishop  has  certainly  found  a  crevice  in  the  poet's  armor.  For  Pope 
could  not,  and  would  not,  have  defended  his  grammar  except  on  the 
ground  of  poet's  privilege — an  argument  of  last  resort.  Other  example? 
cited  in  the  Short  Introduction  shovf  a  cheerful  disregard  of  the  tense 
forms  of  the  verb,  as  in  (i,\y'<  lines: 

Sure  some  disa>ter  has  befeU: 
Speak,  Nurse,  1  hope  the  boy  i-  well. 

<)r.  ;i-  in  this,  from  Roscommon's  "Essay": 

l"<>r  rli vine  in  (Jreece  and  Rome  was  never  known 
Till  by  barbarian  deluges  overflown. 

The  cases  <>i"  pronouns  are  also  treated  in  a  high-handed  way, 

in  these  lines  from   Prior : 

Forever  in  this  hutnlde  coll 

Let    The*    .muI   /.   my   fair  one.  dwell; 

or  tin1  same  author's 

The   -mi   upon   (ho  calmest    sea 
Appears  not  half  as  bright  aa   7**40. 
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The  last  stanza  of  the  sprightly  "Better  Answer"'  of  the  same  poet  is  col- 
loquial style,  but  a  colloquialism  such  as  must  have  shocked  the  sense  of 
propriety  not  only  of  such  purists  as  the  reverend  grammarian  from 
whom  we  quote,  but  that  of  any  careful  speaker  or  writer  of  the  time : 

Then  finish,  dear  Chloe,  this  Pastoral  war, 

And  let  us  like  Horace  and  Lydia  agree; 
For  thou  art  a   Girl  as  much  brighter  than   her 

As  he  was  a  Poet  sublimer   than  me. 

This  loose  treatment  of  the  cases  of  pronouns  in  comparison  has  led 
Swift  into  an  unintentional  bit  of  humor  in  his  lines  to  Stella : 

And    tho'    b}'    heaven's    severe    decree 
She  suffers  hourly  more  than  me. 

Swift  does  not  mean  that  he  is  only  one  of  the  many  sorrows  that  the 
subject  of  the  poem  must  endure.  No  serious  reader,  to  be  sure,  really 
questions  his  actual  meaning,  but  such  grammar  as  this  of  Swift  and 
Prior  and  Pope  convinces  us  that  the  hour  was  ripe  for  the  coming  of 
Dr.  Johnson  and  his  crew. 

The  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  not  alone,  however,  in  their 
liberal  attitude  toward  grammatical  regulations.  In  all  periods  and  in 
all  kinds  of  verse  the  poetic  fervor  of  composition  has  raised  the  poet 
above  the  restrictions  of  the  rule-book.  Chaucer,  for  example,  who  wrote 
in  the  Midland  dialect  of  London,  in  which  the  regular  ending  of  the 
third  present  singular  of  the  verb  is  -eth,  as  in  the  modern  ceremonious 
singeth,  occasionally  writes  third  singulars  in  -s,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Northern  dialect.  Thus  nothing  short  of  the  rhyme  could  have 
induced  him  to  use  the  form  tclles  in  the  lines: 

For  she  desired  nothing  elles 

In    certeyn,    a3    the    book    us    telles. 

—House  of  Fame,  II,  425,   426. 

Chaucer,  however,  was  decidedly  more  conscientious  than  many  of  his 
contemporaries  in  this  respect.  The  unknown  author  of  the  charming 
romance  of  "Floris  and  Blancheflur,"  for  example,  seems  to  have  been  of 
the  conviction  that  all  that  any  one  could  fairly  ask  of  him  was  that  his 
verse  should  rhyme,  cost  what  it  might.  And  so  he  frequently  employs 
rhymes  at  the  expense  of  inflectional  syllables,  or  even  invents  new  gram- 
matical forms  to  satisfy  his  ear.  This  is,  of  course,  the  method  of  the 
naive  and  the  unskilled  rhymester  always.  He  does  not  realize  that 
to  play  the  game  of  tagging  verses  he  must  keep  two  balls  in  the  air  at 
the  same  time — he  must  ^vi  his  rhymes  and  lie  must  keep  his  reader 
from  -uspecting  that  any  of  his  means  of  getting  them  arc  illegitimate. 
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The  modern,  as  well  as  the  older,  poets  have  not  always  been  able 
to  play  their  game  with  perfect  precision.  Byron,  for  example,  seems 
to  have  had  an  unusually  weak  sense  of  the  authority  of  grammar  as 
compared  with  the  authority  of  sound.  Thus  the  rule  of  tense-formation 
goes  by  the  board  in  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  St.  CLXXX: 

And  send'st  him  shivering  in  the  playful  spray 

And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 

His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay, 

And  dashest  him  again  to  earth: — there  let  him  lay. 

Rhyme  again  is  the  cause  of  the  illogical  co-ordination  of  the  singular 
hath  wrapt  and  the  plural  wrap  in  Childe  Harold,  Canto  IV,  St.  LXXX  1  : 

The  double  night  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
Night's   daughter,   Ignorance    hath    wrapt    and   wrap 

All  round  us;  we  but  feel  our  way  to  err. 

The  ocean  hath  its  chart,  the  stars  their  map, 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  ample  lap. 

After  such  words  as  but,  save,  except,  and  so  forth,  the  poets  are 
inclined  to  use  nominative  or  objective  forms  of  the  pronoun  according 
to  convenience.  This  is  a  freedom  that  goes  back  as  far  as  Chaucer, 
and  it  is  exemplified  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  modern  colloquial  speech. 
Between  you  and  I,  for  example,  may  not  be  good  grammar,  but  it  is 
certainly  current  English.  The  concluding  stanza  of  the  ""Isles  of 
Greece"  in  Don  Juan  furnishes  a  poetical  instance: 

Place  me  on  Sunium's  marble  steep 

Where  nothing  save  the  waves  and  I 
May  hear  our  mutual  murmurs  sweep; 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. 

A  kind  of  defence  may  be  made  for  Byron's  use  on  this  ground  that 
the  pronoun  /  is  so  far  separated  from  its  preposition  save  that  the 
feeling  for  case-government  is  lost,  and  the  pronoun  thus  takes  the 
nominative  as  the  typical  form.  As  much  cannot  be  said,  however,  for 
lira.  Browning,  in  her  "Deserted  Garden": 

I  called  this  place  my  wilderm 

For  no  one  entered  there  but  I. 

The  sheep   look'd    in,   the  grass    to    espy, 

And  pass'd  it  nevertheless. 

Altogether    shocking    to    the    normal    grammatical    sense    i-    Alfred 
Austin's  save  we,  in  "Moving  Onward": 

All  things  always  Hi"  -  imp.  unchanged,  unchangeable,  all  sue  we. 

Who  come  like  clouds,  like  clouds  disappear,  form  and  fall  like  waves  <>f  the  sea. 
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Indeed,  the  feeling  for  case  in  the  pronoun  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
weakest  points  in  the  normal  grammatical  system,  since  it  continually 
gives  way,  even  under  comparatively  light  pressure.  This  is  quite  in 
harmony  with  the  general  feeling  in  the  English  language,  which 
regards  case  as  less  a  matter  of  form  than  of  position  in  order  of  words. 
If  the  noun  does  not  distinguish  the  form  of  its  nominative  from  the 
form  of  its  accusative,  why  should  the  pronoun?  Why  are  not  him  and 
me  just  as  good  nominatives  as  accusatives,  and  rice  versa,  he  and  I  as 
good  accusatives  as  nominatives  ?  Some  such  sub-conscious  feeling  must 
have  led  the  poets  astray  in  those  frequent  instances  in  which  they 
dc]);: it  from  the  honored  traditions  of  the  regimen  of  cases.  Lowell,  in 
the  "Commemoration  Ode,"  uses  a  nominative  for  an  accusative,  be- 
trayed here  by  the  rhyme: 

Let  beacon-fire  to  answering  beacon  speak, 
Katahdin  tell  Monadnock,  Whitefaee  he, 
And  so  leap  on  in  light  from  sea  to  sea. 

Professor  Postgate,  in  his  interesting  introductory  essay  to  the  Eng- 
lish translation  of  M.  Breal's  Essai  de  Semantique,  quotes  the  following- 
instance  of  poetical  grammar  from  Harriet  E.   H.  King's  "Haunted 

Czar" : 

Did  not  God  make  us,  I  and  thou? 

Have  pity  even  for  his  sake. 
My  hair  is  blanched  upon  my  brow, 
At  every  rose's  fall   I  shake. 

And  he  then  adds:  "What  is  the  unfortunate  writer  to  do?  I  and 
thou  is  mngrammatical/  and  me  and  thee  would  be  ridiculous."  In 
answer,  one  with  a  strong  grammatical  sense  of  the  prose  kind  might 
say  that  /  and  thou  as  apposition  to  us  is  ridiculous  too.  The  only  thing 
which  makes  one  accept  thou  is  the  compensating  advantage  of  a  rhyme 
with  brow.  And  Professor  Postgate's  objection  that  me  and  thee  is 
ridiculous  surely  goes  a  bit  beyond  the  mark.  The  collocation  may  be 
less  euphonious  than  I  and  thou,  but  it  is  too  obviously  necessary  to  the 
sentimental  poet  to  be  ridiculous.  How  often  have  not  the  poets  been 
compelled  to  link  thee  and  me,  as  Byron  does  in  the  lines: 

Let  Folly  smile,  to  view  the  names 
Of  thee  and  me  in  friendship  twined. 

The  fact  is  that  the  author  of  the  "Haunted  Czar"  has  had  her 
choice  and  made  it.  She  had  the  privilege  of  writing  me  and  thee,  thus 
satisfying  grammatical  propriety;  or  of  writing  I  and  thou,  gaining 
thus  euphony  and  a  rhyme  word  at  the  expense  of  the  grammatical  con- 
vention.    Whether  or  not  she  has  paid  too  dearly  for  her  rhyme,  each 
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must  judge  for  himself.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  she  has 
offended  against  the  rules  of  polite  grammar  again  in  placing  her  pro- 
noun of  the  first  person  before  the  pronoun  of  the  second.  But  having 
secured  her  rhyme  thou  and  brow  she  rests  satisfied,  and  doubtless  most 

of  her  readers  do  the  same. 

The  opening  line  of  Browning's  "The  Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb" 

contains  a  similar  instance  of  liberal  syntax. 

She,  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother  onee, 
Old  Gandolf  envied  me,  «o  fair  she  Mas. 

Logically  and  grammatically  the  pronoun  she  should  read  her — 
Old  Gandolf  envied  me  her  whom  men  would  have  to  be  your  mother. 
But  the  bishop  is  perhaps  speaking  with  something  of  the  incoherence 
and  looseness  of  grasp  of  a  mind  nearing  dissolution.  The  thought 
of  the  love  of  his  youth  first  calls  up  in  his  mind  the  image  of  her  vividly, 
and  this  gets  recognition  simply  as  a  type  idea.  She — "the  inexpressible 
She."  It  is  the  anticipatory  mood  of  the  sentence,  and  what  follows  has 
to  adapt  itself  grammatically  to  that  word  as  best  it  can.  At  any  rate. 
the  grammatical  her  would  have  a  decidedly  weaker  effect  in  the  line. 
"What  we  have  is  bad  grammar  but  good  poetry.  As  a  contrasting 
illustration  of  good  grammar  but  bad  poetry,  the  first  of  the  following 
two  lines  of  a  poem  which  Miss  Sinclair  inserts  in  the  Divine  Fire  may 
be  noted : 

For  he  I  serve  hath   pared  Heaven's  golden  floor, 
And  chanted  with  the  Seraphim's  glad  choir. 

An  instinctive  feeling  against  the  collocation  of  the  two  nominatives  he 
and  /  would  change  he  to  him,  although  as  the  subject  of  hath,  the  form 
he  is  grammatically  proper. 

The  rules  of  concord  are  another  of  the  weak  spots  in  the  English 
grammatical  system,  and  the  poets  have  found  this  out.  Grant-Duff, 
in  the  second  volume  of  his  Diary  tells  ua  that  a  manuscripl  of  Gray's 
"Elegy/'  "written  mosl  carefully  by  the  poet's  own  hand."  leaves  no 
doubt  that  when  Gray  wrote  his  poem,  he  meant  the  disputed  line  which 

precedi  s 

The    paths   of   glory    lead    hut    to   the    grave, 
to  read  not  await,  but 

Awaits  alike  the  inevitable  hour. 

The  whole  stanza  would  therefore  read: 

The  lx.;i<t  ef  heraldry,  the  ]>•  »mi>  of  power, 

And   all   thai    beauty,   all   thai    wealth   e'ei    gave, 
Await-;  alike  tir  inevitable  hour: 
The  paths  ol  glory  I»:»>1  but  t<»  the  grave. 
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It  is  easy  to  see  how  Gray  might  be  led  into  this  "mistake."  When 
he  came  to  his  third  line,  under  the  slight  distraction  of  metrical  com- 
position, he  apparently  thought  of  it  as  though  it  was  Each  awaits  alike, 
whereas  the  natural  sequence  after  the  first  two  lines  would  he  All  alike 
await.  Again,  propinquity  to  the  word  ages  has  apparently  caused  the 
plural  form  glide  (usually  corrected  to  glides  in  the  editions)  in  Bryant's 
line  in  aThanatopsis" : 

The  long  train   of   ages  glide   away. 

A  more  naive  instance  of  the  same  thing,  assisted  here  by  the  quest  for 
a  rhyme  is  exemplified  in  the  following  stanza  of  a  recent  magazine 
poem : 

0  Lady  Moon !  O  Lady  Moon ! 
Where  is  it  that  you  hide  all  day? 

What  cave  frequent  in  higb  mid-noon, 
When  most  the  sun  his  beams  display? 

Deviation  from  the  strict  law  of  concord  is  often  convenient  without 
being  altogether  ungrammatical.  Thus  in  the  line  of  Kipling's 
"Recessional" : 

The    shouting    and    the    tumult    dies, 

the  last  word  rhyming  on  sacrifice,  the  two  subjects  may  be  thought  of 
disjunctively,  or  they  may  be  thought  of  as  so  nearly  related  in  meaning 
that  they  constitute  a  single  idea.  A  singular  verb  would  be  appropriate 
in  either  case.  But  neither  explanation  is  satisfactory.  The  passage  is 
not  quite  parallel  to  that  other  passage  from  "The  Bowers": 

They  had  no  heart  for  the  rally  and  roar 
That  makes  the  whale-bath  smoke, 

where  rally  and  roar  does  well  enough  as  a  singular  subject.  The 
shouting  and  the  tumult,  however,  are  more  effective  when  thought  of 
as  two  different  things,  co-ordinated,  and  the  usual  rule  demands  a 
plural  verb  after  them.  The  singular  is  not  usual  prose  syntax,  although 
the  grammatical  freedom  is  here  concealed  and  perhaps  justified  by  a 
good  rhyme. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  necessity  of  finding  an  unusual  rhyme 
has  affected  the  rules  of  concord  and  at  the  same  time  the  thought  of 
the  poem,  is  to  be  found  in  Tennyson's  "Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall": 

Flower   in  the  crannied  wall, 

1  pluck  you  out  of  the  crannies, 

I  hold  you  hero,  root  and  all,  in  my  hand, 
Liltle  flower — but  if  E  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
1   should  know  what  Cod  and  man  is. 
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The  singular  is  at  the  end  of  the  poem  may  be  justified  in  the  same 
way  as  the  singular  dies  in  Kipling — that  is,  the  subjects  God  and  man 
may  be  thought  of  disjunctively,  or,  as  Tennyson  evidently  intended, 
they  may  be  thought  of  as  being  so  nearly  related  as  to  constitute  but  a 
single  idea.  That  this  pantheistic  conception  of  the  oneness  of  God  and 
man,  and,  by  implication,  of  the  flower  and  all  nature  beside,  is  inherent 
in  the  original  lyric  impulse  of  the  poem  may  be  doubted.  It  seems 
rather  an  accidental  addition.  The  lyric  suggestion  of  the  poem  starts 
from  the  little  flower,  its  seeming  insignificance,  but  its  real  importance 
regarded  as  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life.  If  I  could  explain  this  flower, 
says  the  poet,  I  could  explain  the  whole  mystery  of  human  nature  and 
divine  nature.  But  the  theme  of  the  mystery  of  life  does  not  carry  with 
it  as  corollary  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  all  life.  The  original  lyric  mood 
is  overlaid  with  the  philosophical  conception  suggested  by  the  necessity 
of  finding  a  rhyme  for  crannies,  and  the  grammatical  singular  of  the 
last  line  really  adds  a  new  and  extraneous  idea  to  the  poem. 

Doubtless  the  poets  from  whom  we  have  quoted  would  be  little 
troubled  if  they  could  see  the  string  of  examples  here  held  up  to  public 
gaze.  There  is  not,  indeed,  much  in  these  examples  to  be  disturbed  over. 
To  write  metrically  and  to  write  grammatically  at  the  same  time  is  not 
an  art  rarely  exemplified  in  English  poetry.  At  the  same  time,  the 
poets'  violations  of  the  rules  of  grammar,  so  far  as  they  go,  fairly  raise 
the  question  of  their  justification.  Shall  they  be  allowed  to  find  shelter 
beneath  the  broad  mantle  of  poetic  license,  and  nothing  said?  Is  the 
spirit  of  the  English  language  so  lawless,  that  if  one  wishes  to  read 
poetry,  it  is  petty  and  impertinent  to  talk  about  or  to  think  about  the 
rules  of  grammar  ?  The  obvious  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  the  poet's 
gram  mar  is  justified  when  it  justifies  itself.  There  is  no  esoteric  standard 
of  manner  or  of  value  to  which  it  must  conform,  but  it  is  its  own  measure. 
In  this  the  poet's  use  of  language  is  like  all  other  use  of  language.  The 
justification  of  any  form  of  language  lies  in  its  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
end  which  it  is  to  attain.  So  far  as  it  fails  to  attain  its  purpose,  by  add- 
ing ever  so  little  or  subtracting  ever  so  little,  in  so  far  it  fails  to  justify 
itself.  And  so  the  poet's  bad  grammar,  his  poetic  license  in  general,  will 
justify  itself  whenever  it  succeeds.  If  he  gets  a  rhyme  by  doing  violence 
to  the  case-forms  of  pronouns,  and  if  I  am  one  who  has  such  a  strong 
feeling  for  rhyme  that  it  never  occurs  to  me  to  think  about  such  trifles 
as  grammar  and  case,  then  the  poet  is  justified.  He  is  satisfied,  and  I 
am  satisfied,  and  as  the  purpose  of  language  is  to  secure  a  satisfactory 
tran-ruission  from  one  person  to  another,  all  the  conditions  for  the 
adequate  use  of  language  are  satisfied. 
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But  suppose  I  am  one  who  has  a  strong  prose  sense,  so  that  the 
illusions  of  poetty  readily  give  way,  or  suppose  some  trouble-hunting 
critic  has  called  attention  to  the  grammatical  irregularity  which  has 
escaped  me,  then  the  poet's  language  ceases  to  be  satisfactory.  It  calls 
up  extraneous  and  inappropriate  ideas.  The  poet's  language  is  subject, 
therefore,  to  the  same  control  as  everybody  else's  language.  When  it  is 
successful  it  is  justified,  since  the  succcess  is  its  justification.  With  the 
poet  we  are  inclined  to  put  ourselves  in  the  suffering  and  receptive 
attitude  of  mind  more  readily  than  with  others.  His  poetic  license 
means  that  we  are  willing  to  accept  what  he  does — until  he  does 
something  which  we  do  not  like,  when  immediately  we  revoke  his 
special  license.  Then  it  matters  little  how  fine  a  rhyme  he  gets 
or  how  neat  a  turn  of  thought;  if  he  allows  the  feeling  for  the  normal 
in  language  to  rise  up  in  complaint  against  any  of  his  abnormal  uses, 
then  he  has  failed.  And  although  this  poetical  license  is  indeed  a 
shrewd  fellow  and  covereth  many  faults  in  a  verse,  this  is  a  fault  that 
he  cannot  cover. 

George  Philip  Krapp. 


THE  NORTH  SHORE 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

I 

THE   ELEMENTS 

I  saw  the  spirit  of  the  pines  that  spoke 
With  spirits  of  the  ocean  and  the  storm : 
Against  the  tumult  rose  its  tattered  form, 

Wild  rain  and  darkness  round  it  like  a  cloak. 

Fearful  it  stood,  limbed  like  some  twisted  oak, 
Gesticulating  with  one  giant  arm, 
Raised  as  in  protest  of  the  night's  alarm, 

Defiant  still  of  some  impending  stroke. 

Below  it,  awful  in  its  majesty, 

The  spirit  of  the  deep,  with  rushing  locks, 

Raved:  and  above  it,  lightning-clad  and  shod, 

Thundered  the  tempest.     Thus  they  stood,  the  three; 
Terror  around  them;  while,  upon  the  rocks, 
Destruction  danced,  mocking  at  man  and  God. 
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II 

NIGHT  AND  STORM  AT  GLOUCESTER 

I  heard  the  wind  last  night  that  cried  and  wept 
Like  sonic  old  skipper's  ghost  outside  my  door; 
And  on   the   roof   the   rain  that   tramped   and   tore 

Like  feet  of  seamen  on  a  deck  storm-swept. 

Against  the  pane  the   Night  with  slmdderings  crept, 
And  crouched  there  wailing;  moaning  evermore 
Its  tale  of  terror:  of  the  wrath  on  shore, 

The  rage  at  sea,  bidding  all  wake  who  slept. 

And  then  I  heard  a  voice  as  old  as  Time; 
The  calling  of  the  mother  of  the  world, 
Ocean,  who  thundered  on  her  granite  crags, 

Foaming  with  fury,  meditating  crime. 

And  then,  far  off,  wild  minute  guns;  and,  hurled 
Through  roaring  spra}',  the  rush  of  sails  in  rags. 


Ill 

THE  VOICE  OF  OCEAN 

A  cry  went  through  the  darkness;  and  the  moon, 
Hurrying  through  storm,  gazed  with  a  ghastly  face, 
Then  cloaked  herself  in  scud:  the  merman  race 

Of  surges  ceased;  and  then  th'  seolian  croon 

Of  the  wild  siren,  Wind,  within  the  shrouds 
Sunk  to  a  sigh.     The  ocean  in  that  place 
Seemed  listening;  haunted,  for  a  moment's  space, 

By  something  dread  that  cried  against  the  cloud-. 

Mystery  and  night;   and  witli   them  fog  and   rain: 
And  then  that  cry  again — as  if  the  deep 
Uttered  its  loneliness  in  one  dark  word: 

Bei  horror  of  herself;  her  titan  pain; 

Hit  monsters;  and  the  dead  that  Bhe  musi  keep, 
Has  kept,  alone,  for  centuries,  unheard. 
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IV 

WAVES 

I  saw  the  daughters  of  the  ocean  dance 

With  wind  and  tide,  and  heard  them  on  the  rocks: 
White  hands   they  waved  me,   tossing  sunlit  locks, 

Green  as  the  light  an  emerald  holds  in  trance. 

Their  music  bound  me  as  with  necromance 
Of  mermaid  beauty,  that  forever  mocks, 
And  lured  me  as  destruction  lures  wild  flocks 

Of  light-led  gulls  and  storm-tossed  cormorants. 

Xearer  my  feet  they  crept:  I  felt  their  lips: 

Their  hands  of  foam  that  caught  at  me,  to  press, 
As  once  they  pressed  Leander:  and,  straightway, 

I  saw  the  monster-ending  of  their  hips; 

The  cruelty  hid  in  their  soft  caress; 
The  siren-passion  evermore  to  slay. 


A  BIT  OF  COAST 

One  tree,  storm-twisted,  like  an  evil  hag, 
The  sea-wind  in  its  hair,  beside  a  path 
Waves  frantic  arms,  as  if  in  wild- witch  wrath 

At  all  the  world.     Gigantic,  gray  as  slag, 

Great  boulders  shoulder  through  the  hills,  or  crag 
The  coast  with  danger,  monster-like,   that  lifts 
Huge  granite,  round  which  wheel  the  gulls  and  swifts, 

And  at  whose  base  the  rotting  sea-weeds  drag. 

Inward  the  hills  are  wooded;  valley-cleft; 

Tangled  with  berries;  vistaed  dark  with  pines; 
At  whose  far  end, — as  'twere  within  a  frame, — 

Some  trail  of  water  that  the  ocean  left 

( ; lf;i ms  like  a  painting  where  one  white  sail  shines, 
Lit   with   the  sunset's  poppy-colored   flame. 
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VI 

STORM   SABBAT 

Against  the  pane  the  darkness,  wet  and  cold, 
Pressed  a  wild  face  and  raised  a  ragged  arm 
Of  cloud,  clothed  on  with  thunder  and  alarm 

And  terrible  with  elemental  gold. 

Ahove  the  fisher's  hut,  beyond   the  wold, 

The  wind,  a  Salem  witch,  rushed  shrieking  harm, 
And  swept  her  mad  broom  over  every  farm 

To   devil-revels   in   some  forest   old. 

Hell  and  its  hags,  it  seemed,  held  court  again 
On  every  rock,  trailing  a  tattered  gown 

Of   surf,   and   whirling,    screaming,    to   the   sea 

Elf-locks,  fantastic,  of  dishevelled  rain; 

While  in  their  midst  Death  hobbled  up  and  down. 
Monstrous  and  black,  with  diabolic  glee. 


VII 

AN  ABANDONED  QUARRY 

The  barberry  burns,  the  rose-hip  crimsons  warm. 
And  haw  and  sumach  hedge  the  hill  with   fire, 
Down  which  the  road  winds,  worn  of  hoof  and   tire. 

Only  the  blueberry-picker  plods  now  from  the  farm. 

Hence  once  the  quarry-driver,  brown  of  arm. 
Wielded  the  whip  when,  deep  in  mud  and  mire, 
The  axle  strained,  and  earned  his  daily  hire, 

Laboring   bareheaded    in    both   sun    and    storm. 

Wild-cherry  now  and  blackberry  and  bay 

Usurp  the  place:  the  wild-rose,  undisturbed, 
Riots,  where  once  the  workman  earned  his  wa 

Whose  old  hands  resl   now,  like  this  granite  gray, 
These  rocks,  whose  stubborn  will   whilom  he  curbed, 
Hard  a<  the  toil   that   was  his  herit;e 
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VIII 

A   POOL   AMONG   THE    ROCKS 

I  know  a  pool,  whose  crystalline  repose 

Sleeps  under  walls  of  granite,  whence  the  pine 
Leans  looking  at  its  image,  line  for  line 

Eepeated  with  the  sumach  and  wild-rose 

That  redden  on  the  rocks:  where,  at  day's  close, 
The  sunset  dreams,  and  lights  incarnadine 
Dark  waters  and  the  place  seems  brimmed  with  wine, 

A  giant  cup  that  splendor  overflows. 

Night,  in  her  livery  of  stars  and  moon, 
Stoops  to  its  mirror,  gazing  steadily; 

And,  saddened  by  her  beauty,  drops  one  tear, 

A  falling  star;  while  round  it  sighs  the  rune 
Of  winds,  conspirators  that  sweep  from  sea, 
Whispering  of  things  that  fill  the  heart  with  fear. 


IX 

HIGH  ON  A  HILL 

There  is  a  place  among  the  Cape  Ann  hills 

That  looks  from  fir-dark  summits  on  the  sea, 

Whose  surging  sapphire  changes  constantly 
Beneath  deep  heavens,  morning  windowsills 
With  golden  calm,  or  sunset  citadels 

With  storm,  whose  towers  the  winds'  confederacy 

And  bandit  thunder  hold  in  rebel  fee, 
Swooping  upon  the  fisher's  sail  that  swells. 
A  place,  where  Sorrow  ceases  to  complain, 

And  life's  old  Cares  put  all  their  burdens  by, 
And  Weariness  forgets  itself  in  rest. 
Would  that  all  life  were  like  it;  might  obtain 

Its  pure  repose,  its  outlook,  strong  and  high, 
That  sees,  beyond,  far  Islands  of  the  Blest. 

Madison  C  aire  in. 


LITEKATURE 


UNDRAMATIC  CRITICISM1 

BY  BRANDEli    MATTHEWS 

"University"  is  a  word  of  many  meanings,  varying  from  one  country 
to  another.  The  Scotch  idea  of  a  university  differs  from  the  English, 
and  the  German  from  the  American.  In  the  United  States  we  are  seek- 
ing to  make  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  college,  which  gives  breadth 
to  undergraduates,  and  the  university,  which  gives  depth  to  graduates. 
In  this  special  American  sense  of  the  word  there  are  no  universities  in 
Great  Britain,  since  there  is  no  organized  post-graduate  work  even  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Still  less  would  we  Americans  be  inclined  to 
allow  the  title  to  the  "universities"  recently  established  in  the  English 
provincial  towns,  since  each  of  these  is  a  combination  of  a  college  with 
one  or  more  technical  schools.  No  doubt,  they  will  be  useful  educational 
institutions;  but  it  seems  a  little  unfortunate  that  they  have  claimed 
a  title  to  which  they  have  no  right  according  to  the  standard  either  of 
Germany  or  of  the  United  States. 

In  these  provincial  colleges  it  is  the  proclaimed  desire  of  those  in 
authority  to  pay  special  attention  to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages 
and  literatures,  and  more  particularly  to  the  study  of  English,  which  is 
sadly  neglected  at  the  older  universities.  To  an  American  in  England 
nothing  is  more  surprising  than  the  discovery  that  neither  Oxford  nor 
Cambridge  provides  any  opportunity  for  the  serious  study  of  English. 
They  offer  no  graduate  work  either  in  the  history  of  the  language  or 
in  the  history  of  the  literature;  and  the  undergraduate  instruction  is 
absurdly  meagre.  At  Oxford,  for  example,  there  is  only  a  single 
professor  of  English  literature,  whereas  there  are  ten  or  a  dozen  at 
Harvard  and  Columbia.  English,  which  is  the  most  popular  department 
with  the  students  in  our  American  colleges  and  universities,  and  which 
is  hold  by  our  educational  authorities  to  be  the  most  important,  is 
-lighted  by  the  English  themselves.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  the  provincial 
colleges,  with  their  broader  programme  of  studies,  will  remove  this 
reproach   from   British   education. 

1Typcs  of  Tragic  Drama.  By  C.  E.  Vaughan,  Professor  of  English  Literature 
in  the  University  of  Leeds.     London:    Macmillan  and  Company, 
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And  this  is  one  reason  why  the  publications  of  the  professors 
of  English  at  Liverpool  and  Leeds  and  other  ambitious  towns  have  a 
special  importance  just  now.  What  manner  of  men  are  they  who  have 
assumed  the  duly  of  lifting  to  its  proper  position  the  study  of  our 
own  literature  in  its  native  land?  Have  they  solidity  of  scholarship? 
Have  they  the  breadth  and  the  depth  which  are  needful?  Have  they 
the  kindling  fire  of  the  born  teacher?  These  are  questions  which  will 
rise  to  the  lips  of  all  interested  in  English  whenever  one  or  another 
of  the  English  professors  of  these  new  provincial  colleges  in  Great 
Britain  publishes  a  book.  This  is  the  reason  why  the  new  volume 
on  Types  of  Tragic  Drama,  by  Professor  Vaughan  of  Leeds,  takes 
on  a  special  significance.  And  it  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  he  reveals 
himself  as  a  well-read  man,  evidently  interested  in  literature  and 
possessing  an  easy  style  free  from  Briticisms.  In  his  pleasant  pages 
we  do  not  find  directly  for  as  soon  as  or  like  we  do  for  as  we  do,  or 
any  of  the  similar  solecisms  which  often  disfigure  literary  criticism  in 
Great  Britain. 

And  yet  when  we  lay  the  book  down  we  are  moved  to  ask  why  it  was 
published.  It  contains  a  series  of  lectures,  evidently  "extension"  lec- 
tures, delivered  to  "a  general  audience,"  so  the  author  tells  us;  and 
written  out  shortly  after  delivery.  As  lectures  to  "a  general  audience" 
they  may  have  served  their  immediate  purpose,  for  general  audiences 
are  necessarily  uncritical.  But  their  success  with  a  general  audience 
was  no  warrant  for  their  publication  and  for  their  distribution  among 
those  who  may  be  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  drama  than  any  general  audience.  As  we  read  lecture  after 
lecture,  all  on  the  same  level,  there  comes  back  to  mind  Macaulay's 
remark  about  one  of  Southey's  casual  attempts  at  humor.  Macaulay 
said  that  a  man  might  very  well  make  a  joke  of  this  sort  by  his  own 
fireside,  but  it  passed  comprehension  how  he  could  write  it  out  and  send  it 
to  the  printer  and  correct  the  proof  and  present  it  to  the  public. 
Professor  Vaughan  might  very  well  have  delivered  these  lectures  at 
Leeds,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  why  he  should  have  written 
them  out  and  sent  them  to  the  printer  and  corrected  the  proof  and 
presented  them  to  the  public. 

Professor  Vaughan  has  chosen  to  consider  the  types  of  the  tragic 
drama;  but  his  book  makes  plain  the  fact  that  he  has  no  insight  into 
the  drama  as  drama  and  no  understanding  of  its  special  nature.  He 
deals  with  it  as  though  plays  were  written  solely  to  be  read.  He  dis- 
cusses the  drama  without  any  reference  to  the  theatre,  which  conditions 
it  and  in  which  alone  il  lias  iis  birth.    This  leads  him  to  pay  attention  to 
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Goethe's  Iphigenia  and  to  Browning's  dramatic  poems  and  to  Maeter- 
linck's symbolic  dream-plays — none  of  which  have  any  importance  as 
drama  pure  and  simple,  since  they  were  all  conceived  without  regard 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  real  and  vital  drama  of  their  own  day. 
He  fails  to  see  that  dramatic  literature,  that  the  drama  which  is  truly 
literary,  is  always  the  same  in  kind  as  the  drama  which  is  not  literary, 
and  that  the  poetic  drama  is  alive  only  when  it  is  an  elevation  of  the 
folk-drama  born  in  the  theatre  itself.  He  confesses  that  he  cannot  con- 
vince himself  that  the  mysteries  and  moralities  had  "anything  more  than 
a  sporadic  influence  upon  the  subsequent  course  of  tragedy;"  and  this 
confession  is  plain  proof  that  he  has  not  apprehended  the  development 
of  the  modern  drama,  since  it  is  possible  to  seize  every  link  of  the  chain 
which  leads  from  the  primitive  passion-play  to  the  noble  dignity  of 
Othello. 

It  is  not  here  and  there  only  that  Professor  Vaughan  displays  his 
inability  to  grasp  the  essentially  dramatic.  This  inability  is  evident 
in  almost  every  lecture.  It  leads  him  to  believe  that  Alfieri  showed 
more  genius,  purely  as  a  dramatist,  than  Corneille !  It  leads  him  to  hold 
up  Seneca  as  the  writer  of  plays  "powerful  in  themselves,"  as  though 
they  were  anything  more  than  exercises  in  declamation,  designed  purely 
for  recital,  as  a  modern  elocutionist  might  deliver  Shelley's  Ccnci  or 
Byron's  Manfred  and  never  intended  to  be  performed  by  actors  in  a 
theatre  and  before  an  audience.  It  leads  him  to  take  seriously  the 
critical  theories  put  forth  by  Victor  Hugo  in  the  preface  to  Cromwell 
and  also  to  analyze  Hugo's  lyrical  melodramas  as  though  they  had 
in  them  any  truly  tragic  sincerity.  And  perhaps  this  inability  to 
see  what  the  drama  really  is  may  be  responsible  also  for  Professor 
Vaughan's  extraordinary  applications  of  the  terms  "classic"  ami  "roman- 
tic," terms  so  chameleon  in  meaning  that  no  critic  has  any  right  to 
employ  them  without  a  careful  definition  of  the  special  sense  in  which 
he  means  them  to  be  taken. 

There  is  no  more  revelatory  sentence  in  this  book  and  none  more 
misleading  than  the  one  which  asserts  that  Browning  was  "attempting 
to  direct  the  drama  into  new  paths!"  And  it  is  a  sentence  that  com- 
pletely discloses  the  attitude  of  the  author.  The  few  ]»;iLr<-  devoted 
to  Ibsen,  a  master  craftsman  of  the  dramaturgic  art,  are  quite  as  beside 
the  point  as  those  devoted  to  Browning.     It  is  characteristic  that  Pro- 

5or  Vaughan  classes  together  Browning,  who  never  took  the  trouble 
to  master  the  Becretfl  of  playmaking,  and  Ibsen,  who  is  the  mod  Bkilful 
and  conscientious  of  practical  playwrights.  And  this  is  the  author's  con- 
stanl   attitude.     To  him  a  play  i<  something  to  he  read,  and  nothing 
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more.  Here  we  have  the  reason  why  this  book,  clever  as  it  often  is  in  its 
incidental  criticisms  of  one  poet  or  another,  is  hopelessly  unsatisfactory 
to  all  who  are  seeking  to  understand  the  drama  as  it  really  is. 

Brander  Matthews. 

THOMAS  BAILEY  ALDKICH1 

BY  JAMES  MAC  ARTHUR 

Biographies,  nowadays,  are  turned  out  like  obituaries;  they  appear 
with  such  celerity  after  the  passing  of  their  victims  that  one  receives 
an  impression  of  the  ghoul-like  biographer  waiting  pen  in  hand  and 
pigeonhole  at  elbow  for  the  approach  of  old  Luckoie's  other  Dustman, 
with  the  mantle  of  black  velvet  fluttering  over  his  horse  behind  him. 
I  fear,  though,  that  they  are  of  no  such  romantic  breed.  Death  to  them 
is  not  the  "most  beautiful  Dustman,"  decked  in  the  gayest  of  uniforms, 
but  a  sign  manual  of  commercial  calculation  of  so  much  a  page  or  so 
much  per  cent,  on  the  released  copy  from  their  pigeonholes  and  files  of 
predigested  literary  pabulum.  The  demise  of  any  personage  of  promi- 
nence or  notoriety  is  a  signal  for  the  biographical  vultures  to  gather  over 
his  corpse.  Some  of  these  personages  who  suffer  from  a  too  fierce  white 
light  of  publicity  have  become  warned  in  time  and  are  having  recourse 
to  autobiography  and  self-inflicted  memoirs  in  which  they  hope,  no 
doubt,  to  anticipate  the  hasty  chronicler  and  cheat  him  out  of  his 
scurvily  earned  dollars.  Vain  hope !  They  are  but  furnishing  him  with 
material  for  his  own  literary  shop. 

It  is  not  necessary,  I  hope,  to  cite  instances,  the  latest  of  which  I 
suppose  was  the  case  of  Sir  Henry  Irving.  Bather  do  I  hasten  to  name 
Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet's  very  delightful  if  swiftly  constructed  story  of 
the  life  of  our  most  graceful  and  genial  poet,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich, 
and  to  note  its  speedy  coming  as  a  shining  exception  to  the  charge  I 
have  just  made,  an  exception  that  would  seem  to  put  to  rout  all  one's 
reasoning  as  erroneous  were  it  not  for  the  existence  of  lamentable  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary.  Most  biographies  are  written  in  haste,  and  have 
to  be  rewritten  at  leisure;  but  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  any  better 
biography  of  Aldrich  than  Mr.  Greenslet's.  I  can  wish  my  literary 
friends  no  better  fortune,  when  they  have  mounted  in  front  of  the  beau- 
tiful Dustman  to  listen  to  his  stories,  than  to  have  Mr.  Greenslet  tell 
their  story  to  the  world.  It  is  seldom,  for  one  thing,  that  one  meets 
in  a  biographer  such  unerring  good  taste  and  judgment  as  is  evinced 
ul'hc  Life  of  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich.  By  Ferris  Greenslet.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.     $3.00  net. 
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in  the  compilation  of  events  and  incidents  and  the  selection  of  letters 
which  bulk  in  this  volume.  Only  once  is  there  a  break  in  his  inerrant 
fine  taste,  and  as  I  return  to  the  passage  I  find  myself  regretting  the 
inclusion  of  the  incident  still  more  keenly,  and  wondering  whether  Mr. 
Greenslet  was  not  coerced  into  printing  it.  The  passage  I  refer  to  occurs 
on  pages  27  and  28,  and  is  a  reprint  from  the  Theatre  magazine, 
in  which  John  E.  McCann  told  how  Aldrich's  early  poem,  "The  Ballad 
of  Baby  Bell,"  helped  him  through  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  Western 
barroom,  full  of  the  "bad  men"  of  forty  years  ago.  The  whole  story 
savors  of  the  theatrical,  which  ill  fits  the  "Boston-plated"  poet,  and 
sounds  like  a  cheap  imitation  of  Bret  Harte's  famous  story  of  Dickens's 
Little  Nell  in  camp. 

Mr.  Greenslet  has  divined  the  Shakespearean  secret  that  an  honest 
tale  speeds  best  for  being  plainly  told.  With  a  single  eye  on  the  end 
to  be  attained,  without  atfectation  or  self-importance — a  common  trait 
of  biographers  who  seek  to  reflect  and  impose  their  own  views  rather 
than  to  interpret  those  of  their  subjects — with  the  fine  graces  and  refine- 
ment of  the  scholar  and  a  taste  almost  as  fastidious  as  Aldrich's,  Mr. 
Greenslet  has  presented  the  poet  to  us,  I  am  told,  as  he  appeared  to 
his  friends,  and  has  framed  the  events  of  his  life  and  the  letters  that 
reveal  his  benign  spirit  in  a  happy  and  harmonious  setting.  It  is  always 
his  care,  one  perceives,  to  let  us  see  the  living  figure  of  the  man,  to 
make  us  feel  the  genial  spell  and  charm  of  his  personality.  It  is  even 
with  a  jealous  eye  that  he  guards  against  Aldrich's  correspondents 
usurping  the  function  of  biography  with  library  criticism.  After  a 
penetrating  letter  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  which,  by  the  way.  is  one  of- 
the  unlocked  treasures  of  the  volume,  and  a  gracious  note  from  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  written  in  18G3  to  the  young  poet  of  twenty-seven: — "I 
cannot  doubt  of  your  acquiring  a  high  name  in  American  literature/' 
was  Hawthorne's  prognostication,  "and  believe  me.  I  very  earnestly 
jrfsh  if — our  biographer  reminds  ufl  that  the  theme  of  his  book  is  not 
the  development  of  a  literary  faculty;  it  is  the  story  of  a  man's  life. 
"Aldrich"  does  n<»t  stand  for  a  row  of  books  on  a  shelf  in  these  pag 
but  as  the  "Tom  Bailey"  of  the  Hall  Bedroom  days,  as  the  "lovely 
fellow"  in  youth  of  his  friends'  recollections,  aa  the  bad  hoy  "though 
not  such  a  very  had  boy,"  of  the  Atlantic  period,  and  as  the  urbane, 
witty,  genial,  dignified  gentleman  he  always  was.  Despite  his  frequent 
disclaimer — "I  am  not  genuine  Boston;  I  am  Boston-plated/'  and  his 
slv  jokes  at  the  Brahmin  caste,  he  breathed  the  spirit  of  its  parochial 
culture,  and  wore  the  fastidious  dignity  of  it-  academic  gi  \  1 

one  would  e\«r  guess  that   Aldrich  had  Berved  his  literary  apprentice- 
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ship  in  Xew  York,  an  intimate  of  the  wits  and  poets  of  that  lively 
"Literary  Bohemia"  of  half  a  century  ago,  among  whom  were  three 
other  New  England  youths,  to  wit:  Stedman,  Stoddard  and  William 
Winter,  the  last  alone  surviving  of  all  that  early  circle  of  contemporaries. 
Aid  rich  was  thirty  when  he  left  New  York.  Six  years  later  he  wrote 
of  Boston,  "the  happiest  years  of  my  life  have  been  spent  in  this  funny 
old  town ;"  and  the  later  years  of  his  life  found  him  entrenched  deeper 
in  the  feeling  that  finds  vent  in  this  letter  written  to  Stedman  in  1872 : 

"In  the  six  years  I  have  been  here,  I  have  found  seven  or  eight  hearts  so 
full  of  noble  things  that  there  is  no  room  in  them  for  such  trifles  as  envy  and 
conceit  and  insincerity.  I  didn't  find  more  than  two  or  three  such  hearts  in 
New  York,  and  I  lived  there  fifteen  years.  It  was  an  excellent  school  for  me — 
to  get  out  of!  I  wonder  that  I  got  out  of  it  with  my  English  tolerably  correct. 
It  is  a  great  world,  and  I  would  come  back  to  it  (you  see  I  am  writing  as  if  I 
were  a  disembodied  spirit  with  particularly  snug  quarters  in  Heaven)  if  I  could 
drive  a  four-in-hand,  own  a  couple  of  opera  houses  with  all  the  Terpsichorean 
live  stock,  and  be  colonel  of  the  9th  Regiment  in  pleasant  weather.  Nothing 
short  of  this  would  induce  me.  Life  in  a  young  palace  here,  with  plenty  of 
friends  and  books  and  reasons  for  loving  both,  is  better  than  poverty  in  New 
York.  ..." 

One  suspects  the  writer  of  this  playful  diatribe  of  a  leaning  toward 
that  intellectual  provincialism  and  snobbishness  which  made  the  dear 
deceased  lady  of  Boston  town  declare  plaintively  through  a  spiritualistic 
medium  that  Heaven  was  very  nice — very  nice  indeed,  but  it  wasn't 
Boston,  you  know !  The  fact  is  that  Aldrich  found  his  spirit  at  home 
in  Boston  as  nowhere  else.  He  loved  its  grave  traditions,  its  serene 
beauty,  its  cloistered  shelter.  It  suited  the  even  tenor  of  his  life,  a  life 
that  presents  throughout  its  stretch  of  years  few  themes,  as  Mr.  Greens- 
let  notes,  for  biographical  expatiation.  "It  was  a  placid,  sun-kissed 
lake  rather  than  a  flowing  river."  Without  the  letters,  it  would  be  a  tale 
soon  told,  and  a  slender  volume  would  suffice  for  its  content.  We  shall 
always  be  grateful  that  so  much  of  his  essential  life,  as  in  Stevenson's 
case  also,  is  so  fully  revealed  in  these  letters.  To  be  sure,  the  missing 
letters  to  Booth  are  a  great  loss,  for  they  must  have  been  of  the  most 
intimate  and  sympathetic  character,  and  one  goes  on  daring  to  hope 
that  they  may  still  be  found.  But  what  remains — and,  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  the  volume  is  largely  grounded  upon  the  poet's  corre- 
spondence— constitutes  a  rich  acquisition  to  American  letters.  And  the 
letters  are  like  the  man,  reticent  for  the  most  part  of  the  graver  issues 
of  life,  touching  on  the  uppermost  topics  of  the  moment  exercising 
the  wit  or  wisdom  of  the  poet  and  his  correspondent,  flavored  with  a 
fine  sense  of  propriety,  seasoned  with  the  salt  of  humor.     The  boyish 
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praiiksomeness  of  the  "Bad  -Boy's  Diary"  persists  in  his  view  of  things — 

"I  don't  want  to  write  a  grown-up  letter/'  he  wrote  to  Bowells  in  1900 
— and  the  commingled  gay  and  grave  of  his  letters  is  finely  exemplified 
in  the  last  one  he  wrote,  two  days  before  his  death,  on  January  29, 
11)07,  to  Professor  Woodberry: 

''Dear  WoODBEBBT — I  have  just  finished  reading  your  Emerson.  It  is  a 
beautiful  book,  and  is  to  be  rated  with  your  finest  critical  work.  How  fine  I  con- 
sider that,  you  know  of  old.  I  was  freshly  impressed  by  your  statement  of 
the  gray  atmosphere  and  severe  surroundings  of  Emerson's  life.  What  a  salted- 
down  and  austere  existence  it  was!  How  few  luxuries  in  it!  Emerson's  mind 
would  have  been  enriched  if  he  could  have  had  more  terrapin  and  less  fishtail. 

I  had  an  idea — picture  me  with  one! — that  you  would  look  in  on  me  at 
old  59  during  the  prevalence  of  your  Lowell  lectures,  none  of  which  I  could 
attend  because  of  influenzas,  dinners,  guests,  and  other  earthly  embarrassments. 
1  could  have  said  a  hundred  things  for  you  to  disagree  with,  and  shown  you  a 
phenomenon  in  the  shape  of  a  short  poem,  the  first  rhyme  I  have  written  since 
my  boy  died,  three  years  ago.     I  have  not  known  a  whole  happy  day  in  that  time. 

I  have  frequently  wondered  how  life  was  going  with  you.  If  ever  you  wish 
to  come  and  tell  me,  there  is  a  cigar,  or  a  pipe  with  perfect  draught,  awaiting  you. 

Yours   sincerely, 

T.  B.  Aldricii. 

Toward  the  end  of  1903  Aldrich  had  said:  "If  anything  should 
happen  to  my  boy  I'd  never  again  set  pen  to  paper.  If  the  task  were 
begun,"  referring  to  some  article  to  be  written,  "it  would  be  left  unfin- 
ished." It  was  never  even  begun,  for  in  the  early  spring  of  the  following 
year  his  son  died  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  and  the  shadow  of  his  "one 
great  sorrow"  settled  heavily  upon  him.  On  November  27,  1905,  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  closest  friends:  "To-morrow  Lilian  and  I  shall  have 
been  married  forty  years!  Forty  happy  years  with  only  one  great  sor- 
row. How  many  pairs  in  this  sad  world  can  say  as  much?"  In  the  story 
of  those  forty  happy  years,  "the  brilliant  achievements  in  prose  and 
verse,  the  secure  laurels  were  for  him  but  the  tinsel  trappings 
mortality.  His  real  and  vital  life  was  always  at  his  hearthside;  his 
deepest  joy  was  in  the  daily  companionship  of  her  to  whom  he  wrote 
'Forever  and  a  Day.' " 

For  many  the  hand  that  wrote  The  Bad  Boy's  Diary  and  Marjorie 
Daw  will  always  have  the  greatest  cunning,  but  for  oth  for  myself, 

I  know  there  endures  one  immortal  verse: 

Two  things  there  are  with  Memory  will   abide — 

Whatever  else  befall — while  life  Hows  by — 
That  soft  cold  hand-touch  at  the  altar  ride, 

The  thrill  that   shook  yon  at  your  child's   first    ery. 

James  MacArihwr. 
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THE  SUMMER-TIME  OF  ME.  WINTER1 

BY   WALTER   CLAYTON 

No  other  living  author  is  so  well  fitted  to  remind  us  of  the  actors 
and  actresses  who  graced  the  American  stage  in  the  third  quarter  of 
the  nineteenth  century  as  Mr.  William  Winter.  His  career  as  a  critic 
of  the  acted  drama  has  extended  over  half  a  century.  He  has  been  an 
assiduous  student  of  the  history  of  the  theatre;  he  has  exhibited  a  genius 
for  personal  friendship  which  has  been  rewarded  by  the  intimacy  of 
nearly  all  the  greatest  artists  of  his  age ;  he  has  demonstrated  exceptional 
equipment  as  a  scholar,  efficient  talent  as  a  writer,  and  rare  dignity  and 
beauty  as  a  man.  Furthermore,  his  temperament  is  indued  to  retrospec- 
tion; he  sees  most  clearly  when  he  is  looking  backward;  distance  lends 
enchantment  to  his  view. 

In  the  volume  entitled  Other  Days,  Mr.  Winter  has  made  public 
many  personal  reminiscences  of  Jefferson,  Brougham,  Boucicault,  Char- 
lotte Cushman,  E.  A.  Sothern,  McCullough,  Lawrence  Barrett,  Mary 
Anderson,  Adelaide  Neilson,  and  many  other  great  artists  to  whom 
he  has  not  devoted  special  chapters,  among  them  being  Forrest,  the 
Booths,  and  Sir  Henry  Irving.  To  read  over  these  memories  of  Mr. 
Winter  is  to  live  in  the  imagined  presence  of  those  magic  personalities 
of  a  bygone  age.  The  author  possesses  a  natural  and  charming  gift 
for  characterization.  At  times  he  blurs  his  portraits  with  extravagant 
encomium ;  but  the  next  moment  he  redeems  the  picture  with  some  reve- 
latory anecdote,  some  humorous  quip  of  quoted  dialogue,  some  perfect 
passage  of  simple  and  restrained  description.  It  is  mainly  because  of 
its  human  quality  that  Other  Days  is  an  important  book;  it  calls  the 
great  dead  back  to  life  again.  But  it  is  also  a  valuable  contribution  to 
the  history  of  the  American  stage;  it  is  a  storehouse  full  of  facts  as 
well  as  a  theatre  full  of  characters.  Furthermore,  it  is  rich  in  merely 
literary  merit ;  for  Mr.  Winter  is  one  of  those  enchanted  few  who  under- 
stand the  art  of  writing  prose. 

A  man  cannot  write  about  his  friends  without  revealing  himself; 
and  a  still  more  interesting  phase  of  Other  Days  is  the  light  that  it 
casts  upon  the  quality  of  Mr.  Winter's  own  mind.  Informing  as  are  its 
many  chapters  when  considered  as  biography,  they  are  still  more  instruc- 
tive when  considered  as  autobiography.  A  right  reading  of  them  will 
explain  why  Mr.  Winter  is  at  once  the  most  suggestive  and  the  least 

'Other  Days:  Being  Chronicles  and  Memories  of  the  Stage.  By  William 
Winter.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 
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reliable  of  the  dramatic  critics  who  are  writing  of  the  stage  to-day.  He 
belongs  to  the  class  of  subjective,  or  impressionistic,  critics,  who  trust 
their  own  temperament  as  the  tali-man  for  estimating  the  merit  or 
demerit  of  a  work  of  art.  His  nature  is  finely  sensitized;  his  tempera- 
ment is  poetic;  and  his  judgments  are  therefore  more  emotional  than 
intellectual.  He  is  a  man  of  strong  enthusiasms,  both  positive  and 
negative;  his  sympathy  is  gloriously  appreciative,  his  antipathy  in- 
gloriously  drastic.  Whenever  Mr.  Winter  speaks  glowingly  of  any  artist 
or  any  work  of  art,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  thing  of  which  he 
speaks  is  worthy;  but.  on  the  other  hand,  whenever  he  speaks  caustically, 
it  is  by  no  means  safe  to  assume  that  the  object  of  his  censure  is  con- 
temptible. He  shares  with  so  great  a  critic  of  the  arts  as  Buskin  the 
merit  of  being  always  right  when  he  is  lauding  beauty,  and  the  defect 
of  being  almost  always  wrong  when  he  shifts  to  the  less  lofty  mood 
of  deprecation.  Mr.  Winter  demonstrates  his  power  as  a  critic  in  a 
superb,  impressive  praise  of  Charlotte  Cushman;  and  the  next  moment 
he  reveals  his  weakness  in  the  following  exceedingly  unfair  comparison: 

She  did  not  make  long  pauses  and  stare  fixedly  at  nothing,  as  Madame 
Sarah  Bernhardt  does;  nor  did  she  wander  to  the  back  drop  and  whisper  to  the 
scenery,  after  the  manner,  supposedly  inspired,  of  Eleonora  Duse. 

The  two  eminent  artists  mentioned  happen  not  to  have  evoked  from 
Mr.  Winter's  temperament  the  sort  of  response  which  he  regards  as  the 
only  indication  of  beauty  and  power  in  a  performer;  and  he  infers, 
therefore,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  dismiss  them  both  from  history  with 
a  single  slighting  sentence. 

Another  quality  of  mind  which  Mr.  Winter  shares  with  Buskin  is  the 
inability  to  distinguish  between  the  aesthetic  and  the  ethical.  He  assigns 
a  moral  value  to  whatever  pleases  his  {esthetic  sense,  and  condemns  as 
ethically  evil  whatever  fails  to  do  so.  He  cannot  content  himself  with 
appreciating  a  great  actor  merely  as  a  great  actor;  he  must  worship 
him  also  as  a  sage  and  a  saint.  And  if  he  di-  _  -  hetically  with  the 
purpose  and  the  method  of  a  dramatist,  he  usually  regards  him  as  a 
corruptor  of  society.  That  powerful  and  exalted  actor,  John  McCul- 
lough,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  dear  to  Mr.  Winter;  and  as  .1 
consequence,  the  author  would  have  us  believe  that  the  actor  p 
extraordinary  equipment  as  a  scholar  and  talent  as  a  critic,  and  that 
furthermore  he  was  an  apostle  of  morality.     Mr.  Win:  ins  a  para- 

graph as  follows; 

Of  McCuHough's  sound  jndgmenl  and  correct  t;i-to  in  literature  I  recall  a 
significant  example — significant  because  it   showed  h<>w  entirely  clear  and  rijjht 

were  his  views  of  lit*'  and  art. 
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This  sentence  awakens  expectation;  hut  we  read  on  only  to  discover 
that  the  significant  example  is  the  following: 

"They  have  been  telling  me,"  he  said,  "that  Walt  Whitman  is  a  poet,  and 
they  have  been  reading  some  of  the  spavined  stuff  that  he  has  written.  It  is  a 
profanation  to  talk  of  such  a  writer  as  a  poet!" 

Continuing  his  panygeric  of  McCullough,  Mr.  Winter  makes  occasion 
to  remark: 

His  breezy  laugh  would  have  blown  the  Ibsen  bubble  from  the  stage.  He 
would  have  set  the  heel  of  amused  contempt  on  all  such  sickly  humbugs  as 
Maeterlinck,   Sudermann,  and   Shaw. 

This  latter  sentence  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Winter's  arch  intoler- 
ance,— his  utter  inability  to  appreciate  at  its  own  value  the  contem- 
porary drama.  His  entire  volume  is  a  preachment  on  the  text  that  the 
gods  are  dead.  It  may  be  true  that  the  contemporary  stage  is  adorned 
with  no  actors  who  can  be  compared  with  Booth  and  his  contemporaries ; 
but  it  is  also  true  (and  this  Mr.  Winter  will  not  admit)  that  the  drama- 
tists -writing  for  the  stage  to-day  are  immeasurably  more  able  than  the 
dramatists  who  wrote  for  the  theatre  forty  years  ago.  Whereas  in  Mr. 
Winter's  youth  the  actor  was  pre-eminent,  the  play  is  now  the  thing. 
Jefferson  is  dead;  but  Rip  Van  Winkle,  as  a  dramatic  composition,  is 
not  to  be  compared  with  The  Witching  Hour.  McCullough  appeared  in 
Virginius  and  Richelieu,  those  shallow  and  rhetorical  fabrics  of  two 
uninspired  poetasters.  Ibsen  is  greater  than  Sheridan  Knowles,  Maeter- 
linck is  a  better  poet  than  Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Pinero  is  more  important 
than  Tom  Taylor.  Acting,  during  Mr.  Winter's  long  career,  has  under- 
gone a  change  of  method;  whereas  formerly  it  was  presentative,  it  has 
now  become  representative.  What  the  individual  actor  has  lost  in  em- 
phasis, the  dramatist  has  gained,  through  the  transformation  of  the 
old  Drama  of  Rhetoric  to  the  new  Drama  of  Illusion.  To  this  historical 
development  Mr.  Winter  has  exhibited,  throughout  his  critical  career, 
a  constitutional  antipathy.  His  temperament  refuses  to  accept  the 
modern  realistic  drama.  The  names  of  Ibsen,  Sudermann,  Shaw, 
Pinero,  Jones,  are  to  him  anathema :  consequently  the  sort  of  acting 
demanded  by  their  plays  is  bad  acting.  He  persists  in  preferring  the 
"beauty,  purity,  simplicity,  truth,"  of  Virginius  and  Richelieu! 

For  all  these  reasons  Mr.  Winter  is  a  better,  because  more  sympa- 
thetic, critic  of  the  past  than  of  the  present.  He  is  richest  in  reminis- 
cence. Amid  memories  he  walks  in  beauty.  And  perhaps  the  final 
charm  of  Other  Days  lies  inherent  in  the  fact  that  it  reveals  how  sadly 
sweet  it  is  for  age  to  remember  its  own  youth. 

Walter  Clayton. 
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HEBCULANEUM  KNOWN  AND  UNKNOWN1 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 

In  the  opening  paragraph  of  his  preface  to  Herculaneum,  Past,  Pres- 
ent and  Future,  Dr.  Charles  Waldstein,  who  is  Slade  Professor  of  Fine 
Arts  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  announce-  with  a  conciseness  that 
seems  to  epitomize  a  number  of  conflicting  and  unmeasured  emotions: 
"Herculaneum  is  to  be  excavated.  The  main  object  for  which  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Shoobridge,  and  I  have  labored  has  thus  been  attained.  The 
Italian  Government  has  decided  to  undertake  the  work  by  itself,  and  at 
once." 

It  is,  of  course,  no  small  triumph  to  have  toiled  indefatigably  for  five 
years,  against  the  inertia  of  public  indifference  and  the  active  opposition 
of  international  jealousy,  and  at  last  to  see  the  object  for  which  you  have 
striven  on  the  threshold  of  accomplishment.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
a  disappointment  to  be  lightly  borne,  after  having  carefully  elaborated 
your  plans  for  carrying  out  a  public  work  of  world-wide  interest  and  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  its  importance, — a  scale  that  by  the  very  au- 
dacity of  its  va-lness,  its  rapidity,  its  spectacular  flamboyance,  could  not 
fail  to  blaze  itself  forth  from  one  corner  of  the  world  to  another; — to  see 
these  plans  suddenly  and  definitely  put  aside  and  a  slower,  less  certain, 
less  thorough  method  of  procedure  Substituted.  This  newly  published 
volume  upon  Herculaneum  is  obviously  the  expression  of  such  a  mingled 
smse  of  failure  and  success;  a  perfectly  natural  and  justifiable  desire  to 
show  the  world  what  a  prolonged  and  arduous  struggle  was  needed  to 
reach  even  the  present  degree  of  success;  and  at  the  same  time  to  show 
how  very  far  short  it  comes  of  realizing  tin'  original  expectations. 

Of  course,  what  Professor  Waldstein  had  in  mind  would  seem  to  al- 
most any  one  less  of  an  enthusiast  than  himself  as  doomed  in  advance  to 
failure.  He  dreamed  of  a  great  archaeological  research  conducted  in  a 
spirit  of  universal  brotherhood;  the  nations  of  the  world  laying  aside 
their  several  jealousies  and  ambitions,  asking  no  share  in  the  profit,  but 
freely  offering  to  Italy  the  aid  of  their  wealth,  their  influence,  their 
n  men  of  science,  in  order  to  bring  to  .1  complete  and  rapid  fulfil- 
ment the  disinterment  of  Herculaneum.  He  had  in  mind  a  Utopian  con- 
dition of  Lnternationa]  co-operation,  an  era  of  good  feeling  thai  would  put 
to  shame  the  boldest  pretensions  of  our  Peace  Conferences  at  The  Hague. 

lHerculaneumi    Past,    Present    and    Future,    by    Charles    Waldstein    <>f    t ho 
University    of    Cambridge    and    Leonard    Shoots  Oxford.      Nen     York: 

Macmillan  and  Company. 
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And  the  surprising  fact  in  this  whole  history  of  his  prolonged  struggle, 
as  revealed  not  only  in  his  narrative  account  of  it,  but  also  in  the  volu- 
minous collection  of  documents,  newspaper  articles,  government  corre- 
spondence and  the  like  contained  in  the  appendix  is  not  that  his  plans 
were  finally  rejected,  but  that  for  a  long  time  they  were  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  to  a  certain  extent  endorsed  by  the  Italian  Government. 

It  would  be  quite  misleading,  however,  to  give  the  impression  that 
Herculaneum^  Past,  Present  and  Future  is  interesting  only  as  the  history 
of  a  bold,  gigantic,  somewhat  visionary  scheme.  It  is,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  most  complete  and  most  accessible  account  in  English  of  the  little 
that  is  actually  known  of  Herculaneum  in  ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern 
times.  Out  of  the  list  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  separate  authorities,  cited 
in  Appendix  V,  "Bibliography  of  Herculaneum,"  the  only  English  works 
mentioned  that  bear  a  date  more  recent  than  1810  are  Adams's  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum,  and  translations  from  the  Italian  of  Gargiulo's  ac- 
count of  the  collections  in  the  Naples  Museum,  and  from  the  German  of 
August  Mau,  Pompeii  in  Leben  und  Kunst.  After  reading  Professor 
Waldstein's  industrious  and  fairly  exhaustive  accumulation  of  the  known 
facts,  what  cannot  fail  to  impress  a  fair-minded  and  disinterested  reader 
is  how  very  little,  after  all,  we  actually  know  about  the  history  and  the 
social  conditions  of  this  smaller  of  the  two  towns  that  were  overwhelmed 
in  the  great  eruption  of  79  a.d.  Its  origin,  as  Professor  Waldstein  is  free 
to  confess,  is  extremely  obscure.  The  etymology  of  its  name  justifies  the 
assumption  that  it  was  originally  a  Greek  colony,  just  as  the  supposed 
etymology  of  Pompeii  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  latter  town  was 
of  Oscan  origin.  But  from  what  little  we  know  of  its  conditions  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  it  to  be 
other  than  a  quiet,  well-to-do  and  wrholly  Romanized  little  town,  contrast- 
ing sharply  with  the  bustling  commercial  activity  of  Pompeii,  and  owing 
its  prosperity  to  the  fact  that  it  was  a  favorite  health  resort  for  families 
of  wealth  and  influence.  If  all  that  we  know  of  Herculaneum  to-day 
rested  on  the  scanty  evidence  of  classic  writers,  the  brief  allusions  in 
Strabo  and  Seneca  and  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  the  disputed  frag- 
ment from  Sisenna,  preserved  to  us  only  because  a  peculiarity  of  gender 
made  the  passage  interesting  to  the  grammarian,  Nonnius ;  the  well- 
known  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  with  their  detailed  description  of  the 
famous  eruption ;  and  the  few  other  isolated  passages  collected  and  trans- 
lated in  Appendix  II., — then,  all  the  alluring  promises  of  priceless  finds 
in  painting,  sculpture  and  literature,  such  as  are  held  out  by  Professor 
Waldstein,  might  be  set  down  as  guess-work, — not  wholly  unwarranted 
guess-work,  because  any  town  that  was  the  resort  of  the  wealthier  class 
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of  Romans  in  the  first  century  a.d.  might  well  be  expected  to  contain 
some  rewards  worthy  of  diligent  search;  but  at  least  guess-work  unsup- 
ported by  tangible  evidence.  It  is,  however,  a  fact  none  too  widely 
known  that  numerous  tentative  excavations  of  varying  importance  and 
extent  were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century,  beginning  as  early  as  1709, 
when  by  accident  the  site  of  the  theatre  was  discovered;  that  in  1738 
King  Charles  III.  of  Naples  took  an  active  interest  in  the  research,  and 
carried  it  forward  along  systematic  lines;  and  that  it  was  not  until  1779 
that  the  work  on  the  central  and  more  promising  portion  of  the  town 
was  finally  abandoned.  One  of  the  most  useful  services  that  Professor 
Waldstein  has  done  in  his  attempt  to  enlist  the  active  co-operation  of 
the  general  public  is  by  collecting  the  records  of  just  what  was  actually 
accomplished  in  the  course  of  these  eighteenth  century  shaft-sinkings 
and  tunnelings;  just  what  statues  and  other  art  treasures  now  in  the 
Naples  museum,  and  too  hastily  assumed  by  the  average  traveler  to  have 
come  from  Pompeii,  were  actually  taken  from  Herculaneum;  and  just 
what  grounds  there  are  for  believing  that  further  research  will  reveal 
far  ampler  rewards  than  have  yet  been  obtained.  The  discovery  in  one 
villa  alone  of  a  private  library  in  which  no  less  than  eight  hundred  manu- 
scripts were  found,  ought  of  itself  to  have  given  a  permanent  impetus 
to  the  zeal  of  archaeologists,  the  world  over;  and  the  mere  circumstance 
that  this  particular  library  was  the  property  of  a  specialist  in  Epicurean 
philosophy  is  no  argument  against  the  ever-present  hope  of  finding  in 
the  very  first  private  home  that  future  exploration  may  open  up,  a 
general  collection  containing,  perhaps,  such  treasures  as  Sappho, 
Mi-nander,  and  the  missing  books  of  Livy.  In  short,  the  possibilities  of 
what  lies  buried  under  some  eighty  feet  of  volcanic  ashes,  mud  and  the 
debris  of  centuries,  is  sufficiently  alluring  even  after  allowance  is  made 
for  the  roseate  glow  of  the  author's  unquenchable  enthusiasm. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  latter  portion  of  the  book, — the  portion 
treating  of  Herculaneum's  future,  that  we  find  the  author's  method  of 
exposition  not  only  unconventional,  but  even  disconcerting  in  its 
flights  of  fancy  that  at  times  verge  upon  the  grotesque.  Fearing,  as  he 
explains,  that  a  dogmatic  statement  of  his  plan  for  the  expedition  "might 
readily  assume  a  magisterial  and  presumptive  tone,"  he  has  conceived 
the  bizarre  idea  of  expounding  it  instead  in  the  form  of  a  fictitious 
narrative,  as  though  the  enterprise,  far  from  1  icing  rejected,  were  now- 
being  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  and  we  were  privileged  to  stand  on 
some  adjacent  eminence  and  witness  the  operations.  Another  motive 
which  he  does  not  mention  undoubtedly  did  its  share  in  prompting  this 
ehoi.-e  of  method:  namely,  a  very  natural  desire  to  presenl  in  the  moei 
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graphic  manner  possible  the  essential  bigness  of  his  scheme;  to  make  us, 
as  it  were,  look  first  upon  this  picture,  then  on  this;  to  accentuate  as 
sharply  as  possible  the  contrast  between  the  results  that  his  system 
promised  and  those  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the  single-handed 
efforts  of  the  Italian  Government.  Undoubtedly  he  does  attain  a  certain 
spectacular  yividness  in  his  imaginary  picture  of  the  thousands  of  zeal- 
ous workers  gathered  together  from  all  corners  of  the  globe  upon  the 
western  slope  of  Vesuvius ;  the  tremendous  excitement  greeting  each  new 
and  precious  discovery;  the  spreading  fame  of  the  undertaking  that 
brings  day  by  day  a  growing  influx  of  eager  tourists  who  come  because  for 
the  time  being  Herculaneum  has  become  the  greatest  show  place  upon 
earth.  Yes,  his  picture  is  undeniably  vivid,  and  readable,  too,  like  the 
extravaganzas  that  come  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  And  when  at 
the  close,  he  shows  us  his  archeological  army  enjoying  the  relaxation  of 
a  Saturday  afternoon,  the  Englishmen  establishing  cricket  and  golf  clubs 
on  the  classic  slopes  of  Vesuvius,  and  the  Americans  gaining  still  greater 
favor  by  the  introduction  of  baseball,  we  feel  that  whatever  other  gifts 
may  be  cheerfully  conceded  to  the  well-intentioned  professor,  he  is  at 
least  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  beside  the  point.  What  the  volume  was 
intended  to  show  was:  first,  that  for  the  progress  of  culture,  the  excava- 
tion of  Herculaneum  is  more  urgent  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  site 
of  which  we  have  knowledge;  secondly,  that  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground — which  is  in  the  main  an  accumulation  of  mud  and  gravel,  and 
not,  as  popularly  supposed,  a  solid  mass  of  lava — its  removal  could  be 
accomplished  with  ease  and  success ;  and  thirdly,  that  although  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  task  calls  for  the  most  improved  methods,  and  the  most 
generous  expenditure  of  money  and  of  men, — yet,  any  method  under  any 
conditions  whatever  is  better  than  the  inaction  of  the  past.  And  if 
the  book  serves  as  it  surely  must  to  hasten  this  desired  end,  it  has  done 
good  service  in  a  worthy  cause.  Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 


A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  SEA1 

BY    PHILIP    TILLINOllAST 

With  the  single  and  obvious  exception  of  Mr.  Kipling,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  cite  any  English  author  who  has  attained  such  conspicuous 
success  as  that  of  Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant  along  three  such  utterly  distinct 

*TKe  Gentleman.  A  Romance  of  the  Sea.  By  Alfred  Ollivant.  New  York: 
The  Macraillan  Company. 
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lines  of  endeavor  as  are  represented  severally  by  Bob,  Son  of  Battle;  Red- 
coat Captain,  and  The  Gentleman.  To  the  host  of  friends  he  won  by  his 
strong  and  tender  story  of  a  dog  who  was  a  gentleman  if  a  dog  ever  was 
one,  it  began  to  seem  as  the  years  went  by  that  Mr.  Ollivant  was  desi ined 
to  be  numbered  among  the  authors  of  a  single  book.  And  when  a  few 
years  ago  a  second  dog  Btory,  Danny,  was  barely  given  to  the  public 
before  being  withdrawn  by  the  author  as  a  piece  of  work  to  which  he 
could  not  give  his  sanction,  the  impression  was  strengthened  that  he  was 
not  likely  again  to  be  heard  from.  Contrary  to  expectation,  he  has  within 
the  space  of  a  single  year  astonished  us  with  two  volumes  that  each  in 
its  own  way  stands  very  close  to  the  elusive  border-line  of  genius. 

Of  these  two  books,  Redcoat  Captain,  although  one  of  the  few  really 
unique  volumes  issued  last  season,  was  far  less  likely  to  have  its  singular 
quality  lecognized.  Indeed,  to  the  indifferent  glance  of  the  average 
reader  the  big  print  of  its  wide  pages,  the  one-syllable  flavor  of  its 
dialect,  the  Mother  Goose  atmosphere  of  its  illustrations,  betokened 
merely  one  more  attempt  to  meet  the  demand  for  holiday  books  for  chil- 
dren.— and  a  none  too  successful  attempt  it  proved  to  be,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  numerous  purchasers  who  found  that  it  somehow  did  not  seem 
to  reach  the  intelligence  of  the  kindergarten  age.  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
of  course,  is  that  whether  Mr.  Ollivant  himself  was  precisely  aware  of 
it  or  not,  Redcoat  Captain  is  not  a  book  for  children,  but  a  sort  of  epit- 
omized philosophy  of  life,  deliberately  written  in  the  manner  of  Alice 
in  Wonderland  or  the  Just  So  Stories;  or  to  say  the  same  thing 
in  another  way,  it  contains  the  essence  of  the  wisdom  of  childhood  put 
up  in  portable  doses  for  the  adult.  You  read  it  first  in  a  state  of  dazed 
incomprehension,  feeling  that  if  this  is  indeed  a  book  attuned  to  the 
understanding  of  childhood,  you  must  suddenly  have  grown  very  old 
indeed.  You  read  it  a  second  time,  and  here  and  there  you  catch  sud- 
den sunlight  Hashes  of  meaning  through  the  prevailing  fog  of  shorthand 
phrasing;  but  it  take-  at  least  three  readings  before  you  fully  catch  the 
spirit  of  it,  and  realize  with  a  growing  delight  that  Mr.  Ollivant  has 
succeeded  in  saying  almost  the  last  word  on  many  of  the  deepesl  and 
tenderesl  rel.it ions  of  life,  and  what  is  more,  saying  it  in  long  primer 
type  and  a  special  nursery  syntax  invented  for  the  occasion.  It  i-  easy, 
no  doubt,  to  point  out  many  hidden  meanings  in  Redcoat  Captain,  to 
show  that  it  i-  ;in  elaborate  political  -at ire.  a  Verbal  caricature  of  the 
British  army.  But  the  quality  for  which  it  will  live  is  not  that  of 
satire,  but  rather  the  whimsical  lightness  of  phrase  that  Teilfl  a  deep 
underlying  seriousness,  and  makes  the  mythical  kingdom  of  That 
Countrv  a  goal  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us,  if  only  we  can  remember 
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to  live  with  the  wise  straightforwardness  and  simplicity  of  little 
children. 

To  a  casual  glance,  it  would  seem  as  though  no  book  could  be  found 
presenting  a  greater  contrast  than  Mr.  Ollivant's  new  volume,  The 
Gentleman.  Yet,  if  you  study  the  style,  you  see  very  quickly  the  same 
tendency  toward  a  sort  of  literary  shorthand,  an  almost  algebraic  brevity 
of  word  and  phrase,  which  in  the  hands  of  this  one  man  is  at  times 
startlingly  elfective,  and  which  at  the  same  time  defies  imitation,  and 
would  become  exasperating  if  clumsily  plagiarized.  This  one  point 
of  similarity  in  style  is  worth  dwelling  upon,  because  there  is  always  a 
certain  interest  in  tracing  the  kinship  between  an  author's  works;  and 
in  this  particular  case,  the  kinship  lies  in  style  alone, — otherwise,  The 
Gentleman  stands  by  itself,  a  distinctly  bigger  achievement  than  either 
of  its  author's  earlier  books;  and,  one  is  tempted  to  add,  the  book  best 
entitled  of  any  story  written  in  English  since  the  days  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  to  trace  its  ancestry  straight  back  to  the  purest  strain  of  the 
romantic  novel. 

Had  he  chosen,  Mr.  Ollivant  might  have  inscribed  as  sub-title  to 
The  Gentleman  "A  Novel  Without  a  Heroine."  The  shadow  of  a 
woman's  influence  in  moulding  the  destinies  of  England  lies  heavily 
across  its  canvas,  but  only  men  enter  into  the  action  of  it.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  recall  for  the  moment  any  recent  volume  of  importance  since 
Joseph  Conrad's  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus  from  which  the  feminine  ele- 
ment is  so  completely  eliminated.  A  two-page  preface,  in  its  opening 
lines,  gives  the  date,  July,  1805,  as  well  as  the  historical  background 
to  the  story. 

''Succeed,  and  you  command  the  Irish  expedition,"  said  the  squat  fellow. 
"My  Emperor!"  replied  the  tall  cavalry-man,  saluted,  and  clanked  away  in 
the  gloom. 

Regarding  the  element  of  true  history  in  this  book,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  any  one  qualified  to  appreciate  the  finest  qualities  of  it  will 
care  to  raise  a  question.  At  least  some  such  thought  must  have  been  in 
Mr.  Ollivant's  mind  when  for  his  closing  word  he  penned,  with  character- 
istic brevity,  "I  will  answer  no  questions  about  this  book."  His  instinct 
must  have  told  him  that  only  those  prosaic  souls  who  are  blind  to  the 
spirit  of  true  romance  would  want  to  measure  him  by  the  dry-as-dust 
standards  of  recorded  history.  It  is  the  hall-mark  of  the  best  historical 
romance,  whether  it  be  Ivanhoe  or  Les  Trois  Mousqurtaires,  Richard 
Yea-and-Nay  or  The  Gentleman,  that  one  cares  not  in  the  least  whether 
the  historic  personages  within  their  pages  ever  had  a  separate  existence 
in  the  real  world.     They  exist  for  this  once  at  least,  more  vivid,  more 
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genuine,  more  convincingly  human  than  any  historic  record  could  ever 
make  them.  And  whatever  statistical  history  may  have  to  say  of  Richard 
I.,  of  Richelieu,  of  "the  man  of  Aboukir  Bay," — there  are  those  of  us 
who  will  still  treasure  the  pictures  drawn  by  the  masters  of  romance, 
among  whom  Mr.  Ollivant  seems  destined  to  find  an  abiding  place. 

Of  the  details  of  plot  in  The  Gcnilcman  it  is  not  necessary  to  know 
more  than  this :  that  it  concerns  an  attempt  to  entrap  and  capture  no 
less  a  personage  than  Nelson  himself,  through  the  agency  of  the  woman 
whom  Xelson  loves ;  the  discovery  of  that  attempt  through  a  message, 
hidden  in  a  woman's  scent-bottle  that  is  found  in  a  dead  man's  mouth; 
and  the  frustration  of  the  whole  scheme  at  the  cost  of  many  valiant 
lives.  What  you  bring  away  from  the  book  is  not  so  much  a  detailed 
impression  of  a  carefully  worked-out  plan  of  campaign  by  the  "Squat 
Fellow"  across  the  channel,  as  it  is  a  series  of  tense,  grim,  masterful 
pictures  of  heroes,  indomitably  fighting  and  dying  gloriously  for  a  great 
cause.  As  an  example  of  literary  shorthand, — for  there  is  really  no 
other  phrase  that  serves  to  define  his  peculiar  power  of  verbal  condensa- 
tion, his  remarkable  trick  of  narrative  foreshortening, — The  Gentleman 
is  quite  inimitable.  The  scenes  shift  before  your  eyes  with  the  rapidity 
of  a  "Moving  Picture;  you  catch  lightening  flashes  of  battle  scenes 
glimpsed  through  a  murk  of  smoke  and  fire;  a  dozen  words,  the  stroke 
of  a  pen,  and  the  impression  has  been  given.  Another  penstroke,  and 
you  perceive  succinct  and  unforgettable  the  picture  of  nature's  peace, 
following  upon  the  discord  of  man  :  "All  was  silence  and  a  few  pale  stars." 

But  the  only  adequate  way  in  which  to  give  an  impression  of  the 
true  flavor  of  the  book  is  by  letting  it  speak  for  itself  in  a  few  rather 
extended  quotations.  Xo  one  who  has  described  warfare  on  land  or 
sra,  from  Smollett,  Marrvat  and  Hugo  to  Tolstoy  and  Zola,  has  been  free 
from  scenes  of  horror.  Alfred  Ollivant  is  no  exception  to  the  rule;  there 
are  many  pages  in  Tho  Gentleman  that  set  you  shuddering.  But  study 
the  sneer,  grim  power  of  a  passage  like  tho  following,  which  describes 
a  boy's  first  impression  of  what  is  happening  below  decks,  among  the 
guns  of  a  battleship  in  action: 

The   boy    dropped    into    Hell. 

T)<>wn  thorn  was  no  order.  All  was  howling  chaos.  Each  gun-captain  fought 
his  own  pun.  regardless  of  the  rest.  Billows  of  Bmoke  drifted  to  and  fro:  shadowy 
form"  flitted;  Lruns  bounded  and  bellowed:  here  and  there  ■  red  jzlare  lit  the  fog. 

Through  the  shattering  roar  of  the  guns,  the  rending  of  planks,  tho  scream 
of  round-shot,  came  tho  voice-;  of  men.  dim-seen.     Jokes,  blasphemies,  praj 
groans  issued  ill  nightmare  medley  from  that  death-fog.   .    .    . 

On  mid  deck  a  shadow  was  pirouetting  madly.  Suddenly,  it  collapsed;  and 
the  boy  saw  it  ended  at  the  neek. 

A  dim  figure  lolled  against  an  overturned  gun.  Afl  the  lad  gased,  it  pointed 
to  a  puddle  beside  it. 
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"That's  me,"  it  said  with  slow  and  solemn  interest. 

The  boy  trod  on  something  in  the  smoke.  A  bloody  wraith,  spread-eagled 
upon  the  deck,  raised  tired  eyes  to  his. 

''That's  all  right,  sir,"  came  a  whisper.  "Don't  make  no  odds.  I  got  all 
1  want."   .    .    . 

A  shot,  screeching  past  the  boy's  nose,  took  his  breath  away.  He  stag- 
gered back,  and  brought  up  against  a  gun-captain,  his  shoulders  to  the  breech 
of  the  gun. 

The  man  turned  with  a  grin.  It  was  the  Gunner,  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
smoke-grimed. 

"Sweet  mess,  ain't  it?"  he  coughed.  "How  d'ye  like  your  first  smell  o'  pow- 
der, sir?" 

And  as  a  companion  picture  to  this,  here  is  a  glimpse  of  the  boy's 
condition  of  mind  when  he  first  catches  the  contagion  of  conflict  from 
his  battle-fellows: 

Uplifted  as  a  lover,  the  wine  of  War  drowned  his  senses.  In  the  glory  of 
doing,  he  had  no  thought  for  the  thing  done.  His  was  the  midsummer  madness 
of  slaying.  In  that  singing  moment  how  should  he  remember  the  bleak  and 
shuddering  autumn  of  pain,  inevitably  to  follow? — the  winter  of  clammy  death? — 
the  March-wind  voices  of  distant  women,  wailing  their  mates? 

And  in  contrast  with  these  scenes  of  carnage,  here  is  one  more  episode 
printed  as  a  complete  sub-chapter,  which  will  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  author's  power  of  pathetic  tenderness,  as  well  as  his 
ability  to  say  a  wondrous  deal  in  the  fewest  and  simplest  words : 

The  Parson  bent. 

"Piper!"  he  called  low.     "Piper!" 

The  old  man  stirred. 

"D'you  knotv  icho  1  amf" 

One  great  forefinger  uplifted  and  fell. 

"Me  toon  through"  choked  the  Parson,  "Nelson's  safe." 

The  old  man's  lips  parted. 

"Mr.  CarylVs  brought  a  message  for  you  from  Nelson,"  continued  the  Parson. 
"Kit!" 

The  boy  bent  his  lips  to  the  ear  of  the  dying  sailor. 

"Piper!"  he  cried,  his  pure  boy's  voice  ringing  out  fearlessly.  "Nelson — 
.s<  n I — his — love — to — yon — his — love." 

"lie  can't  hear,"  choked  the  Parson,  "it's  no  good." 

"Hush,"  said  the  boy. 

He  knew  the  message  would  take  minutes  travelling  along  the  dying  pas- 
sages to  the  brain. 

At  last,  at  last  it  reached. 

The   old   man's  face  broke   into   a   smile,   fair   as   a   winter   sunset. 

"Love"  he  whispered,  nodded  deliberately,  and  died. 

But  in  attempting  to  find  adequate  quotations,  one  runs  up  against 
the  very  unusual  difficulty  of  choice,  because  almost  every  paragraph 
strikes  one  on  a  second  reading  as  almost  equally  good.  Indeed,  the 
more  one  studies  this  Latest  volume  by  Mr.  Ollivant  the  more  the  convic- 
tion grows  that  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  novels  of  the  first  magnitude 
that  the  current  year  has  produced. 

Philip  Tillinghast. 


The  Forum 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 

BY  HENRY   LITCHFIELD   WEST 

What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the  Democratic  party?  This  is  the  one 
question  which  seems  uppermost,  now  that  the  smoke  of  the  election  con- 
test has  cleared  away. 

In  a  period  extending  over  half  a  century  there  has  been  but  one 

Democratic  President  in  the  White  House,  although  through  re-election 

he  served  eight  years.     With  the  notable  exception  of 

Democracy  these  two  terms,  the  candidates  of  the  Democratic  party 

_,     .  have  gone  down  to  defeat,  the  decision  against  them, 

Business  °  '  ° 

Interests  as  m  the  campaigns  wherein  Mr.  Greeley  and  Judge 

Parker  were  the  nominees,  being  at  times  so  overwhelm- 
ing as  to  be  almost  unanimous.  Out  of  these  unsuccessful  contests,  how- 
ever, the  Democratic  party  has  emerged  with  its  organization  more  or 
less  intact,  its  vitality  unimpaired  and  its  determination  to  persist  in 
the  struggle  undaunted.  It  is  a  remarkable  record.  Disaster,  instead 
of  breeding  discouragement,  has  inspired  hope;  defeat,  instead  of  sow- 
ing the  seeds  of  pessimism,  has  only  stirred  the  party  to  renewed  effort. 
And  to-day,  when  an  overwhelming,  popular  rebuke  has  been  ad- 
ministered, the  Democrats  again  look  forward  confidently  to  the  future 
in  the  belief  that  eventually  their  principles  will  be  accepted  and  the 
long-postponed  victory  finally  achieved. 

With  the  history  of  the  past  as  a  basis  of  prophecy  for  the  future, 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  Democratic  party  girding  up  its  loins  for 
another  struggle.  It  will  not  disintegrate  nor  will  it  disappear  as  a 
political  organization.  It  must,  however,  if  it  is  to  command  the  suf- 
frages of  the  American  people,  place  itself  in  a  different  attitude  from 
Ptrmittion  to  republish  article*  it  reter 
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that  which  it  has  presented  during  the  past  few  years.  The  fundamental 
principles  which  have  infused  life  into  the  organization  since  its  inception 
will,  of  course,  be  retained.  The  Democratic  party  will  always  be  in 
favor  of  the  lowest  possible  tariff  consistent  with  the  development  of 
legitimate  industry;  it  will  always  insist  upon  curbing  the  federal  power 
within  the  strict  limits  of  the  Constitution;  it  will  demand  economy  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government;  and  it  will  array  itself  against 
avaricious  and  selfish  monopoly.  It  must,  however,  do  more  than  this. 
It  must,  first  of  all,  secure  the  confidence  of  the  American  people;  and 
if  any  lesson  has  been  taught  by  the  recent  election,  it  is  that  this  con- 
fidence is  not  at  present  reposed  in  the  organization.  Any  one  who  has 
observed  the  trend  of  events  in  recent  years  must  have  seen  how  thor- 
oughly materialistic  the  American  nation  has  become.  Ever  since  1896, 
when  "the  dollar  and  the  chance  to  earn  it"  was  made  the  watchword 
of  the  campaign,  the  appeal  to  the  voter  has  been  based  upon  purely 
practical  considerations.  In  the  struggle  which  has  just  concluded  there 
was  no  question  between  the  two  leading  candidates  as  to  their  moral 
character,  ability,  integrity,  or  patriotism.  The  differences  in  the  plat- 
form utterances  were  not  sufficiently  marked  to  afford  a  text  to  the  party 
orators.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only,  question  presented  to  the  voter 
was,  under  whose  administration  will  the  business  interests  of  the  country 
most  greatly  prosper?  The  result  speaks  for  itself.  The  people  dis- 
trusted Bryan;  and  not  so  much  Bryan,  perhaps,  as  the  men  who,  since 
1896,  have  controlled  the  Democratic  party.  We  must  remember  that 
the  average  per  capita  wealth  of  the  American  people  is  greater  than  in 
any  other  country  on  the  globe.  The  great  mass  of  our  population  enjoys 
an  income  which  would  afford  independence  elsewhere.  The  savings 
banks  alone  hold  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars,  representing  the 
product  of  thrift  and  industry,  while  even  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
soon  becomes  imbued  with  the  business  instinct  which  is  in  the  American 
soul.  It  was  this  instinct  which  turned  the  voters  away  from  Bryan 
and  led  them  to  place  their  trust  in  the  Eepublican  candidate.  Very 
sordid  may  seem  this  view  of  the  matter;  we  may  not  like  to  admit  that 
the  flesh-pots  govern  our  judgments  and  our  consciences;  and  yet  the  fact 
is  incontrovertible  that  the  menace  of  a  business  depression,  the  fear  that 
in  some  unknown  and  mysterious  manner  the  commercial  prosperity  of 
the  country  would  receive  a  check,  did  more  to  elect  Mr.  Taft  than  any 
other  single  factor  in  the  campaign. 

If  this  view  of  the  situation  be  correct — and  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  successfully  contradicted — we  are  necessarily  led  back  again  to  the 
proposition  that  if  the  Democratic  party  is  to  be  victorious  in  the  future 
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it  must  act  along  lines  which  will  regain  for  it  the  confidence  of  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  country.  The  candidate  it  presents  to  the  American 
people  must  possess  a  record  of  substantial  achievement.  The  men  who 
lead,  advise  and  control  the  party  must  be  men  whose  commercial  and 
financial  responsibilities  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people.  These  interests  are  too  extensive  and  too  vital 
to  be  jeopardized  by  experimental  administrations.  Under  the  Republi- 
can regime,  viewed  from  the  Democratic  standpoint,  great  industrial 
evils  have  developed.  Monopolistic  corporations  have  flourished;  enor- 
mous wealth  has  been  accumulated  by  unscrupulous  financiers;  and  yet, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  the  people  decided  that  it  was  better  to  bear 
the  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of.  The  lesson  will 
not  be  lost  upon  the  Democratic  party.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  under 
what  circumstances  the  next  Democratic  national  convention  will 
assemble;  but  it  is  certainly  a  fair  presumption  to  believe  that 
it  will,  first  of  all,  be  composed  of  delegates  who  will  be  determined 
to  nominate  some  one  whose  name  and  record  will  be  an  assurance  of 
safety  to  the  business  interests  of  the  nation.  It  is  a  mere  waste  of 
words  to  predict  that  no  one  who  lacks  this  assurance  can  be 
elected. 

Mr.  Bryan  accepted  his  defeat  gracefully  and  with  equanimity.    The 
statement  which  he  issued  after  the  result  became  known  bore  no  trace 
of  the  bitter  disappointment  which  he  must  have  expe- 
rienced.    It  simply  recited  the  which  he  believed 
D  r                         would  triumph  in  the  future  and  urged  that  the  fight 
for  their  adoption  he  continued.     His  personal  feeling 
must   have  been   all   the  more   keen   because   in   Ohio, 
Indiana,    North    Dakota    and    Minnesota    Democratic    governors    were 
elected,  although  the  electoral  votes  of  those  Stair-  wore  given  to  Taft. 
In    New   York,    Illinois    and    Nebraska    the    Democratic   gubernatorial 
candidates  ran  far  ahead  of  the  Presidential  ticket.    This  situation  ra 
the  question   whether,   after  all,   Mr.   Bryan   was   really   the   strongest 
candidate  who  could  have  been  named  by  his  party.     It  seemed  so  last 
July  in  Denver.     A  thousand  delegates  had  assembled,  all  enthnsiai 
for  Mr.  Bryan's  nomination  and  all  of  them  spontaneously  eager  to 
him  head  the  ticket.     It  seemed  as  if  he  would  not  only  have  his  entire 
party  behind  him  hut  would  also  win  the  votes  of  men  who  had  hitherto 
been  associnted  with  the  Republican-.     As  the  campaign  progressed  the 
fate-  wen-  apparently  with  him.     He  made  a  dignified  and  gallant  fight; 
there  were  internal  d              >ns  in  the  Republican  organizations  in  several 
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States;  organized  labor  was  reported  to  be  aligned  with  him;  there  was 
disaffection  among  the  negroes;  and  a  panic  had  seriously  disturbed  the 
commercial  world,  resulting  in  widespread  idleness  and  discontent.  It 
is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  even  upon  the  eve  of  election  Mr.  Bryan 
uttered  a  confident  prediction  as  to  the  outcome;  and  those  who  know 
the  man  can  readily  believe  that  he  spoke  with  all  sincerity.  He  did  not 
know  then  that  the  combination  which  others  had  foreseen  in  New  York 
would  be  made  effective;  that  Tammany  would  call  him  brother  while 
inserting  the  knife  under  his  fifth  rib;  and  that  once  again  the  support 
of  organized  labor  would  prove  a  broken  reed.  It  was  a  rude  awakening 
for  Mr.  Bryan. 

What  of  his  future  ?  He  announces  that  he  will  not  again  be  a  candi- 
date for  President.  This  was  to  have  been  expected.  He  could  hardly 
ask  his  party  to  gather  under  his  banner  for  the  fourth  time.  It  is  also 
evident,  however,  that  he  will  not  indulge  in  any  self-effacement.  He  is 
still  to  be  a  factor  in  his  party.  How  far  he  will  be  trusted,  to  wdiat 
extent  his  counsel  will  be  followed  and  how  great  will  his  influence  be 
reflected  in  the  selection  of  delegates,  remains  to  be  seen.  Despite  his 
overwhelming  defeat,  he  will  still  command  a  large  personal  following, 
and  these  adherents  must  be  reckoned  with  when  election  day  arrives. 
The  recent  returns  indicate,  however,  that  their  number  is  constantly 
dwindling  and  may  materially  decrease  in  importance  during  the  next 
four  years. 

We  turn  now  from  the  sun  that  has  set  to  the  new  luminary  upon 
the  horizon.    In  William  H.  Taft  the  country  will  have  a  President  whose 

personality  is  magnetic,  whose  record  is  without  stain, 
The  who   has    accomplished   much,    and    who    is    equipped 

Personality  through  ability  and  experience  for  the  high  office  of 

of  Mr.  Taft  President.     He  will  make  a  popular  President  because 

of  his  attractive  personality  and  also  because  he  has  a 
vast  amount  of  tact.  More  than  this,  he  will  be  an  able  President.  He 
has  Roosevelt's  courage  without  the  latter's  impulsiveness.  His  mind  is 
more  judicial ;  and,  in  the  settlement  of  grave  problems,  he  will  reach  his 
decisions  through  the  processes  of  inquiry  and  consideration.  His  posi- 
tion upon  topics  of  uppermost  concern  has  been  plainly  stated.  He  favors 
a  revision  of  the  tariff,  and  Congress  will  be  convened  in  extra  session 
early  next  March  for  the  purpose  of  readjusting  the  schedules.  He  is  a 
firm  believer  in  the  retention  of  the  Philippines  and  he  promises  to  re- 
gard both  labor  and  capital  with  impartial  mind.  It  is  worth  while  to 
quote  his  declaration  as  to  his  attitude  toward  the  business  interests  of 
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the  country,  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  most  vital  question.    Immediately 

after  the  election  he  said : 

Every  business  man  who  is  obeying  the  law  may  go  ahead  with  all  the 
energy  in  his  possession;  every  enterprise  which  is  within  the  statutes  may  pro- 
ceed without  fear  of  interference  from  the  administration  when  acting  legally, 
but  all  intero-ts  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  Government  may  expect 
a  rigid  enforcement  of  the  law  against  dishonest  methods. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  more  than  one  newspaper  in  the  coun- 
try this  declaration,  although  welcomed  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  criticized  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  not  broad  enough  in  its  assurances.  The  busim  — 
interests,  having  elected  Mr.  Taft,  now  want  the  full  measure  of  govern- 
mental support.  They  want  something  more  than  mere  permission  to 
pursue  the  even  tenor  of  their  way.  They  are  asking  liberal  appropria- 
tions, a  generous  policy  in  affording  an  outlet  for  Amercian  products, 
a  comprehensive  scheme  of  internal  improvements  for  the  development 
of  commerce,  and  closer  trade  relations  with  South  America.  The  new 
Congress  will  undoubtedly  approach  the  proposed  legislation  in  this 
spirit.  The  endorsement  received  by  the  party  at  the  polls  will  inspire 
its  leaders  with  the  idea  that  they  can  carry  Republican  policies  to  their 
fullest  extent  and  it  would  riot  be  surprising  to  see  a  measure  enacted 
for  developing  the  merchant  marine  through  generous  subsidies.  At  any 
rate,  we  may  expect  the  business  interests  of  the  country  to  demand 
the  largest  amount  of  recognition ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  revival  of 
industry  already  chronicled  throughout  the  country  rests  upon  the  belief 
that  these  demands  will  meet  with  acquiescence. 

Mr.  Taft  will  be  more  than  the  business  man's  President,  lie  will 
literally  bo  the  President  of  the  entire  people.     He  has  not  a  trace  of 

tionalism  in  his  make-up.  TTis  mind  is  as  broad  as  his  body.  Tie  has 
been  in  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and  he  has  an  especially  soft 
place  in  his  heart  for  the  Southern  section.  The  breaking-down  of  sec- 
tionalism was  a  ruling  passion  with  President  McKinley.  Mr.  Taft  is 
very  much  like  his  predecessor  in  this  respect.  TTis  attitude  toward  the 
South  will  be  more  than  friendly;  and  the  fact  that  he  received  an  ab- 
normally largo  vote  in  the  Southern  States  will  not  lessen  the  warmth 
of  his  regard. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  tin'  election  was  the  absolute 
disappearance  of  organized  labor  as  a  factor  in  the  contest.    Whenever  in 

the    past    organized    labor   has    undertaken    to    influence    political    results 
upon   a  small  the  election    returns  have  di  trated   that  either 

the  workingmen  wen-  imt  doing  what  their  loaders  publicly  urged  them 
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to  do  or  else  that  they  were  so  numerically  insignificant  as  not  to  be 
a  factor  in  the  outcome.     Even  with  this  experience  there  was  some 
reason  to  believe  that  this  year  more  cognizance  should 
taken  of  the  antagonistic  attitude  of  organized  labor 
v  than  ever  before,  especially  as  President  Gompers,  of 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  that  organization,  was  openly  endorsing 
Bryan  upon  the  stump.  According  to  Mr.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis,  who  gave  the 
subject  some  consideration  in  the  ante-election  days,  the  American  Feder- 
ation of  Labor  has  a  membership  of  2,089,000,  divided  among  27,000  local 
unions,  570  city  central  unions  and  117  national  and  international  unions. 
The  Federation  has  a  membership  of  387,450  in  New  York  State  alone. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  number  of  votes  controlled  or  influenced  by 
Mr.  Gompers  was  very  few,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  Mr. 
Taft  received  in  New  York  State  a  plurality  as  large  as  that  accorded 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt  four  years  ago. 

Much  was  said,  also,  of  the  opposition  of  the  laboring  vote  to  Speaker 
Cannon,  yet  Mr.  Cannon's  name  will  remain  upon  the  rolls  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  result  proves  conclusively  that  the  workingman 
is  not  subserviently  led  by  his  superior  officers  and  that  when  he  casts 
his  ballot,  he  exercises  the  right  of  individual  judgment.  The  so-called 
labor  vote  can  never  again  be  a  bugaboo  in  a  political  campaign.  It  can- 
not be  delivered  en  masse.  There  may  come  a  time  when  workingmen, 
having  genuine  ground  for  resentment,  may  vote  solidly  against  a  party 
in  power,  but  that  time  has  not  yet  arrived.  Political  managers  will,  in 
the  future,  exercise  care  not  to  alienate  the  labor  vote  needlessly  and  wan- 
tonly; and  having  done  this,  will  laugh  to  scorn  the  pretensions  of  men 
whose  leadership  is  more  apparent  than  real. 

Apart  from  the  Presidential  contest  there  were  some  minor  details 
of  the  election  which  deserve  comment.    For  instance,  the  election  of  Jud- 

son  Harmon  as  Governor  of  Ohio  and  of  Thomas  R. 

Marshall  as  Governor  of  Indiana,  was  an  emphatic  de- 
,     ^,      .  feat  for  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  an  organization  which 

has  been  very  active  in  politics  in  both  these  States.    The 

trouble  was,  however,  that  the  League,  after  achieving 
victories  in  some  of  the  counties,  had  become  imperious  and  almost  fanat- 
ical in  its  demands  and  the  people  decided  to  administer  a  rebuke.  The 
cause  of  prohibition  has  received  a  severe  check  in  the  Middle  West  and 
the  probability  is  that  the  Anti-Saloon  League  will  conduct  ita  campaigns 
in  the  future  with  better  judgment.    Another  interesting  incident  was  the 
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election  of  Judge  Ben.  B.  Lindsey  to  preside  over  the  juvenile  court  of 
Denver.  Judge  Lindsey  has  achieved  a  world-wide  reputation  for  his  ex- 
cellent work  in  reclaiming  boys  who  have  started  on  the  downward  path, 
but  for  some  reason  or  other  he  was  not  renominated  by  either  of  the 
party  conventions.  Assisted  by  a  few  friends  who  were  acquainted  with 
his  record,  Judge  Lindsey  ran  upon  an  independent  ticket.  His  candi- 
dacy easily  became  the  most  popular  in  the  city.  Women's  organizations 
worked  for  him,  preachers  urged  his  election  from  their  pulpits,  and  men 
and  women  volunteers  labored  on  election  day  to  secure  votes.  He  was 
elected  by  an  enormous  majority,  receiving  28,000  out  of  the  32,000  votes 
cast,  and  the  political  bosses  who  had  ignored  him  were  taught  a  much- 
needed  lesson.  If  there  ever  was  an  instance  wherein  the  people  took 
an  election  into  their  own  hands,  it  was  this  retention  of  Judge  Lindsey 
in  his  admirable  work.  The  incident  demonstrates  that  popular  apprecia- 
tion of  public  duty  wisely  performed  is  qoI  as  dormant  as  some  political 
pessimists  would  have  us  believe. 

Already  preparations  are  in  progress  in  Washington  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Mr.  Taft.     It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  although  an  in- 
auguration is  a  national  event,  the  Government  does  not 
appropriate  a  cent  toward  the  expense  of  the  occasion. 
The  This  expense  is  borne  by  the  citizens  of  the  District  of 

naugura  ion  Columbia,  who  recoup  themselves,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  sale  of  tickets  to  a  so-called  inaugural  ball,  a  function 
that  is  really  not  a  ball  but  a  reception.  Indeed,  even  the  latter  name  is 
a  misnomer,  inasmuch  as  the  President,  who  is  the  chief  attraction,  does 
not  receive  anybody  but  merely  promenades  through  the  room.  It  is 
an  obsolete  custom  which  would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago  had  its 
continuance  not  have  been  rendered  necessary  as  a  money-raising  device. 
There  is  now  some  agitation  in  favor  of  making  the  inauguration  a 
national  affair,  with  an  appropriation  by  Congress  of  $100,000  or  such 
other  amount  as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  There  may  not  be  time  during 
the  approaching  session  to  bring  about  Qua  change,  but  it  would  Beem 
to  be  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  future.  Every  inaugural  ball  with 
its  possibility  of  fire  or  panic  jeopardizes  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the 
thousands  of  persons  who  attend.  Apart  from  this,  the  inauguration 
should  be  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  national  event  and  not  dependent 
upon  the  efforts  of  a  municipality,  even  though  the  people  of  that 
municipality  have  hitherto  borne  the  burden  without  protest  and  have 
conducted  (he  event  in  an  admirable  manner. 

Henry  Litchfield  West. 


FOKEIGN  AFFAIES 


THE  YOUNG  TUKKS  AND  THE  OLD  TURKEY 

BY   RICHARD   GOTTHEIL 

"Of  all  those  Liberals  and  Young  Turks  there  is  not  one  who,  when 
the  time  for  talking  is  over  and  the  time  for  action  comes,  will  not  sub- 
mit to  the  Sultan's  will."  This  was  the  considered  judgment  of  the  au- 
thor of  the  best  book  on  Turkey  in  Europe,  writing  in  the  year  1900. 
He  voiced  the  sentiment  of  nearly  all  who  have  had  to  do  with  the 
Eastern  question — statesmen,  diplomatists,  writers  and  orators.  The 
events  of  the  summer  of  1908  have  shown  once  again  that  Carlyle  was 
right  when  he  said  that  the  gift  of  prophecy  had  wisely  been  denied  us. 
Xo  one  took  the  Young  Turks  seriously;  their  committees  in  Paris, 
Geneva  and  elsewhere  were  regarded  as  groups  composed  of  young  half- 
educated  nondescripts,  like  so  many  other  committees  of  Eastern  stu- 
dents in  Western  university  towns.  They  were  confounded  .with  Ar- 
menian, Eussian  and  Persian  revolutionary  committees  whose  useless  ful- 
minations  spat  fire  but  did  no  one  any  harm. 

And  yet  for  the  close  observer  there  were  signs  and  portents  which 
might  have  pointed  the  way  to  a  truer  estimate  of  the  advance  of  the 
Turkish  Constitutionalists.  The  founding  of  the  Young  Turkey  party 
dates  back  to  the  year  1866,  when  a  number  of  liberal-minded  Turks  fled 
their  native  land.  At  their  head  were  Mustafa  Fazil  Pasha,  Kemal  Bey, 
Zia  Pasha,  Nury  Bey  and  Eeshad  Bey,  who  founded  in  London  a  news- 
paper called  Hurriet  (Freedom)  on  April  30,  1867  and  laid  down  the 
statutes  of  the  new  party.  Very  soon  the  headquarters  of  the  organization 
were  transferred  to  Paris,  from  which  place  an  attempt  was  made  to  gain 
sympathy  for  the  regeneration  of  Turkey,  not  only  in  that  country  itself 
but  also  in  the  constitutional  states  of  Europe.  In  both  attempts  they 
were  unsuccessful.  Their  failure  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the  ut- 
terly selfish  policy  of  the  so-called  great  powers,  who,  like  hungry  wolves 
around  their  prey,  were  worrying  it  to  death  in  order  to  make  their  own 
descent  upon  it  more  easy,  and  also  to  the  support,  tacit  or  open,  which 
Abdul  Hamid  received  from  them.  They  were  near  their  goal  when  on 
December  23,  1876,  Midhat  Pasha  proclaimed  his  constitution;  but  on 
February  5,  1877,  this  reforming  vizier  was  driven  into  exile.     A  similar 
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fate  befell  other  liberal  statesmen,  such  as  Kiamil,  whose  ruin  was 
brought  about  by  Russian  intrigues,  Jewad  Pasha,  and  Fuad  Pasha, 
field  marshal  of  the  empire.  Even  when  the  Sultan  himself  seemed 
ready  to  adopt  proposals  for  the  betterment  of  his  administration,  he  was 
quickly  foiled.  Russian  and  French  intrigues  brought  about  the  failure 
of  Sir  Drummand  Wolff's  proposals  in  1887,  as  did  Greek  machinations 
spoil  the  plan  of  reform  worked  out  by  the  ambassadors  in  1897. 

In  1894  the  Turkish  patriots  in  Paris  formed  a  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress,  which  in  1895  commenced  the  publication  of  a  newspaper 
in  Turkish,  and  one  in  French  (Mechveret).    At  the  outset  the  commit- 

had  almost  insuperable  difficulties  in  introducing  their  paper  into 
Turkey.  There  was  one  man  who,  with  his  usual  insight,  had  plumbed 
the  depth  of  the  somewhat  overwrought  rhetoric  of  the  Young  Turks. 
That  man  was  the  Sultan.  He  wound  around  these  Young  Turks  where- 
ever  they  might  be  the  closest  possible  network  of  spies,  which  covered 
not  only  those  Turks  living  in  Turkey  who  might  be  suspected  of  liberal 
tendencies,  but  Turks  in  whatever  part  of  Europe  or  America  they  might 
congregate.  Nor  were  all  the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Sultan  united 
to  one  purpose.  The  Armenian  Hentschakists — in  their  organ,  Yeridas- 
aari  Haiasdan  of  New  York,  in  their  Huntchag  Yegri  Tzain  of  Tiflis — 
were  revolutionaries  working  in  the  hope  of  an  autonomous  Armenia : 
they  refused  their  aid  and  walked  their  own  narrow  path.  The  Syrian 
party  with  Azoury  Bey,  the  editor  of  L' Independence  Ardbe,  was  directly 
hostile  to  what  it  called  Turkish  pretensions,  and  joined  hands  witli  Ar- 
menians, Albanians  and  Greeks,  who,  in  Macedonia,  with  the  encour; 
ment  of  the  Balkan  committee  in  London  and  the  Panslavist  society  in 
Moscow,  worked  against  the  Turkish  interests  which  the  Committee  of 
Union  and  Progress  bad  at  heart.  Almost  alone  the  Young  Turks  pie.; 
for  a  larger  view  in  the  opposition  to  the  Sultan,  for  a  political  grouping 

d  upon  the  constitution  of  Midhat  Pasha,  rather  than  a  group: ng 
ording  to  ethnic  or  religious  associations. 

Laughed  to  -corn  by  Europe  and  denied  the  help  of  those  who  v. 
their  brethren  in  oppression,  the  Young  Turks  went  their  own  way.  They 
recognize*]  that  tyranny  can  be  upheld  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
and  at  the  point  of  the  rifle.  The  Russian  revolution  had  failed  because 
the  Russian  army  had  remained  faithful  to  the  cause  of  autocracy.  They 
commenced  an  intensive  propaganda  in  the  army  itself:  not  by  distribut- 
ing trad-,  which  could  be  Beized,  but  by  persona]  persuasion.  A  network 
of  se  .  which  often  did  not  know  each  ether,  insinuated  it* 

into  all  the  large  and  small  centres  of  i  gdom.     It  was  a  sort  of 

masonry  of  which  the  Young  Turks  had  learned  the  value  in  Prance. 
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It  is  said  that  much  of  this  propaganda  has  been  due  to  the  women  of 
Turkey,  whose  estrangement  from  the  ordinary  dangers  run  by  men  made 
them  peculiarly  apt  missionaries  of  the  new  doctrine;  the  harem  being 
sacred  at  least  against  male  spies.  The  officers  in  the  army  were  first  at- 
tacked. Most  of  them  were  men  of  modern  mould  who  had  been  trained 
by  German  officers  or  who  had  passed  through  German  military  schools. 
As  early  as  1896  trouble  had  been  fomented  in  the  officers'  school  at  Pan- 
kaldi,  near  Constantinople,  but  had  been  suppressed  with  a  heavy  hand. 

It  took  ten  whole  years  for  the  seed  which  had  been  sowed  to  come  to 
the  bloom.  In  1905  the  Young  Turks  felt  themselves  strong  enough  to 
act  more  openly  in  Turkey  itself.  Salonica  became  the  second  head- 
quarters, where  their  Committee  of  Liberty  ably  seconded  the  efforts 
of  the  Paris  committee.  Active  work  was  also  forwarded  in  Tripoli  in 
Africa — a  corner  of  the  Turkish  Empire  somewhat  removed  from  the 
ken  of  the  usual  observer — under  the  beneficent  auspices  of  Eejeb  Pasha, 
its  military  governor,  who  died  so  prematurely  after  his  appointment  as 
Minister  of  War  under  the  new  regime.  Indeed,  on  January  1,  1907  the 
Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and  Progress  had  a  proclamation  fixed  to 
the  walls  of  Pera  demanding  the  return  of  the  constitution  of  1876.  It 
may  indeed  be  said  that  it  was  not  difficult  to  gain  the  army  to  the  re- 
form idea.  Ill-paid  and  ill-fed,  dissatisfaction  was  easily  turned  into 
disaffection.  Many  officers,  high  and  low,  detested  the  business  of  sp}dng 
to  which  they  were  put  and  contrasted  their  own  station  with  that  of  the 
European  officers  sent  into  Macedonia  in  consequence  of  the  Murstegg 
agreement  between  Austria  and  Russia.  The  policy  advised  by  Guido  de 
Montefeltro  to  Boniface  the  Ami  of  "Long  promise  and  brief  perform- 
ance" had  been  played  too  often  by  the  Sultan. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  1907  signs  of  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  the  Young  Turks  became  menacingly  manifest.  In 
all  parts  of  the  empire  this  travailing  showed  itself.  In  Asia  Minor,  at 
Castamouni,  at  Van  and  at  Erzerum  the  populace  deposed  its  governors. 
Trebizond,  Kharput  and  Bitlis  refused  to  accept  new  laws  which  had  been 
decreed  in  their  regard.  Turkish  newspapers,  secretly  propagated,  plainly 
counselled  a  move  in  favor  of  the  constitution.  The  troops  in  Yemen — 
where,  since  1903,  100,000  Ottoman  soldiers  had  lost  their  lives  in  an  en- 
deavor to  keep  the  peace,  were  ready  to  rise.  In  October  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  at  Constantinople  revolted.  They  were  followed  by  their  com- 
rades  in  arms  at  Scutari,  at  Hassikeui  and  at  Stambul.  At  the  beginning 
of  1908  there  was  manifest  effervescence  at  Beirut  and  in  the  Lebanon; 
then  at  Basta,  at  Smyrna  and  at  Adrianople.  This  movement,  espe- 
cially in  Asia  Minor,  was  not  a  bubble  agitation;  it  was  not  the  rising  of 
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the  Soldatesque.  It  was  strictly  an  Ottoman  enterprise  against  an  ancient 
tale  of  misery  caused  by  an  autocratic  regime  and  against  the  adminis- 
trative anarchy  that  reigned  to  the  sole  profit  of  Yildiz  and  of  foreign 
concessionaries.  It  was  a  tentative  mobilization  of  the  forces  at  the 
command  of  the  Young  Turks;  and  it  showed  plainly  that  the  force  was 
one  not  to  be  despised. 

In  the  meantime  a  congress  of  the  parties  in  opposition  to  the  Sultan 
had  been  held  in  Paris  (December  27-29,  1907),  under  the  leadership 
of  Prince  Sebah-Eddin,  a  relative  of  the  Sultan,  Ahmed  Riza,  and  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Fazl  of  the  Egyptian  Khedevial  family.  This  congress 
drew  up  a  programme,  signed  by  the  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,  the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  the  Ottoman  League 
of  Private  Initiative,  the  Israelitish  Committee  of  Egypt,  the  editors  of 
Khalifat  (London),  of  Armenia  (Marseilles),  of  Razmig  (Balkans), 
of  Hairenik  (America),  and  by  the  committee  "Ahdi-Osmani"  (Egypt). 
They  demanded:  (1)  The  abdication  of  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid;  (2) 
a  radical  change  in  the  present  regime;  (3)  the  introduction  of  a  Parlia- 
ment. In  order  to  compel  the  acceptance  of  these  demands,  they  sug- 
gested armed  and  passive  resistance,  refusal  of  taxes,  propaganda  in  the 
army,  a  general  insurrection. 

Successful  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Young  Turks  felt  that  the  pulse  of  the 
nation  beat  at  unison  with  them,  and  that  any  action  they  might  take 
would  be  seconded  not  only  by  the  army  but  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
empire  except  those  whose  miserable  lives  depended  upon  the  lonely  oc- 
cupant of  Yildiz's  palace.  Active  opposition  to  the  Sultan  was  now 
transferred  to  Turkey  in  Europe  and  centred  around  the  city  of  Mon- 
astic There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  general  uprising  was 
planned  to  take  place  in  Macedonia  on  September  1,  1908  and  that  much 
blood  was  expected  to  flow  before  the  Sultan  would  be  made  to  come  to 
heel.  The  Anglo-Russian  note,  which  proposed  a  series  of  flying  columns 
for  the  passification  of  Macedonia,  thoroughly  frightened  the  Young 
Turks.  It  was  an  evident  presage  of  the  further  step  toward  complete 
severance  of  the  Vilayets  of  Kossova,  Salonica  and  Monastir  from  Turkey, 
a  scheme  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  Balkan  committee  in  London.  This 
would  mean  the  disappearance  of  Turkey  as  a  European  power.  Blood- 
Bhed  was  avoided  by  the  fortunate  acceleration  of  the  uprising  due  to  the 
action  of  the  Albanian,  Xiazi  Bey,  Kolagassi  (battalion  chief)  at  Resna. 
The  Sultan  was  not  unaware  of  what  was  taking  place  in  his  army  corps; 
though  the  extent  of  the  disaffection  could  not  be  appreciated,  as  the 
Young  Turks  had  gained  over  to  their  side  the  telegraph  operators  and 
not  only  knew  the  messages  sent  out  from  Yildiz,  but  forwarded  answers 
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that  would  best  serve  their  cause.  A  number  of  officers  had  been  ar- 
rested and  many  more  were  threatened.  Niazi  heard  that  a  commission 
was  to  go  to  Salonica.  This  meant  that  the  conspiracy  would  be  dis- 
covered. On  June  20th  (old  style),  without  consulting  the  committee, 
though  acting  in  its  name,  he  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  retired  into 
the  mountains  with  200  native  men,  taking  with  him  £500  from  the  bat- 
talion chest;  at  the  same  time  informing  Hilmi  Pasha,  the  inspector 
general,  Hissi  Pasha,  wali  in  Monastir,  and  the  palace  itself  at  Con- 
stantinople of  the  action  he  had  begun.  In  the  month  of  July  one  event 
followed  quickly  upon  the  heels  of  the  other.  On  the  7th,  Niazi  de- 
scended to  Starowa,  where  agreements  were  made  with  the  Greek  and 
Bulgarian  bands  in  the  neighborhood.  Shemsi  Pasha,  sent  to  Monastir 
to  quell  the  uprising,  was  put  to  death;  and  his  successor,  Osman  Fevzi 
Pasha,  captured  (July  9th).  A  "national  army,"  consisting  of  3,200 
men,  was  formed  by  Niazi,  Lieutenant  Shefik  of  Dibra,  Eyyub  Sabri  of 
Ochrida,  Selah-Eddin  and  Major  Hassan  Bey  of  Kirdshewo.  It  would 
have  taken  little  for  the  Macedonian  regiments  to  march  on  Constan- 
tinople, where  they  would  have  been  received  with  open  arms.  On  July 
23d,  Hilmi  Pasha  telegraphed  to  the  Sultan :  "To-morrow  they  will  come 
and  fetch  me  publicly  to  swear  fealty  to  the  constitution.  I  shall  do  it 
only  if  your  Majesty  permits.  If  not,  as  I  have  not  a  single  soldier  for 
my  defence  and  as  I  shall  not  try  to  hide  myself,  they  will  surely  kill  me. 
That  which  is  written  will  happen." 

That  the  Sultan  gave  in  so  readily  and  proclaimed  the  constitution  of 
1876  (which  had  never  been  really  abrogated)  is  a  good  proof  of  his 
astuteness — not  of  any  change  of  heart.  Alone  with  his  palace  clique, 
headed  by  Izzet  Pasha,  Tashin  Pasha  and  Zia  Bey,  he  knew  which  way  the 
flood  was  going.  His  Albanian  troops  were  a  broken  reed  and  the  Asia 
Minor  contingents  refused  to  fire  upon  their  brethren.  Even  in  his  own 
council,  the  Sheikh  ul-Islam,  the  head  doctor  of  the  law,  was  with  the 
constitutionalists.  The  Sultan  might  again  have  imbrued  his  hands  in 
bloodshed;  but  the  odds  were  too  cumulative  against  him.  The  one 
ray  of  light  in  the  murky  hell  of  his  reign  is  that  he  did  not  adopt  such  a 
course. 

The  peaceful  trend  of  the  Turkish  revolution  is  due  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  admirable  hold  of  the  leaders  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  if 
Prince  Sabah-Eddin  and  Ahmad  Riza  in  Paris  or  Enver  Bey  in  Mace- 
donia had  acted  the  parts  of  Robespierre  and  Danton  in  that  sea  of  con- 
flicting interests  called  the  Turkish  Empire,  one  trembles  to  think  of 
what  might  have  occurred.  The  abdication  of  Abdul  Hamid  was  the  first 
item  upon  the  programme  of  all  the  Anti-Hani  id  ian  parties.     Reshad 
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Pasha,  heir  apparent,  is  known  to  sympathize  with  the  cause  of  law  and 
order;  for  which  reason  the  present  Sultan  tried  ineffectually  not  so  long 
ago  to  change  the  order  of  succession  and  supersede  him  by  his  fourth  son, 
Burhan-Eddin.  Very  wisely,  such  a  course  has  not  been  insisted  upon. 
It  has  been  left  in  abeyance,  but  not  abandoned,  out  of  regard  for  the 
religious  feeling  of  the  Mohammedan  populace.  The  sane  and  the  provi- 
dent statesmanship,  the  grace  of  compromise  that  has  informed  all  the 
acts  of  the  Young  Turks,  and  the  reasonable  moderation  in  the  people 
themselves  which  has  followed  the  delirious  transports  of  the  blush  of  the 
new  dawn,  are  a  splendid  example  for  the  West,  which  continues  to  look 
upon  the  East  as  at  best  only  half  civilized.  Turkey  has  stepped  as  it 
were  with  one  bound  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twentieth  century.  Many 
forces  among  the  people  themselves  have  been  preparing  the  way. 
European  culture  has,  in  spite  of  the  censor,  been  making  a  peaceful 
penetration  into  Turkey.  There  has  been  evidence  on  all  hands,  especially 
in  literature  and  in  art,  that  a  new  spirit  was  agitating  the  dry  bones. 
Various  direct  influences  from  the  West — Roberts  College  in  Constanti- 
nople, the  Syrian  Protestant  College  in  Beirut,  the  missionary  establish- 
ments in  Asia  Minor,  the  French  instructors  in  the  Lyceum  of  Galata 
Serai,  the  lay  and  religious  schools  of  Syria  and  Macedonia  heralded  the 
coming  change.  The  very  forces  with  which  Abdul  Hamid  thought  to 
consolidate  still  further  his  autocratic  rule,  railroads  and  telegraphs, 
worked  to  his  own  ruin  and  to  the  salvation  of  his  people.  They  facili- 
tated intrigues  of  men  and  intercommunion  of  ideas. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  Turkish  revolution  is  not  religious  in 
character.  It  has  absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  so-called  Pan-Is- 
lamism.  Though  most  puissant  aid  has  been  given  to  the  Young  Turks 
by  the  Sheikh  ul-lslam,  Jemal-Eddin  Effendi;  though  it  was  he  who  in 
the  memorable  debate  of  the  Council  of  ministers  on  July  23d  led  the  way 
by  the  declaration  that  "The  constitution  contained  nothing  that  was 
contrary  to  religious  law,"  and  though  the  organ  of  the  [Jlema,  the  Beyan 
ul-Hak,  considers  absolutism  to  be  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the  Letter 
of  Islam,  the  last  thing  the  Young  Turks  have  in  view  is  a  Mohammedan 
revival  and  an  anti-Christian  policy.  Ahmed  Riza  himself  is  an  anient 
follower  of  Compte,  and  many  of  his  comrades  are  lax  devotees  of  the 
prophet  of  Mecca.  The  hatred  of  the  Turkish  Mohammedan  for  the  Non- 
Mohammedan  is  largely  a  figment  of  the  European  political  imagina- 
tion. Much  of  the  difficulty  in  Macedonia  and  many  of  the  troubles  in 
Constantinople  have  been  occasioned  by  the  hatred  of  Christian  sects  for 
one  another.  It  is  the  rivalry  between  the  Greek  Patriarchate  and  the 
Bulgarian  Exarchate,  egged  on  by  unscrupulous  adventurers,   that   has 
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made  of  Macedonia  a  battle-field  of  the  worst  passions  that  can  excite 
human  beings. 

What  then  is  the  outlook  for  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Young 
Turks  ?  Their  path  bristles  with  difficulties  both  external  and  internal ; 
and  the  supposition  of  their  success  internally  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
their  freedom  from  immixture  on  the  part  of  the  non-Turkish  European 
powers.  If  diplomacy  were  not  what  it  is,  if  a  sentiment  of  justice 
could  inform  its  acts  and  the  spirit  of  kindly  assistance  prompt  any 
of  its  deeds,  there  might  be  some  hope.  But  the  record  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  so-called  great  powers  of  Europe  have  dealt  with  Turkey 
is  one  so  full  of  deceit  and  guile,  and  so  redolent  of  the  worst  tactics  of 
the  ordinary  land  grabber  as  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  one's  cheeks. 
Under  the  cloak  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  orthodox  Greek  Chris- 
tians, the  Czar  Alexander  on  April  23,  1877,  commenced  his  work  of 
conquest,  arrived  almost  at  the  gate  of  Constantinople  and  mulcted  the 
country  in  a  debt  of  300,000,000  roubles.  Upon  the  plea  of  holding  the 
Porte  to  the  introduction  of  the  reforms  necessary  for  the  Christian  and 
other  subjects  of  Turkey,  England  in  1878  forced  the  occupation  of 
Cyprus.  With  the  help  of  Bismarck  in  the  achievement  of  German  ends 
and  upon  the  pretext  of  safeguarding  her  frontier,  Austria  occupied 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1878.  Since  1890  German  influence  has 
been  in  the  ascendancy  at  Constantinople,  and  the  perverse  policy  of 
the  Sultan  enforced  in  order  that  German  commerce  might  have  a  free 
road  into  the  empire.  France  has  applied  her  supposed  position  as  the 
protector  of  Latin  Christianity  to  further  the  doubtful  claims  of  shady 
concession  hunters  or  to  satisfy  the  holders  of  the  Ottoman  debt,  and  in 
1877  prepared  the  way  for  her  descent  upon  Tunis  in  1881.  The  misera- 
ble farce  enacted  in  Macedonia,  where  Bulgarian  and  Greek  bands,  openly 
succored  from  Athens  and  Sofia,  have  for  years  been  allowed  to  turn  that 
province  into  a  seething  cauldron  under  the  eyes  of  the  tutelary  deities, 
Bussia  and  Austria,  is  a  secret  to  no  one. 

The  cloven  foot  was  not  long  in  manifesting  itself.  It  is  true  that 
from  every  corner  of  Europe  kind  and  honeyed  words  were  poured  upon 
the  Young  Turks,  probably  with  the  intent  of  lulling  them  to  sleep.  It 
is  true  that  the  European  officers  were  immediately  recalled  from  Mace- 
donia; there  was  nought  for  them  to  do  there,  as  the  proclamation  of 
the  constitution  had  brought  a  sudden  calm  undreamed  of  before.  A 
few  high-headed  turbulents  among  the  Young  Turks  had  suggested  that 
the  first  business  regenerated  Turkey  had  to  take  up  was  the  question  of 
Egypt  and  of  the  two  provinces  administered  by  Austria.  But  the 
leaders  resolutely  defied  every  such  entanglement  and  kept  themselves  to 
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the  work  in  hand.  But  Europe  had  evidently  not  forgotten  the  sage  ( !)  remark 
of  Chateaubriand:  "L'espece  humaine  ne  pent  que  gagner  a  la  destruc- 
tion de  V Empire  Ottoman."     The  storm  broke  out  from  three  diffo 
quarters.    Bulgaria,  profiting  by  the  supposed  insult  offered  to  her  repre- 
sentative in  Constantinople,  M.  Guechof,  on  October  14th,  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Bulgaria  and  of   Eastern   Rnmelia   as  one   kingd 
refusing  at  the  same  time  to  return  that  part  of  the  Oriental  railroad- 
in  Eastern  Eumelia  which  she  had  seized  because  of  a  strike  which  was 
then   finished.     A   day   previous   to   this,    Austria    had   announced    the 
definite  union  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  and  their  new   status   as   a 
Crown  Dominion;  and  this  despite  an  official  note  issued  after  the  inter- 
view between  Baron  d'Aehrenthal  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge  at  Ischl, 
promising  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  expectation.     On  October  7th, 
Crete  formally  announced  her  union  with  Greece.     The  usual  unction 
accompanied  these  illegal  acts.     Ferdinand  declared  "that  he  was  in- 
spired by  the  sacred  design,"  and  spoke  of  "the  benediction  of  the  Al- 
mighty" with  which  his  act  was  consecrated;  while  the  official  Fremd 
blatt,  of  Vienna,  even  went  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  seizure  of  the 
provinces  as  "a  visible  guaranty  of  our  amicable  sentiments  and  of  our 
entire  confidence  in  the  solidity  of  the  new  foundations  of  the  Turkish 
States."     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bulgaria  and  Austria  acted  in 
collusion;  the  royal  reception  accorded  to   Prince   Ferdinand  in  Ischl 
only    a    short    while    previous    to    the    Declaration    is    proof  ent. 

Bulgaria   has   evidently   passed    from   the   Russian   orbit    into   that   of 
Austria-Germany.      Coming  so   quickly  upon  the   fust   su      -   -   of  the 
Young  Turks,  these  declarations  were  a  severe  blow  to  their  pres: 
and  were  calculated  to  play  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  TJeactionar 
There  was  danger  that  the  whole  Balkan  question  would  be  once  more 
to  the  fore.     The  Bulgarian  bands  in  Macedonia  had  only  lately  put 
by  their  arms;  they  had  not  been  disarmed,  and  the  objective  of  the 
Bulgarians  is  known  to  be  a  Greater  Bulgaria,  including  much  of  Ma  <- 
donia.     Intense  excitement  seized  upon   Servia,   for  she   had   her  own 
projects  of  a  Greater   Servia  reaching  t«>   the   Adriatic,   and   was   ready 
to  make  common  cause  with  Montenegio;  while  ominous  rumbles  w 
heard  in   Albania.     Bulgaria,   Servia,   Montenegro   and   the  war  party 
in  Turkey  itself  rattled  their  swords  and  talked  wild  talk  of  mobiliza- 
tion.    And,  indeed,  war-like  preparations,  overt  and  secret,  seem  to  have 

1  made  by  Austria-Hungary  on  the  one  side  and  Sorvia-Montenr^ 
on  the  other.     Should  these  preparations  prove  to  be  serious,  the  Balkan 
question  might  easily  develop  into  a  European  one,  the  gravity  of  which 
it  is  impossible  to  overrate.     In  all  this  turmoil  and  in  spite  of  such 
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extreme  provocation  the  Young  Turks  alone  remained  cool.     The  work 
of  thirty  years  was  at  stake. 

Three  courses  are  open  to  the  Young  Turks,  who  now  virtually  rule 
the  empire.  They  may  accept  a  war  with  Bulgaria,  in  which  they  would 
probably  be  under  the  necessity  of  facing  Austria  as  well.  Even  sup- 
ported by  the  newly  born  national  spirit  of  the  people,  sufficient  soldiers 
could  hardly  be  drafted  from  the  outlying  provinces  to  meet  the  300,000 
trained  men  that  Bulgaria  can  put  in  the  field.  Outside  help  would 
not  be  forthcoming,  Russia  is  too  much  engulfed  in  internal  troubles 
to  attempt  the  risk  of  a  European  war  for  the  sake  of  Slavic  dominion 
in  the  Balkans.  England  has  already  done  her  utmost  in  sending  a  few 
ships  of  war  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  order  to  impose  Turkish 
authority  upon  Samos  and  the  other  islands.  Despite  the  declarations 
of  Minister  von  Schoen  in  Berlin  and  Marschall  von  Bieberstein  in 
Constantinople,  that  Germany  did  not  approve  of  the  Austrian  coup, 
she  would  naturally  go  with  Austria,  not  only  as  a  payment  for  her 
aid  at  Algeciras  but  also  because  Austria  is  forcing  Germanic  penetration 
into  the  Peninsula;  while  Italy  is  bound  to  Montenegro  by  dynastic  ties 
and  by  political  hopes.  Such  a  war  would  be  the  second  grave  of  con- 
stitutionalism in  Turkey,  if  any  Turkey  were  left  after  the  wolves  had 
had  their  meal. 

In  the  second  place  Turkey  might  allow  the  seal  of  legality  to  be 
placed  upon  the  robberies  committed  by  attending  a  congress  of  the 
European  powers.  This  is  a  project  dear  to  the  heart  of  M.  Isvolsk}r, 
the  Russian  minister,  and  for  which  he  seems  to  have  gained  the  assent 
of  the  powers,  and  even  of  Turkey,  which  on  November  18th  issued  to 
the  powers  a  programme  for  the  conference  which  includes  an  examina- 
tion of  the  judicial  position  of  Bulgaria,  Eastern  Roumelia,  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina — subjects  which  both  Austria  and  Bulgaria  have  repeatedly 
declared  they  will  not  discuss.  It  is  natural  that  Turkey  should  dis- 
trust its  old  enemy,  Russia,  and  more  especially  M.  Isvolsky.  It  has  been 
officially  stated  in  Vienna  that  during  the  summer  meetings  between  the 
chancellors  of  Austria,  Russia  and  Italy,  both  Isvolsky  and  Tittoni  were 
informed  of  Austria's  plans,  though  they  were  kept  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  actual  date  at  which  they  would  be  put  into  operation,  and  though 
four  days  before  the  official  announcement  of  the  annexation,  Baron 
dWehrenthal  assured  Ahmed  Riza  that  Austria  would  preserve  the 
status  quo  established  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  What  compensation  (the 
ominous  word!)  Russia  has  reserved  for  herself  lias  not  been  developed; 
and  though  she  seems  expressly  to  have  agreed  to  omit  the  question  of 
the  Dardanelles  from  the  Congress,  she  is  undoubtedly  awaiting  a  Tiding 
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moment  at  which  to  bring  it  forward.  She  will,  of  course,  be  unwilling 
to  give  up  her  leadership  of  Slav  propaganda  in  the  Balkans.  A  greater 
Bulgaria  would  be  a  menace  to  such  pretensions.  She  seems  inclined 
to  help  the  cause  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  and  has  received  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Servia  at  St.  Petersburg.  This  is  a  curious  change  of  roles, 
for  in  1885  it  was  Austrian  intervention  that  saved  Servia  from  the 
consequences  of  her  defeat  by  Bulgaria. 

,  It  is  also  natural  that  the  Young  Turks  should  distrust  a  congress 
of  the  European  powers.  The  year  18T8  and  the  city  of  Berlin  are  not 
too  distant  to  be  forgotten  of  the  Turks.  There  Lord  Beaconsfield  pro- 
claimed Urbi  ct  orbi  that  England  was  working  for  the  territorial  main- 
tenance of  the  Turkish  Empire;  yet  he  himself  had  in  his  pocket  a 
secret  agreement  with  Turkey  which  placed  Cyprus  under  British 
control  (an  agreement  unknown  even  to  the  Turkish  delegates  at  the 
congress),  as  well  as  a  secret  understanding  with  Russia  in  regard  to  the 
cession  of  Batum.  Even  before  the  congress  was  thought  of,  a  meeting 
at  Reichstadt  (July,  1876)  between  Austria  and  Russia  had  practically 
disposed  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The  Young  Turks  are  up  in  arms 
at  the  violation  by  Bulgaria  and  Austria  of  the  provisions  of  the  Berlin 
congress.  They  note  with  progressive  alarm  the  maturing  of  plans  for 
the  dismemberment  of  the  empire;  and  they  turn  to  their  traditional 
friends,  England  and  France,  for  redress.  It  is  true  that  both  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  have  been  very  precise  in  flouting  the 
weakness  of  one  party  to  a  round-robin  agreement  infringing  its  own 
plighted  word.  But  there  are  other  stipulations  of  that  same  treaty 
that  have  been  broken  in  the  face  of  Europe — and  the  powers  have 
remained  silent.  A  notable  case  is  that  of  Article  44  in  regard  to  the 
treatment  of  the  Jews  in  Roumania,  another  is  that  of  the  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles  by  Russian  warships  in  the  guise  of  merchantmen. 
There  is,  therefore,  little  hope  that  England  will  use  force  to  compel 
the  observance  of  other  clauses  of  the  same  treaty.  The  Temps  (October 
10th),  generally  regarded  as  the  official  organ  of  the  French  foreign 
office,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  France  would  be  willing  to 
close  an  eye  upon  Austria's  action,  provided  the  latter  will  assist  French 
policies  in  Morocco!  On  October  13th,  by  some  "premeditated  indiscre- 
tion," the  projected  terms  of  the  conference  as  agreed  upon  by  England, 
France  and  Russia  were  given  to  the  world.  The  solution  adumbrated 
in  that  document  was  to  take  the  form  of  a  Turkish  loan  with  guarantee-; 
(whatever  that  may  mean),  a  regulation  of  certain  payments  f<»  be  made 
by  Bulgaria  in  lieu  of  the  tribute  and  in  payment  of  the  railroad  and 
a  largess  from  (Jreece  in  lieu  of  the  Cretan  tribute.     Turkey  was,  fur- 
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ther,  to  be  bought  off  by  the  abrogation  of  the  capitulations  and  the 
closing  of  the  non-Turkish  post-offices.  Montenegro  was  to  be  satisfied  by 
gaining  complete  freedom  from  the  Austrian  customs  and  police  inter- 
ference sanctioned  by  the  Berlin  Treaty.  Access  to  the  sea  was  to  be 
granted  Servia  by  a  railway  connected  with  the  Montenegrin  and 
Albanian  coast.  It  is  now  said  that  this  report  was  garbled ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  even  if  a  congress  does  assemble,  it  will  do  nothing  more 
than  register  agreements  come  to  previously.  Italy  has  finally  con- 
sented to  the  congress,  but  Germany  still  holds  out,  having  given  only  a 
qualified  assent  dependent  upon  the  attitude  of  her  partner  Austria. 

There  remains  the  third  and  the  only  course  open  to  the  Young  Turks. 
Bitter  as  the  draught  must  be,  they  will  be  forced  to  acquiesce  in  the 
fait  accompli.  Had  the  revolution  come  about  twenty  or  even  fifteen 
years  earlier,  it  might  have  been  possible  to  save  at  least  the  Balkan 
Mountains  as  the  northern  limit  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  Absolute  right 
according  to  international  law  (if  such  a  thing  exists)  is  on  the  side  of 
Turkey.  Baron  von  Aehrenthal  may  well  tell  the  Austrian  delegation 
(October  8th)  that  no  date  was  fixed  by  the  Berlin  congress  for  the 
evacuation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  but  in  convenient  mental 
aberration  he  forgets  the  discrepant  phrases  in  the  secret  clause  attached 
to  Article  25  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  and  expressly  recognized  in  the 
additional  convention  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the  Porte  (April 
21,  1879),  in  which  the  sovereign  rights  of  Turkey  to  the  two  Sanjaks 
are  expressly  recognized,  and  the  occupation  declared  to  be  temporary 
only.  The  audaciously  cynical  proposal  to  consider  the  "retrocession 
of  the  Sanjak  of  Novi-Bazar  (actually  accomplished  October  27th)  as 
an  equivalent  for  the  permanent  incorporation  of  Bosnia  and  Herze- 
govina into  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire,"  will  blind  no  one  to  the 
real  facts;  for  Novi-Bazar  was  never  even  given  over  to  the  adminis- 
trative care  of  the  Austrians.  The  Austrian-Catholic  newspaper  Vater- 
land  (September  4th)  had  at  least  the  honesty  to  avow  the  true  Aus 
trian  policy,  which  it  summed  up  in  the  three  words — "Now  or  never !" 

Whatever  the  rights  of  the  case  may  be,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
change  is  not  one  of  status  but  of  nomenclature.  Since  1878  the  two 
provinces  have  been  practically  Austrian  in  all  but  name.  The  same 
holds  good  for  Bulgaria  proper,  though  not  for  Eastern  Rumelia,  where 
the  cession  of  the  tribute  would  be  a  severe  blow  to  the  finances  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  Nor  can  it  in  justice  be  denied  that  under  non- 
Turkish  rule  all  three  provinces  have  prospered  in  a  surprising  manner. 
This  is  certainly  true  of  Bulgaria,  which  is  the  most  flourishing  and  the 
most  advanced  of  all  the  Balkan  states;  it  is  probably  also  true  of  Bosnia 
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and  Herzegovina,  though  the  evidence  here  is  a  little  conflicting, 
especially  in  view  of  the  presentment  of  the  subject  made  by  Servia  at 
the  last  congress  of  the  Hague. 

It  is  this  third  course  which  the  Young  Turks  seem  to  be  adopting. 
Hurtful  as  it  must  be  to  their  amour  proprc,  the  present  state  is  a 
damnosa  hereditas  of  the  Hamidian  regime.  To  attempt  to  better  it, 
to  try  to  stem  the  advance  of  the  inevitable,  would  be  to  drive  the  ship 
of  state  upon  rocks  where  it  would  quickly  founder.  A  delegation  of 
Young  Turks  has  been  in  Sofia,  and  if  arrangements  can  be  made  to 
compound  the  Rumelian  loan  and  to  fix  an  indemnity  for  the  railroad, 
practical  politics  will  suggest  this  to  be  a  less  doubtful  resolution  of  the 
difficulty  than  a  European  congress  and  a  less  costly  outcome  than  a  war 
with  Bulgaria  and  Austria;  while  the  abrogation  of  the  capitulations 
would  remove  a  source  of  extreme  vexation  and  weakness  from  the  Turkish 
state.  Wiser  counsels,  at  the  instance  of  France,  England  and  Russia, 
seem  to  prevail  even  in  Sofia.  On  October  27th  these  powers  presented 
an  identical  note  to  the  Bulgarian  Government,  advising  the  cessation 
of  military  preparations.  To  this  Bulgaria  has  acceded  and  has  sent 
75,000  reservists  to  their  homes.  Warlike  preparations  in  Turkey  seem 
also  to  have  ceased,  and  Bulgaria  has  reconsidered  her  refusal  to  con- 
sider a  monetary  compensation  both  for  the  railway  seizure  and  the 
tribute. 

A  more  serious  question  remains,  What  will  be  the  attitude  of  the 
great  European  powers  to  a  regenerated  Turkey?  If  international  poli- 
tics could  be  disinterested,  if  the  higher  things  of  which  we  speak  and 
write  so  much,  if  even  the  Peace  Congress  at  The  Hague  could  descend 
from  the  skies  of  pious  hope  and  nebulous  sentiment  so  as  to  live  and 
work  anions:  men,  we  might  take  the  professions  of  the  world's  admira- 
tion of  the  Young  Turks  at  something  nearer  to  their  face  value.  But 
we  know  that  this  is  not  the  case.  We  know  that  all  the  subtleties  of 
diplomatic  intrigue  only  veil,  but  do  not  disguise,  the  primordial  in- 
stinct of  man  to  take  what  is  his  neighbor's  if  that  neighbor  happens 
to  be  weak  or  asleep.  Since  the  Peace  of  Karlowitz  on  January  26th, 
1699,  Europe  has  led  a  crusade  against  Mohammedan  Turkey,  unfor- 
tunately aided  by  misrule  in  Turkey  itself.  Only  the  divergent  inter 
of  Russia,  Central  Europe  and  England  have  prevented  the  Buccess  of 
this  crusade,  as  they  prevented  the  success  of  the  crusades  in  the  Middle 
.V_r''-.  There  is  still  a  feeling  abroad  that  it  is  wrong  for  non-Moham- 
medan peoples  to  be  under  the  heel  of  Mohammedans,  but  that  it  is 
in  the  order  of  Provideneo  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed  should  be 
subject  to  the  Christian  powers.     Happily  for  Turkey  tto  renting 
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purposes  still  exist.  Though  England  has  composed  some  of  her  dif- 
ficulties with  Russia,  and  seems  less  afraid  than  she  has  been  of  seeing 
her  sitting  astride  of  Constantinople,  she  would  object  strongly  to  see- 
ing Central  Europe  spreading  its  tentacles  down  through  the  Balkan 
Peninsula  and  fastening  upon  the  port  of  Salonica.  Both  the  political 
and  the  commercial  value  of  the  Bagdad  railway  has  received  a  rude 
check;  for  the  era  of  unlimited  concessions  is  over  when  Turkey  is 
to  pay  the  piper  and  Austro- Germany  call  the  tune.  Further  Bulgarian 
aspirations  will  be  held  in  check  by  Russia,  as  well  as  by  Servia  and 
Montenegro.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  interests  of  Europe 
as  a  whole  the  Turks  are  absolutely  indispensable  at  Constantinople. 
We  must  not  forget  in  addition  to  the  Pan-Slavic,  Pan-Bulgarian  and 
Pan-Servian  aspirations  that  the  spectre  of  Pan-Hellenism  with  its 
dream  of  the  re-established  Byzantine  Empire  stares  us  in  the  face. 
This  last  may  be  the  most  troublesome  of  all  the  "Pans"  for  the  Turkish 
state,  from  the  fact  that  Greeks  are  to  be  found  so  numerously  in  all 
of  the  coast  cities  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  of  Asia  Minor.  They  are 
intelligent  and  rich.  Left  to  their  own  doings  they  would  not  be  a 
source  of  much  trouble,  as  they  have  prospered  under  Turkish  rule. 
But  the  agitation  that  reaches  out  from  Athens  for  the  "Megale  idea" 
is  growing  apace,  and  every  year  the  annual  festival  (May  29th,  old 
style),  in  memory  of  Constantine  Paleologue,  the  last  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, increases  in  grandeur  and  eclat.  What  Turkey  needs  is  a 
long  period  of  administrative  honesty  and  reform,  such  as  Lord  Cromer 
has  given  to  Egypt.  A  writer  in  1880  said  in  the  Contemporary  Re- 
view: "There  is  no  lack  of  material  among  Turks  or  Christians  for  the 
formation  of  good  civil  officers,  even  of  the  highest  rank;  but  they  need 
to  be  trained  in  a  new  school  under  the  influence  of  different  ideas  of 
government  or  at  least  they  need  to  be  inspired  by  a  new  spirit." 

With  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  of  an  intelligent,  forward  and  liberal 
policy,  Turkey  will  be  able  to  gather  force  and  to  strengthen  herself  in- 
wardly against  any  attack  from  the  outside. 

This  leads  us  to  another  and  an  equally  dangerous  source  of  dif- 
ficulties, those  dealing  with  internal  causes.  Is  the  new  Turkey  in  a 
position  to  fulfil  its  undertaking  and  to  develop  the  forward  and  liberal 
policy  referred  to  above?  A  recent  writer  has  proclaimed  the  "futility 
of  democratic  government  in  an  Oriental  country."  It  has  been  said, 
and  widely  proclaimed,  that  Mohammedanism  itself  is  incompatible  with 
such  a  policy;  that  as  long  as  the  Padishah  remains  Caliph  and  as  long 
as  the  Koran  is  the  Magna  Charta  of  the  country,  no  real  reforms  arc 
possible.    A  clearer  knowledge  of  Mohammedanism  would  solve  many  of 
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the  illusions  that  have  gathered  around  this  theme.  As  a  theory  of 
government  few  systems  are  in  their  origin  and  in  their  historical  de- 
velopment so  democratic  as  is  J -lain;  and,  indeed,  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Turkish  state  has  not  heen  able  to  consolidate  its  rule  is  its 
democratic  character.  It  has  never  treated  any  of  its  subject  peoples  as 
England  has  done  the  Irish;  nor  has  it  ground  the  face  of  dependent 
races  as  Germany  is  doing  in  the  case  of  the  Poles  or  the  Alsatians.  It 
is  true  that  the  theory  places  the  Mohammedan  in  the  position  of  a 
certain  ideal  advantage  by  denying  to  all  non-Mohammedans  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  in  the  army;  but  it  has  not  done  what  several  European 
states  have  and  demanded  service,  though  denying  to  many  the  legiti- 
mate fruits  of  that  service.  And  even  upon  as  uncompromising  a  text 
as  the  Koran,  Mohammedanism  has  been  able  to  embroider  a  liberal  inter- 
pretation in  order  to  suit  changed  conditions,  just  as  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tianity have  done  with  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.  The  Ilatt-i- 
Sherif  of  Gul-Hane  (November  3d,  1839)  says  expressly  that  "It  is 
the  duty  of  all  the  inhabitants  to  furnish  soldiers"  for  the  defence  of 
the  country;  and  the  Hatt-i-Humayun  (February  18,  1856)  as  expressly 
confirms  this  stipulation,  at  the  same  time  doing  away  with  the  iniquitous 
system  of  farming  the  taxes.  Both  of  these  measures  run  directly 
against  the  practice  sanctioned  since  the  formation  of  Islamic  state-. 
They  were  blessed  by  the  approbation  of  the  Shcikh-ul-Islam ;  but  it 
was  the  Christian  population  of  the  empire  that  objected  to  the  first  and 
it  was  the  Greek  bankers  that  were  opposed  to  the  second.  This  opposi- 
tion contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  cause  both  edicts  to  remain  dead 
letters.  A  Fetwa  of  the  Sheikh-ul-Islam  will  drive  a  carriage  and  pair 
through  any  ancient  document;  and  the  authentic  voice  of  the  Moham- 
medan Church,  in  the  person  of  its  present  head,  has  been  a  faithful 
friend  of  the  Young  Turks.  After  centuries  of  a  half-religious  autoc- 
racy, which  the  present  Sultan  has  endeavored  to  consolidate  by  flirt- 
ing with  Pan-Islam  ism  and  with  the  great  Senusi  conspiracy,  the  Turk- 
ish people  are  moving  together  with  the  races  of  the  world  toward  more 
complete  democracy.  The  signs  of  this  movement  are  forthcoming  all 
over  the  Mohammedan  world — in  Turkey  itself  no  less  than  in  India 
and  Egypt. 

Mohammedanism,  either  as  a  church  or  a  state  polity,  is  not  the  great 
internal  difficulty  that  besets  the  way  of  the  Young  Turks.  That  diffi- 
culty lies  in  the  heterogeneous  character  not  only  of  the  population  of 
the  empire,  hut  also  of  the  various  racial  and  religious  organizations  of 
which  i\  is  made  w\\  In  Borne  parts  of  the  empire  these  bodies  exist 
as  solid  conclaves,  hut  they  are  often  Btrangely  mixed  up  and  are  apt  to 
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be  torn  by  dissensions  and  open  to  influences  coming  from  without. 
Turks,  Arabs,  Albanians,  Syrians,  Tcherkess,  Kurds,  Vlachs,  Serbs, 
Jews,  Greeks,  Armenians  and  Bulgarians  are  apt  to  be  poles  apart  in 
religious  views  and  in  national  aspirations.  It  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  recent  ebullitions  of  frenetic  joy  shout  but  do  not  breathe  the  lan- 
guage of  true  patriotism ;  and  to  some  of  the  subject  peoples  the  word 
"Turk"  is  fraught  with  sad  remembrances.  One  may  well  ask  whether 
the  sudden  reign  of  universal  agreement  will  last  and  the  newly  mobilized 
conscience  of  the  people  as  a  whole  endure?  Unfortunately,  the  Turks 
as  a  race  are  largely  in  the  minority  against  the  other  races  combined. 
Separatist  tendencies  have  already  manifested  themselves  here  and  there. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Lebanon  mountains  have  refused  to  send  dele- 
gates to  Parliament  at  Constantinople  on  the  plea  that  autonomy  was 
granted  to  them  by  the  "Keglement"  adopted  at  Constantinople  Septem- 
ber 6,  1864. 

The  language  question  is  closely  connected  with  the  racial  and  the 
religious  questions.  It  is  natural  that  the  Young  Turks  should  wish  to 
preserve  in  some  manner  the  Turkish  speech  as  the  official  tongue  of 
the  state;  they  have  already  commenced  to  open  up  schools  in  the 
attempt  to  spread  its  use.  But  in  the  past  language  has  been  one* of 
the  most  potent  features  in  Slav  and  Hellenic  propaganda.  These  tradi- 
tions cannot  die  out  in  a  moment;  some  way  will  have  to  be  found 
in  which  to  give  them  legitimate  expression.  Happily  the  internal  con- 
flict among  the  Young  Turks  themselves  has  been  allayed.  The  pro- 
gramme of  a  wide  administrative  decentralization  advocated  by  Prince 
Sebah-Eddin  has  carried  the  day.  If  to  this  be  added  a  certain  secular- 
ization of  the  government  there  seems  hope  that  the  victory  of  the 
liberal  elements  in  the  Turkish  Empire  will  be  permanent.  Eemember- 
ing  the  diverse  and  the  discordant  elements  with  which  the  new  Turkey 
has  to  deal,  it  is  supremely  important  that  it  wield  a  stern  but  equitable 
supremacy;  and  by  making  its  rule  not  only  necessary  for  the  various 
peoples  committed  to  its  care,  but  actively  desired  by  them,  weld  them 
all  into  one  political  power  that  will  withstand  external  difficulties  and 
make  head  against  internal  dangers.  In  a  recent  interview  (November 
1st)  Ahmed  Piza  has  foreshadowed  the  policy  of  the  Young  Turks  to  be 
a  confederation  of  all  the  Balkan  states  in  order  to  conserve  the  Penin- 
sula for  the  Balkan  peoples.  His  recent  visits  to  Sofia  and  to  Bel- 
grade seem  to  have  had  this  object  in  view.  All  true  friends  of  Turkey, 
all  true  lovers  of  liberty  and  progress,  will  wish  the  Young  Turks  well 
on  their  difficult  roncl,  and  will  give  to  outsiders  the  advice  that  may  be 
embodied  in  the  words  "Hands  off."  Richard  Gottheil. 
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HOLDING  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  NATURE 

BY   CLAYTOX   HAMILTON 

Doubtless  no  one  would  dissent  from  Hamlet's  dictum  that  the 
purpose  of  playing  is  "to  hold,  as  't  were,  the  mirror  up  to  nature" ; 
but  this  statement  is  so  exceedingly  simple  that  it  is 
The  rather  difficult  to  understand.     What  special  kind  of 

Magic  mirror  did  that  wise  dramatic  critic  have  in  mind  when 

Mirror  he  coined  this  memorable  phrase?    Surely  he  could  not 

have  intended  the  sort  of  flat  and  clear  reflector  by  the 
aid  of  which  we  comb  our  hair;  for  a  mirror  such  as  this  would  repre- 
sent life  with  such  sedulous  exactitude  that  we  should  gain  no  advantage 
from  looking  at  the  reflection  rather  than  at  the  life  itself  which  was 
reflected.  If  I  wish  to  see  the  tobacco  jar  upon  my  writing  table,  I 
look  at  the  tobacco  jar:  I  do  not  set  a  mirror  up  behind  it  and  look  into 
the  mirror.  But  suppose  I  had  a  magic  mirror  which  would  reflect  that 
jar  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  me  not  only  its  outside  but  also  the  amount 
of  tobacco  shut  within  it.  In  this  latter  case,  a  glance  at  the  represent' '<1 
image  would  spare  me  a  more  laborious  examination  of  the  actual  ob- 
ject. 

Now  Hamlet  must  have  had  in  mind  some  magic  mirror  such  as 
this,  which,  by  its  manner  of  reflecting  life,  would  render  life  more 
intelligible.  Goethe  once  remarked  that  the  sole  excuse  for  the  existence 
of  works  of  art  is  that  they  are  different  from  the  works  of  nature. 
If  the  theatre  showed  us  only  what  we  see  in  life  itself,  there  would  be 
no  sense  at  all  in  going  to  the  theatre.  Assuredly  it  must  show  us  more 
than  that;  and  it  is  an  interesting  paradox  that  in  order  to  show  us 
more  it  has  to  show  us  less.  The  magic  mirror  must  refuse  to  reflect 
the  irrelevant  and  non-essential,  and  must  thereby  concentrate  attention 
on  the  pertinent  and  essential  phases  of  nature.  That  mirror  is  the  best 
that  reflects  the  least  which  does  not  matter,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
reflects  most  clearly  that  which  does.  In  actual  life,  truth  is  buried 
beneath  a  bewilderment  of  facts.  Most  <>f  us  sock  it  vainly,  as  we  might 
seek  a  needle  in  a  haystack.  In  this  proverbial  search  we  should  derive 
no  assistance  from  looking  at  a  reflection  of  the  haystack  in  an  ordinary 
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mirror.  But  imagine  a  glass  so  endowed  with  a  selective  magic  that  it 
would  not  reflect  hay  but  would  reflect  steel.  Then,  assuredly,  there 
would  be  a  valid  and  practical  reason  for  holding  the  mirror  up  to 
nature. 

The  only  real  triumph  for  an  artist  is  not  to  show  us  a  haystack,  but 
to  make  us  see  the  needle  buried  in  it, — not  to  reflect  the  trappings  and 
the  suits  of  life,  but  to  suggest  a  sense  of  that  within  which  passeth 
show.  To  praise  a  play  for  its  exactitude  in  representing  facts  would  be 
a  fallacy  of  criticism.  The  important  question  is  not  how  nearly  the 
play  reflects  the  look  of  life,  but  how  much  it  helps  the  audience  to 
understand  life's  meaning.  The  sceneless  stage  of  the  Elizabethan  As 
You  Like  It  revealed  more  meanings  than  our  modern  scenic  forests 
empty  of  Eosalind  and  Orlando.  There  is  no  virtue  in  reflection  unless 
there  be  some  magic  in  the  mirror.  Certain  enterprising  modern  man- 
agers permit  their  press  agents  to  pat  them  on  the  back  because  they 
have  set,  say,  a  locomotive  on  the  stage;  but  why  should  we  pay 
two  dollars  to  see  a  locomotive  in  the  theatre  when  we  may  see  a 
dozen  locomotives  in  the  Grand  Central  Station  without  paying 
anything?  Why,  indeed! — unless  the  dramatist  contrives  to  reveal  an 
imaginable  human  mystery  throbbing  in  the  palpitant  heart, — no, 
not  of  the  locomotive,  but  of  the  locomotive-engineer.  That  is 
something  that  we  could  not  see  at  all  in  the  Grand  Central  Station, 
unless  we  were  endowed  with  eyes  as  penetrant  as  those  of  the  dramatist 
himself. 

But  not  only  must  the  drama  render  life  more  comprehensible  by 
discarding  the  irrelevant,  and  attracting  attention  to  the  essential;  it 
must  also  render  us  the  service  of  bringing  to  a  focus  that  phase  of 
life  it  represents.  The  mirror  which  the  dramatist  holds  up  to  nature 
should  be  a  concave  mirror,  which  concentrates  the  rays  impinging  on  it 
to  a  luminous  focal  image.  Hamlet  was  too  much  a  metaphysician  to 
busy  his  mind  about  the  simpler  science  of  physics;  but  surely  this  figure 
of  the  concave  mirror,  with  its  phenomenon  of  concentration,  represents 
most  suggestively  his  belief  concerning  the  purpose  of  playing  and  of 
plays.  The  trouble  with  most  of  our  dramas  is  that  they  render  scattered 
and  incoherent  images  of  life;  they  tell  us  many  unimportant  things, 
instead  of  telling  us  one  important  thing  in  many  ways.  They  reveal 
but  little,  because  they  reproduce  too  much.  But  it  is  only  by 
bringing  all  life  to  a  focus  in  a  single  luminous  idea  that  it  is 
possible,  in  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  the  stage,  "to  show  virtue  her  own 
feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time 
his  form  and  pressure." 
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An  interesting  instance  of  how  a  dramatist,  by  holding,  as  it  were, 
a  concave  mirror  up  to  nature,  may  concentrate  all  life  to  a  focus  in  a 
single  luminous  idea  is  afforded  by  that  justly  cele- 
brated drama  entitled  El  Gran  Galeoto,  by  Don  Jose 
r  .        „  Echegaray,  of  which  an  adaptation  is  now  being  pre- 

sented to  the  public  of  Xew  York.     The  original  is  so 
much  simpler  and  so  much  better  than  the  adaptation 
that  it  is  most  fitting  for  our  purposes  to  review  the  drama  from  the 
Spanish  text.1 

This  play  was  first  produced  at  the  Teatro  Espafiol  on  March  10, 
1881,  and  achieved  a  triumph  that  soon  diffused  the  fame  of  its  author, 
which  till  then  had  been  but  local,  beyond  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  standard  monuments  of  the  modern 
social  drama.  It  owes  its  eminence  mainly  to  the  unflinching  emphasis 
which  it  casts  upon  a  single  great  idea.  This  idea  is  suggested  in  its 
title. 

In  the  old  French  romance  of  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  it  was  Galle- 
haolt  who  first  prevailed  on  Queen  Guinevere  to  give  a  kiss  to  Launcelot: 
he  was  thus  the  means  of  making  actual  their  potential  guilty  love.  His 
name  thereafter,  like  that  of  Pandarus  of  Troy,  became  a  symbol  to  des- 
ignate a  go-between,  inciting  to  illicit  love.  In  the  fifth  canto  of  the 
Inferno,  Francesca  da  Eimini  narrates  to  Dante  how  she  and  Paolo 
read  one  day,  all  unsuspecting,  the  romance  of  Launcelot;  and  after  Bhe 
tells  how  her  lover,  allured  by  the  suggestion  of  the  story,  kissed  her  on 
the  mouth  all  trembling,  she  adds, 

Galeotto  fu'l  libro  e  chi  lo  scrisse, 

which  may  be  translated,  "The  book  and  the  author  of  it  performed  for 
us  the  service  of  Gallehault."  Now  Echegaray,  desiring  to  retell  in 
modern  terms  the  old  familiar  story  of  a  man  and  a  woman  who,  at  first 
innocent  in  their  relationship,  are  allured  by  unappreciable  degrees  to 
the  sudden  realization  of  a  great  passion  for  each  other,  asked  himself 
what  force  it  was,  in  modern  life,  which  would  perforin  for  them  most 
tragically  the  sinful  service  of  Gallehault.  Then  it  struck  him  that  the 
great  Gallehault  of  modern  life, — El  Gran  Galeoto, — was  the  impalpable 
power  of  gossip,  the  suggestive  force  of  whispered  opinion,  the  prurient 
allurement  of  evil  tongues.  Set  all  society  to  glancing  slyly  at  a  man 
and  a  woman  whose  relation  to  each  other  is  really  innocent,  start  the 
wicked  tongues  a-babbling,  and  you  will  stir  up  a  whirlwind  which  will 

*(>hr>ts  Dromii  ><i'ulas  de  D.  Jose'  Echegaray.    Tomo  II.    Madrid:    Im- 

prenta  de  Telle- :  1884. 
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blow  them  giddily  into  each  other's  arms.  Thus  the  old  theme  might  be 
recast  for  the  purposes  of  modern  tragedy.  Echegaray  himself,  in  the 
critical  prose  prologue  which  he  prefixed  to  his  play,  comments  upon  the 
fact  that  the  chief  character  and  main  motive  force  of  the  entire  drama 
can  never  appear  upon  the  stage,  except  in  hints  and  indirections;  be- 
cause the  great  Gallehault  of  his  story  is  not  any  particular  person,  but 
rather  all  slanderous  society  at  large.  As  he  expresses  it,  the  villain- 
hero  of  his  drama  is  Todo  el  mundo, — everybody,  or  all  the  world. 

This,  obviously,  is  a  great  idea  for  a  modern  social  drama,  because  it 
concentrates  within  itself  many  of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  per- 
ennial struggle  between  the  individual  and  society;  and  this  great  idea 
is  embodied  with  direct,  unwavering  simplicity  in  the  story  of  the 
play.  Don  Julian,  a  rich  merchant  about  forty  years  of  age,  is  ideally 
married  to  Teodora,  a  beautiful  woman  in  her  early  twenties,  who  adores 
him.  He  is  a  generous  and  kindly  man;  and  upon  the  death  of  an 
old  and  honored  friend,  to  whose  assistance  in  the  past  he  owes  his  pres- 
ent fortune,  he  adopts  into  his  household  the  son  of  this  friend,  Ernesto. 
Ernesto  is  twenty-six  years  old;  he  reads  poems  and  writes  plays,  and 
is  a  thoroughly  fine  fellow.  He  feels  an  almost  filial  affection  for  Don 
Julian  and  a  wholesome  brotherly  friendship  for  Teodora.  They,  in  turn, 
are  beautifully  fond  of  him.  Naturally,  he  accompanies  them  every- 
where in  the  social  world  of  Madrid;  he  sits  in  their  box  at  the  opera, 
acting  as  Teodora's  escort  when  her  husband  is  detained  by  business; 
and  he  goes  walking  with  Teodora  of  an  afternoon.  Society,  with  sinis- 
ter imagination,  begins  to  look  askance  at  the  triangulated  household; 
tongues  begin  to  wag;  and  gossip  grows.  Tidings  of  the  evil  talk  about 
town  are  brought  to  Don  Julian  by  his  brother,  Don  Severo,  who  advises 
that  Ernesto  had  better  be  requested  to  live  in  quarters  of  his  own.  Don 
Julian  nobly  repels  this  suggestion  as  insulting;  but  Don  Severo  persists 
that  only  by  such  a  course  may  the  family  name  be  rendered  unimpeach- 
able upon  the  public  tongue. 

Ernesto,  himself,  to  still  the  evil  rumors,  goes  to  live  in  a  studio 
alone.  This  simple  move  on  his  part  suggests  to  everybody — todo  el 
mundo — that  he  must  have  had  a  real  motive  for  making  it.  Gossip 
increases,  instead  of  diminishing;  and  the  emotions  of  Teodora,  Don 
Julian,  and  himself  are  stirred  to  the  point  of  nervous  tensity.  Don 
Julian,  in  spite  of  his  own  sweet  reasonableness,  begins  subtly  to  wonder 
if  there  could  be,  by  any  possibility,  any  basis  for  his  brother's  vehemence. 
Don  Severo's  wife,  Dona  Mercedes,  repeats  the  talk  of  the  town  to  Teo- 
dora, and  turns  ber  imagination  inward,  till  it  falters  in  self -question- 
ings.    Similarly  the  great   Gallehault, — which  is   the  word  of  all   the 
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world, — whispers  unthinkable  and  tragic  possibilities  to  the  poetic  and 
self-searching  mind  of  Ernesto.  He  resolves  to  seek  release  in  Argentina. 
But  before  he  can  sail  away,  he  overhears,  in  a  fashionable  cafe,  a  re- 
mark which  casts  a  slur  on  Teodora,  and  strikes  the  speaker  of  the  insult 
in  the  face.  A  duel  is  forthwith  arranged,  to  take  place  in  a  vacant 
studio  adjacent  to  Ernesto's.  When  Don  Julian  learns  about  it,  he  is 
troubled  by  the  idea  that  another  man  should  be  fighting  for  his  wife, 
and  rushes  forthwith  to  wreak  vengeance  himself  on  the  traducer.  Teo- 
dora hears"  the  news;  and  in  order  to  prevent  both  her  husband  and 
Ernesto  from  endangering  their  lives,  she  rushes  to  Ernesto's  rooms  to 
urge  him  to  forestall  hostilities.  Meanwhile  her  husband  encounters  the 
slanderer,  and  is  severely  wounded.  He  is  carried  to  Ernesto's  studio. 
Hearing  people  coming,  Teodora  hides  herself  in  Ernesto's  bedroom, 
where  she  is  discovered  by  her  husband's  attendants.  Don  Julian, 
wounded  and  enfevered,  now  at  last  believes  the  worst. 

Ernesto  seeks  and  slays  Don  Julian's  assailant.  But  now  the  whole 
world  credits  what  the  whole  world  has  been  whispering.  In  vain  Ernesto 
and  Teodora  protest  their  innocence  to  Don  Severo  and  to  Dona  Mer- 
cedes. In  vain  they  plead  with  the  kindly  and  noble  man  they  both 
revere  and  love.  Don  Julian  curses  them,  and  dies  believing  in  their 
guilt.  Then  at  last,  when  they  find  themselves  cast  forth  isolate  by  the 
entire  world,  their  common  tragic  loneliness  draws  them  to  each  other. 
They  are  given  to  each  other  by  the  world.  The  insidious  purpose  of 
the  great  Gallehault  has  been  accomplished;  and  Ernesto  takes  Teodora 
for  his  own. 

Echegaray  appropriately  dedicated  El  Gran  Galcoio  to  all  the  world, — 
a  lodo  el  mundo ;  and  surely  it  must  be  evident  from  the  foregoing  sum- 
mary that  no  adaptation  is  necessary  to  make  this  drama  comprehensible 
to  American  audiences.  The  only  feature  of  it  which  is  at  all  difficult 
for  Americans  to  understand  is  that  Don  Severo  Bhould  have  so  much  to 
say  about  the  conduct  of  his  brother's  household.  Spanish  ideas  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  family  are  more  stringent  than  our  own;  the  Latin  races 
hold  a  stricter  view  than  we  do  of  the  concern  of  every  member  of  a 
family  with  the  behavior  of  every  other  member.  But  this  point  could 
easily  be  carried  if  the  parts  of  Don  Julian  and  Don  Severo  were  sin- 
cerely acted.  Nevertheless,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  Mr.  William 
Faversham  thought  it  necessary  to  have  the  play  adapted  :  and  Mr.  Charles 
Frederic  Xirdlinger  was  employed  to  tamper  with  a  masterpiece. 

Mr.  Nirdlinger's  dilution  is  entitled  The  }Yorld  and  His  Wife.  A 
singular  thing  about  Mr.  Xirdlinger  is  that  he  considers  an  American 
audience  incapable  of  imagination.     He  believes  that  New  York  theatre- 
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goers  cannot  conceive  a  story  as  happening  so  far  back  as  1881 ;  and  lie 
therefore  brings  the  drama  uup  to  date"  by  alluding  repeatedly  to  the 
Spanish-American  war  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  referring  to  the  mar- 
riage of  Alfonso  XIII.  He  believes  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  story  as 
happening  entirely  among  Spaniards  in  such  a  remote  city  as  Madrid; 
and  he  therefore  introduces  a  new  character,  who  is  an  Englishman,  and 
employs  him  to  remind  the  audience  continually  that  the  leading  people 
of  the  play  are  foreigners.  How  interesting  it  would  be  if  Mr.  Nird- 
linger  were  engaged  to  improve  that  ancient  and  very  foreign  drama, 
Hedda  Gabler!  Probably  he  would  introduce  an  American  tourist  in 
Christiania,  to  tell  the  audience  how  curiously  Norwegian  is  the  Tesman 
household.  And  undoubtedly  he  would  make  Assessor  Brack  refer  to 
the  recent  election  of  Mr.  Taft  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  make  the  audience  forget  that  the  play  was  acted  as  far  back 
in  the  unimaginable  past  as  1890. 

The  tragic  irony  of  El  Gran  Galeoto  is  based,  of  course,  upon  the 
assumption  that  nobody  in  all  Madrid  has  any  personal  motive  for  defam- 
ing the  hero  and  the  heroine.  The  whole  point  of  the  play  is  that  the 
gossip  should  be  idle,  careless,  without  cause.  Mr.  Nirdlinger  so  recasts 
the  plot  as  to  make  the  traducer  in  the  cafe  a  personal  enemy  of 
Ernesto's,  who  deliberately  foments  the  current  evil  rumors  in  order  to 
satisfy  a  private  grudge.  The  adapter  doubtless  thought  that  he  was 
strengthening  the  plot  by  introducing  this  subsidiary  motive;  whereas, 
obviously,  he  was  robbing  it  of  its  one  most  significant  feature. 

One  of  the  greatest  merits  of  the  Spanish  original  is  its  absolute 
unity  of  mood.  It  begins  seriously;  the  action  grows  more  serious  as  it 
proceeds;  and  the  steady  march  of  the  drama  to  its  tragic  culmination 
is  conducted  with  a  terrible  directness.  Mr.  Nirdlinger  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  "liven  the  piece  up  a  bit";  and  every  now  and  then  he  halts 
the  progress  of  the  play  to  let  his  Englishman  be  funny  for  a  while. 
But  he  climbs  to  the  climax  of  execrable  taste  when  he  permits  one 
of  the  Spanish  characters  to  make  repeated  puns.  Since  punning,  in 
the  course  of  dialogue  written  in  English,  depends  upon  the  conforma- 
tion of  English  words,  the  convention  that  the  characters  are  supposed 
to  be  talking  in  Spanish  is  thus  disrupted  and  destroyed. 

El  Gran  Galeoto  ought  to  have  been  presented  in  a  literal  prose 
translation.  Its  frequent  soliloquies  and  asides  should,  perhaps,  have  been 
altered  or  eliminated,  because  of  the  latter-day  prejudice  against  these 
old  conventional  expedients.  Also,  it  would  have  been  inadvisable  to 
attempt  to  reproduce  the  verse-form  of  the  original.  Spanish  dramatic 
verse  is  a  free  and  fluent  tetrameter,  either  rhymed  or  else  punctuated 
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with  assonantal  terminations.  This  form  is  utterly  foreign  to  the  genius 
of  the  English  language ;  and  in  our  own  unrhymed  pentameter,  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  give  any  suggestion  of  it.  The  play,  therefore,  must 
necessarily  have  been  translated  into  prose;  but  it  should  have  been 
translated  faithfully.  The  only  way  to  prepare  a  really  great  drama  for 
the  American  stage  is  to  leave  it  alone. 

That  alert  and  enterprising  manager,  Mr.  Frederic  Thompson,  aspires 

to  be  the  Mr.  Crummies  of  the  contemporary  stage.     If  anybody  has 

forgotten  who  Mr.  Crummies  was,  let  him  re-read  the 
"Via 
w.    .      „  following   passage   from    Chapter    XXII    of   Nicholas 

Nicklcbij : 

"I  dare  say  I  could  scribble  something  now  and  then,  that  would  suit  you," 
[said  Nicholas  Nickleby]. 

'We'll  have  a  new  show  piece  out  directly,"  said  the  manager.  "Let  me 
see — peculiar  resources  of  this  establishment — new  and  splendid  scenery — you 
must  manage  to  introduce  a  real  pump  and  two  washing-tubs." 

"Into  the  piece?"  said  Nicholas. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  manager.  "I  bought  'em  cheap  at  a  sale  the  other  day, 
and  they'll  come  in  admirably.  That's  the  London  plan.  They  look  up  some 
dresses  and  properties,  and  have  a  piece  written  to  fit  'em.  Most  of  the  theatres 
keep  an  author  on  purpose." 

"Indeed!"   cried   Nicholas. 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  the  manager;  "a  common  thing.  It'll  look  very  well  in 
the  bills  in  separate  lines — Real  pump! — Splendid  tubs! — Great  attraction!" 

Now  Mr.  Crummies, — the  energizing  Mr.  Vincent  Crummies, — was  the 
manager  who  thus  set  forth  his  theory  of  practical  theatrics. 

Mr.  Thompson,  proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  theory,  has  em- 
ployed a  syndicate  of  playwrights — their  names  are  Paul  Armstrong, 
Wine-hell  Smith,  E.  Balmer,  and  I.  W.  Edwards — to  write  a  piece,  en- 
titled Via  Wireless,  to  fit  the  furnace  room  of  a  steel  works  and  the  wire- 
less room  of  a  storm-tossed  ship  at  sea.  The  furnace  room  is  a  faithful 
and  photographic  copy  of  a  section  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Works  in  Phila- 
delphia, "reproduced  by  permission  of  the  officials."  "ileal  pump! 
Splendid  tubs!",  as  Mr.  Crummies  ejaculated.  But  the  bother  is  thai 
the  things  supposed  to  happen  in  the  mimic  furnace  n><>m  upon  the  stage 
are  silly  and  absurd.  A  gun  is  being  forged  which  has  been  invented  by 
the  hero;  and  the  manager  of  the  works  has  plotted  to  ruin  the  invention 
by  getting  the  master-mechanic  drunk  and  luring  him  to  misdirect  the 
Labor.  So  far,  so  good:  this  is  material  sufficiently  true  for  a  melo- 
dramatic Btruggle.  But  note  the  climax  of  the  act.  The  rich  and  lovely 
heroine  comes,  disguised  as  a  working-girl,  to  see  how  things  are  going 
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on.  For  a  few  minutes  she  remains  in  a  private  office  with  the  manager 
of  the  works,  and  during  that  brief  time  the  door  of  the  office  happens 
to  be  shut.  When  she  emerges,  the  hero  forgets  all  about  his  gun.  Al- 
though we  have  been  told  that  she  is  the  one  woman  in  the  world  whom 
he  most  respects  and  loves,  he  traduces  her  virtue  and  accuses  her  of 
meretricious  conduct  with  the  manager.  This  dastardly  and  lying  situa- 
tion, which  year  after  year  is  inflicted  upon  us  in  play  after  play,  has 
never  before  been  dragged  in  so  preposterously.  To  compromise  the 
heroine  in  the  hero's  eyes  by  the  usual  expedient  of  letting  him  discover 
her  at  midnight  in  the  villain's  bachelor  apartments  is  absurd  enough; 
but  when  the  discovery  is  made  in  a  steel  works  at  the  busiest  hour  of 
the  twenty-four,  the  mind  of  the  hero  is  shown  to  be  not  only  prurient 
and  obnoxious,  but  insane. 

In  the  next  scene  the  heroine  meets  the  hero,  after  an  extended  inter- 
val. Does  she  despise  him,  and  treat  him  with  the  contempt  that  he 
deserves?  Not  at  all.  He  is  a  dear  and  noble  fellow;  and  she  loves  him 
with  longing  and  with  sighs.  She  has  forgotten  entirely  that  he  ever 
accused  her  of  being  the  mistress  of  the  manager.  She  never  mentions 
the  matter;  and  the  hero,  regarding  it  doubtless  as  a  mere  slip  of  the 
tongue,  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  apologize. 

This  single  instance  illustrates  not  unfairly  the  worthlessness  of 
this  entire  entertainment,  considered  as  a  reflection  of  life.  The 
characters  are  not  real  people,  the  incidents  are  not  true;  and  the  whole 
piece  is  uninteresting,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  impossible  to  be- 
lieve the  story. 

Most  of  the  principal  puppets  are  wrecked  in  a  storm  while  cruising 
in  a  yacht.  This  disaster  is  narrated  to  us  at  second  hand,  by  means 
of  wireless  messages  exchanged  between  the  sinking  yacht  and  a  coasting 
liner, — the  scene  being  set  in  the  wireless  room  of  the  latter  ship.  In 
sheer  mechanical  dexterity  this  scene  is  marvellous.  The  heaving  of  the 
ship  amid  the  hurly-burly  of  the  storm,  and  the  excitement  of  the  wire- 
less operator  as  he  directs  the  work  of  rescue  by  flashing  messages  into 
the  turbulent  and  thunderous  void,  are  thrillingly  depicted.  The  bother 
is  that  it  doesn't  matter  in  the  least  whether  the  people  in  peril  are 
saved  or  drowned,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  have  no  real  existence. 
Since  they  have  never  elicited  our  sympathies,  we  cannot  care  about 
their  fate.  This  is  what  comes  of  holding  up  the  mirror  to  a  ship  at 
sea  instead  of  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  and  women.  Mechanism 
is  desirable  upon  the  stage,  whenever  it  is  used  to  illustrate  life.  But 
to  employ  mechanism  for  its  own  sake  is  futile.  Nothing  is  dramatic 
in  the  universe  but  human  beings. 
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Mr.  Paul  Armstrong  reveals  himself  to  somewhat  better  advantage 

in  Blue  Grass,  a  racing  drama,  which  he  wrote  alone.    It  is  not  necessary 

to  summarize  the  story  of  this  piece,  which  is  the  same 

as  that  of  every  other  racing  play.     Blue  Grass  must 

G       „  win  a  certain  race,  because  every  one  we  care  about 

has  staked  his  future  happiness  and  fortune  on  this 

favorable  result,  and  every  one  we  hate  has  plotted  that 

another  horse  should  win.     One  often  wonders  what  would  happen  in  the 

last  act  of  a  racing  play  if  the  villain's  horse  should  be  triumphant: 

undoubtedly  this  hypothetical  concluding  act  would  be  of  interest  to 

Mr.  Hughes. 

In  one  or  two  plays,  of  which  the  best  remains  Salomy  Jane,  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  exhibited  ability  to  create  simple  and  homely  characters, 
to  write  real  talk,  and  to  touch  the  heart  with  sentiment  and  pathos. 
These  genuine  and  worthy  gifts  he  displays  again  in  Blue  Grass.  The 
gentle  atmosphere  of  a  Kentucky  home  is  lovingly  suggested.  There  is 
a  deal  of  pleasant  sentiment,  and  quiet,  touching  pathos.  Many  of  the 
characters  are  real, — the  negroes,  in  especial,  being  wisely  and  naturally 
depicted.  Except  for  some  unfortunately  artificial  writing  in  the  love 
scenes,  the  dialogue  is  simple  and  true.  The  first  scene  of  the  third 
act  is  structurally  superfluous,  because  it  merely  tells  the  audience  all 
over  again  what  they  knew  already  at  the  close  of  the  preceding  scene. 
The  piece  has  other  technical  defects,  such  as  a  lack  of  motivation  for 
the  entrances  and  exits  of  the  characters.  But  it  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
pleasing  entertainment;  and  in  a  genial  and  sympathetic  way,  it  holds 
the  mirror  up  to  a  few  real  phases  of  humanity. 

The  second  entertainment  from  the  pen  of  that  facile  and  prolific 
playwright,   Mr.   W.   Somerset  Maugham,   that  has  been   imported    to 
America    this    season,    is    a    comedy    entitled    Lady 
Frederick.     This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  better  play  than 
F  a  ,y  .  ,  „  Jack  Straw;  but  it  reveals  no  abilities  on  the  part  of 

the  playwright  which  were  not  already  evident  in  the 
earlier  piece.     Mr.  Maugham  is  not  an  author  of  im- 
portance; he  has  nothing  to  tell  us  about  life;  but  he  has  the  pleasing 
gift  of  being  playful,  and  the  engaging  merit  of  writing  with  brilliancy 
and  ease. 

Lady  Frederick  Berolles  is  a  charming  and  clever  adventuress 
of  somewhat  shady  reputation.  A  young  lord  falls  in  love  with  her. 
In  fear  lest  he  should  marry  Lady  Frederick,  the  young  lord's  mother 
sends  hastily  for  her  brother,  to  help  her  to  avert  the  threatened  indis- 
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cretion.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Paradine  Fouldes,  has  known  the  adven- 
turess of  old;  in  fact,  he  once  had  been  in  love  with  her.  Paradine  and 
Lady  Frederick  engage  in  a  battle  of  wits,  wherein  the  former  is  shown 
to  be  both  sportsmanlike  and  clever,  and  the  latter  is  revealed  as  a  femi- 
nine good-fellow,  thoroughly  fair  and  likable.  As  a  result  of  the  encoun- 
ter, Lady  Frederick  resolves  that  Paradine  shall  have  his  way.  She 
invites  her  boy  lover  to  call  upon  her  in  her  boudoir  in  the  morning, 
and  submits  him  to  the  disenchantment  of  watching  her  at  her  toilet. 
With  genial  exaggeration,  she  paints  her  face,  appends  false  hair,  and 
thereby  suggests  that  her  accustomed  beauty  artificially  conceals  an  un- 
alluring  plainness.  The  young  gentleman  is  cured  of  his  infatuation; 
and  Lady  Frederick  ultimately  marries  Paradine. 

All  of  this  material  is,  of  course,  familiar.  In  Robertson's  David 
Garrick,  in  Reade's  Nance  Oldfield,  and  in  many  other  stock  plays  of  an 
earlier  period,  the  scene  of  disillusionment  is  developed  in  a  similar  way 
from  a  similar  motive.  But  this  is  not  an  adverse  criticism  of  Mr. 
Maugham.  In  the  case  of  agreeable  theatric  situations,  familiarity 
breeds  content. 

The  people  of  this  pleasant  story  are  conventional  theatric  types 
instead  of  real  characters.  But  the  piece  is  fluently  and  brightly  writ- 
ten; there  are  many  witty  lines;  and  the  action  moves  with  graceful 
gaiety  and  engaging  merriment. 

It  is  very,  very  seldom  that  the  critic  can  charge  a  play  with  the 

defect  that  it  resembles  life  too  closely;  but  that  is  the  sole  objection  that 

may  be  made  against  Salvation  Nell,  by  Mr.  Edward 

Sheldon.  It  represents  with  sedulous  exactitude  the  sordid 

*t  ^,»a  10n  life  of  the  New  York  slums.    In  all  of  its  multitudinous 

Nell 

details  the  piece  is  marvellously  accurate.     In  photo- 
graphic fidelity  to  fact  it  is  beyond  all  praise.    But  the 
mirror  which  Mr.  Sheldon  has  held  up  to  nature  is  an  ordinary  flat  re- 
flector.    It  lacks  the  concavity  which  concentrates,  and  the  magic  which 
selects. 

Nell  Sanders  is  first  disclosed  as  a  scrub-woman  in  a  cheap  and  vile 
saloon.  Her  lover,  Jim  Piatt,  is  a  loafer  and  a  tough.  He  absconds 
from  her  the  meagre  wages  that  she  earns ;  and  when  he  is  sent  to  prison 
for  a  murderous  assault  upon  another  ruffian,  she  is  left  without  re- 
sources in  the  world.  A  jocund  prostitute  tempts  her  to  take  up  a 
life  of  shame;  but  instead  she  seeks  shelter  with  the  Salvation  Army.  We 
next  see  her  eight  years  afterward,  when  she  is  toiling  with  the  army 
of  regeneration,  and  bringing  up  her  child,  and  Jim's.     Jim  is  released 
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from  prison  and  conies  to  her.  From  him  the  child  evokes  no  fatherly 
affection.  He  urges  Xell  to  run  away  with  him,  on  the  proceeds  of 
a  diamond  robhery  he  is  planning  to  commit.  She  seeks  to  withhold 
him  from  this  crime,  even  offering  him  herself  as  an  alternative.  But 
immediately  she  revolts  from  him,  in  a  sudden  physical  revulsion,  and 
he  rushes  out  to  join  his  pals.  However,  his  purpose  weakens  and  he 
does  not  commit  the  robbery.  Later  he  hears  Xell  preaching  in  the 
streets.  His  heart  is  touched;  and  the  play  closes  with  the  possibility 
that  he  may  at  last  reform. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  story  of  regeneration,  except  that 
Mr.  Sheldon  never  lies  about  it.  His  play  is  free  from  maudlin  senti- 
ment and  mawkish  moralizing.  It  is  not  even  asserted  at  the  end  that 
Jim  Piatt's  reformation  will  be  lasting.  The  language  of  the  dialogue 
is  at  all  points  both  literal  and  real.  The  play  is  the  product  of  un- 
squinting  observation;  the  author  sets  forth  life  as  he  has  seen  it,  with- 
out evasion  and  without  compromise. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  merit,  but  it  carries  with  it  a  concomitant 
defect.  In  actual  life,  events  proceed  in  chronological  succession  rather 
than  in  logical  series,  and  a  strand  of  story  is  always  intertangled  witli 
irrelevant  incidents.  Life  is  episodic;  it  lacks  intelligent  arrangement. 
These  defects  of  actuality  are  shared  by  Mr.  Sheldon's  play.  It  is  wobbly 
in  structure,  rather  than  straightforward.  Much  of  it  is  sprawling 
and  digressive.  Details  irrelevant  to  his  central  story  are  introduced 
merely  because  they  have  the  look  of  life.  The  whole  thing  lacks  selec- 
tion and  arrangement.  In  other  word-,  the  play  is  more  like  a  work 
of  nature  than  a  work  of  art,  and  renounces  what  Goethe  would  have  said 
was  its  sole  excuse  for  being. 

Mr.  Sheldon  graduated  last  June  from  Harvard  University,  and  is 
at  present  only  twenty-two  years  old.  His  accuracy  of  observation  is  a 
rare  and  wonderful  gift,  and  this  his  first  play  must  be  recognized  as  a 
remarkable  effort.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  his  mind  develops, 
his  present  passion  for  actuality  will  mature  into  a  more  imaginative 
contemplation  of  those  implicit  truths  of  life  which  defy  the  observa- 
tion of  the  eye. 

A  similar  lack  of  selective  and  constructive  imagination  is  displayed 
in  the  performance  of  the  Sicilian  Players  in  the  melodrama  entitled 
Malta  [or,  Sorcery],  by  Lnigi  Capuana,  a  professor  in  the  dnivers 
of  Catania.     A    peasant   girl   named   Jana,   who  is  ei  .    to   marry 

Xinn,  is  overcome  with  love  for  Cola,  who  is  about  to  marry  her  sic 
Xedda.      Throughout    the    wedding    festivities,    Jana    shows    herself 
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inexplicably  sick  at  heart.     Afterward  she  wilts  and  withers  and  grows 
subject  to  fits  of  nervous  hysteria.     The  peasants  think  her  a  victim  of 

sorcery,  and  invoke  the  aids  of  superstition  and  religion 
The  to  ^ree  ner  spirit  from  its  sad  subservience.     At  last, 

Sicilian  in   a   scene  with   Cola,   she  breaks   down,   reveals  her 

Players  love   for  him,   assails  him   with  sudden  overwhelming 

violence  of  passion,  and  then  succumbs  to  an  hysterical 
convulsion.  Her  betrothed,  discovering  Jana's  love  for  her  sister's 
husband,  seizes  a  razor  from  an  itinerant  barber  and  cuts  the  latter's 
throat. 

This  story  of  primitive  passions  is  set  forth  savagely,  with  no  artistic 
attempt  at  imaginative  simplification  and  interpretation  of  the  theme. 
The  nervous  hysteria  of  Jana  is  rendered  not  pathetically,  but  merely 
pathologically.  Consequently  it  excites  horror,  instead  of  stimulating 
terror.  The  performance  is  an  exact  representation  of  uncivilized  emo- 
tions; but  it  is  not  an  illuminative  presentation  of  tragic  motives.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  like  the  life  of  Sicily,  in  certain  of  the  sinister  and 
revolting  aspects  of  the  latter;  but  it  is  not,  in  a  big  sense,  like  life  at 
large.  It  is  actual,  without  being  real.  It  gives  a  faithful  and  accurate 
reflection  of  a  certain  sorry  phase  of  nature ;  but  there  is,  alas !  no 
magic  in  the  mirror. 

Clayton  Hamilton. 

TRINITY  CHUECHYAED 

BY  CHARLTON  LAWRENCE  EDHOLM 

While  restless  city  clamors  'round  the  wall 
That  sets  the  court  of  Death  and  Peace  apart 
In  quietude,  and  while  from  mill  and  mart 

Xear  by  Life's  strident  voices  urge  and  call, 

I  read  on  lowly  slab  and  column  tall 

The  artless  rhymes  that  sprang  from  furrowed  heart: 
Where  Ploughman  Grief  has  ploughed,  there  flowers  start, 

For  pain  and  love  make  poets  of  us  all. 

Thus  restless  hearts  of  men  enclose  a  plot 

Wherein  are  buried  love  and  long-dead  pain, 
Of  which  no  pang  or  bitterness  remain, 

But  lichened  poems.     Poor  indeed  the  lot 
Of  barren  heart  where  sorrow  lias  not  lain, 

Where  immortelle  and  asphodel  are  not. 

Charlton  Lawrence  Edhohn. 
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BY  J.   C.   SXAIT1I 

CHAPTER  V 

THE  INSTINCT  OF  MR.  MARCHBANKS  BETRAYS  HIM 

It  is  impossible  to  forgive  Mr.  Marchbanks.  He  of  all  men  ought 
to  have  known  that  the  fair  intruder  was  what  is  technically  known  as 
"a  lady."  In  these  democratic  times  it  is  true  this  mysterious  entity  is 
of  many  kinds,  and  it  was  a  point  of  honor  with  Mr.  Marchbanks  to  keep 
as  far  behind  them  as  he  decently  could.  But  it  is  impossible  to  forgive 
him  for  jumping  to  his  absurd  conclusion.  One  can  understand  a  com- 
parative amateur  such  as  Mr.  Collins,  who  judged  things  objectively, 
making  such  an  inexcusable  blunder,  but  that  such  a  past  master  in  the 
fine  shades  of  social  status  should  have  confirmed  him  in  it,  is  one  of 
those  things  that  frankly  defeat  us. 

In  the  stateliest  fashion,  with  his  silvered  head  held  very  erectly,  Mr. 
Marchbanks  made  his  way  to  the  housekeeper's  room. 

Mrs.  Plunket,  indisputable  sovereign  of  the  nether  regions,  was  tak- 
ing tea.     Mr.  Marchbanks  greeted  her  with  an  air  of  private  wrong. 

"A  young  person,  ma'am,  is  arrived,"  said  he. 

"The  new  under-housemaid  is  not  due  until  six  o'clock/'  said  Mrs. 
Plunket.     "She  has  no  right  to  come  before  her  time." 

"I  am  almost  afraid,  ma'am,"  said  Air.  Marchbanks,  with  diplomatic 
reserve,  "that  this  is  her  first  place." 

"Surely  not,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket.  "She  has  been  ten  months  in  the 
service  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  Blankhampton." 

"Then  I  fear,"  said  Mr.  Marchbanks  gravely,  "that  she  has  not 
profited  by  her  experience." 

"Indeed,  Mr.  Marchbanks!"  said  Mrs.  Plunket. 

"She  rang  the  front  door  bell,"'  said  Mr.  Marchbans 

"That  is  unpardonable,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket.  "Vet  the  Dnchesq 
Dowager  of  Blankhampton  is  generally  considered  very  Lr""d  service." 

"Things  are  very  unsettled,  ma'am,  in  these  days,"  said  Mr.  March- 
banks  gloomily.    "It  seems  sometimes  thai  even  good  service  is  a  thing 
of  the  past.     If  we  must  have  Radical   Governments  and  we  must  have 
higher  education  of  the  masses  there  is  no  saying  where   we  shall 
to.     She — ah  attempted  to  shake  hands  with  me!*' 

1  Copyright,  1908,  by   Moffat,    Yard   &    Company. 
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Mr.  Marchbanks's  solemn,  deep-toned  note  of  pathos  impinged  upon 
the  domain  of  poetry. 

Mrs.  Plunket  shuddered. 

"Mr.  Marchbanks,"  said  she,  "if  you  desire  it  she  shall  be  dismissed/' 

At  heart,  however,  Mr.  Marchbanks  was  a  man  of  liberal  views,  as 
became  one  who  had  been  nurtured  in  Whig  traditions. 

"She  is  young,  ma'am,"  said  he  with  a  dignified  mildness,  which  in 
the  circumstances  Mrs.  Plunket  admired  extremely.  "A  word  in  season 
from  the  right  quarter  might  bear  fruit." 

"She  shall  have  it,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket,  with  a  truculent  shake  of  the 
tea-pot. 

"Her  style  of  dress  also  leaves  much  to  be  desired,"  said  Mr.  March- 
banks.  "It  is  distinctly  suburban  to  my  mind.  But  no  doubt,  ma'am, 
you  will  prefer  to  judge  for  yourself." 

"I  will  see  her,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket.  "But  I  feel  sure  I  shall  have 
to  dismiss  her  at  once.  Yet  to  be  an  uuder-housemaid  short  does  make 
life  so  difficult." 

"'Perhaps,  ma'am,  she  may  be  moulded,"  said  Mr.  Marchbanks,  with 
the  optimism  of  the  true  Whig. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  withdrew,  climbed  the  stairs  at  a  dignified  leisure, 
and  reached  the  parquet  floor  of  the  spacious  entrance  hall.  He  was 
greeted  immediately  by  a  gesture  of  distress  from  Mr.  Collins.  It  seemed 
that  the  chaste  air  of  Hill  Street  was  being  defiled  by  an  altercation 
between  a  person  in  a  battered  straw  hat  and  a  rustical  frock  and  an 
elderly  cabman  who  smelt  strongly  of  gin. 

The  fare  had  set  down  her  wicker  basket,  and  with  some  little  dif- 
ficulty had  contrived  to  draw  half  a  crown  from  the  inside  of  her 
glove. 

The  cabman  had  received  this  coin  dubiously.  After  gazing  at  it 
thoughtfully  as  it  lay  in  his  grimy  palm,  said  he: 

"What  about  the  box,  miss?    And  a  wet  arternoon." 

"Papa  said  the  fare  would  be  half  a  crown  from  Waterloo  Station," 
said  the  wearer  of  the  preposterous  straw  hat. 

"I  don't  know  about  your  pa,  Miss,"  said  the  cabman,  "but  I  do 
know  that  that  box  is  outside  luggage.  And  I  lifted  it  down  meself, 
and  I  carried  it  in  with  my  own  'and?,  and  'tis  raining  like  old  boots.*' 

"Papa  said — "  the  Straw-hatted  One  was  explaining  slowly  and 
with  patience,  when  Mr.  Marchbanks  in  response  to  the  signal  of  Mr. 
Collins,  interrupted  her  with  quiet  authorit}^. 

Very  deftly  Mr.  Mnrchbfmks  added  sixpence  to  tho  cabman's  li.il f 
crown. 
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"Go  away  as  soon  as  possible,"  said  Mr.  Marchbanks.  "We  are  likely 
to  have  callers  at  any  moment. " 

The  cabman  touched  his  hat  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
to  do  with  a  gentleman,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  these  Instructions. 

"Do  you  mind  coming  this  way.  Miss — ah,"  said  Mr.  Marchbanks 
a  little  haughtily  to  the  lady  of  the  hat. 

"Miss  Perry,"  said  she  with  a  drawl  that  was  almost  ludicrous. 

In  extenuation  of  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Marchbanks  it  must  be  said  that 
neither  his  sense  of  sight  nor  of  hearing  were  quite  so  good  as  they  had 
been.  Otherwise  that  ludicrous  drawl  must  have  caused  him  considerable 
uneasiness. 

Miss  Perry  tucked  the  wicker  basket  under  her  arm,  and  followed 
Mr.  Marchbanks  with  perfect  friendliness  and  simplicity.  Mr.  March- 
banks  opened  the  door  of  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  in  his  own  inimi- 
table manner,  announced : 

"Miss  Perry." 

A  decidedly  stern,  angular-looking  lady  disengaged  her  chin  from 
a  tea  cup. 

"The  housekeeper,  Mrs.  Tlunket,"  Mr.  Marchbanks  deigned  to  ex- 
plain to  the  owner  of  the  straw  hat. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  mentioned  the  name  of  Mrs.  Plunket,  the  house- 
keeper, in  a  manner  to  suggest  that  it  expected  reverence  from  Miss  Perry. 
Again,  however,  he  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  stately  and 
distant  inclination  of  Mrs.  Plunket's  head  merely  provoked  a  frank  and 
friendly  impulse  in  Miss  Perry. 

"Oh,  how  do  yon  do?"  said  she.     "I  hope  you  are  quite  wt  11." 

To  the  dismay  of  Mr.  Marchbanks,  and  to  the  dignified  stupefaction 
nf  Mrs.  Plunket,  the  owner  of  the  straw  hat  made  a  most  determined 
effort  to  shake  hands  with  that  lady. 

Mrs.  Plunket  gave  her  a  finger.  Being  as  short-sighted  as  Mr. 
Marchbanks  himself,  she  hastily  adjusted  her  spectacles  to  take  a  more 
adequate  survey  of  this  extremely  temerarious  person. 

Now,  the  first  tiling  that  impressed  Mrs.  Plunket  was  not  the  straw 
hat,  not  the  gloves,  not  the  frock,  not  the  wicker  basket,  and  not  even 
the  cloak  with  the  hood.  It  was  the  truly  Amazonian  proportions  of 
Miss  Perry  that  first  impressed  her. 

She  was  exactly  six  feet  high  in  her  stockings,  no  more  and  no  less. 
And  everything  about  her  from  the  too-visible  ankles  upward  was  in  the 
same  proportion.  Nad  Mrs.  Plunket  had  an  eye  for  such  details,  and 
unfortunately  she  had  not,  she  would  have  observed  in  addition  to  the 

oneerting  physique  and  the  shabby  and  ill-fitting  clothes,  a  pair  of 
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the  bluest  eyes  and  a  mane  of  the  yellowest  hair  that  ever  came  out 
of  Devon.  It  is  true  that  the  eyes  were  somewhat  dim  and  heavy,  be- 
cause they  had  shed  a  vast  quantity  of  tears  during  the  past  forty-eight 
hours.  All  the  same  their  quality  was  wonderful.  Then  also  there  was 
an  equally  wonderful  West  Country  complexion,  washed  by  the  dew, 
fed  by  the  sunshine,  and  refined  by  the  winds  of  the  sea  and  the  moor- 
land into  a  perfect  glamour  of  pink  and  white.  Yet  all  these  enchant- 
ing details  had  nothing  to  say  to  Mrs.  Plunket.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  long  and  successful  career  she  had  engaged  a  new  under- 
housemaid  merely  upon  the  strength  of  "high-class  references"  only, 
with  the  fatal  neglect  of  the  precaution  of  "a  personal  interview."  In 
consequence  the  new  under-housemaid  proved  to  be  six  feet  high,  and  her 
naivete  of  dress  and  manners  was  something  wholly  beyond  Mrs. 
Plunket's  experience. 

"Pray  sit  down,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  with  an  arctic  air,  which  would 
not  have  disgraced  the  presiding  genius  of  the  blue  drawing-room. 

Miss  Perry  sat  down  with  spacious  ease.  She  placed  the  wicker  bas- 
ket on  her  knees  and  rested  her  elbows  upon  it. 

"Would  you  like  a  cup  of  tea?"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  stiffly. 

"Oh  yes,  please,"  said  Miss  Perry,  who  seemed  frankly  pleased  by 
the  suggestion. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  retired  discreetly,  while  Mrs.  Plunket  prepared  a 
cup  of  tea  for  Miss  Perry.  As  she  handed  it  to  her  she  gazed  very  sternly 
through  her  spectacles  at  the  new  under-housemaid,  who  sat  nursing 
her  wicker  basket  with  remarkable  unconcern. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  Miss  Perry,  accepting  the  cup  of  tea 
with  really  charming  friendliness. 

"I  had  no  idea  that  you  were  so  large,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  with  an 
aggrieved  air.     "I  think  the  fact  ought  to  have  been  mentioned." 

Miss  Perry  drew  off  her  darned  cotton  gloves  with  great 
simplicity. 

"I  am  rather  big,"  said  she,  "but  if  the  beds  are  too  small  I  can  curl 
myself  up." 

"I  was  not  thinking  of  the  beds,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  severely. 
"There  are  all  sizes  here.  I  am  thinking  of  her  ladyship.  She  is  very 
strict  and  somewhat  old-fashioned  in  her  ideas.  I  am  afraid  she  may 
object  to  your  appearance." 

"Do  you  think  so?"  said  Miss  Perry,  putting  three  lumps  of  sugar  in 
her  tea  with  the  greatest  amiability. 

"Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  sternly,  "I  do.  It  is  most  unusual.  Had 
you  been  an  under-footman,  of  course,  it  would  not  have  mattered." 
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"Don't  you  think  so?"  said  Miss  Perry,  who  seemed  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  her  cup  of  tea  than  in  the  subject  of  the  under-footman. 

Now  Miss  Perry  had  not  a  great  brain.  Indeed  in  the  opinion  of 
some  people  she  had  not  a  brain  at  all.  She  was  merely  an  amiable,  frank, 
friendly  person,  constitutionally  slow-witted  and  phlegmatic.  The 
manner  of  her  reception  in  the  household  of  her  august  relation,  whom 
she  had  never  seen  and  of  whom  the  only  thing  she  knew  positively,  was 
that  in  conjunction  with  the  rest  of  that  great  family  she  had  treated 
her  papa  and  her  dead  mamma  abominably,  ought  to  have  given  her 
furiously  to  think.  Xo  one,  however,  could  have  been  less  addicted  to 
that  process  than  Miss  Perry. 

There  certainly  came  into  her  mind  in  a  confused  sort  of  manner  a 
remarkable  speech  that  had  been  made  by  her  dearest  papa  when  he 
opened  the  superb,  coroneted  envelope  and  read  Aunt  Caroline's  letter. 
"I  daresay  her  ladyship  has  a  vacancy  for  an  under-housemaid !"  he  had 
said  with  his  quaint  and  whimsical  laugh,  which  had  yet  been  so  severely 
tried  by  the  things  of  this  world  as  to  be  not  quite  so  mirthful  as  it  might 
have  been. 

By  the  time  Miss  Perry  had  come  to  remember  this  circumstance  a 
deep  wave  of  color  had  crept  over  her  wonderful  countenance.  But  hers 
was  the  temperament  of  a  philosopher.  Instead  of  suffering  an  agony  of 
horrified  embarrassment,  as  some  young  ladies  might  have  done,  she 
merely  regarded  her  tea  and  hoped  to  receive  an  invitation  to  partake  of 
bread  and  butter. 

"You  have  been  in  service  before  have  you  not?"  said  Mrs.  Plunket. 

"Oh,  n6,"  drawled  Miss  Perry,  finishing  her  cup  of  tea  and  looking 
as  though  she  would  like  another. 

"I  am  afraid  this  is  serious,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  with  chilling  dignity. 
"I  have  been  misinformed." 

A  pause  ensued  in  which  Miss  Perry  hoped  in  vain  for  a  little  more 
refreshment. 

"It  is  an  awfully  nice  day,  isn't  it?"  said  Miss  Perry  conversationally. 

Mrs.  Plunket  was  too  much  preoccupied  with  the  external  aspect  of 
the  latest  tiling  in  housemaids  t<»  pay  the  1< asi  attention  to  the  weather. 

"A  mistake  appears  to  have  been  made,"  said  that  lady  acidly.  "I 
am  informed  that  your  name  is  Perry." 

Miss  Perry  confirmed  that  information  with  a  modest  yet  charming 
friendliness. 

'•What  is  your  first  name?"  .-aid  Mrs.  Plunket. 

Miss  Perry  slowly  opened  her  blue  1  their  limit,  and  <rave  a  wise 

little  shake  to  her  mane,  which  was  the  color  of  daffodils. 
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"My  name  is  Araminta,"  said  she  with  a  drawl  that  was  perfectly  lu- 
dicrous, "but  they  call  me  Goose  because  I  am  rather  a  Sil-lay." 

Mrs.  Plunket  sat  bolt  upright.  Her  countenance  was  the  picture  of 
horror.  The  latest  thing  in  housemaids  was  too  much  for  her.  She 
flung  up  her  gaunt  arms  with  a  tragic  gesture. 

"Emma  Maddison  is  the  name  of  the  person  I  am  expecting,"  said 
Mrs.  Plunket. 

"R-R-Reallv,"  said  Miss  Perry,  who  rolled  her  K's  in  an  inimitable 
fashion. 

"A  serious  mistake  has  been  made  by  somebody,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket. 
"I  am  expecting  a  person  of  the  name  of  Emma  Maddison,  who  has  been 
under-honsemaid  for  ten  months  in  the  service  of  the  Duchess  Dowager 
of  Blankhampton." 

"R-R-Really,"  said  Miss  Perr}',  whose  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
tea-pot. 

Mrs.  Plunket  renewed  her  scrutiny  of  this  extraordinary  housemaid. 
The  battered  straw  hat  or  inverted  vegetable  basket,  which  flopped  in  an 
almost  immoral  manner,  the  hooded  cloak,  the  wicker  basket  with  string 
attachment,  nnd  the  unprecedented  display  of  ankle  came  again  within  her 
purview.  "This  will  never  do,"  she  remarked  in  much  the  same  manner 
that  the  Right  Honorable  Lord  Jeffrey  reviewed  Mr.  Wordsworth's 
poetry. 

"Tell  me,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  austerely,  "where  have  you  come  from?" 

"My  home  is  at  Slocum  Magna,"  said  Miss  Perry,  dissembling  her 
pride  in  that  fact  in  an  uncommonly  well-bred  manner. 

"Where,  pray,  is  Slocum  Magna?"  said  Mrs.  Plunket. 

"Slocum  Magna,"  said  Miss  Perry,  who  was  already  marvelling  in  her 
slow-witted  way  at  the  consummate  ignorance  of  London  people,  "is  the 
next  parish  to  Widdiford." 

"And  where,  pray,  is  Widdiford?"  demanded  Mrs.  Plunket. 

Miss  Perry's  wonderful  blue  eyes  opened  to  their  widest.  Widdiford 
was  the  centre  of  civilization.  It  was  the  fixed  standard  by  which  the 
world  itself  was  measured.  Miss  Perry  slowly  marshalled  her  battalions 
for  a  great  intellectual  display. 

"I  started  from  Widdiford,"  said  she,  "at  a  quarter  past  nine  and  T 
got  to  London  at  four.  That  makes  nearly  seven  hours  by  railway,  and 
you  have  to  change  twice." 

During  the  pause  which  followed  Ibis  announcement,  Mrs.  Tlunket 
grew  very  thoughtful,  indeed.  Finally  a  clear  conviction  seemed  to 
enfold  her. 

"I  am  sorrv,"  she  paid,  "bui  T  fear  that  an  undcr-housemaid  who  is 
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six  feet  high  is  out  of  the  question.    Her  ladyship  lias  a  rooted  objection 
to  any  kind  of  extravagance." 

Now  as  I  have  said,  Miss  Perry  was  not  in  the  least  clever.  The  sum 
of  her  knowledge  of  the  world  had  been  acquired  at  the  uncommonly 
rustic  parsonage  at  Slocum  Magna.  She  realized  in  her  lethargic  fashion 
that  her  Aunt  Caroline  was  a  very  proud  and  unfeeling  old  woman,  who 
had  an  odious  way  of  treating  her  poor  relations.  Therefore,  coming 
vaguely  to  discern  that  the  situation  in  which  she  found  herself  must 
be  very  remarkable,  a  look  of  dismay  began  to  settle  upon  her  pink  and 
white  countenance. 

Mrs.  Plunket  observing  it  was  not  disposed  to  be  unkind. 
"You  had  bettor  stay  here  to-night,"  said  she.     "And  in  the  morning 
your  fare  will  be  paid  back  to  Slocum  Magna." 

At  the  mention  of  the  blessed  name  of  Slocum  Magna  the  look  of 
dismay  lifted  from  the  face  of  Miss  Perry.     But  it  was  for  a  moment 
only.    She  remembered  with  a  pang  of  sore  distress  that  she  had  come  all 
the  way  to  London  on  a  great  mission.    The  ebbing  fortunes  of  the  Par- 
sonage were  vested  in  her.    When  her  dearest  papa,  whose  trousers  seemed 
to  get  shorter  and  shabbier  every  year,  had  watched  her  button  a  whole 
sovereign  and  two  half  crowns  and  a  third-class  railway  ticket  into 
her  glove  on  the  down  platform  at  Widdiford  Junction,  and  he  had 
kissed  her   on   both  cheeks,   he  said,   "If  it  were  not   for  Dickie   and 
Charley,    and    Tolly    and    Milly    and   Betty,    we'd    take   precious   good 
care  thai  your  Aunt  Caroline  did  not  rob  us  of  the  pick  of  the  basket." 
Therefore,  very  slowly,  yet  very  clearly,  her  duly  seemed  to  shape  itself 
in  her  mind. 

"Oh,  if  you  please,"  said  she,  "I  don't  think  I  want  to  go  back  to 
Slocum  Magna.    Perhaps  I  might  speak  to  Aunt  Caroline." 
"Aunt  Caroline,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  with  a  puzzled  air. 
She  then  remembered  that  although   Mrs.    Bateman,  the  cook,  was 
called  Hannah,  as  cooks  always  are,  her  real  name  was  Caroline. 

"I  was  not  aware,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket,  "that  you  were  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Patemnn's." 

"Miss  Perry  was  not  aware  of  it  cither.  A  ray  of  intelligence  perco- 
lated to  that  unsusceptible  mind.  All  was  explained.  She  had  come  to 
the  wrong  house. 

"Is  this  Mrs.  PatemanVr"  sn id  she. 

rtainly  il  is  not  Mrs.  Bateman's,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  Bternly,  "but 
she  lives  here,  of  course.     Perhaps  yon  would  like  to  see  her." 

much  was  Miss  Perry  mystified  by  this  Dew  turn  of  events  thai  she 
was  unable  io  say  whether  she  would  like  to  see  Mrs.  Bateman  or  not. 
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In  Mrs.  Plunket's  opinion,  silence  gave  consent.     She  rang  the  bell  and 
desired  the  immediate  attendance  of  that  lady. 

A  portly,  good-humored  dame  of  florid  complexion  and  communi- 
cative manners  made  her  appearance. 

"Mrs.  Bateman,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  briefly,  "I  believe  this  is  your 
niece." 

Having  overcome  her  first  emotion  of  legitimate  surprise,  Mrs.  Bate- 
man  welcomed  Miss  Perry  with  effusion. 

"Why,"  she  exclaimed,  "it  is  that  girl  of  Maria's!  She  is  the 
image  of  Maria.  Very  pleased  to  see  you,  my  love.  How's  your 
father?" 

The  next  thing  of  which  Miss  Perry  was  conscious  was  that  a  pair  of 
fat  arms  were  hugging  her  and  that  she  was  being  kissed  in  a  very  vigor- 
ous manner. 

"How  like  your  mother  to  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman,  "and  what  a 
big  girl  you've  grown !" 

Too  big  in  my  opinion  for  good  service,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket. 
Tou  can't  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  can  you,  my  love?"  said 
Mrs.  Bateman. 

Miss  Perry  was  bewildered.  Mrs.  Bateman  was  not  in  the  least  like 
the  Aunt  Caroline  she  had  expected  to  see. 

"Are  you  r-r-really  Aunt  Caroline?"  she  said  with  her  eyes  at  their 
widest. 

"You  must  be  Sally,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman,  "little  Sally  Dickinson, 
who  used  to  be  so  fond  of  sugar." 

"It  appears  to  have  been  a  stimulating  diet,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket. 
"Little  Sally  Dickinson,  who  didn't  like  to  go  to  bed  early,"  said 
Mrs.  Plunket.     "Law,  how  you've  grown,  my  dear!" 

"My  name  is  Araminta  Perry,"  said  that  wonderful  person  with 
slow-drawn  solemnity. 

"Sally  Dickinson,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman.  "I  should  know  you 
anyhere." 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  Mrs.  Plunket  to  grow  bewildered. 
"There  is  some  mystery  here,"  said  she.     "If  she  is  Araminta  Perry, 
she  cannot  be  Sally  Dickinson ;  and  if  she  is  Sally  Dickinson,  she  cannot 
be  Araminta  Perry." 

All  concerned  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  pregnant  reasoning. 
"That  is  right,  Mrs.  Plunket,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman,  "that  is  common 
sense  and  human  nature." 

"Are  you  r-r-really  Aunt  Caroline?"  said  Miss  Perry  with  her  blue 
eyes  growing  rounder  and  rounder. 
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"Of  course  I  am,  my  love,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman  affectionately,  "and 
very  proud  to  be  the  aunt  of  such  a  bouncing  girl  as  you." 

It  was  left  to  the  practical  intelligence  of  Mrs.  Plunket  to  find  the 
solution  to  the  puzzle. 

"I  presume,"  said  she  to  Miss  Perry  with  great  severity,  "that  Bate- 
man is  the  name  of  your  Aunt  Caroline." 

"Oh,  no,"  said  that  Featherbrain. 

"Xo !"  gasped  Mrs.  Bateman. 

"No,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket  with  great  sternness.  "Then  what,  pray,  is 
the  name  of  your  Aunt  Caroline  ?" 

The  fair  Araminta  knitted  her  brows.  Was  there  ever  anything  so 
unlucky  ?  The  name  of  her  august  relation  had  passed  clean  out  of  her 
head. 

"I  don't  remember,"  drawled  Miss  Featherbrain  in  the  throes  of  a 
considerable  mental  struggle. 

"You  don't  remember  !"  said  Mrs.  Plunket.    "Upon  my  word  !" 

Mrs.  Plunket  and  Mrs.  Bateman  subjected  Miss  Perry  to  a  prolonged 
scrutiny. 

"There,"  said  Mrs.  Bateman  triumphantly,  "it  is  just  as  I  said.  She 
is  Sally  Dickinson." 

"Try  to  remember  the  first  letter  of  your  aunt's  name,"  said  Mrs. 
Plunket  in  a  tone  which  frightened  Mrs.  Bateman,  but  which  seemed  to 
make  no  particular  impact  upon  Miss  Perry. 

That  Featherbrain  mustered  all  her  battalions  to  wage  herculean  war- 
fare. She  knitted  her  brows  and  clasped  her  wicker  basket  still  more 
firmly.  In  the  process  of  time,  as  was  only  to  be  expected  after  such  a 
stupendous  display  of  mental  energy,  an  inspiration  came  to  her. 

"She's  the  Countess  of  Something,"  said  Miss  Perry. 

Mrs.  Plunket  sat  bolt  upright  as  if  moved  by  an  invisible  spring. 

"The  Countess  of  Something !"  said  she. 

Upon  one  side  of  her  face  was  incredulity,  upon  the  other  was  dis- 
may.   She  then  looked  at  Mrs.  Bateman  blankly. 

"The  Countess  of  Crewkerne,"  said  Miss  Featherbrain  with  an  air  of 
triumph. 

Mrs.  Bateman  gave  a  little  howl. 

"Oh,  Lord  !"  she  cried,  ^haven't  1  just  put  my  foot  in  it.  It  means  a 
month's  notice." 

Mrs.  Bateman  simply  turned  and  bolted.  Mrs.  Plunktt.  as  became  her 
exalted  position,  was  <>f  Btouter  fibre. 

"Miss  Perry,"  said  she  with  a  dignity  that  was  really  adinirabl< 
apologize  for  a  most  unfortunate  mistake.     I  regret  it  exceedingly.     I 
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hope    you    will    be    so    kind    as    not    to    mention    the    matter    to   her 
ladyship." 

"Not  at  all,"  said  Miss  Perry  with  charming  amiability. 

Mr.  Marehbanks  was  promptly  summoned. 

"A  most  unfortunate  mistake  has  been  made,  Mr.  Marehbanks,"  said 
Mrs.  Plunket  to  that  ambassador.     "Miss  Perry  is  her  ladyship's  niece." 

To  say  that  a  feather  would  have  knocked  Mr.  Marehbanks  over,  is  to 
state  the  case  lightly.  Yet  even  in  the  depths  of  his  consternation  he  di- 
rected a  glance  of  solemn  unbelief  at  the  preposterous  hat. 

"Announce  Miss  Perry's  arrival  to  her  ladyship,"  said  Mrs.  Plunket, 
"but  do  not  mention  anything  else." 

Mr.  Marehbanks  was  besieged  with  doubt  as  he  made  his  way  to  the 
blue  drawing-room.  In  spite  of  Mrs.  Plunket's  sensational  statement  in- 
credulity still  reigned  in  his  mind.  It  was  possible  that  a  hideous  error 
had  been  committed;  and  yet  in  the  ripeness  of  his  judgment  he  clearly 
foresaw  the  possibility  of  committing  another.  He  had  Mrs.  Plunket's 
authority  that  the  nondescript  creature  who  had  come  with  a  corded  box 
in  a  four-wheel  cab,  who  wore  an  unseemly  hat,  unmentionable  gloves 
and  boots,  and  who  had  shaken  hands  with  him  was  her  ladyship's  niece; 
but  all  the  same  he  had  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  Marehbanks  entered  the  blue  drawing-room  on  the  horns  of  a 
dilemma.    It  was  difficult  to  know  what  course  to  pursue. 

He  was  glad  to  observe  that  her  ladyship  was  alone  with  her  gentle- 
woman. They  were  engaged  in  a  game  of  piquet;  and  the  gentlewoman 
was  just  about  to  be  rubiconed,  an  indignity  she  suffered  on  an  average 
three  times  a  day. 

Mr.  Marehbanks  approached  his  mistress  and  having  waited  while 
she  claimed  two  for  the  last  trick,  said : 

"A  young  person  of  the  name  of  Perry  is  arrived,  my  lady." 

Her  ladyship  looked  at  Mr.  Marehbanks  bleakly. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  me?"  she  said. 

It  would  seem  that  for  the  moment  the  name  of  Perry  had  passed 
as  completely  out  of  her  head  as  though  it  had  never  been  in  it.  And  the 
question  she  had  put  to  Mr.  Marehbanks  was  precisely  the  one  that  that 
diplomatist  desired  her  to  answer  herself. 

"She  appears  to  have  business  with  your  ladyship,"  said  he. 

"Very  odd,"  said  his  venerable  mistress.  "A  young  person  of  the 
name  of  Perry." 

And  then  quite  suddenly  a  light  dawned  upon  her. 

"Of  course,"  she  said  to  her  gentlewoman,  "I  had  forgotten.  That 
girl  of  Polly's." 
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Like  a  hawk  she  swooped  down  upon  the  luckless  Mr.  Marchbanks. 
"Tell  me,  Marchbanks/'  she  said,  "what  you  mean  precisely  by  a  young 
person  of  the  name  of  Perry.     Do  you  wish  to  infer  that  she  is  not  a 
lady?" 

It  was  as  tight  a  corner  as  Mr.  Marchbanks  had  ever  been  in.     Yet 
he  yielded  to  none  in  judgment,  knowledge,  and  experience. 

"I  don't  wish  to  infer,  your  ladyship,  that  she  might  not  be  a  lady," 
said  Mr.  Marchbanks  cautiously. 

"It  appears  to  me,  Marchbanks,"  said  his  venerable  mistress,  "that 
you  are  getting  too  old  for  your  place.    I  will  see  my  niece,  Miss  Perry." 

"Thank  you,  my  lady,"  said  Mr.  Marchbanks  with  a  bead  of  perspira- 
tion upon  his  forehead. 


CHAPTER  VI 

UNWARRANTABLE  BEHAVIOR  OF  TOBIAS 

The  old  lady  sat  very  upright  to  receive  her  niece. 

It  is  regrettable  to  have  to  state  that  a  subtle  air  of  triumph  was 
hovering  around  Mr.  Marchbanks  as  he  announced  Miss  Perry.  For  that 
irresponsible  person  still  retained  her  hooded  cloak,  the  preposterous  hat 
Mas  there  in  all  its  naivete,  her  frock  looked  more  shrunken  and  her  cob- 
bled boots  more  conspicuous  than  ever;  and  in  her  left  hand  the  wicker 
basket  tied  with  string  was  very  firmly  borne. 

The  old  lady  mounted  her  eyeglass  as  a  preliminary  measure.  She 
gazed  at  her  protegee  with  a  resolution  that  was  almost  awful.  But 
it  took  more  than  this  to  defeat  Miss  Perry. 

"Oh,  how  do  you  do  ?"  said  that  irresponsible  person,  coming  forward 
and  slowly  embracing  the  old  lady  and  her  gentlewoman  in  a  gracious 
smile.     "I  hope  you  are  quite  well." 

The  presiding  genius  of  the  blue  drawing-room  looked  Miss  Perry  up 
and  looked  Miss  Perry  down,  from  the  crown  of  the  luckless  hat  to  the 
soles  of  the  cobbled  boots.  At  a  disdainful  leisure  the  Amazonian  pro- 
portions, which  the  general  inadequacy  of  the  outgrown  garments  seemed 
i<>  accentuate,  sank  into  the  ruthless  critic.  The  grim  old  mouth  re- 
laxed in  frank  astonishment. 

"Dear  me!"  it  -aid,  "what  an  uncomfortable  creature." 

Miss  Perry  was  not  really  abashed,  although  the  turban,  the  eyeglass, 
the  ebony  earn-,  the  hawklike  features,  and  the  general  day-of-judgment 
demeanor  certainly  gave  pause  to  that  Featherbrain.  At  least  she  opened 
her  blue  eyes  wry  wide  and  gripped  her  wicker  baskel  very  firmly. 
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The  old  lady's  truculent  gaze  fell  upon  that  unfortunate  accompani- 
ment. 

"What,  pray,  is  that  contrivance?"  she  demanded. 

Miss  Perry  tucked  the  wicker  basket  under  her  arm. 

"Oh,  if  you  please,  Aunt  Caroline,"  said  she  with  a  drawl  that  was 
perfectly  ludicrous  yet  delightfully  friendly,  "this  is  Tobias." 

"Tobias,"  said  the  old  lady  suspiciously.  "Who,  pray,  and  what,  pray, 
is  Tobias?" 

Perhaps  it  is  right  to  mention  that  the  old  lady  was  not  alone  in  her 
suspiciousness.  It  was  shared  by  Ponto.  That  overfed  quadruped,  having 
made  a  very  good  luncheon  indeed,  was  curled  up  at  the  feet  of  his  mis- 
tress. Yet  at  the  mere  mention  of  Tobias,  whether  by  an  association  of 
ideas  or  by  a  process  of  mental  telepathy  peculiar  to  the  dumb  creation, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but  Ponto  began  to  grow  decidedly  restless. 

"I  trust,"  said  the  old  lady,  viewing  the  wicker  basket  with  an  in- 
creasing disfavor,  "that  Tobias  is  not  any  kind  of  an  animal." 

As  if  to  corroborate  his  mistress  Ponto  opened  his  eyes  and  began  to 
grow  uncommonly  wide  awake. 

"Tobias  is  just  a  sweet,"  said  Miss  Perry  with  a  charming  air  of  reas- 
surance.   "He  is  just  a  harmless  old  dear." 

The  old  lady  looked  so  positively  arctic,  as  she  addressed  the 
custodian  of  Tobias,  that  both  Miss  Burden  and  Mr.  Marchbanks  were 
chilled  to  the  marrow. 

"If  Tobias  is  a  living  thing,"  said  the  old  lady,  "and  I  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  it  is,  I  forbid  it  the  blue  drawing-room.  And  I  con- 
sider it  an  act  of  gross  impertinence " 

However,  before  the  old  lady  could  conclude  a  speech  which  was  in- 
tended to  exterminate  both  Tobias  and  his  custodian,  there  befell  a  most 
melancholy  occurrence.  Whether  Tobias,  growing  incensed  at  his  excom- 
munication, became  violent  in  his  basket,  or  whether  his  custodian  was  so 
much  distressed  thereby  as  to  relax  her  hold  upon  it,  will  never  be  known 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  But  what  happened  was  this.  Eight  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  lady's  ruthless  deliverance  upon  the  subject  the  wicker 
basket  fell  with  a  thud  on  to  the  Persian  carpet. 

At  the  same  instant  the  lid  fell  off  in  the  most  dramatic  manner. 
Two  yellow  shin  pads,  which  had  seen  service  in  the  hockey  field,  and  a 
long,  lean,  brown  body  flew  out  together.  Miss  Burden  screamed;  and 
incredible  as  it  may  appear,  Ponto  shot  straight  up  the  window  curtains, 
and  feeling  dear  life  to  be  at  stake,  balanced  himself  very  precariously 
upon  the  pole  at  the  top. 

Miss  Burden  approached   the  verge  of  hysteria.     Mr.   Marchbanks 
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seemed  overwhelmed.  As  for  the  custodian  of  Tobias,  she  picked  up  the 
yellow  shin  pads  with  spacious  and  charming  unconcern,  quite  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  The  old  lady's  nerves  were  undoubtedly  shaken;  all 
the  same  she  retained  the  perfect  command  of  a  lively  and  vigorous  self- 
possession. 

She  gathered  her  black  silk  dress  about  her  and  poised  her  ebony 
walking  stick  determinedly.  And  then  she  stormed. 

"What  is  it?"  she  demanded.     "la  it  a  snake?*' 

Miss  Burden  screamed. 

Miss  Perry  replaced  the  yellow  shin  pads  in  the  wicker  basket  with  a 
leisureliness  which  was  highly  reassuring. 

"Speak,  girl/'  stormed  the  old  lady.  "I  repeat,  what  is  it?  If  you 
have  dared  to  introduce  a  reptile  into  my  drawing-room,  you  shall  both 
leave  this  house  immediately." 

Even  this  decree  did  not  perturb  Miss  Perry.  She  still  preserved 
her  constitutional  obliviousness  to  anything  in  the  nature  of 
commotion. 

"Oh,  no,  dear  Aunt  Caroline,"  she  drawled,  "Tobias  is  not  a  snake. 
He  is  only  a  ferret." 

The  old  lady  snorted  blood  and  fire. 

"A  ferret,"  she  stormed.  "I  positively  forbid  ferrets  in  my  drawing- 
room.  Marohbanks,  remove  it  immediately.  And  then  have  the 
goodness  to  fetch  down  Ponto  from  the  curtain  pole/' 

Now,  although  Mr.  Marchbanks  was  a  strong  silent  man,  he  did  not 
quite  know  how  to  grapple  with  the  situation.    To  begin  with,  although 
his  experience  of  men  and  things  was  very  wide,  it  has  to  be  eonft - 
that  ferrets  had  no  place  in  it.    And  again,  it  was  not  easy  to  know  where 
Tobias  had  got  to. 

"Remove  it  immediately,"  stormed  the  old  lady. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  stooped  very  cautiously  to  peer  under  the  table.  To 
his  infinite  relief,  Tobias  was  not  there. 

However,  the  hawklike  eyes  of  his  mistress  very  quickly  detected  the 
whereabouts  of  the  alien  presence. 

"He  is  behind  the  window  curtains,"  she  stormed. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  approached  the  window  curtains  very  warily.  But 
even  then  he  was  unable  to  see  Tobia-. 

"There  he  is,"  stormed  the  old  lady.  "In  the  corner  there.  Approach 
quietly.    And  if  you  value  your  fingers,  be  careful  when-  you  put  them." 

Mr.  Marchbanks  appeared  to  value  his  fingers  so  mnch  that  nothing 
seemed  farther  from  his  intention  than  to  bring  them  into  the  vicinity 
of  Tobias. 
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"Why  don't  you  do  as  you  are  told,  man?  There  it  is  in  the  corner, 
straight  in  front  of  your  nose." 

Mr.  Marchbanks,  however,  still  seemed  wholly  unable  to  locate  Tobias. 

It  was  left  to  Miss  Perry  to  play  the  part  of  the  goddess  out  of  the 
machine.  That  Scatterbrain,  having  at  last  clearly  realized  the  situation, 
came  forward  to  the  window  curtains,  open  basket  in  hand,  in  the  friend- 
liest and  most  reassuring  manner. 

"He  is  just  a  sweet,"  she  said  to  Mr.  Marchbanks.  "He  never  bites 
a  soul  if  you  take  him  round  the  throat  gently.  There  he  is,  the  duck- 
ums." 

Mr.  Marchbanks  appeared  still  unable  to  see  Tobias. 

"Do  you  think,"  said  Miss  Perry,  "I  had  better  take  him  myself  ?" 

"Yes,  girl,"  stormed  the  old  lady,  "I  think  you  had  better." 

Mr.  Marchbanks,  who  seemed  to  share  the  opinion  of  his  mistress, 
stepped  back  haughtily  several  paces. 

"Come  along,  then,"  said  Miss  Perr}<,  cooing  to  the  window  curtains. 
"Come  along,  Tob}r,  then."  She  knelt  down  and  began  to  grope.  "Come 
along,  Toby  boy.    There  he  is,  the  sweet !" 

Very  deftly  she  made  a  grab  at  the  lurking  lean,  brown  form  of  To- 
bias, took  him  by  the  throat,  popped  him  into  the  open  basket  and  fast- 
ened down  the  lid. 

"He  wouldn't  bite  a  soul,"  she  said,  rising  to  her  full  height  with  a 
smile  of  invincible  friendliness.    "He  is  just  a  sweet." 

"Carry  it  into  the  hall,"  stormed  the  old  lady.  "Marchbanks,  fetch 
down  Ponto." 

Poised  very  insecurely  upon  a  chair,  Mr.  Marchbanks  found  it  not  al- 
together easy  to  induce  Ponto  to  quit  his  place  of  refuge.  At  length, 
however,  he  was  able  to  restore  the  quivering  quadruped  to  his  mistress. 

In  the  meantime,  Miss  Perry  with  affectionate  pride  had  carried  the 
wicker  basket  into  the  hall. 

"Burden,"  said  the  old  lady  truculently,  "that  girl  ought  to  be 
flogged." 

Upon  the  return  of  Miss  Perry,  with  uplifted  finger  the  old  lady 
ordered  her  to  approach. 

"Come  here,  girl,"  said  she.  "I  think  your  behavior  is  disgraceful. 
Were  you  brought  up  in  a  barn  ?" 

Such  a  direct  and  ruthless  mode  of  address  caused  a  blush  to  over- 
spread the  extremely  picturesque  countenance  of  Miss  Perry.  Quite  sud- 
denly her  great  blue  eyes  swam  with  tears. 

"Tobias  did  not  mean  any  harm,"  said  she.  "He  is  such  a  sweet.  It 
was  not  his  fault  that  I  dropped  the  basket." 
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"Let  us  have  no  more  of  Tobias,"  said  the  old  lady.  "Now,  under- 
stand,"— the  finger  went  up  again — "upon  no  pretext  whatever  will  I  al- 
low in  future  a  ferret  to  enter  my  drawing-room.     I  really — I — upon 

my  word !" 

The  old  lady  ended  in  an  incoherent  gurgle  of  indignation. 
In  the  meantime,  the  sight  of  tears,  as  was  always  the  case,  had  moved 
the  tender  heart  of  Miss  Burden. 

"Dear  Lady  Crewkerne,"  said  she,  "Miss  Perry  has  had  a  long 
journey.  I  feel  sure  she  must  be  tired.  Would  she  not  like  a  little 
refreshment  ?" 

The  mention  of  the  word  refreshment  seemed  unmistakably  to  touch 
a  responsive  chord  in  the  susceptible  mechanism  of  Miss  Perry. 

"Bring  some  tea,"  said  the  old  lady  to  Mr.  Marchbanks  very  gruffly. 
And  then,  to  the  culprit,  she  said  with  tremendous  austerity:  '"Would 
you  like  something  to  eat?" 

"Oh,  yes,  please,"  said  Miss  Perry.  At  the  same  moment  she  mopped 
up  her  tears  with  an  absurdly  small  handkerchief,  with  a  blue  spotted 
border. 

"What  do  you  eat  as  a  rule?"  said  the  old  lady  with  a  sarcasm  that 
was  not  in  the  least  obvious  to  Miss  Perry. 

"Bread  and  jam,"  drawled  Miss  Perry  with  a  promptitude  that  was 
delightfully  persuasive. 

"Humph,"  said  the  old  lady.     She  measured  Miss  Perry  with  her 
grim  old  eyes,  as  though  she  were  a  rare  specimen  in  the  Zoological  Gar- 
dens.    "Bread  and  jam,"  said  she.    And  then,  with  an  air  of  really  tre- 
mendous sarcasm,  she  said  for  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Marchbanks: 
"Bring  some  bread  and  jam." 

The  old  lady  made  a  second  survey  of  Miss  Perry,  from  the  crown 
of  the  luckless  straw  hat  to  the  soles  of  the  cobbled  boots,  while  the  object 
of  it  folded  up  neatly  the  handkerchief  with  the  spotted  border  and  re- 
turned it  to  a  mysterious  pocket.  She  then  stood  wondering  what  was 
going  to  happen,  in  a  singularly  solemn  manner. 
"Sit  down,"  said  the  old  lady. 
Miss  Perry  sat  down  spaciously  upon  a  chair,  that  was  particularly 
fragile. 

"The  most  uncomfortable  creature  I  have  ever  seen,"  said  the  old 
lady,  in  an  aside  to  her  gentlewoman.  "Quite  out  of  place  in  a  drawing- 
room."  And  then,  to  Miss  Perry:  "Have  you  ever  been  in  a  drawing- 
room  before?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  said  Miss  Perry. 
"Where?"  said  the  old  lady. 
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"We  have  one  at  home,"  drawled  Miss  Perry,  "but  it  is  only  a  little 


one." 


"Ah,93  said  the  old  lady  grimly.     "And  where  is  your  home,  pray?" 

"I  live  at  the  Parsonage,  at  Slocum  Magna,"  said  Miss  Perry. 

"Humph,"  said  the  old  lady,  "some  kind  of  clerical  bear  garden,  1 
presume." 

The  providential  reappearance  of  Mr.  Marchbanks  came  to  the  aid  of 
Miss  Perry.  He  bore  a  massive  silver  tray  with  an  equally  massive  silver 
tea-pot  upon  it.  There  was  also  an  exquisite  plate  of  old  blue  china. 
Upon  this  were  five  tiny  pieces  of  bread  and  butter,  each  a  little  larger 
than  Miss  Perry's  thumb  nail,  each  arranged  at  an  artistic  angle,  and 
each  spread  with  a  very  thin  layer  of  jam. 

A  beautiful  table  of  rare  Indian  inlay  work  was  set  before  Miss  Perry. 
Mr.  Marchbanks  placed  the  silver  tray  upon  it. 

Miss  Perry  immediately  sat  very  upright  indeed. 

"Thank  you  so  much,"  said  she.  Her  air  was  so  charmingly  friendly 
that  it  went  some  way  toward  reconciling  Mr.  Marchbanks  to  many 
things. 

The  old  lady  mounted  her  eyeglass  again.  It  was  clear  from  the  general 
irony  of  her  demeanor  that  she  was  expecting  some  kind  of  development. 
She  was  not  disappointed  in  this  expectation. 

For  a  moment  Miss  Perry  appeared  to  be  rather  troubled  by  the  wafer- 
like texture  of  the  bread  and  jam.  It  was  only  for  a  moment,  however. 
Without  waiting  to  pour  out  the  tea  into  the  tiny  blue  china  cup  that  had 
been  provided  for  its  reception,  she  proceeded  very  carefully  to  pile  each 
of  the  wafer-like  pieces  of  bread  and  jam  one  upon  another.  These  by 
their  united  efforts  having  become  a  tolerable-sized  morsel,  Miss  Perry 
opened  her  mouth  with  pensive  deliberation  and  placed  therein  gently  but 
firmly  the  five  pieces  as  one. 

If  there  is  a  combination  of  words  in  the  English  language  which 
can  express  the  manner  in  which  the  old  lady  turned  to  meet  the  half- 
frightened  gaze  of  her  gentlewoman,  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  possession 
of  her  biographer.  Miss  Perry,  however,  masticated  her  morsel  with 
superb  unconcern. 

"Burden,  have  the  goodness  to  ring  the  bell,"  said  the  old  lady  with 
formidable  politeness. 

Mr.  Marchbanks  entered.  As  a  preliminary  measure  Ihe  old  lady 
fixed  that  diplomatist  with  her  eye.  She  literally  dared  him  to  move 
a  muscle. 

"Marchbanks,"  said  she,  "have  the  goodness  to  bring  another  plate 
of  bread  and  jam." 
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Mr.  Marchbanks  made  a  bow  worthy  of  a  reception  at  the  Foreign 
Oilice. 

"Thank  you  so  much/'  said  Miss  Perry. 

The  old  lady  turned  to  Miss  Perry,  who  appeared  to  be  stimulated 
by  the  morsel  she  had  eaten,  and  even  mure  so  by  the  prospect  of 
another. 

"By  the  way/"  said  the  old  lady,  "where  is  Sloeum  Magna?" 

Miss  Perry's  blue  eyes,  which  by  now  were  perfectly  dry,  opened  to 
a  width  that  was  astonishing.  The  ignorance  of  London  people  was 
really  very  remarkable. 

"Sloeum  Magna  is  the  next  village  to  Widdiford,"  said  Miss  Perry. 

"Ah,  yes,"  said  the  old  lady.  "The  next  village  to  Widdiford.  One 
ought  to  have  known." 

The  manner  in  which  Miss  Perry  strove  to  extenuate  the  painfully 
obvious  ignorance  of  her  august  and  formidable  relation  was  really  a 
triumph  of  good  breeding. 

"They  haven't  quite  got  the  railway  at  Widdiford' yet/'  said  Miss 
Perry,  "but  it  is  only  three  miles  away,  of  course/'' 

"The  railway  is  only  three  miles  away,  of  course,"  said  the  old  lady, 
"Jng  with  a  grim  chuckle. 

The  arrival  of  the  second  relay  of  bread  and  jam  imposed  silence 
upon  Miss  Perry.  The  faithfulness  with  which  it  was  dealt  with  was 
quite  equal  to  that  previously  displayed.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Miss  Burden  still  looked  a  little  frightened,  while  Ponto  raised  him- 
self on  his  forepaws  with  a  look  of  open  admiration. 

"By  the  way,  what  is  your  name?"  said  the  old  lady. 

A  somewhat  lengthy  pause  was  necessary  to  enable  Miss  Perry  to 
do  justice  to  such  a  leading  question. 

"My  name  is  Araminta,"  said  she,  and  her  drawl  was  carried  to 
such  a  ludicrous  length  that  even  Ponto  smiled  at  it.  although  he  had 
very  little  sense  of  humor,  "but  they  call  me  Goose  because  I  am  rather 
a  Sil-lay." 

The  beak  of  the  old  lady  s<vmed  to  take  an  additional  curve.  The 
hanging-judge  look  had  never  id  so  awe-inspiring. 

"Your  name  is  Araminta,"  she  repeated,  with  a  biting  deliberation, 
"but  they  call  you  Goose  because  you  arc  rather  a  Silly.  Do  they, 
indeed !" 

Miss  Perry  Bmiled  upon  the  old  lady  with  a  comprehensive!  -  that 
was  perfectly  distracting. 

"I  don't  think  I  am  really  a  Sil-lay,"  said  she,  as  if  she  were  quite 
convinced  she  were  not,  "but  Muflin  Bays  1  am.     It'-  because  I  can  never 
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remember  whether  Tuesday  comes   after  Monday  or  whether  Monday 
comes  after  Tuesday." 

"Who  pray  is  Muffin  ?"  demanded  the  old  lady. 

"Muffin  is  my  sister,  don't  you  know,"  said  Miss  Perry.  "Her  real 
name  is  Elizabeth,  but  we  call  her  Muffin  because  she  is  rather  a  Raga- 
muffin." 

"Humph,"  said  the  old  lady. 

By  nature  she  was  grave  and  grim.  But  it  was  Miss  Burden's  opin- 
ion that  she  had  never  looked  quite  so  grave  and  quite  so  grim  as  in 
the  course  of  this  first  interview  with  the  late  Lady  Augusta's  second 
daughter. 

"Burden,"  said  she  in  a  truculent  aside,  "this  comes  of  mixing 
the  breed.  Polly  was  a  born  fool,  but  she  was  never  equal  to  this.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  the  creature?  It  was  my  intention  to  marry  her 
respectably  so  that  she  might  be  a  help  to  her  family,  who  are  as  poor 
as  mice  and  who  appear  to  live  like  pigs.  But  who,  pray,  will  marry  a 
natural ?" 

Miss  Burden,  however,  was  at  heart  incurably  lenient  in  her  judg- 
ments.    She  demurred  with  a  vigor  she  seldom  displayed. 

"She  is  a  singularly  beautiful  girl,"  said  Miss  Burden  with  enthusi- 
asm. "Her  manner  is  delightfully  her  own,  and  she  is  formed  like  a 
goddess  and  she  is  perfectly  charming." 

"Faugh!"  said  the  old  lady  ruthlessly.  "Burden,  you  are  a  born 
fool.    The  creature  is  an  idiot.     Look  at  her  now." 

Miss  Perry  had  renounced  her  chair  for  political  reasons.  She  was 
sitting  now  in  the  middle  of  the  sofa.  Her  lips  were  slightly  parted  and 
one  finger  was  unmistakably  in  her  mouth.  Her  great  blue  eyes  were 
gazing  far  away  into  vacancy.  Also  they  appeared  to  be  slightly  moist. 
The  fact  was  that  at  that  moment  Miss  Perry  was  back  at  the  Parsonage 
at  Slocum  Magna.  Polly  was  pouring  out  tea  for  seven  in  really 
sensible  cups;  and  Miss  Perry  herself  was  occupied  in  carving  a  piece 
of  bread  according  to  her  personal  fancy.  At  the  Parsonage  it 
was  the  very  rational  rule  always  to  cut  your  own  bread  and 
spread  your  own  jam,  both  of  which  being  made  at  home  were  among 
the  very  few  things  of  which  you  could  have  as  much  as  you 
wanted. 

It  was  doubtless  an  unfortunate  moment  for  criticism  to  observe 
Miss  Perry. 

"An  extraordinary  creature,"  said  the  old  lady. 

"T  am  reminded  of  some  one,"  said  Miss  Burden,  "yet  I  cannot  think 
who  it  can  be.     It  is  somebody  who  is  celebrated." 
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"That  abandoned  straw  hat,"  said  the  old  lady.  "It  appears  to  have 
been  originally  used  for  carrying  vegetables." 

"She  reminds  me  of  some  one,"  said  Miss  Burden  plaintively.  "Who 
can  it  be,  I  wonder?" 

And  then  the  unexpected  happened.  Mr.  Marchbanks  announced: 
"The  Earl  of  Andover." 

(To  be  continued) 


LIFE'S  SACRIFICE 

BY  CLARENCE  II.    UBNER 
THE  BRIDE 

'Tis  sweet  to  sit  at  twilight  hour 
With  folded  hands,  and  mind  at  ease, 
To  watch  the  darkening  shadows  shift 
Along  the  foot-hill's  rugged  lift, 
And  down  the  plain  for  miles  and  miles 
To  see  the  garden  of  Hesperides 

Burst  out  in  flower 

And  rain  its  pollen  in  a  golden  shower 

Down  to  the  earth 

Through  branches  of  the  trees 
That  skirt  the  West's  horizon-girth : 
Then  half  awake  and  half  in  dream, 

I  drift  adown  the  stream 
Past  lotus  isles 

To  far-off  dreamland  seas. 

THE  MOTHER 

The  Mother  instinct,  born  above, 
Craved  infant  love: 

In  answer  to  my  prayer 
Cod  gave  a  stranger,  frail  but  fair, 
That  loved  me  onlv  with  it- 

But  won  my  heart's  best  care, 
And  made  my  life  a  sacrifice 
To  little  wants  and  feeble  CI 
Although  the  Heaven-appointed  task 
Prove  difficult, 
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I  take  it  as  my  life's  pursuit, 

And  dare  not  ask 
If  what  I  plant  in  pain  and  tears 
Yield  bitter  herbs  or  luscious  fruit; 
But  I  shall  let  the  years 
That  drop  from  God's  exalted  hand 

Disclose  result, 
Assured  that  I  shall  understand, 
If  not  on  earth,  beyond  the  skies, 
The  meaning  of  life's  sacrifice. 

BEREFT 

I  may  not  question 
Great  God's  prerogative 
To  favor  or  withhold, 
For  all  His  ways  remain  untold ; 
Nor  may  I  make  suggestion 
What  His  closed  hand  may  give, 
Since  what  He  gave  so  soon  is  gone : 
But  yet  I  trust  that  love  shall  live 
An  actual  presence  leading  on 
From  thick  of  gloom  to  gleams  of  hope, 
Till  night-tide  lessening  lets  the  dawn 
Through  curtains,  backward  drawn 

From  gates  of  gold, 
To  light  the  shortening  slope, 
Where  gleams  the  bright  Beyond. 

AFTERWARDS 

Had  I  the  Heavenly  dower 
Of  perfect  vision  for  an  hour 
To  gaze  on  Paradise, 
And  not  behold 
The  soft  light  of  familiar  eyes 
Beam  in  mine  own  with  yearning  fond, 
Would  it  socm  home  to  pass  beyond 
The  gates  of  gold? 

Clarence  II.  Urncr. 
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INSURANCE  OF  THE  WOBKING  CLASSES  IX  GERMANY 

BY  THE  ET.  IIOX.  SIR  JOIIX  GORST,  M.P. 

In  the  history  of  social  reform  there  is  no  piece  of  work  more  remark- 
able than  the  system  of  almost  universal  insurance  for  the  working 
classes  in  Germany,  which  was  inaugurated  by  Bismarck  a  little  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  Provision  is  made  by  it  for  sickness  and  acci- 
dent, and  for  permanent  disability  arising  from  either  of  these  causes 
or  from  old  age;  and  its  importance  to  Germany  itself  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1901,  out  of  a  total  population  of  57,730,000,  over  ten  mil- 
lions of  workpeople  were  insured  against  sickness,  over  seventeen  and  a 
half  millions  against  accident,  and  nearly  thirteen  and  a  half  millions 
against  disability  arising  from  ill  health  or  old  a^e. 

The  motives  which  influenced  the  originators  of  the  policy  in  the  early 
80's  were  twofold.  There  was  a  genuine  desire  for  social  reform — a 
real  anxiety  to  do  something  to  improve  the  conditions  of  life  for  the 
working  classes.  That  idea  found  clear  expression  in  the  explanatory 
memorandum  which  accompanied  the  first  legislative  proposal  made  upon 
the  subject  by  the  Imperial  Government  in  1881: 

"That  the  state  should  interest  itself  to  a  greater  degree  than  hitherto 
in  those  of  its  members  who  need  assistance,  is  not  only  a  duty  of  hu- 
manity and  Christianity,  by  which  state  institutions  should  be  per- 
meated, but  it  is  also  a  duty  of  state-preserving  policy,  whose  object 
should  be  to  cultivate  the  idea — especially  among  the  non-pro 
classes,  which  are  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  least  educated  part 
of  the  population — that  the  state  is  not  merely  a  necessary  but  also  a 
beneficent  institution.  These  classes  must,  by  the  evident  and  direct 
advantages  which  are  secured  to  them  by  legislative  enactments,  be  led 
to  regard  the  state  not  as  an  institution  contrived  for  the  protection 
of  the  upper  classes  of  society,  but  as  one  serving  their  own  needs  and 
interests.  The  apprehension  thai  a  socialistic  element  might  be  intro- 
duced into  legislation  in  pursuance  of  thia  policy  should  not  aci  as  a 
check  upon  us.    So  far  as  thai  may  be  t'  i  it  will  he  no  innovation, 

but  simply  the  further  developmeni  of  the  modern  idea  of  the  state,  the 
outcome  of  Christian  ethics,  according  t<>  which  the  state  should  dis- 
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charge  besides  the  negative  duty  of  protecting  existing  rights,  the  posi- 
tive duty  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  all  its  members,  and  especially 
those  who  are  weak  and  in  need  of  help,  by  means  of  wise  institutions 
and  the  employment  of  all  the  available  resources  of  the  community. 
.  .  .  With  a  single  measure,  such  as  is  now  proposed,  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  remove  entirely,  or  even  to  any  considerable  extent,  the 
difficulties  which  are  contained  in  the  social  problem.  This  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  first  step  in  a  direction  in  which  a  difficult  work,  which  will 
continue  for  years,  will  have  to  be  carried  through  gradually  and  cau- 
tiously, and  the  completion  of  one  task  will  produce  new  ones  to  be 
commenced." 

The  reference  in  this  passage  to  "state-preserving  policy,"  and  the 
fear  of  socialism,  indicates  the  second  motive  for  the  reform  legislation 
of  which  the  insurance  schemes  formed  so  important  a  part.  In  the 
late  seventies  the  socialist  propaganda  had  made  great  progress,  and  the 
anti-socialist  laws  had  been  of  little  effect — in  fact,  socialism  (like  most 
other  creeds)  prospered  under  persecution.  The  government  became  con- 
vinced that  repressive  enactments  were  almost  useless;  it  must  adapt 
preventative  measures,  and  do  something  to  remove  the  causes  of  that 
discontent  which  was  rapidly  driving  the  workmen  into  the  socialist 
camp.  In  the  speech  from  the  throne  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial 
Parliament  in  February,  1881,  the  Emperor  William  I.  said: 

"At  the  opening  of  the  Eeichstag  in  February,  1879,  the  Emperor,  in 
reference  to  the  law  (against  socialism)  of  October  21,  1878,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  House  would  not  refuse  its  co-operation  in  the  remedy- 
ing of  social  ills  by  means  of  legislation.  A  remedy  cannot  be  sought 
only  in  the  repression  of  socialistic  excesses ;  there  must  be  simultaneously 
the  positive  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes.  And 
here  the  care  of  those  workpeople  who  are  incapable  of  earning  their  own 
living  is  of  the  first  importance.  In  the  interest  of  these  the  Emperor 
has  caused  a  bill  for  the  insurance  of  workpeople  against  accident  (to  be 
introduced).  His  Majesty  hopes  that  the  measure  will  in  principle 
receive  the  assent  of  the  Federal  governments,  and  that  it  will  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Imperial  Parliament  as  a  complement  of  the  legislature 
giving  protection  against  the  Social-Democratic  movements.  Past  in- 
stitutions intended  to  insure  the  working  classes  against  the  danger  of 
f;«l ling  into  a  condition  of  helplessness  owing  to  the  incapacity  arising 
fin m  accident  or  age  have  proved  inadequate,  and  their  insufficiency  has 
to  no  small  extent  contributed  to  cause  the  working-classes  to  seek  help 
by  joining  the  Social-Democratic  movements." 

These,  then,  were  the  motives  which  produced  ultimately  the  Sick- 
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ness  Insurance  Law  of  1883,  the  Accident  Insurance  Law  of  1884  and 
the  Old  Age  and  Infirmity  Insurance  Law  of  1889.  All  these  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  amended  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  paper  to  describe  briefly  the  system  actually  in  force  at  the  present 
time.  But  it  is  first  of  all  desirable  to  draw  attention  to  certain  general 
principles  which  underlie  the  whole  scheme. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  participation  in  the  insurance  schemes  19 
compulsory  for  all  members  of  the  classes  to  which  it  is  applied;  in  the 
occupations  and  classes  of  workpeople  specified  in  the  laws  every  person 
must  be  insured — there  cannot  be  any  "contracting  out."  Whilst  the 
compulsion  applies  primarily  only  to  what  may  be  called  the  "wage- 
earning  classes/'  it  can  be  extended  to  others  by  direction  of  the  Federal 
Council ;  and  persons  not  obliged  to  insure  may  do  so  voluntarily  in  the 
institutions  established  by  the  various  laws.  Secondly,  if  the  insurance 
was  to  be  compulsory,  Bismarck  thought  it  inevitable  that  it  must  be 
through  the  state.  "The  corollary  of  compulsion  is,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
surance through  the  state,  either  through  the  empire,  or  through  the 
individual  state;  without  that,  no  compulsion.  I  should  not  have  the 
courage  to  exercise  compulsion  if  I  had  nothing  to  offer  in  return.  .  .  . 
If  compulsion  is  enforced,  it  is  necessary  that  the  law  provide  at  the 
same  time  an  institution  for  insurance,  which  shall  be  cheaper  and 
securer  than  any  other.  We  dare  not  expose  the  savings  of  the  poor  to 
the  danger  of  bankruptc}r,  nor  can  we  allow  a  deduction  from  the  con- 
tributions for  the  payment  of  dividends  or  interest  on  shares.  .  .  . 
We  could  not,  I  think,  in  justice  compel  insurance  in  private  companies 
which  might  become  bankrupt,  even  with  good  management,  owing  to 
accidents  or  great  calamities,  and  which  are  compelled  so  to  fix  their 
contributions  that  dividends  can  be  paid  to  those  who  invest  their  money 
in  the  concerns."  That  is  to  say,  the  state  must  see  that  there  are 
abundant  opportunities  of  insurance  in  mutual  benefit  societies,  work- 
ing with  special  facilities  granted  by  the  state,  under  state  control, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  pension  societies,  with  financial  assistance  from 
the  state.  This  is  the  third  important  principle,  that  the  system  is  not 
one  of  state  insurance,  but  of  insurance  enforced,  controlled  and  .in- 
sisted by  the  state  government.  There  is  no  idea  of  making  the  workman 
in  any  sense  dependent  upon  the  state.  And  finally,  the  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence is  promoted  and  strengthened  by  the  arrangements  which  give 
the  insured  a  large  share  in  the  management  of  the  various  institution-, 
and  encourage  the  workpeople  and  employers  in  separate  trades  and 
districts  to  form  insurance  societies  of  their  own. 

Insurance  is  compulsory   for  all  workmen  in  building  occupations, 
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mines,  quarries,  factories,  foundries  and  smelting  works,  railways,  ship- 
yards and  other  trades  and  commercial  pursuits,  and  for  all  such  persons, 
as  foremen  and  clerks  in  these  occupations,  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed 
2,000  marks  ($500)  a  year.  Compulsory  insurance  can  also  be  extended 
to  workmen  in  irregular  employment,  or  engaged  in  occupations  not  yet 
included  in  the  range  of  the  law,  by  order  of  the  Federal  Council.  Per- 
sons not  under  any  obligation  to  insure  may  do  so  voluntarily  in  one 
of  the  special  institutions,  if  their  income  does  not  exceed  2,000  marks 
a  year. 

The  policy  of  the  German  laws  upon  this  subject  has  been  to  encour- 
age the  formation  of  trade  or  factory  societies,  or  voluntary  societies 
open  to  any  persons  coming  within  the  specified  classes;  and  if  these 
should  not  be  formed,  or  should  be  inadequate  in  any  district,  then  the 
necesssary  institution  is  organized  by  the  local  authorities. 

In  all  cases  of  compulsory  insurance  one-third  of  the  contributions 
is  paid  by  the  employer  and  two- thirds  by  the  workmen.  Where  the 
insurance  is  voluntary  the  person  insuring,  of  course,  pays  the  whole  of 
the  contributions.  These  are  fixed  in  amount  by  each  society  for  itself, 
usually  as  a  percentage  of  the  average  daily  wage  of  its  members ;  but  in 
no  case  may  the  total  contributions  for  each  person  insured  exceed  four 
per  cent,  of  the  average  wage.  In  return  for  this  the  minimum  benefits 
are: 

1.  Free  medical  treatment  in  the  insured  person's  own  home  (including  every- 
thing necessary  for  a  cure)  ;  and 

2.  Sick  money  amounting  to  one-half  of  the  average  earnings  in  his  trade  in 
his  particular  district,  from  the  completion  of  the  third  day  of  illness  for  the 
whole  period  of  disablement  up  to  twenty-six  weeks. 

Or  alternatively : 

1.  Free  treatment  and  maintenance  in  a  hospital  or  similar  institution;  and 

2.  Half  the  amount  of  the  sick  money  indicated  above  to  be  paid  to  the  sick 
person  or  those  dependent  upon  him. 

Additional  benefits  obligatory  upon  the  society  are: 

3.  Sick  money  to  women  during  confinement  (for  six  weeks). 

4.  In  case  of  death,  funeral  money  amounting  to  twenty  times  the  average 
daily  wage  of  the  deceased  member. 

These  are  the  minimum  benefits,  but  any  society  may  increase  the 
benefits  given  according  to  the  contributions  levied  by  it.  The  admin- 
istration is  carried  on  by  committees  of  members;  the  employers  are 
entitled  to  representation  in  proportion  to  their  contributions  toward 
the  funds  {i.e.,  1o  a  maximum  of  one-third)  ;  but  in  the  main  the 
responsibility  rests  with  the  insured  themselves,  subject  to  the  super- 
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vision  of  the  local  administrative  authority,  which  in  Germany  is  largely 
official  and  representative  of  the  central  government. 

Insurance  against  accident  is  compulsory  for  all  workpeople  em- 
ployed in  great  industrial  establishments,  and  is  more  extensive  than 
the  sickness  insurance,  since  it  includes  all  employes  whose  salaries  do 
not  exceed  3,000  marks  ($750)  and  a  larger  number  of  persons  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  responsibility  for  the  insurance  rests  with  the  em- 
ployer, and  he  pays  the  whole  of  the  contributions.  The  employers,  either 
in  one  particular  industry  or  of  a  number  of  industries,  are  organized 
into  "professional  associations,"  in  which  the  liability  is  mutual.  For 
state  or  municipal  industrial  undertakings  there  are  special  organizati 

The  payments  made  by  each  employer  are  fixed  each  year  according 
to  (a)  the  amount  paid  by  him  in  wages  and  salaries  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  (b)  the  amount  and  character  of  the  risk  incidental  to 
his  industry  or  trade.  The  rates  adopted  by  each  institution  need  the 
approval  of  the  State  Insurance  Office. 

In  the  event  of  an  accident  not  resulting  in  death,  the  injured  man 
becomes  a  charge  upon  the  funds  of  a  sickness  insurance  society  (if  a 
member  of  one)  for  thirteen  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  inability 
to  work  continues,  the  accident  insurance  comes  into  force — of  course  it 
does  so  earlier  if  the  injured  person  is  not  in  a  sickness  insurance 
society.  The  accident  compensation  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  we  are 
now  considering  consists  of: 

1.  Free  medical  aid,  in  the  patient's  own  home:  and 

2.  A  pension  graduated  according  to  the  degree  of  incapacity — the  maximum 
is  two-thirds  of  the  average  salary  or  wage. 

Or  alternatively : 

1.  Free  maintenance  in  an  institution;  and 

2.  A  smaller  pension  to  the  persons  dependent  upon  the  patient. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  alteration  of  the  pension  from  time  to  time, 
either  by  way  of  increase  or  decrease,  according  to  any  change  which 
may  take  place  in  the  circumstances  which  determined  the  original  ac- 
count of  the  pension.  It  should  be  added,  als.>.  thai  if  a  particular  course 
of  treatment  is  likely  to  bring  about  a  complete  cure,  and  BO  rid  the 
insurance  society  of  the  permanent  burden  <>f  the  pension,  the  pal 
is  bound  to  undergo  it;  but  this  docs  not  extend  to  operations,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  patient  is  carefully  safeguarded. 

In  case  of  death  resulting  from  accident  the  insurance  society  is 
bound  to  pay: 
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1.  Funeral  money  amounting  to  one- fifteenth  of  the  average  annual  earnings 
of  the  deceased   (with  a  minimum  of  fifty  marks,  about  $12),  and 

2.  A  pension  to  the  survivors  dependent  upon  the  deceased  (in  the  case  of 
children  up  to  15  years  of  age).  The  maximum  total  of  such  pensions  is  60  per 
cent,  of  his  yearly  wages.  In  the  event  of  the  widow  marrying  again  at  any  time, 
she  receives  a  payment  of  one  year's  pension  in  settlement  of  all  claims. 

Since  the  whole  of  the  insurance  funds  are  provided  by  the  employers 
it  is  natural  that  the  management  of  these  funds  should  be  in  their 
hands  alone.  But  the  workmen  are  given  a  very  important  share  in  the 
decision  of  the  question  in  which  they  are  mainly  interested — the  amount 
of  the  compensation  to  be  awarded.  They  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  societies  in  three  ways: 

(a)  They  take  part  in  the  inquiries  into  accidents.  A  representative 
of  the  sick  club  to  which  the  injured  or  killed  person  belongs  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  committee  of  the  club  to  take  part  in  the  inquiry  into 
the  accident  which  is  held  by  the  accident  insurance  office. 

(b)  They  have  representatives  upon  the  courts  of  arbitration  to 
which  disputed  questions  as  to  pensions  are  referred.  These  courts  are 
composed  of  representatives  of  employers  and  employed,  and  both  groups 
are  upon  an  equality,  under  the  presidency  of  a  government  official. 

The  work  of  these  arbitration  courts  is  carefully  made,  and  is  simple 
and  rapid.  Legal  representation  is  not  made  even  in  the  courts  of  appeal. 
There  is  practically  no  expenditure  necessary,  and  the  simplicity  of  the 
procedure  and  the  representation  of  the  workmen  upon  the  courts  seem 
to  have  created  a  general  confidence  in  the  tribunals  and  their  working. 

(c)  The  workmen  are  represented  also  upon  the  committee  appointed 
by  the  various  societies  to  draw  up  regulations  to  guard  against  accidents. 
The  societies  are  empowered  by  law  to  make  rules  and  regulations  with 
regard  to  the  precautions  to  be  taken  by  employers  against  accidents,  and 
rules  for  "the  behavior  of  the  insured"  for  the  same  purpose.  In  order 
to  secure  obedience  to  these  rules  the  societies  are  authorized  to  appoint 
"technical  inspectors"  to  visit  the  various  workplaces.  In  cases  of  non- 
compliance with  the  regulations  employers  may  be  fined  up  to  1,000 
marks  ($250),  or  charged  higher  premiums,  and  the  workmen  are  also 
subject  to  fines.  The  result  is  that  the  "professional  associations"  have 
in  many  cases  outpaced  the  state  in  insisting  on  better  protection  of  the 
workpeople.  In  the  preparation  of  all  these  rules  and  regulations  elected 
representatives  of  the  workpeople  take  part. 

Insurance  against  infirmity  and  old  age  took  its  present  form  in 
1899.  The  obligation  to  insure  is  imposed  on  all  workmen  and  appren- 
tices, whatever  their  salary,  and  upon  all  commercial  clerks,  teachers  and 
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tutors  whose  salaries  do  not  exceed  2,000  marks  ($500)  a  year.  The  ob- 
ligation to  insure  commences  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  total  number 
so  insured  in  1902  was  13,381,000. 

The  institutions  for  insurance  of  this  kind  are  either  "general"  or 
"special."  The  contributions  are  paid  by  the  employers  and  employed 
in  equal  amounts,  and  vary  according  to  average  earnings.  No  claim 
for  a  pension  is  valid  unless  contributions  have  been  paid  for  a  period 
of  five  years.  If  the  payments  have  been  made  then  the  insured  is  en- 
titled to  a  pension  varying  according  to  his  wage  class. 

The  usual  arrangement  is  for  the  pension  for  incapacity  arising  from 
ill-health  to  commence  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-six  weeks  of  sick  pay, 
but  the  insurance  institutions  have  the  same  right  as  the  accident  soci- 
eties to  require  that  all  proper  and  reasonable  means  of  securing  a  com- 
plete recovery  shall  be  taken  by  the  patient.  The  pensions  for  incapacity 
arising  from  old  age  can  be  claimed  first  at  the  age  of  seventy  and  con- 
tributions must  have  been  paid  for  thirty  years. 

If  the  worker  has  paid  various  rates  of  contributions  owing  to  changes 
in  earnings,  an  average  is  calculated  and  the  corresponding  pension  is 
given.  The  minimum  pension  is  about  $27  a  year  and  the  maximum 
about  $56.  These  amounts  are  not  large  and  the  criticisms  most  fre- 
quently directed  against  the  scheme  are  that  the  pensions  commence  very 
late  and  that  the  amounts  obtained  then  are  very  small.  Admittedly  the 
scheme  is  not  all  that  could  be  desired,  but  it  must  be  remembered,  first, 
the  pension  can  be  obtained  at  an  earlier  age  if  incapacity  is  due  to  ill- 
health,  and  secondly  that  the  amount  though  small  may  be  of  considerable 
use,  and,  as  Bismarck  long  ago  pointed  out,  it  may  render  it  possible 
for  relatives  to  undertake  the  maintenance  of  the  recipient  when  they 
could  not  do  so  if  he  were  entirely  dependent  upon  them. 

An  insured  female  person  who  has  paid  contributions  for  at  least 
200  weeks  may  on  marriage  claim  the  return  of  half  the  contributions 
paid,  and  so  may  the  widow  and  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
the  event  of  the  death  of  the  insured  person  who  lias  paid  contributions 
for  a  similar  period.  Weeks  of  sickness  and  military  service  are  counted 
as  contributory  weeks. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  emphasize  the  far-reaching  importance 
of  the  system  which  has  been  briefly  outlined.  The  cost  to  the  individual 
employer  or  employed  is  comparatively  trifling,  and  the  benefits  to  the 
community  are  incalculable.  It  greatly  lightens  the  burden  of  poor-law 
administration,  and  secures  a  provision  for  the  times  of  sickness  and  in- 
capacity which  can  be  claimed  as  a  right  by  the  worker,  and  does  not 
come  to  him  as  a  dole  from  the  state  or  as  a  charity.    It  assuredly  keeps 
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many  homes  intact  which  otherwise  must  inevitably  be  broken  up,  and 
by  bringing  employers  and  employed  constantly  together  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  insurance  societies,  it  helps  to  promote  that  mutual 
understanding  which  is  the  surest  guarantee  for  the  maintenance  of  in- 
dustrial peace.  So  successful  has  the  system  of  insurance  become  that 
there  are  many  schemes  in  the  air  for  its  extension,  so  as  to  provide 
against  non-employment  and  for  widows  and  orphans.  Whatever  may 
come  of  these  the  existing  scheme  deserves  the  closest  study  on  the  part 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  social  reform. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Gorst,  M.P. 


THE  PROGRESS  OF  PSYCHICAL  RESEARCH 

BY  II.   ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

Everybody  knows  that  within  the  past  few  years  psychical  research 
has  grown  almost  respectable.  All  over  the  world,  men  of  acknowledged 
ability  and  reputation  are  earnestly  investigating  the  alleged  facts  of 
spiritism  and  kindred  phenomena.  As  a  whole,  it  must  be  said,  the 
scientific  world  still  holds  aloof,  secretly  or  openly  entertaining  the  opin- 
ion voiced  by  Huxley  when  he  wrote — "The  only  good  that  I  can  see  in 
a  demonstration  of  the  truth  of  'spiritualism'  is  to  furnish  an  additional 
argument  against  suicide.  Better  live  a  crossing-sweeper  than  die  and 
be  made  to  talk  twaddle  by  a  'medium'  hired  at  a  guinea  a  seance."  But 
there  have  been  found  scientists,  men  of  the  intellectual  fearlessness  of 
a  William  James,  a  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  or  a  Sir  William  Crookes  willing 
to  brave  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  their  colleagues;  and  the  labors  of 
these  courageous  pioneers  have  already  brought  about  an  appreciable  ex- 
tension of  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge. 

Chief  credit  for  the  progress  achieved  to  date  must  be  given  to  the 
Society  for  Psychical  Research,  organized  in  England  barely  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  representing  the  first  systematic  attempt 
to  get  at  the  truth  in  this  difficult  field  of  inquiry.  From  the  outset  the 
members  of  the  society  have  worked  along  strictly  scientific  lines.  Not 
the  least  valuable  result  of  their  labors,  although  a  purely  negative  one, 
is  the  evidence  they  have  accumulated  proving  beyond  question  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  prevalent  belief  that  spiritism  is  permeated  with  fraud. 
On  almost  every  hand,  particularly  in  dealing  with  mediums  whose  spe- 
cialty is  the  production  of  the  so-called  physical  phenomena  of  spiritism, 
the  investigators  have  found  this  to  be  the  case.     "There  can  be  no 
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doubt/'  says  Here  ward  Carrington,  a  psychical  researcher,  who  gives 
promise  of  taking  the  place  of  the  late  Richard  Hodgson  as  premier 
detective  of  the  supernatural,  "that  the  history  of  spiritualism  is  satu- 
rated with  fraud,  and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  phenomena  obtained 
through  mediums  are  fraudulent  in  character."  And  Mr.  (Harrington 
adds  that  "it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
has  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  evidence  for  a  single  genuine  physical 
phenomenon  in  its  whole  career,  while  the  number  of  fraudulent  mediums 
it  has  unearthed  is  amazing."  The  famous  French  astronomer,  Camille 
Flammarion,  who  has  been  investigating  mediumistic  phenomena  for 
more  than  forty  years,  frankly  admits  that  whenever  he  adopts  precau- 
tions that  put  the  medium  beyond  the  possibility  of  trickery,  he  obtains 
no  result.  J.  N".  Maskelyne,  the  well-known  English  conjurer,  who  lias 
taken  part  in  a  number  of  investigations  conducted  by  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch,  goes  so  far  as  to  declare  that  "there  does  not  exist, 
and  there  never  has  existed,  a  professional  medium  of  any  note  who  has 
not  been  convicted  of  trickery  or  fraud." 

More  than  this,  it  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated  that  where  the 
phenomena  are  of  such  a  character  as  to  require  constant  observation  on 
the  part  of  the  investigator,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  certain  that  they 
have  not  been  produced  fraudulently.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  "con- 
stant observation"  is  practically  an  impossibility  on  the  part  of  any  one. 
As  is  clearly  shown  in  such  books  as  Mr.  Carrington's  The  Physical  Phe- 
nomena of  Spiritualism1  and  David  P.  Abbott's  Behind  the  Scenes  with 
the  Mediums'- — both  of  which  are  well  worthy  of  study  by  all  who 
would  learn  just  how  fraudulent  mediums  operate — it  is  a  comparatively 
easy  matter  for  a  skilled  trickster  to  elude  the  watchful  gaze  of  the  best 
trained  observer  even  in  broad  daylight,  to  say  nothing  of  the  subdued 
light  or  almost  total  darkness  of  the  ordinary  seance  room.  So  strongly  is 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment that,  as  an  organized  body,  it  has  of  late  years  virtually  ceased 
investigating  the  physical  phase  of  mediumship;  just  as,  at  an  earlier 
day,  it  adopted  the  eminently  sensible  rule  of  immediately  discontinuing 
investigation  in  the  case  of  any  medium  detected  in  fraud. 

Unfortunately,  such  a  policy  has  not  commended  itself  to  all  psychical 

archers.    On  the  principle  that  because  a  medium  cheats  occasionally 

it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  or  she  cheats  all  (he  time,  inyesti- 

xThr    Physical    Phenomena,   of    Spiritualism.      By    Hereward    Carrington. 
Boston:   Small.  Mavnanl  ;ui<l  Company. 

'Behind  the  Beenes  with  the  Mediums.    By  David  P.  Abbott.    Chicago:  The 
Open  Court  Publishing  Com]. any. 
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gators  have  been  found  rash  enough  to  assemble  for  repeated  seances 
with  mediums  whom  they  themselves  have  trapped  in  deception.  Be- 
sides which,  on  the  assumption  that  the  medium  must  of  necessity  know 
more  than  the  investigators  about  the  conditions  requisite  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  phenomena,  they  largely  submit  to  the  medium's  guidance 
with  respect  even  to  precautionary  measures.  Not  unnaturally  they  ob- 
tain what  they  are  looking  for — strange,  baffling,  bewildering,  back- 
knocking  and  ear-splitting  phenomena.  How  the  "spirits"  will  carry 
on  when  given  free  rein!  And  before  long,  apparently  quite  forgetful 
of  the  fact  that  the  medium  is  known  to  be  a  particularly  shifty  and 
tricky  individual,  they  become  firmly  persuaded  of  the  genuineness  of 
the  marvels  vouchsafed  to  them. 

A  timely  illustration  is  afforded  by  the  experiences  of  the  celebrated 
Italian  and  French  savants  who  have  lately  been  making  so  much  ado 
about  the  mediumship  of  Eusapia  Paladino.  To  the  general  public 
Eusapia's  is  a  new  name,  and  to  any  one  reading  of  her  for  the  first  time 
in  the  pages  of  a  book  like  Hamlin  Garland's  recently  published  The 
Shadow  World j1  it  may  well  seem  impossible  to  attribute  to  any  known 
force  the  phenomena  occurring  in  her  presence.  But  there  are  certain 
episodes  in  Eusapia  Paladino's  career  concerning  which  Mr.  Garland  has 
uncommonly  little  to  say,  although  they  are  not  without  bearing  on  her 
activities  in  the  "shadow  world."  He  remarks,  for  example,  in  the  most 
nonchalant  manner  imaginable,  that  she  "made  a  partial  failure"  at 
Cambridge,  England,  in  some  seances  with  members  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Eesearch.  What  actually  happened  was  that  she  was  convicted 
of  persistent  deception  and  fraud,  was  openly  denounced  as  an  impostor, 
and  was  put  forever  under  the  ban  of  the  Society. 

This  was  as  long  ago  as  1895,  and  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  that 
this  humiliating  expose  did  not  have  any  reformative  effect.  For  the 
most  part  such  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  publications  which  are  not 
always  readily  accessible,  but  a  good  deal  of  it  is  contained  in  Camille 
Flammarion's  Mysterious  Psychic  Forces,2  a  book  written  by  one  of 
Eusapia  Paladino's  stanchest  supporters  but  distinguished  for  the  frank- 
ness with  which  it  reveals  her — shall  we  say — shortcomings.  In  the  au- 
tumn of  1898  Eusapia  visited  Paris  at  M.  Flammarion's  invitation  and 
gave  a  number  of  private  seances  which  were  conspicuously  successful 
from  the  standpoint  of  producing  sensational  phenomena.  The  various 
sitters  were  requested  to  make  formal  reports,  several  of  which  are  in- 

*The  Shadow  World.    By  Hamlin  Garland.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
'Mysterious  Psychic  Forces.  By  Camille  Flammarion.     Boston:   Small,  ]\Iay- 
Qard  and  Company. 
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corporated  by  M.  Flammarion  in  his  volume.    Among  them  we  find  one 
by  a  M.  Antoniadi,  an  attendant  at  what  was  perhaps  the  most  imprc- 
seance  in  the  entire  series.     To  M.  Flammarion  he  wrote: 

I  shall  give  you  an  exact  account  of  the  rule  I  played  that  I  may  gratify 
your  desire  to  know  the  truth. 

I  restricted  myself  to  ascertaining  whether  there  was  a  single  phenomenon 
which  could  not  be  explained  in  the  most  simple  manner,  and  I  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  there  was  not.  I  assure  you,  on  my  word  of  honor,  that  my 
watchful,  silent  attitude  convinced  me,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  that  every- 
thing is  fraudulent  from  the  beginning  to  the  end;  that  there  is  no  doubt  that 
Eusapia  shifts  her  hands  or  her  feet,  and  that  the  hand  or  the  foot  that  one  is 
thought  to  control  is  never  held  tight  or  very  strongly  pressed  at  the  moment  of 
the  production  of  the  phenomena.  My  certain  conclusion  is  that  nothing  is  pro- 
duced without  the  substitution  of  hands.  I  ought  to  add  that,  at  first,  I  was  very 
much  astonished  when  I  was  hit  hard  in  the  back,  from  behind  the  curtain,  when 
I  was  very  clearly  holding  two  hands  with  my  right  hand.  Happily,  however,  at 
this  moment,  Mine.  Flammarion  having  given  us  a  little  light,  I  saw  that  I  held 
the  right  hand  of  Eusapia — and  yours! 

The  substitution  is  made  by  Eusapia  with  extraordinary  dexterity.  In  or- 
der to  ascertain  it,  I  was  obliged  to  concentrate  my  mind  upon  her  very  slightest 
movements  with  the  severest  attention.  But  it  is  the  first  step  that  costs;  and, 
once  familiar  with  her  artifices,  I  predicted  with  decision  all  the  phenomena  by 
the  sensation  of  touch  alone. 

Similarly,  M.  Flammarion  prints  a  note  which  he  received  from  Dr. 
Gustave  Le  Bon,  relating  to  a  seance  with  Eusapia  at  Paris  in  1906.  A 
method  had  been  contrived  of  producing  an  illumination  behind  the 
medium  which  she  did  not  suspect,  and  by  its  aid,  Dr.  Le  Bon  wrote, 
"we  were  able  to  see  one  of  her  arms,  very  skilfully  withdrawn  from  our 
control,  move  along  horizontally  behind  the  curtain  and  touch  the  arm 
of  M.  Dastre,  and  another  time  give  me  a  slap  on  the  hand."  M.  Flam- 
marion himself  acknowledges  that  Eusapia  resorts  to  fraud  at  every  op- 
portunity. "However,"  he  naively  confesses,  "when  one  has  the  con- 
viction that  something  real  exists  he  always  returns,  in  spite  of  incessant 
trickery."  Assuredly,  the  "will  to  believe"  must  be  almost  preternormally 
developed  in  M.  Flammarion.  Else,  with  his  knowledge  of  Eusapia 
Paladino's  fondness  for  deception,  he  would  long  ago  have  reached  the 
conclusion  that  whenever  her  "manifestations"  seemed  inexplicable  it 
would  always  be  safe  to  refer  them  to  some  fraudulent  device  as  yet  un- 
fathomed.  Whereas,  we  find  him,  together  with  Professors  lioraelli, 
Bottazzi,  and  other  recent  investigators,  gravely  affirming  that  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  her  marvellous  doings  can  be  had  only  by  falling 
back  either  on  the  spiritistic  hypothesis,  or  on  the  hypothesis  of  some 
unknown  natural  force  Bet  in  motion  by  the  will  of  the  medium,  by  the 
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collective  consciousness  of  the  spectators,  or  by  her  will  and  their  con- 
sciousness in  combination. 

Had  the  strict  standards  established  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Ee- 
search  been  adopted,  even  approximately,  by  these  European  enthusiasts, 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  would  have  been  spared  much  of  the 
time  and  thought  that  they  have  devoted  to  Eusapia  Paladino.  Judged 
by  such  standards — and  the  propriety  of  insisting  upon  them  will  be 
conceded  by  all  who  study  attentively  the  evidence  contained  in  the  pub- 
lished records  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Eesearch  and  such  books  as 
Mr.  Carrington's  and  Mr.  Abbott's  volumes — Eusapia  still  remains  noth- 
ing more  than  an  exceptionally  clever  and  resourceful  and  daring  wonder- 
worker. As  with  her,  so  with  all  "physical"  mediums.  From  first  to  last, 
the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritism  stand  revealed  as  rooted  in  fraud. 

The  same  verdict,  however,  cannot  be  rendered  with  equal  justice  in 
the  case  of  the  psychical  phenomena — that  is,  in  the  case  of  mediums 
whose  "shadow  world"  activities  take  the  form  not  of  rappings  and 
knockings,  materializations  and  levitations,  but  of  utterances  delivered 
either  verbally  or  in  writing  and  purporting  to  come  from  the  dead. 
Here,  again,  fraud  is  altogether  too  prevalent,  and  the  Society  for  Psychi- 
cal Eesearch  and  independent  investigators  like  Mr.  Abbott  have  ren- 
dered signal  service  to  the  public  in  unearthing  and  exposing  the  methods 
whereby  fraudulent  mediums  contrive  to  gain  information  which  they 
afterward  impart  in  the  way  of  "spirit  messages"  to  their  astounded  and 
over-credulous  patrons.  But  it  has  also  been  ascertained,  by  the  strictest 
inquiry  and  the  most  rigorous  observation,  that  some  few  "psychical" 
mediums  are  absolutely  honest.  One  such,  the  well-known  Mrs.  Piper, 
has  been  under  the  searching  scrutiny  of  the  Society  for  Psychical  Ee- 
search for  more  than  twenty  }^ears.  Others,  notably  an  Englishwoman, 
Mrs.  Verrall,  and  an  American  medium  whose  identity  her  investigator, 
Professor  Hyslop,  has  for  family  reasons  concealed  under  the  pseudonym 
of  "Mrs.  Smead,"  have  likewise  delivered  "spirit  messages"  stating 
facts  of  which  the  medium  could  not  possibly  have  acquired  knowledge 
by  fraudulent  means.  So  impressive  have  been  the  communications 
thus  transmitted,  and  so  apparently  conclusive  of  the  identity  of  the 
deceased  persons  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to  originate,  that  in  tho 
opinion  of  not  a  few  psychical  researchers  positive  evidence  has  at  last 
been  secured  vindicating  beyond  dispute  the  traditional  faith  of  mankind 
in  the  survival  of  human  personality  after  the  death  of  the  body. 

The  brilliant  Frederic  W.  IT.  Myers,  greatest  of  all  pioneers  in  psychi- 
cal investigation,  died  firm  in  this  belief.  So  did  the  talented  Richard 
Hodgson,   the    Sherlock   Holmes   of   psychical   research.      The   famous 
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naturalist,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  has  long  been  persuaded  of  the  verity 
of  "spirit  communication/1  J  aims  11.  Hyslop,  head  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Scientific  Research,  and  the  man  who,  next  to  the  late 
Dr.  Hodgson,  knows  more  about  the  facts  of  Mrs.  Piper's  mediumship 
than  does  anybody  else,  is  evidently  very  much  of  the  same  opinion,  al- 
though, in  his  latest  book,  Psychical  Research  and  the  Resurrection,1 
he  declares  his  entire  readiness  to  abandon  the  spiritistic  interpreta- 
tion "if  a  better  and  simpler  hypothesis  can  be  obtained  and  suppo: 
by  evidence."'  More  recently  still  we  have  an  authoritative  announce- 
ment of  the  position  taken  by  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  concerning  whose  "con- 
version to  spiritism"  much  has  been  rumored  the  past  few  months.  He 
writes : 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  assume  without  proof  that  any  given  auto- 
matic m  really  emanates  from  the  person  to  whom  it  is  attributed;  and 
such  a  generalization  applied  to  all  so-called  messages,  would  be  grotesquely  un- 
true. But  then  neither  should  we  be  safe  in  maintaining  that  none  of  them 
have  an  authentic  character,  and  that  they  are  never  in  any  degree  what  they  pur- 
port to  be.  The  elimination  of  the  normal  personality  of  the  automatist,  and  the 
proof  of  the  supposed  communicator's  identity  are  singularly  difficult;  but  in  a 
few  cases  the  evidence  for  identity  is  remarkably  strong.  The  substance  of  the 
message  and  the  kind  of  memory  displayed  in  these  cases  belong  not  at  all  to  the 
brain  of  the  automatist.  but  clearly  to  the  intelligence  of  the  asserted  control:  of 
whose  identity  and  special  knowledge  they  are  sometimes  strongly  characteristic. 
...  It  is  true  that  messages  are  often  vague  and  disappointing  even  when 
apparently  genuine;  untrue  that  they  are  invariably  futile  and  useless  and  inap- 
propriate— such  an  assertion  could  only  be  made  by  people  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts.  In  certain  cases  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  bodily  organism 
has  been  controlled  by  something  other  than  it-  usual  and  normal  intelligence, 
and  in  a  few  cases  the  identity  of  the  control  has  been  almost  crucially  estab- 
lish 

Manifestly,  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  inclines  strongly  toward  the  view  that 
the  dead  can  and  do  communicate  witli  the  living.  At  the  same  time, 
careful  reading  of  the  pages  devoted  by  him  to  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject, shows  that  he  still  wishes  to  reserve  judgment — which  is  the  attitude 
of  most  psychical  researchers.  "The  man  who  at  the  present  stage  of 
the  inquiry  invites  us,  on  the  strength — or  weakness — of  the  evidence  so 
far  available,  to  acclaim  the  proof  of  human  immortality,  may  be  d< 
serious    injury    to    his    own    a  ya    Frank    Podmore,    in    his 

Naturalization  of  the  Supernatural,*  another  book  or  recent  issue,  and 

lPsychioal   '■  h  and  U  dan.     By  .Tames  II.  Hyslop.    Boston: 

Small.  Maynard  ami  Company. 

and  Immortality.     By   Sir   Oliver   Lodge.     New   York:    Moffat.   Yard 
and  Company. 

%Thr  Naturalisation  of  the  Supernatural.  By  Frank  Podmore  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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one  containing  a  thoroughly  admirable  review  of  the  labors  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research.  In  fact,  there  are  some  who  feel  that  so  far  from 
proving  immortality  the  data  already  assembled  go  to  show  the  ntter 
impossibility  of  ever  adducing  scientifically  acceptable  evidence  of  life 
after  death. 

This  results  from  one  of  the  earliest  discoveries — though  discovery 
is  scarcely  the  word — made  by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research; 
namely,  that  thought  can  be  transmitted  from  one  mind  to  another  with- 
out passing  through  the  ordinary,  known  channels  of  communication. 
If  there  be  any  one  fact  on  which  all  psychical  researchers  are  agreed  it 
is  this  fact  of  thought  transference,  or  telepathy.  Its  reality  has  been 
established  both  by  experiment  and  by  the  cumulative  proof  of  thousands 
of  well-authenticated  instances  of  spontaneous  occurrence  collected  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe.  To  be  sure,  there  is  still  much  scepticism  con- 
cerning it  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  not  troubled  to  look  into  the 
matter  for  themselves,  and  particularly  on  the  part  of  the  not  incon- 
siderable body  of  scientists  who  persist  in  viewing  with  disfavor  all 
attempts  to  get  at  the  truth  of  things  "ps}<chical."  But  it  may  never- 
theless be  safely  affirmed  that  in  telepathy  we  have  one  of  the  certain 
and  positive  contributions  which  have  resulted  from  the  investigations 
of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

Closely  associated  with  telepathy,  and  of  far  greater  significance,  is 
a  second  discovery,  that  of  the  subconscious  mind,  or  "subliminal  self." 
First  brought  forward  by  the  late  F.  W.  H.  Myers  as  a  mere  speculative 
theory,  it  is  now  pretty  generally  recognized  that  the  whole  of  man's 
consciousness  is  not  embraced  in  the  personalit}',  or  "self,"  of  which  he 
is  normally  aware;  that  there  co-exists  within  every  man  a  submerged 
state  of  consciousness  which  is  a  sort  of  reservoir  wherein  are  stored 
the  forgotten  memories  of  his  past  experiences,  and  also  faculties  and 
energies  of  which  he  commonly  makes  little  use ;  and  that  under  certain 
conditions,  as  in  the  deep  sleep  of  the  hypnotic  trance,  it  is  possible 
to  get  at  this  subconscious  state,  lift  its  contents  above  the  threshold  of 
consciousness,  and  utilize  its  faculties  and  energies.  It  has  further  been 
found  that  among  the  distinctive  faculties  of  the  subconscious  mind 
is  the  power  of  telepathic  action,  and  that  quite  frequently  messages  con- 
veyed telepathic-ally  from  one  subconscious  mind  to  another  lie  buried  in 
the  receiver's  subconsciousness  until  the  occurrence  of  the  favorable  Con- 
di lions  necessary  to  the  emergence  of  such  telepathically  conveyed  mes- 
sages above  the  threshold  of  consciousness.  And — what  is  of  still  greater 
importance  in  connection  with  the  question  of  the  possibility  or  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  scientifically  acceptable  evidence  of  the  survival  of 
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personality  after  bodily  death — it  also  appears  that  telepathic  messages 
can  be  reconveyed  to  the  subconscious  mind  of  a  third  person,  and  by 
that  third  person  be  brought  for  the  first  time  above  the  threshold  of 
consciousness. 

In  this  way  are  explained  the  phenomena  of  crystal-gazing,  in  which 
a  person  looking  into  a  crystal,  or  other  body  with  a  reflecting  surface, 
becomes  aware  of  events  transpiring  at  a  distance.     And  it  has  been 
suggested  that  in  like  manner  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  beyond  the  hypothe- 
sis of  telepathy  between  living  minds  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the 
Piper- Yerrall-Smead  type  of  trance  mediumship,  the  "spirit  messages" 
being  extracted  telepathically  from  the  contents  of  the  sitter's  subcon- 
sciousness.    As  may  be  imagined,  this  suggestion  has  given  rise  to  a 
lively  controversy,  the  advocates  of  a  telepathic  explanation  being  at- 
tacked with  especial  warmth,  and  even  occasional  bitterness,  by  those 
who  prefer  the  hypothesis  of  "spirit  control"  and  realize  that  the  tele- 
pathic explanation  would  effectually  prevent  any  demonstration  of  the 
actuality  of  communication  between  discarnate  spirits  and  spirits  still 
in  the  flesh.     Thus,  Professor  Hyslop  roundly  asserts  that  telepathy  is 
only  a  name  for  a  group  of  facts,  and  cannot  be  legitimately  advanced 
as  an  explanation  of  anything,  because  "no  one  has  any  knowledge  what- 
ever about  the  process  by  which  such  facts  are  produced;"  that,  quite 
conceivably,  telepathy  may  itself  be  due  to  "spirit"  action.     So  far  as 
that  goes,  nothing  is  known  about  the  process  underlying  such  facts  as 
are  connoted  by  the  term  "gravitation,"  yet  it  is  in  daily  use  for  explana- 
tory purposes,  and  nobody  thinks  of  suggesting  that  gravitation  may  be 
due  to  "spirit"  action. 

It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  those  who  deny  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  empirical  proof  of  the  future  life  also  deny  that  the  case 
for  immortality  has  been  at  all  strengthened  by  the  labors  of  the  Society 
for  Psychical  Research  and  of  the  many  independent  investigators  ap- 
proaching the  question  from  one  or  another  angle.     On  the  contrary,  it 
is  their  conviction  that,  in  view  of  the  discoveries  made  with  regard  to 
the  nature  of  personality  and  its  hitherto  almost  unsuspected  faculties, 
there  is  stronger  warrant  than  ever  before  for  believing  that  personality 
does  survive  the  death  of  the  body.     The  very  fact  that  these  higher, 
hidden  faculties  arc  little  used,  and  are  apparently  ill  adapted  for  i 
during  earthly  life,  point,  it  is  argued,  to  some  future  existence  when 
they  will  find  full  and  free  expression.     Such,  for  example,  is  the  view- 
maintained   in    Sir   Oliver    Lodge's    Science    and    Immortality,    where 
great  stress  is  laid  on  the  known  facts  of  subconscious  art  inn  as  exempli- 
fied at  one  end  of  the  scale  by  the  inspirations  of  genius  and  at  the  other 
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end  by  the  phenomena  of  so-called  "disintegral  personalities."  Thus,  he 

writes: 

We  can  regard  these  higher  faculties,  these  inspirations  of  genius  and  the 

like,  not  only  as  contributing  to  our  best  momenta  now,  but  as  forecasts  or  in- 
dications of  something  still  more  specially  appropriate  to  our  surroundings  in  the 
future — anticipations  of  Worlds  not  realized — rudiments  of  what  will  develop 
more  fully  hereafter;  so  that  their  apparent  incongruousness  and  occasional  in- 
COnvenience,  under  present  mundane  conditions,  arc  quite  natural.  Ultimately 
they  may  be  found  to  be  nearer  to  the  heart  of  things  than  the  attributes  which 
are  successful  in  the  stage  to  which  this  world  has  at  present  attained;  though 
they  can  only  exhibit  their  full  meaning  and  attain  their  full  development  in  a 
higher  condition  of  existence— whether  that  be  found  by  the  race  on  this  planet 
or  by  the  individual  in  a  life  to  come. 

Of  course,  this  line  of  reasoning  is  highly  speculative.  But,  however 
forceful  or  weak  its  appeal  may  seem,  one  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in 
the  data  on  which  it  is  based  ample  evidence  that  psychical  research  has 
been  making  progress,  if  only  in  the  direction  of  enlarging  our  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  possibilities  of  man  here  on  earth. 

//.  Addinylon  Bruce. 


THE  UNDERSTANDING  OF  JOHN  KEATS1 

BY   BRIAN"   HOOK  Kit 

The  facts  of  great  men's  lives  are  History;  the  truth  of  them  is 
Religion;  and  the  province  of  biography  is  therefore  twofold.  Thus  it 
is  good  for  us  to  know  whatever  may  be  known  about  such  a  man  as 
John  Keats;  for  he  was  great  in  being  not  only,  as  the  world  knows, 
a  maker  of  poignantly  beautiful  poems,  but  also,  as  the  world  will 
ultimately  learn,  the  great  seer  of  his  time.  When  we  shall  have  realized 
the  utter  and  literal  accuracy  of  the  last  two  lines  of  the  ode  On  a  Grecian 
Urn,  we  shall  be  on  the  road  toward  measuring  the  importance1  of  Keats. 
Yet  even  now  his  figure  looms  large  in  the  general  view;  and  the  distor- 
tion of  that  popular  figure  is  the  reason  for  Professor  Hancock's  new  bi- 
ography. From  earlier  accounts  we  are  already  fairly  familiar  with  the 
history  of  his  life;  1ml  the  common  idea  of  his  personality  is  curiously 
mistaken.  The  name  of  Keats  commonly  suggests  a  consumptive,  neu- 
rotic youth,  all  long  hair  and  wild  eyes,  whose  aesthetic  sensuousness  was 

lJohn  Keats:  A  Literary  Biography,  By  Alhert  Elmer  Uaneoek.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company, 
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purified  by  soul-fire  and  bodily  weakness:  an  ideal  lecturer  to  young 
ladies:  a  sort  of  angelic  degenerate.  Now,  this  idea  is  absolutely 
and  mischievously  wrong.  There  is  need  therefore  of  a  biography  which 
shall  give  us  a  new  and  clear  vision  of  the  man.  The  facts  of  Keats' 
life  are  common  property;  it  is  time  somebody  told  the  truth  about 
him. 

In  this  worthy  purpose  Professor  Hancock's  volume  curiously  fails 
and  even  more  curiously  succeeds.  Its  success  is  due  to  scholarly  co- 
ordination of  facts  and  sane  reasoning  upon  them;  its  failure  is  simply 
that  Professor  Hancock  is  too  unlike  John  Keats.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  logical  reasoning  will  enable  you  to  understand  Physiology ; 
but  they  will  not  enable  you  to  understand  a  man,  unless  there  be  some 
likeness  in  your  natures:  and  in  this  sense  it  is  as  humanly  impossible 
for  Professor  Hancock  to  understand  Keats  as  for  Othello  to  understand 
Hamlet.  The  curious  thing  is  his  blind  success  in  pointing  the  way  to 
understanding.  It  is  as  if  you  met  Columbus  in  London,  and  asked 
him  the  way  to  America.  "Oh,"  he  would  reply,  "You  mean  The  Indies. 
Go  to  Portugal  and  thence  take  ship  and  sail  south  west. ''  If  you  fol- 
lowed his  directions,  you  would  eventually  get  there,  although  not  very 
directly.  Yet  Columbus  did  not  understand  American  geography. 
This  is  a  hard  saying:  it  has  the  ungracious  sound  of  denying  a  man 
credit  for  his  accomplishment.  But  it  is,  unfortunately,  just;  and  to 
evince  its  justice,  we  must  consider  briefly  what  manner  of  man 
Keats  was. 

There  are  three  plain  facts  to  remember  about  John  Keats.  And 
they  are  too  often  forgotten.  The  first  is  that  he  was  untimely  born; 
the  second  is  that  he  was  a  man;  the  third  is  that  be  died  very  young. 
Bach   of   these  is   true   both   physically   and   symbolically. 

Keats  was,  in  a  word,  an  ancient  Greek  in  modern  England:  that  is, 
he  had  one  word  in  his  language  for  Beauty  and  Good.  Something  of 
the  Bame  instinct  appears  in  our  synonymous  use  of  phrases  like  "bad- 
tempered"'  and  "ugly-tempered."  But  Keats  did  not  merely  see,  as  we 
all  do,  that  beauty  is  a  good  thing  and  thai  evil  is  usually  ugly:  he 
saw  that  what  is  beautiful  is  good  and  what  is  ugly  is  bad;  that  beauty 
and  goodness  are  not  two  kindred  things,  but  one  and  the  same  thing; 
and  that  what  we  call  truth  is  merely  another  aspect  of  the  same  thing. 
Though  we  deny  this  nowadays,  we  may  yet  condescend  to  understand 
intelligently  its  meaning.  The  Venus  of  Melos  is  a  marble  woman  har- 
moniously formed:  every  line  of  her  answers  and  relates  to  every  other 
line  of  her.  Now,  whereas  OUT  senses  perceive  this  harmony  in  her  we  call 
her  beautiful:  whereas  our  minds  appreciate  the  relation  of  line  to  line 
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we  call  her  truly  proportioned;  whereas  our  souls  may  be  moved  by  her 
to  glorify  God  and  to  love  woman  we  may  say  that  she  is  good.    There 
is  one  principle:  Harmony,  the  idea  of  Eelation;  which,  as  it  appeals  to 
sense,  intellect,  or  soul,  we  name  Beauty,  Truth,  Goodness.     Whatever 
violates  harmony,  disrupts  or  denies  relation,  that  is  in  the  same  phases 
ugly,  false,  bad.    All  three  are  one.    Inspired  or  insane,  this  was  Keats' 
view  of  the  Universe.     He  worshipped  beauty,  truth,  and  right.     All 
three  were  one,  and  that  One,  personified,  was  God;  Whose  face  was 
Beauty,  whose  Word  was  Truth,  and  whose  Will  was  Love.     Perhaps 
John  Keats  was  a  foolish  dreamer;  perhaps  he  was  too  wise  a  dreamer 
to  fathom  his  own  dreams.     But  certainly  this  faith  of  his  was  not  in- 
telligent.   Probably  he  never  sought  to  formulate  it  in  intellectual  terms 
like  the  above.     He  did  not  reason  out  the  relation  of  beauty  to  truth; 
he  simply  saw  that  they  were  the  same.     He  did  not  think:  he  knew. 
And  here  again  he  is  Greek  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  us.     For  we 
are  so  saturated  with  the  scientific  habit  of  mind  (which  was  invented 
only  three  hundred  years  ago)   that  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  man 
knowing  anything  except  through  logical  thought.    We  have  nearly  for- 
gotten a  great  human  faculty  obvious  enough  to  an  Asiatic  or  an  An- 
cient: the  faculty  of  intuition.     Suppose  Professor  James  were  to  de- 
clare, as  Socrates  did,  that  he  trusted  above  his  intellect  a  certain  divine 
voice  that  sometimes  spoke  in  his  ear.     We  should  not  pay  him  the 
compliment  of  killing  him ;  we  should  not  even  put  him  in  a  madhouse ; 
we  should  laugh  and  say  "Spiritualism."    Yet  there  is  one  possible  way 
of  conceiving  how  Keats  could  know  without  reasoning.     How  do  you 
know  that  you  are  you?    How  do  you  know  that  you  love  your  mother? 
How  do  you  know  that  there  is  a  God?     If  you  take  refuge  in  saying 
that  you  do  not  know  these  things,  there  is  no  answer.     Some  people 
do  know  them,  but  you  have  forgotten  how;  and  Keats  had  not.     More- 
over, as  he  had  not  attained  his  faith  by  reason,  so  he  did  not  reason 
about  it.    It  never  occurred  to  him  to  call  it  Christianity ;  he  called  him- 
self a  Pagan,  because  rather  than  think  about  God  in  church,  he  natu- 
rally worshipped  Him  in  the  world — in  the  truth  and  loveliness  of  man 
and  in  the  beautiful  face  of  the  earth.    Here  again  he  was  like  a  Greek, 
that  he  felt  not  merely  life  but  personality  in  nature.     Tree  and  stream 
had  their  souls  in  nymph  and  dryad;  flowers  were  very  fairies,  the  moon 
mystically  a  virgin.     These  notions  were  to  him  no  more  mere  fancies 
than  they  were  physical   facts:  he  no  more  expected  to   see  a  dryad 
come  out  of  an  oak  than  to  see  the  soul  come  out  of  a  man.    None  the 
less,  he  felt  that  the  souls  were  there,  personal  and  alive;  and  he  loved 
the  world  like  a  woman.    But  this  kind  of  nature-worship  two  thousand 
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years  before  had  vanished  from  the  earth;  the  intuitive  fashion  of  his 
faith  was  nearly  as  strange  to  his  own  time  as  to  ours;  and  the  Trinity 
of  his  adoration  was  not  then  understanded  of  the  people,  and  is  not  yet. 
John  Keats  was  untimely  born. 

Now  this  divine  vision  of  Keats  was  at  once  his  greatness  and  his 
ruin.  For  him,  as  for  us  all,  the  pillar  of  lire  was  also  the  ignis-fatuus: 
that  which  makes  you  most  human  makes  you  only  human.  But  if  we 
are  to  understand  how  Keats  was  no  more  than  a  man,  we  must  begin 
by  realizing  that  he  was  no  less.  We  think  of  him  as  an  hereditary  con- 
sumptive; but  consumption  is  not  hereditary;  and  up  to  within  two  or 
three  years  of  his  death  Keats  was  as  sound  as  a  bell.  We  think  of  him 
as  an  unearthly  idealist;  but  he  was  an  extremely  earthly  one.  He  did 
not  go  about  with  his  head  in  the  clouds:  he  went  about  looking  at 
flowers'  faces,  men's  thoughts  and  women's  eyes;  full  of  a  glad  human 
hunger  to  gather  the  flowers,  shake  hands  with  the  men,  and  kiss  the 
women.  At  school  he  was  noted  for  hitting  other  little  boys  very  hard 
upon  the  nose.  Later  on,  men  called  him  "Junkets,"  and  considered  him 
a  good  fellow.  He  went  through  the  grim  training  of  a  medical  student 
without  queasiness.  He  was  wholesome  enough  to  live  twenty-four  years 
without  imagining  himself  in  love.  Again,  we  think  of  him  as  an  aes- 
thete; but  he  was  precisely  the  opposite.  An  aesthete  is  a  man  who  is  less 
sensitive  than  other  people:  because  he  cannot  enjoy  ordinary  pleasures, 
he  spends  his  life  seeking  joys  keen  enough  to  thrill  his  dull  nerves.  He 
drinks  absinthe  because  claret  is  insipid;  but  Keats  drank  claret  because 
even  that  pale  beverage  threw  him  into  ecstasy.  He  felt  not  less,  but 
very  much  more  than  most  people.  The  average  man  does  not  feel  that 
sweet  peas  are  alive;  a  Greek  vase  does  not  agonize  him  with  the  vision 
of  impossible  beauty.  And  the  tragic  defect  in  Keats  was  simply  that 
he  felt  too  much.  The  ascetic  and  the  aesthete  hate  the  world  because  it 
is  not  heaven;  the  ordinary  man  likes  the  world  well  enough  as  it  is; 
but  none  of  them  suffers  much  from  its  imperfections,  because  none  of 
them  cares  much  for  it.  If  a  mere  acquaintance  proves  a  liar,  you  will 
not  suffer  much,  although  you  may  despise  him  for  it:  but  suppose  your 
best  friend  lies  to  you?  So  the  very  intensity  of  Keats3  love  for  the 
world  made  him  suffer  intensely  over  her  shortcomings.  For  he  L 
her  not  as  a  man  loves  his  wife,  underetandingly,  finding  in  her  very 
faults  new  opportunities  for  loving;  but  as  a  boy  loves  a  girl,  impatiently, 
tortured  by  her  faults  precisely  because  he  adores  her  beanties.  This 
note  is  everywhere  in  his  poetry.  His  trouble  is  not  that  life  is  evil: 
his  trouble  i<  that  life  is  so  beautiful  that  its  imperfection  is  unbear- 
able.   He  finds  Melancholy  not  among  horrors: 
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She  dwells  with  beauty — beauty  that  must  die, 
And  joy,  whose  hand  is  ever  at  his  lips 
Bidding  adieu;  and  aching  pleasure  nigh, 
Turning  to  poison  while  the  bee-mouth  sips: 
Ay,  in  the  very  temple  of  delight 
Veil'd  Melancholy  hath  her  sovran  shrine   .    .    . 

Here  is  the  tragic  defect — here,  in  the  very  heart  of  his  greatness. 
Keats  worshipped  Harmony  without  seeing  that  discord  is  part  of  har- 
mony. If  you  would  see  Keats  truly,  compare  him  with  Mr.  Swinburne : 
his  beauty-worship,  his  paganism,  his  melancholy.  Keats  was  no  ascetic 
to  despise  the  world,  no  aesthete  to  defile  it :  he  was  a  man  who  loved  his 
life;  but   ...   he  was  only  a  man. 

Keats  loved  the  world  not  wisely  but  too  well.    And  when  the  whole 
world's  beauty  and  bitterness  were  incarnate  for  him  in  one  woman,  he 
lost  heart  and  died.     Of  course,  the  immediate  manner  of  his  death  was 
that  bacteria  ate  up  his  lungs;  but  no  less  determining  causes  were  the 
medical  ignorance  of  the  day  which  bled  and  starved  him,  and  the  un- 
fulfilling  love  which  devoured  his  heart.     There  is  a  notion  afloat  that 
Fanny  Brawne  did  not  much  care  for  Keats.     The  whole  trouble  was 
that  she  did  care  utterly :  she  gave  him  all  that  she  was — and  it  was  not 
enough.    She  was  a  healtlry,  ordinary  little  girl  in  her  teens :  vivid,  pert, 
fashionable,  good-natured.     If  she  had  refused  this  great  creature  who 
demanded  Elysium  of  her,  he  might  have  gone  on  worshipping,  like 
Dante;  but  his  Aphrodite  revealed  herself  to  him,  and  he  found  that  she 
was  only  Fanny  Brawne.    At  the  same  time,  the  grim  hand  of  Consump- 
tion clutched  at  his  life;  and  Keats,  who  had  always  the  courage  of  the 
fighter,  had  not  the  courage  to  endure.    As  a  doctor,  he  believed  the  dis- 
ease incurable;  and  now  the  Bose  of  all  roses,  only  dreamed  of  before, 
was  given  into  his  hand — and  was  only  a  rose,  at  last.     Et  tu,  Amor! 
He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.     It  is  easy  to  call  this  despair  cowardly, 
this  agony  over  the  unfulfilment  of  ideals,  morbid  and  boyish.    The  only 
answer  is  that  Keats  was  twenty-five  years  old.    If  Shakespeare  had  lived 
no  longer,  we  should  know  him  only  as  a  minor  poet,  somewhat  morbidly 
voluptuous.     John  Keats  died  very  young. 

Professor  Hancock  for  the  most  part  brings  out  admirably  those 
component  events  and  experiences  which  went  to  the  making  of  Keats. 
He  depicts  well  many  phases  of  the  man:  what  he  misses  is  the  very 
man  himself — the  central  note  of  his  nature  by  which  all  is  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  like  saying  truly  that  water  is  two  parts  hydrogen  to  one  of 
oxygen,  and  failing  to  say  that  it  is  a  liquid.  Thus  ho  gives  an  excellent 
account  of  Keats'  time,  showing  the  anachronism  of  Keats'  religion,  and 
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the  political  aspect  of  the  famous  criticisms;  he  emphasizes  well  the  nor- 
mal, manly  side  of  Keats;  he  codifies  clearly  Keats*  philosophy  of  life 
and  theory  of  poetry;  and  he  struggles  with  his  Idealism.  But  he 
conceives  the  ideal.  He  emphasizes  Keats'  intellect  as  the  suppor; 
belief,  attributing  to  him  the  fine  scientific  faculty  of  suspended  judg- 
ment. It  is  well  to  remind  us  that  Keats  had  a  fine  intellect;  but  he 
kept  it  in  its  place.  It  merely  said  Amen  to  his  faith;  and  his  limit  of 
reason  was  not  the  suspended  judgment  of  the  scientist,  but  the  intuitive 
revelation  of  the  seer.  Again,  in  showing  Keats'  wholesomeness  he  con- 
stantly represents  him  as  controlling  his  love  of  beauty  by  his  respect 
for  virtue  or  for  truth,  like  the  ordinary  man  to-day;  but  to  Keats  the 
three  were  literally  one.  He  was  temperate  not  because  excess  is  wicked 
or  foolish,  but  because  it  is  more  pleasant  to  be  stimulated  than  to  be 
drunk.  The  best  thing  in  the  book  is  its  defence  of  Keats  from  the 
charge  of  mere  aesthetic-ism  both  in  act  and  in  theory.  Yet  Prof*  - 
Hancock  always  does  this  by  some  imputation  of  restraint :  and  there  was 
no  such  thing  there.  The  striking  instance  of  this  is  the  account  of 
Keats'  love  and  death.  Professor  Hancock,  in  pointing  out  the  sane 
and  manly  side  of  Keats'  loving,  represents  him  as  unloverlike,  as  fight- 
ing against  love;  and  the  despair  of  the  last  months  is  excused  as  the 
insanity  of  illness.  The  Letters  reveal  with  tragic  certain* y  that  he 
struggled  only  for  more  love;  and  that  his  despair  was  the  bitterly  sane 
conclusion  that  there  was  no  more  to  win.  Perhaps  the  clearest  measure 
of  Professor  Hancock's  achievement,  however,  is  his  interpretation  of 
the  poems.  There  is  much  finely  critical  appreciation,  particularly  in 
his  analyses  of  Endymion,  Lamia,  and  Hyperion.  But  the  whole  point 
of  Lamia  is  that  Keats  meant  it  for  a  tragedy:  the  important  thing  about 
Hyperion  is  that  Keats  did  not  think  it  worth  finishing:  and  the 
Endymion  is  that  the  Indian  Bacchante  was  Artemis  herself.  all. 

In  defending  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes  from  the  charge  of  over-sensu 

.    he   insists   almost   pruriently   upon   the   punctilious   propriety   of 
Porphyro.     Venus  and  Adonis  might  with  equal  fitness  be  similarly 
fended;  and  neither  poem  is  very  greatly  in  need  of  that  or  any  other 
defence.     Finally,  it  seems  that  somebody  has  called  th<  :ht- 

irifjale  illogical.    And  this  dangerous  charge  Professor  Hancock  attempts 
to  dispel  by  a  logical  synopsis  : 

"1.  It  i-  night     Tito  song  of  the  nightingale  haa  Btirred  the 
of  rapture  almost  intoxicating,    He  is  for  the  moment,  happy  beyond  man's  com- 
mon privilege. 

He  desires  a  continuance  of  this  rapture,  and  -  ,■  bird's 

exalted  life.     As  a  means  he  first   thinks  of  wine.     He  eh.  ithein  wine  he- 
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cause  it  is  lighter  and  has  more  of  the  inspiration  of  the  fabled  waters  of  Hip- 
pocrene  than  the  harsh  beverages  of  the  north. 

"3.  He  admonishes  the  nightingale  to  escape  wholly  from  this  melancholy 
world,  where  joy  is  ephemeral  and  human  fate  is  laden  with  misery. 

"4.  He  promises  to  follow  the  bird  in  flight.  But  on  second  thought  he  will 
not  use  wine  as  a  means.  He  will  fly  on  the  invisible  wings  of  poetry.  Momen- 
tarily he  is  lifted  by  illusion." 

And  so  on.  The  above  is  perhaps  enough,  whatever  excuse  may  be  offered 
for  its  perpetration,  to  indicate  how  far  Professor  Hancock  may  possibly 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  Keats.  One  has  an  ugly  vision  of  the  blasphemed 
poet  writhing  in  his  nameless  grave. 

And  yet  the  book  is  well  worth  reading.  Only  lack  of  space  prevents 
the  emphasis  of  its  evident  merits  on  the  same  scale  with  its  faults  which 
are  less  easy  to  see.  It  often  points  the  way  to  the  truth  even  where  it 
is  mistaken ;  and  to  have  shown  Keats  fully  and  truly  would  have  ranked 
it  among  really  important  biographies.  For  the  greatest  trouble  in  the 
world  is  the  devilish  idea  that  evil  may  be  beautiful  and  that  some  ugly 
things  are  good.  The  glory  of  Keats  is  that  he  saw  and  said  the  supreme 
truth  of  this  matter;  and  his  tragedy  and  our  own  is  the  failure  to 
realize  that  saying: 

Beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty;   that  is  all 
Ye  know  on  earth,  and  all  ye  need  to  know. 

But,  God  help  us !  it  is  so  much  more  than  we  know ;  and  even  Keats 
could  not  know  it  wholly. 

Brian  Hooker. 


SILENCE 

BY    WALTER   PRICHARD   EATON 


Two  rovers  of  the  windy  world  were  we, 

Who  planned  so  straight  a  wralk; 
And  something  smote  on  all  that  lofty  talk 
'Twixt  you  and  me. 


a 


Is  blank  verse  drama  dead?"  I  asked — then  bright 
Through  arching  trees  ahead 
The  great  blue  Hudson  gleamed,  and  so  you  said, 
"What  turquoise  light [" 
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Again,  "What  Ibsen's  meaning  is,  I  tliink- 

This  pool,  so  clear  and  sweet, 
And  frail  anemones  beneath  one's  feet 
Upon  the  brink ! 


So  sunset  found  us  standing  on  a  hill, 

Our  far-off  goal  forgot, 
While  dreams  came  round  us  in  that  haunted  spot 
And  took  our  will. 


Our  little  thoughts  and  deeds  seemed  nothing  worth 

In  that  wide  wash  of  air ; 
And  sudden  in  our  souls  we  were  aware 
Of  a  new  birth. 


In  meditation  deep  the  deed  matures, 

The  thought  in  silence  grows ; 
Out  of  the  stillness  on  the  spirit  flows 
That  which  endures. 


Two  rovers  of  the  windy  world,  we  turned 

In  silence  toward  our  rest; 
And  deep  behind  us  in  the  radiant  West 
The  sunset  burned. 


Walter  Prichard  Eaton. 


LITERATUKE 


ENGLISH  TRAGEDY1 

In"  a  lecture  delivered  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Moulton,  on  "The 
Humor  of  Ben  Jonson,"  the  speaker  declared  that  the  one  word  that 
best  expresses  modern  life  is  the  word  "anti-conspicuousness."  We  all 
have  a  horror  of  becoming  too  prominent  in  appearance  and  manner ;  we 
follow  the  fashions,  not  to  attract  attention,  but  to  avoid  it.  There  is 
certainly  much  truth  in  Professor  Moid  ton's  observation.  The  clothes 
that  young  men  wear  to-day  are  almost  a  uniform  of  youth;  and  in 
speech,  walk  and  manner  they  all  approach  closely  to  a  certain  norm. 
It  is  not-merely  common  sense  and  a  keen  perception  of  the  ridiculous 
that  prevent  us  from  being  poseurs;  it  is  in  part  sheer  timidity.  In  Eliza- 
bethan days  the  situation  was  quite  otherwise.  Individualism  was  ram- 
pant. The  consuming  desire  of  each  man  of  fashion  was  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  himself,  either  by  the  splendor  of  his  garments  or  the  swagger  of 
his  walk.  Modesty  was  not  an  Elizabethan  virtue.  To-day  we  all  suspect 
the  man  who  talks  bigly,  of  being  really  inefficient.  It  was  not  so  in 
those  spacious  times.  Such  splendid  soldiers  as  Melantius  and  Philaster 
roared  out  defiance  to  the  circumambient  air ;  and  it  was  not  safe  for  an 
antagonist  to  discount  their  glorying.  Tamburlaine  out-Heroded  Herod 
in  colossal  boasting;  but  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  twentieth 
century  hero  is  so  unassuming  that  he  not  only  forbears  to  speak  of  his 
prowess,  but  he  receives  praise  from  others  with  a  sense  of  shame. 

It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  modern  attitude  has  something  to  do 
with  the  decline  of  Tragedy.  The  very  word  "Tragedy"  sounds  strange 
to  modern  ears.  Playwrights  in  France,  Germany,  England  and  America 
have  almost  ceased  to  use  the  term;  and  on  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is 
employed,  it  generally  betokens  a  historical  costume  drama,  as  though  the 
sorrows  of  men  in  evening  dress  lacked  the  dignity  of  protagonists  in 
doublet  and  hose.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  modern  dread  of  ridicule 
makes  our  dramatists  reluctant  to  call  any  of  their  works  Tragedies.  So 
far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  contemporary  literature, 
Cyrano  de  Bergerac  appears  to  be  a  much  greater  tragedy  than  All  for 
Love;  but  while  Dryden  did  not  hesitate  to  call  his  play  a  tragedy,  Pos- 

1Tragedij.  By  Ashley  IT.  Thorndike,  Professor  of  English  in  Columbia  Uni- 
versity.    Boston:   Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 
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tand  uses  the  term  Comedie-liero'ique.  Thus  we  find  L'Aiglon  to  be  a 
drame;  Die  Versunkene  Olocke  a  Marchen-drama;  llanneles  llimiiicl- 
fahrt  a  Traumdichtung ;  Dtr  arme  Ihinrich  a  Sage;  Vor  Sonnenauf- 
gang  a  sociales  Drama.     Why  this  mortal  fear  of  the  word  tragedy? 

The  enormously  preponderant  contribution  of  the  Elizabethan  age 
to  English  Tragedy  is  shown  mathematically  by  the  proportionate  space 
given  in  Professor  Tkorndike's  book.  The  whole  volume  contains  3?  7 
pages  of  text.  After  a  brief  Introduction,  and  a  short  review  of  the  pre- 
Shakespearean  drama,  the  discussion  of  Elizabethan  tragedy  does  not 
conclude  till  page  242 ;  thirty-eight  pages  are  then  devoted  to  Restoration 
tragedy;  forty-five  to  the  eighteenth  century;  thirty-nine  to  the  Roman- 
tic Movement  and  the  nineteenth  century  combined;  and  twelve  to  the 
Conclusion,  which  is  by  far  the  best  written  and  the  most  thoughtful 
chapter  in  the  book.  Xor,  after  reading  the  volume  through,  can  any  one 
quarrel  with  its  porportions;  for,  as  Professor  Thorndike  Bays,  "The 
chronicle  of  English  Tragedy  finds  its  climax  in  the  first  act,  with  Shake- 
speare as  its  protagonist;  henceforth,  directed  by  his  ghost,  its  action 
goes  haltingly,  vainly  awaiting  another  climax  and  another  protagonist." 
For  tins  very  reason,  foreseen  and  mentioned  at  the  outset  by  the 
author,  Professor  Thorndike's  book,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  mildly  disap- 
pointing. The  Elizabethan  drama  has  been  reviewed  so  many  times  by 
so  many  writers  in  the  last  twenty  years,  that  the  greater  part  of  this 
work,  though  the  style  is  not  in  the  least  borrowed,  has  strangely  the  air 
of  repetition.  Xot  only  is  there  no  addition  to  our  knowledge  in  the  first 
seven  chapters ;  there  seems  to  be  no  new  point  of  view.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  commend  Professor  Thorndike  for  his  willingness  to  follow  con- 
servatively in  the  broad  track  of  conventional  criticism,  without  any  re- 
sort to  startling  paradox  or  to  eccentricity  of  style.  Indeed,  the  con- 
sciousness of  steady  repetition  seems  to  weigh  somewhat  heavily  upon 
him  and  to  dampen  his  spirits;  for  he  discusses  the  giants  of  English 
literature  with  but  little  zest,  and  with  the  air  of  writing  a  book  in  a 
series,  that  is,  of  performing  a  perfunctory  task.  We  find  ourselves  in 
constant  a.  ent  with  him,  but  with  no  enthusiasm.     Bowever,  the 

book  improves  as  it  progresses.    The  chapter  on  the  Restoration  is  full  of 
: .  good  things,  and  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  anywhere  so  pregnant 
a  discussion  of  Heroic  Tragedy.    Next  to  the  Moralities,  no  dramas  have 
ever  exceeded,  in   mortal   dulness   the    English   heroie   tr  of   the 

K  -toration;  yet  not  only  does  our  author  ke«-p  up  his  own  a  in  this 

slough  of  despond,  he  actually  stimulates  and  arou<.  <  the  minds  of  his 
readers.  Sometimes,  in  reading  a  critical  work  on  a  certain  author,  we 
feel  that  we  would  give  it  all  for  a  five  minute  criticism  of  the  critic 
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from  the  author  himself;  but  in  this  case  Professor  Thorndike's  chapter 
ou  the  Heroic  Plays  is  far  more  interesting  and  full  of  cerebration  than 
all  the  Heroic  Plays  put  together.  He  shows  clearly  their  position  in  the 
history  of  English  Tragedy ;  and  we  especially  recommend  this  portion  of 
the  book  to  all  serious  students  of  the  general  subject. 

The  latter  part  of  the  work  is  somewhat  breathless,  as  though  the 
writer  were  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  volume  must  not  exceed  a 
certain  length,  and  that  everything  must  somehow  be  mentioned.  The 
work  of  Lillo  is  very  properly  treated  with  more  respect  than  is  usually 
accorded  to  this  author,  for  his  influence  was  in  reality  enormous.  The 
most  sensible  men  are  not  necessarily  the  most  germinal  writers.  It  is 
easy  to  laugh  at  George  Barnwell,  but  after  seeing  traces  of  its  influence 
extending  over  Europe  for  many  years,  one  recognizes  its  original  force. 
The  fact  that  at  this  late  day  so  distinguished  a  man  as  Jules  Lemaitre 
has  thought  it  worth  while  to  argue  gravely  against  the  long-exploded 
theories  of  Kousseau,  does  not  prevent  our  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
Rousseau  was  beyond  all  comparison  the  most  influential  writer  of  mod- 
ern times.  It  is  a  curious  tribute  to  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature 
that  a  young  jeweller  like  Lillo  should  have  had  so  much  greater  influ- 
ence on  the  drama  than  Addison;  and  that  Rousseau  should  have  af- 
fected literary  and  social  movements  so  much  more  than  Goethe,  beside 
whom,  intellectually,  Rousseau  sinks  into  insignificance.  We  read  Addi- 
son, we  read  Goethe;  Lillo  and  Rousseau  we  leave  on  our  shelves;  but  it 
is  not  necessary  to  read  them,  for  we  have  them  in  our  blood. 

The  brief  discussion  of  Browning  in  nineteenth  century  tragedy  is 
very  much  to  the  point,  even  though  Professor  Thorndike  gives  the  full 
title  of  the  Blot  in  two  different  forms,  without  once  giving  it  right.  He 
justly  deplores  the  quarrel  between  Macready  and  the  poet,  saying  wisely, 
"The  fiasco  with  Macready  was  the  end  of  the  period  and  the  defeat  of 
the  poetical  drama."  Macready  needed  Browning,  Browning  needed 
Macready,  and  English  Tragedy  needed  the  union  of  the  two  more  sorely 
than  any  other  literary  event  in  the  past  century.  Could  the  actor  have 
retained  the  enthusiasm  for  the  poet  that  he  felt  when  he  read  Paracelsus 
with  the  tears  streaming  down  his  face — could  Browning  have  listened 
patiently  to  the  actors  excuses  and  explanations — then  we  might  have 
had  a  great  development  of  English  tragedy  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
And  it  would  not  have  been  a  feeble  imitation  of  Shakespeare,  like  Tenny- 
son's historical  dramas;  it  would  have  been  something  different,  some- 
thing new,  and  something  great.  For,  as  Professor  Thorndike  says. 
"Since  the  Restoration,  no  poet  had  come  to  the  theatre  so  gifted  with 
dramatic  genius,  no  poet  so  concerned  with  the  study  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
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human  motive,  so  alive  to  the  dramatic  values  of  crucial  moments,  so 
curious  as  to  the  meaning  of  passion  and  pain,  suffering  and  evil,  in  the 
drama  of  life."  Even  as  it  is,  there  are  signs  that  Browning's  great 
tragedies  are  not  to  be  wholly  lost  to  the  stage;  for  within  a  very  few 
years  the  writer  of  this  article  has  witnessed  in  Xew  York  theatres  In  a 
Balcony,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon,  and  Plppa  Passes;  and  the  first  two 
exceeded  in  genuine  dramatic  effect  anything  that  could  be  properly  com- 
pared with  them. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Professor  Thorndike  felt  that  the  drama  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  showing,  as  it  does,  the  influence  of  Ibsen,  did 
not  come  within  the  scope  of  his  volume;  for  it  now  seems  to  be  true  that 
our  contemporary  English  drama  is  not  only  full  of  promise  for  the 
future,  but  that  its  actual  accomplishment  is  better  than  that  of  any 
other  epoch  during  the  last  two  centuries.  We  are  nevertheless  grateful  to 
Professor  Thorndike  for  a  clearly  written  and  useful  book,  the  value  of 
which  is  distinctly  increased  by  the  excellent  bibliographies  at  the  end 
of  each  chapter. 

William  Lyon  Phelps. 


SIR  SPENCER   WALPOLE'S   BISTOBY1 

BY   A.    G.    PORRITT 

The  rapid  succession  of  events  in  Turkey  and  the  Xear  East — the 
revolution  which  promises  to  put  an  end  to  the  centuries-old  misrule  of 
the  Turk,  followed  so  swiftly  by  threats  of  war  in  Montenegro,  Servia 
and  Bulgaria — gives  a  peculiar  value  to  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  last  vol- 
umes of  English  history — volumes  which  have  appeared  in  an  unfinished 
form  since  his  death  in  July,  1907.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  two 
volumes,  which  cover  the  years  from  18T0  to  1880,  is  devoted  to  Turkey 
and  her  tributary  provinces.  The  Crimean  War  and  the  settlement  made 
at  Paris  in  185G  belong  to  an  earlier  period.     Sir  S]  Walpole  treats 

them  at  length  in  the  final  volume  of  his  history  of  England  from 
1815  to  1858.  During  the  years  fvon  1856  to  L870  affairs  in  Turkey 
were  quiescent,  and  it  was  not  until  1875  that  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
was  again  fixed  on  the  near  East.  In  the  opening  pages  of  Volume  IV. 
of  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years — the  last  of  the  ten  volumes  of 
his  History  of  Nineteenth  Century  England — Sir  Spencer  Walpole  re- 

'Thc  History  of  Twenty-fin  Yean,  1966-1880.  By  sir  Spencer  Walpole, 
K.C.B.     Volume*    III   and   IV.     1876-1880.     New   fork:    Longmans,  Green   and 

Company. 
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sumes  the  story  at  1856,  and  gives  a  summary  of  the  Crimean  War,  its 
settlement  and  its  results,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  1875.  In 
1856  the  Porte  had  retained  the  right  of  garrison  in  Servia.  In  1875 
that  right  had  been  given  up.  In  1856  the  Porte  had  communicated 
to  the  powers  the  charter  for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  the  Christian 
population  in  Turkey.  In  1875  that  charter  was  a  dead  letter.  In 
1856  the  powers  had  renounced  the  right  of  interference  separately  or 
collectively  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  1875 
the  powers  had  interfered  in  Syria,  and  were  actually  interfering  with 
the  management  of  Turkish  finance.  In  1856  the  Black  Sea  had  been 
declared  neutral.  In  1875  the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea  had  been 
abandoned  on  the  dictation  of  Russia.  In  1856  Austria,  France 
and  Great  Britain  had  guaranteed  the  execution  of  the  treaty,  but 
none  of  these  powers  had  insisted  on  its  enforcement.  By  the  treaty 
of  1856  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  to  remain  separate  provinces. 
In  1875  they  were  united,  as  Roumelia,  under  a  foreign  prince.  In 
1856  it  was  assumed  that  regenerated  Turkey  would  remain  a  power 
in  Eastern  Europe,  and  Turkey  in  1875  was  neither  regenerated  nor 
a  power. 

Such  is  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  summary  of  the  situation  in  1875, 
when  disturbances  in  the  Turkish  provinces  again  attracted  the  attention 
of  Europe.  The  history  of  the  years  that  followed  was  in  many  respects 
a  repetition  of  the  story  of  Turkey  before,  during  and  after  the  Crimean 
War,  and  it  is  also  in  great  part  the  history  which  newspaper  readers 
have  been  following  since  the  events  of  September  and  October,  1908. 
In  1877  as  again  in  1908,  the  struggle  for  liberation  in  Turkey  began 
in  the  revolt  of  one  of  her  provinces ;  and  then  as  now  Austrian  relations 
with  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were  in  question.  In  1877,  Servia  was  up 
in  arms  against  Turkey,  and  then,  as  now,  amid  all  the  emeute  the  Young 
Turkey  Party  was  anxiously  trying  to  institute  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment under  the  Midhat  constitution.  Then,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  with  Russia,  Abdul  Hamid  was  able  to  overthrow  the  constitution, 
and  to  substitute  the  personal  rule  which  continued  until  1908.  Now 
the  great  anxiety  of  the  Eeform  Party  in  Turkey  is  lest  war  should 
imperil  the  work  accomplished.  In  1908,  as  in  1877-78,  the  ruling  power 
in  Turkey  looked  to  the  English  Government  to  sustain  it  against  inter- 
ference from  Austria  and  Russia.  The  difference  between  the  situation 
thirty  years  ago  and  the  situation  in  1908  is  that  the  civilized  world  now 
is  satisfied  that  there  is  a  basis  for  the  hope  that  at  last  Turkey  is  to  be 
regenerated ;  but  it  should  be  remembered,  as  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  points 
out,  that  at  the  accession  of  Abdul  Hamid  in  1876,  hope  in  England 
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was  high  that  Turkey  was  indeed  about  to  take  its  place  among  the 
civilized  powers  of  Europe. 

During  the  period  between  1856  and  1875,  Europe  had  had  to  inter- 
vene for  the  restoration  of  order  in  Syria,  where  disturbances  had  broken 
out  between  Druses  and  Maronites — disturbances  which  the  Turkish 
troops  sent  to  restore  order  had  greatly  aggravated.  For  a  few  months  in 
1860-61  these  disturbances  and  massacres  had  absorbed  public  attention, 
and  in  1866-67  Europe  was  again  aroused  by  insurrections  and  massacres 
in  Crete.  This  time,  thanks  to  the  friendship  of  England,  Turkey  was 
enabled  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  Crete  was  relegated  to  its  old 
condition  of  misgovernment  and  discontent.  From  1856  onward  there 
was  also  some  degree  of  continuous  interest  in  Turkey  due  to  the  fact 
that  investors  in  England  and  France  had  loaned  to  the  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment about  fifty  million  pounds  sterling,  besides  many  millions  more 
invested  in  private  enterprises  in  Turkey.  The  fact  that  Turkey  was  in 
alliance  with  England,  France  and  Italy  did  much  to  strengthen  her 
credit;  and  it  was  the  bankruptcy  of  the  country  in  1876,  almost  as 
much  as  the  Bulgarian  atrocities,  that  broke  up  the  traditional  English 
friendship  for  the  Sultan  and  his  dominions. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1875  that  events  began  to  happen  which 
led  to  the  Eusso-Turkish  War,  and  the  treaties  of  San  Stefano  and 
Vienna — the  treaties  whereon  was  based  the  status  quo  which  has  just 
recently  received  so  violent  a  readjustment.  The  disturbances  began  in 
the  remote  provinces  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  which  were  then  under 
direct  Turkish  rule,  a  rule  none  the  less  oppressive  from  the  fact  that 
the  Turkish  officials  were  under  no  immediate  supervision.  To  the  south- 
ward the  little  principality  of  Montenegro  boasted  an  independence 
which  it  had  won  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  on  the 
east,  Servia  was  Bhowing  signs  of  prosperity  as  a  result  of  the  autonomy 
granted  to  her  in  1856.  Austria,  too,  was  sympathetic;  and  at  the  end 
of  1875  Count  Andrassv  drew  up  his  famous  note  demanding  reform- 
in  taxation  and  administration  for  the  revolted  provinces.  While  the 
Turk  was  promising  reform  and  contriving  delay  on  the  ground  thai 
the  insurrection  must  first  be  subdued,  the  flames  were  spreading  to  other 
parts  of  his  dominions.  In  June,  1876,  there  appeared  in  the  Daily  X 
of  London  letters  from  its  special  correspondent,  Mr.  IfcGahan,  describ- 
ing some  horrible  outrages  which  had  taken  place  in  Bulgaria.  There 
had  been  an  insurrection  among  the  Christians  of  that  province  in  which 
the  insurgents  had  undoubtedly  committed  •  T        jtore  order, 

the    Porte   had    let    loose    upon    the    defenceless    population    the    Bashi- 
Bazooks,  fierce  and  barbarous  irregular  troops  who  had  full  license  to 
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burn,  ravage  and  destroy.  The  cruelties  and  loss  of  life  inflicted  by 
these  troops  are  almost  incredible;  but  they  were  indirectly  the  means 
of  saving  Europe  from  a  general  war,  and  of  securing  for  Bulgaria, 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  freedom  from  the  yoke  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
At  this  time  Disraeli  was  Prime  Minister  of  England,  and  Gladstone 
was  in  semi-retirement.  But  with  the  news  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities 
Gladstone  again  came  on  the  scene,  and  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  descrip- 
tion of  his  emergence  is  worth  quoting. 

"Then  it  was,"  he  wrote,  "that  the  contrast  between  the  two  men  who  had 
been  so  long  opposed  one  to  the  other  stood  out  in  utter  nakedness.  On  one  side, 
Mr.  Disraeli,  who  was  just  seeking  release  from  the  heavy  labor  of  the  Lower 
House  by  accepting  an  earldom,  cold  and  dispassionate,  dreaming  of  Eastern 
empire,  with  an  hereditary  interest  in  Oriental  rule,  and  in  the  descendants  of 
Abraham  whether  they  worshipped  the  God  of  Jacob  or  the  God  of  Mahomet, 
closely  occupied  with  British  interests  and  callous  alike  to  bloodshed  and  to 
suffering  so  long  as  British  interests  were  unassailed.  On  the  other,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, returning  to  the  labor  from  which  he  had  withdrawn,  passionate  and 
eager,  and  bitterly  resenting  the  notion  that  the  Crimean  War,  to  which  he  had 
himself  been  a  party,  and  the  supposed  interests  of  his  country  should  have 
maintained  the  Sultan  in  a  position  which  had  made  him  powerful  for  evil-do- 
ing. His  "Bulgarian  Horrors  and  the  Question  of  the  East"  was  struck  off  the 
literary  anvil  at  white  heat.  It  glows  with  the  indignation  which  was  burning 
in  the  author.  .  .  .  Within  three  or  four  days  of  its  appearance,  40,000  copies 
had  gone." 

The  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  intervention  was  remarkable.  Servia 
had  declared  war  against  Turkey  in  July,  and  at  the  end  of  August 
Kussia  came  to  her  assistance.  The  Turks,  relying  on  English  friend- 
ship, refused  to  accede  to  Russia's  terms.  Negotiations  dragged  on  for 
a  whole  year,  during  all  of  which  time  Disraeli  as  Premier,  and  Lord 
Derby  as  Foreign  Secretary,  repeatedly  encouraged  Turkey,  by  their 
communications  to  the  Porte  and  by  their  speeches  in  England,  to  with- 
stand the  demands  of  Russia.  London,  always  conservative  and  im- 
perialist, followed  the  lead  of  the  Ministers,  and  Jingoism  had  its  birth 
in  the  music  hall  songs  of  the  period.  But  when  the  Russians  actually 
crossed  the  Danube,  the  work  of  Gladstone  began  to  tell.  Much  as 
Englishmen  still  dreaded  the  advance  of  Russia,  nervous  as  they  were 
lest  she  should  attempt  to  capture  Constantinople — it  was  impossible 
for  England  to  go  to  war  on  behalf  of  the  perpetrators  of  the  atrocities 
denounced  by  Gladstone  and  Freeman,  and  Russia  was  allowed  to  com- 
plete her  task  without  interference.  Even  members  of  Disraeli's  cabinet 
spoke  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  as  "horrors  which  turned  men's  blood 
to  flames,"  and  assured  the  nation  that  England  would  not  spend  a 
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shilling  to  support  the  horrible  misrule  of  the  Turk.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  war  went  on,  English  dread  of  Russia  revived,  and  when  the 
Turks  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves  defeated  in  January,  1878, 
England  was  not  in  a  mood  to  allow  Russia  to  reap  the  fruits  of  her  vic- 
tory. 

Sir  Spencer  "Walpole  goes  fully  into  the  negotiations  between  England 
and  Russia  toward  the  close  of  the  war,  and  makes  out  an  excellent  c 
for  Russia.  He  thinks  that  the  suspicion  with  which  England  viewed 
the  advance  of  the  Russian  troops  toward  Constantinople  was  unfounded, 
and  he  seems  thoroughly  to  enjoy  the  rebuff  that  was  administered  to 
the  English  Government  when,  acting  on  the  alarmist  reports  of  Mr. 
Layard,  the  fleet  was  ordered  to  Constantinople,  and  the  Sultan  met 
this  step  on  the  part  of  his  former  ally  by  refusing  permission  to  the 
fleet  to  pass  the  Dardanelles.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  San 
Stefano  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  English  suspicions  again  revived, 
and  it  was  made  a  condition  by  Great  Britain  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
that  every  provision  of  this  treaty  should  be  subject  to  the  revision  of 
the  great  powers. 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin  marks  another  great  step  in  the  history  of 
Turkey  and  her  provinces  and  forms  the  starting  point  for  the  develop- 
ments of  the  last  few  months.  By  it  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  passed 
under  the  protection  of  Austria.  No  tribute  was  to  be  paid  to  the  Porte, 
and  Austria  was  given  the  right  of  military  occupation  as  well  as  of 
government.  In  fact  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  position  of  the  prov- 
inces could  be  materially  altered  by  actual  annexation.  The  indepen- 
dence of  Servia  and  Roumania  was  a-sured,  and  Bulgaria — although  the 
powers  vainly  attempted  to  repeat  the  experiment  that  had  failed  in 
Roumelia  and  to  make  Bulgaria  into  two  separate  provinces — was  given 
an  autonomy  that  in  1885  was  completed  by  the  reunion  of  the  provinces 
under  Prince  Alexander.  Crete  unfortunately  was  left  out  of  the  treaty, 
an  omission  which  led  to  the  civil  war  there  in  1807,  the  appointment 
of  Prince  George  of  Greece  as  High  Commissioner,  and  the  simmering 
discontent  which  still  results  from  the  baffled  hones  of  nationality  which 
would  realize  itself  in  union  with  Greece.  A  question  is  never  settled 
until  it  is  settled  right  is  Sir  Spencer  Walpole's  constant  contention, 
and  had  he  lived  to  <ce  the  recrudescence  of  f  Uy  settled  ques- 

tions, he  would  have  felt  himself  more  than  ever  justified  in  his  disap- 
proval of  the  timid  half-measures  which  tl  at  powers  adopted  in 
1878. 

The  great  tragedy  of  the  Turkish  troubles  in  187fi  was  the  complete 
and  utter  failure  of  the  attempt  at  internal  reform  led  by  liidhat — then 
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the  most  remarkable  man  both  in  thought  and  action  in  Turkey.  After 
the  palace  revolution,  which  put  the  present  Sultan  on  the  throne,  the 
hopes  of  the  Young  Turkey  party  were  high,  and  Abdul  Hamid  en- 
couraged them  by  adopting  what  has  since  been  known  as  the  Midhat 
Constitution,  and  endowing  his  realm  with  Parliamentary  Government. 
But  war  and  foreign  aggression  gave  Abdul  Hamid  the  opportunity,  of 
which  he  was  not  slow  to  avail  himself,  of  overthrowing  the  constitu- 
tion; and  from  1877  to  1908  the  Midhat  Constitution  remained  only  as 
a  name,  and  an  ideal  for  the  inspiration  of  the  reformers  who  still  dared 
to  hope  for  the  regeneration  of  their  country.  Over  this  part  of  the 
story  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  passes  very  lightly.  He  evidently  had  no 
prevision  of  the  importance  which  was  again  to  attach  to  the  Midhat 
Constitution  nor  to  the  great  difference  which  the  introduction  of  this 
factor  was  to  make  in  the  next  of  the  recurring  periods  of  unrest  and 
rebellion  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan. 

The  arrangement  of  The  History  of  Twenty-five  Years  is  by  subject. 
Instead  of  following  the  history  of  England  year  by  year,  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole  takes  up  various  movements  in  English  life,  summarizes  their 
past  history,  and  follows  them  through  the  quarter  of  a  century  covered 
by  his  four  volumes.     In  the  present  volumes  the  subjects  covered  be- 
sides the  Eastern  Question,  are  the  Treaty  of  London  and  the  Geneva 
Award,  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  Government  in  1874  and  the  Disraeli 
Administration  of  1874-80;  the  beginning  of  the  Home  Rule  Movement, 
and  the  English  Church  from  the  Oxford  Movement  to  1880.     Had  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole  lived  to  finish  the  work  there  would  have  been  also 
chapters    on    the    Transvaal    and    Zulu    War    and    the    campaigns    in 
Afghanistan  of  1878-81 ;  and  on  the  progress  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  period.     While  never  actively  in  political  life,  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole  was  a  warm  partisan  of  Gladstone  and  the  Liberals.     With 
Beaconsfield  he  had  no  sympathy  whatever ;  and  from  his  account  alone, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how  Lord  Beaconsfield  ever  either 
obtained  or  kept  his  ascendancy  in  the  Conservative  party.     In  religion 
as  in  politics,  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  was  a  Liberal;  but  his  description 
of  the  religious  life  of  England  in  the  middle  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  shows  more  sympathy  with  all  schools  of  religious  thought  than 
he  displays  with  those  who  differ  from  him  in  politics.     The  warmth 
of  his  sympathies  may  perhaps  incapacitate  Sir  Spencer  Walpole  from 
being  accounted  an  impartial  historian.     But  combined  with  his  clear 
and  incisive  si  vie  and  his  mastery  of  the  English  language,  it  makes 
excellent  reading  of  all  four  volumes  of  The  History  of  Twenty -five 
Years.  Annie    O.   Porritt. 
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BEFORE  THE  FALL 

by  m uriel  rice 

[  Eve  Speaks] 

I  KNEW  the  doubt  before  the  serpent  came, — 
Only  it  never  seemed  a  doubt  before. 
I  often  used  to  wonder,  not  in  fear 
But  only  for  the  joy  of  wondering: — 
What  if  we  ate  the  fruit,  and  what  would  come? 
And  why  had  He  forbidden  us  to  eat? 
Why  did  he  ever  give  the  fruit  at  all, 
Not  wanting  us  to  eat  it?  But  all  seemed 
So  glad  and  right  before  the  serpent  came. 
Yet  when  the  serpent  spoke  those  thoughts  of  mine, 
Somehow  they  were  so  terrible  and  strange 
That  I  was  glad  that  Adam  was  away. 
And  when  I  saw  him  coming  from  afar, 
I  ran  to  him  and  told  him  other  things. 
He  laughed,  and  wound  my  hair  about  his  hand, 
And  kissed  me.    I  was  sure  I  could  not  tell : 
He  turned  to  leave  me  and  I  told  him  all. 
He  seemed  so  far  from  me  before  I  spoke, 
But  after  I  had  spoken,  farther  still. 
He  took  the  side  against  me  with  His  God  : 
God  was  enough  to  be  against  me  then. 
I  wanted  Adam,  all  of  him,  with  me. 
I  would  not  take  his  kiss  without  his  love; 
I  would  not  let  him  hold  me  any  more ; 
I  ran  away  into  the  woods  alone 
And  wept,  because  he  would  not  follow  me. 
Had  but  an  angel  opened  wide  the  gate 
That  night,  and  let  me  forth  into  the  world. — 
The  rooky  world  with  g]  fcween  the  rocks. 

Long  withered  grass,  a-tngging  in  the  wind, — 
1  would  have  beat  my  head  against  the  roc 
And  caught  the  withered  grasses  in  my  hand. 
And  tossed  my  freezing  body  in  the  wind. 
1  could  have  loved  tho  cold  strange  world  so  much, 
For  it  had  boon  my  Adam  and  my  God 
That  night  when  they  had  loft  me  all  alon.>. 
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I  never  was  a  woman  till  that  night. 

Being  a  woman,  I  had  need  of  earth. 

What  should  I  do  with  Eden  any  more, 

Where  everything  was  happy  but  myself? 

The  breezes  would  not  touch  me  where  I  lay ; 

Even  the  flowers  withered  in  my  hand, — 

They  never  withered  in  my  hand  before. 

The  great  doubt  lay  beside  me  in  the  night, 

The  great  doubt  always  whispered  in  mine  ears: 

Doubt  is  so  dreadful  when  one  is  alone. 

Then  spoke  the  serpent  hanging  through  the  leaves, 

"Be  not  afraid.    He  cannot  hurt  you  more. 

You  shall  be  stronger  to  abide  His  wrath 

When  you  have  eaten  of  the  golden  fruit." 

I  answered,  "Let  me  be.     I  was  content 

Before  you  came.     I  would  be  glad  again. 

The  garden  is  not  lovely  any  more." 

Then  spoke  the  serpent,  dropping  to  my  side, 

"Be  happy,  for  the  doubt  has  made  you  great. 

Be  not  content  to  linger  in  this  place, 

Where  angels  grow  enwearied  in  an  hour. 

You  too  shall  wander  through  undreamed-of  lands 

When  you  have  eaten  of  the  golden  fruit." 

Then  I  arose  in  fear  and  took  my  way 

Quickly  along  the  hot  and  heavy  grass 

To  where  the  beasts  lay  sleeping  side  by  side, 

Each  with  his  mate;  so  quietly  they  breathed. 

I  stood  a  while  and  watched  them  where  they  lay, 

And  envied  them  that  God  would  let  them  rest. 

My  Adam  lay  a  little  distance  off 

All  white  and  quiet  underneath  the  stars. 

I  hoped  that  he  wTould  wake,  yet  had  no  wish 

To  wake  him.    When  I  knelt  beside  him  there, 

I  wanted  so  to  hold  his  hand  again. 

Then  all  at  once  he  looked  into  my  face : 

I  saw  my  doubt  was  shining  in  his  eyes: 

And  then  I  knew  that  we  must  eat,  and  know. 

Muriel  Rice. 
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